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Council Chamber , Whitehall, November 22, 1843. 

» 

By the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of 
.Council on Education. 


The Committee of Council have before them the Orders in 
Council, dated the 3rd day of June, 1839, and the 10th of 
August, 1840, together with their Minutes of the 24^1 September, 
1839, and the 3rd December, 1839, and also a Supplementary 
Minute of December, 1840. ' 

Their Lordships having considered the objects to which the 
grants made by Parliament for the Promotion of Education in 
Great Britain are applicable under ihesc Orders and Minutes, are 
of opinion that, without departing from the principles upon which 
they are framed, other modes of distribution may be adopted so as. 
further to promote the improvement and extension of Elementary 
Education. 


Schoolmasters' Houses. 

Their Lordships will make grants towards the providing or 
enlarging of houses of Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses where 
School-rooms have been erected (either with aid from the Par¬ 
liamentary Grant, or othciwise); but where no house has been 
built, or no sufficient dwelling been provided, for the Master or 
Mistress, upon the following conditions:— 

1. That the School for which such house or dwelling is Jo be 
built or enlarged, has been conveyed to Trustees for the Educa¬ 
tion of the Children of the Poor. 

2. That their Lordships are satisfied, by the report of their 
Inspector, that the School is efficiently conducted. 

3. That the right of inspection of the School is secured by the 
’ deed of trust, or by an endorsement thereon. 

4. That the site and premises are to be conveyed to Trustees, 
as a residence for the Master or Mistress. 
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5. That their Lordships are satisfied, by the report of their 
Architect, that the proposed building will be substantial in 
structure and sufficient in size, the Subscribers or Trustees being 
otherwise at liberty to select their own plans. 

6. That their Lordships are satisfied with the amount of local 
contributions to the new building. 

4 Apparatus for School-Roorfis. 

The Committee of Council will also make grants towards 
enabling the Trustees or Managers of any School to piovide the 
School-room suitably with furniture and apparatus which may be 
hecessary, in the first instance, to enable them to commence 
teaching in the School; and that not only in the case of new 
Schools, but where it is proposed to establish a Day School wheie 
a Sunday School only has previously been kept. 

Tt ainintj S(/tools. 

The Committee have further considered the mode in which 
they can assist in the establishment of Normal Schools for the 
training of Masters'and Mistresses ; and in future, if, upon con¬ 
sideration of any application t for aid to such Schools which may 
be brought before them, they slfall think fit to accede to that 
application, they will confine their grant to a propoition of the 
original expense of the building, and will not, in any case, make 
an annual grant towards the maintenance of such School. 

The Committee will require that, in future, all applications 
for aid to Ntkmal Schools shall be conveyed to thorn thiougti the 
Committee of the National Societj, or that of the Bnti-h and 
Foreign School Society. 

The Committee will also require that the inspection of the 
Normal School receiving such aid shall be secured by trie deed of 
trust; and also, that the site and premises of such school shall 
be conveyed to Trustees, for the Training of Masters and 
Mistresses. x 

Inspection. * • 

The Committee of Council have also had under their consi¬ 
deration the inadequacy of their pieseut means of tendering the 
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Inspection of Schools which have been aided by the Parliamentary 
Grant effectual for its object, inasmuch as there lias hitherto been 
one Inspector only appointed for all the Schools in connexion with 
the National Society and the Established Church, throughout 
England and Wales; and another for the Schools in connexion 
with the British and Foreign School Society. 

Their Lordships yv ill therefore recommend to Her Majesty to 
appoint, as soon as may be, such an additional number of In¬ 
spectors as will be sufficient to insure a periodical inspection in 
the most populous and manufacturing districts, once, at least, in 
every half year, of those Schools connected with ftie National 
Society or the Established Church which have been aidfed by the 
public grants. * 

In like manner their Lordships will provide for a periodical in¬ 
spection'of the Schools in connexion with the British and Foreign 
School Society in those districts. 

Their Lordships cannot doubt that the effects of such a system 
of Inspection will be the improvement of the Schools visited.’ 
as well as an increase of local efforts to promote Elementary 
Education; and they will thereby be enabled hereafter to de¬ 
termine whether it may not be expedient to provide, in a similar 
manner, for a periodical Inspection of other districts. 

3 

Grants in Poor and Populous Places. 

Their Lordships are prepared to give full effect to that portion 
of the Order of the 3rd of June, 1839, which contemplates the 
making of larger grants towards the erection of Schools in poor 
and populous places than are required elsewhere; and they will, 
in all cases whatever, consider the amount of grant to be made 
without reference to the plan of any proposed School having been 
drawn by their Architect. 
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' Council Chamber, Whitehall, Jan. 16, 1844. 

Their Lordships having referred to that part of their Minute of 
22nd Nov. 1843, which regards Normal Schools for the training 
of Masters and Mistresses, think it desirable to determine what 
information they will require from applicants for aid towards the 
building of such Schools, and also to define, with more precision, 
Ike proportion of the original expense of the building of such 
Schools for which they will, under the Minute, make grants 
in cases where they may think fit to accede to such applica¬ 
tions. 

Their Lordships will, in the first instance, require Answers to 
the several Queries contained in the list hereunto annexed; and 
if they should require further information, they will, if necessary, 
direct their Inspector to go to the place where the School is pro¬ 
posed to be built, and to repoit to them. 

If their Lordships should, in consequence of such inquiries, be 
satisfied that the application ought to be acceded to, they will 
make a grant of a sum of money equal to 50 1. for eveiy pupil 
which the proposed building is calculated to accommodate ; that 
is tO'say,—if it is to accommodate ten pupils, 500A ; if twenty 
pupils, 1000/., and so on. . 

Their Lordships will also grant the usual rate of aid towards 
the erection of the Model Schools. 
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QUESTIONS to be answered as a preliminary to the considera¬ 
tion of any application for a grant towards the Erection of a 

Normal and Model School■ 

1. The site on which the Normal School is to be 

erected is situated in or near Street [or road], being a 

plot of ground lying between or near 

2. State the extent of the site, and how it is bounded. 

3. Will the Model or Practising School be erected within the same 
boundary? If not, at what distance will the Model School be from the 
Normal School ? 

4. How many trustees will be appointed ? 

5. Give their names, professions, &c. 

6. Furnish (on a separate sheet of paper)‘a brief but precise state¬ 
ment (not a regular abstract, unless subsequently requiied) of the title 
of the present owner of (he site proposed for the Normal School; antf 
if the Model School is to be erected on a separate site, then also a 
similar statement of the title of that site. 

7. Describe the means by which the site or sites will be drained; 
stating the distance which collateral drains will have to run, and the 
natuic of the main drain. 

8. Are any vitriol works, tanneries, size manufactories, slaughter¬ 
houses, or other noxious trades SUuated near the site or sites? 

9. Is it, or either of them, in the neighbourhood of any undrained 
marsh or swampy ground; any large uncovered drain, or large stagnant*'' 
pool? 

10. What is the nature of the soil and supetficial bed on which 
the foundation will rest ? 

Building. 

11. Furnish detailed specifications of the structure of the building, ' 

or buildings, if separate. ' 

12. You are requested to furnish a plan of the proposed buildings, 
showing the accommodation which is to be provided:— 

1. For the residence of the Principal, Vice-Principal, and any 

Masters. 

# Explain the means provided for the inspection of the premises at 
all hours by the Principal and Masters. 

2. For the kitchen, scullery, and domestic offices. 

Show how the housekeeper and servants are to be lodged and to 
work, so as to be at all times separate from the school. 
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3. For the class-rooms, library, and dining-room. 

The arrangements for each class of students, while under in¬ 
struction, should be drawn in the plan, as well as the position 
of the tables in the dining-room. # 

4. Dormitories. 

Show the position of the beds, the mode of lighting, and the 
arrangements for inspection at night. 

5. Washing-room. 

The mode of supply ing water, &e. 

6. Cloak and hat rooms. 

7. Shoe-house. 4 

8. Knife-house. 

9. House for domestic uses. 

10. Tool-house. 

13. Furnish also a plan of the Model or Practising School, 
Rowing 

1. The elevation. 

2. Ground plan. 

3. Arrangements for classes. 

4. Mode of warming and ventilating. 

5. The play-ground. 

6. The Master’s house. 

7. The out-buildings. 

14. Ventilation.—State in what manner the school buildings are to 

be ventilated and warmed. * 

15. What extent of enclosed ground will be provided for the em¬ 
ployment and exercise of the students? 

# • , * 

16. Which of the following subjectsaie to be included in the scheme 

instruction ? 

1. Religious instruction. 

Under what heads? 

SB. Reading. 

3. Writing and book-keying. 

4. Arithmetic. 

5. Mensuration of planes and solids. 

6. Algebra. 

7. Whether any mathematics; and if so, in what form, and to 
wlvit extent? 

8. English grammar. 

9. Etymology. 

10. English history. 

11. Geography. 

12. Explanation of natural phenomena. 

13. Whether mechanics; and if so, in what form and for what 

objwt, • # 

14. The organization, discipline, and management of Elementary , 
Schools. 

„J5. What “methods” will be taught? 

.^16. Will Latin be taught? 
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17. At what age will the students be received into the school ? 

18. During what period will they be required to reside. 

19. Wlyit part of that period will they be required to devote to 
daily teaching in the Model or Practising School ? 

20. What sum will each student be required to pay towards the ex¬ 
penses of his maintenance and training? 

21. Will any exhibitions be granted? If so, how many, of what 
amount, and how will tjieir distribution be regulated ? 

22. What officers are to be appointed for the instruction and 
training of the- students of the Normal School, and at what sala¬ 
ries? 

Principal. £ perannyin. 

Vice-Principal .... 

How many Masters ? . 

Superintendent of house¬ 
hold and garden-work 
Master of Model or 
Practising School. . . 

2:1. What is the scheme of expenditure likely to be auuually incurred 
under the following heads ? 

1. Salaries of Principal and all Masters. 

2. Books, stationery, apparatus, and tools. 

3. Ground-rent and lepairs. 

4. Taxes and rates. 

5. Fuel and lights. 

(i. Supply of water. * ( • • 

7. Clothing, linen, and furniture. 

8. Food. 

9. Servants’ wages. 

10. Medical attendance and sundry incidental expenses. 

11. Exhibitions. 

24. State your reasons for expecting that the Schools will be 
efficiently and permanently supported. State probable amount of % 

1. Annual subscriptions and donations, 

2. Annual collections, 

3. Annual produce of endowment, , 

4. Annual pajmeats by the patrons or fiieuds of students 
trained as schoolmasters, 

5. Any other source of income. 

25. What is the estimated cost of the building? Stale separately the 
cost of 

• 1. The Site, 4 

2. The Model or Practising School, 

3. The Normal School, including the apartments for the residence 
of the Pnncipal, and of the students, and any Masters, 

4. The boundary fences, 
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tf 

5. The amount of the legal expenses, 

6. And any other expenses. 

(The answers to the above Questions must be signed by the builder, 
or by the architect and builder, if the plans were not drawn in the 
Council Office.) 

26. What is the amount now raised by subscription to meet this ex¬ 
penditure? 

27. How much do the promoters expect to raise by subscriptions 
and donations, in addition to the above ? 

28. Have you applied to any society, or other similar source for aid ; 
and if so, what has been granted or promised, or on ifehat grounds has 
the application been refused ? 

29. Do you intend to apply to any society or other source for 
.aid? 

30. What will be the extent of the deficiency in the funds for the 
erection of the Normal and Model School buildings, after you have col¬ 
lected all your subscriptions and donations, not including any grant 
from the Committee of Council. 

The above questions, and the replies to them, were read and signed 
at a meeting of the School Committee [or Trustees] of the 

School, duly convened on this day of 

184 at 
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MINUTES 

OP THB 

COMMITTEE OP COUNCIL ON EDUCATION. 
1842-3. 


Battersea Normal School. 

At a Meeting of the Committee of Council on Education, 
held November 11, 1842 : 

Head, the Minute of this Committee, dated 23rd June, 1841, 
and presented to Parliament in the session of 1842, relating to 
the Battersea Normal school. 

Read a letter from Mr. Kay Shuttleworth and Mr. Edward 
Cavleton Tnfnell, stating that the expenses of establishing the 
school, and maintaining it to December 1842, are upwards of 
4000/. beyond the sums received from, the patrons and friends 
of pupils in repayment of the charges of their maintenance and 
education, ana that about 1500/. have been contributed by 
persons interested in elementary education towards this charge 
of 4000/., leaving 2500/. in December, 1842, which sum has 
been advanced by Mr. KajT Shuttleworth arid Mr. Edward 
Carleton Tufnelt, for the establishment and support of the 
school from their private funds. 

Resolved, That in consideration of the services rendered by' 
the Battersea Normal School to the Executive Government in 
the education of schoolmasters, and of the number of masferst' 
now training therein, who are available for the public ser¬ 
vice, 1000/. be granted towards the expenses hitherto incurred 
in the establishment of that school, the right of inspection 
being secured in perpetuity. 


Edinburgh and Glasgow Model Schools. 

At a Meeting of the Committee of Council on Education, 
held 16 January, 1843: 

• Read, the humble petition of the Education Committee of 
the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, dated 26th 
November, 1842; together with the minute of the Education 
Committee of the General Assembly, dated the 25th November, 
1842; and a* petition from the Committee of the Glasgow 
Society, dated tne 26th November, 1842. 


B 
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Correspondence respecting the Grant to the 

From the foregoing documents their Lordships learn, that 
the Glasgow Education Society are prepared to convey the 
site and buildings of their Normal seminary to the General 
Assembly in trust for ever &s model elementary schools (for 
the education of the poor of the city of Glasgow), and as a 
Normal school for the instruction and training of schoolmasters 
of elementary schools for the children of the labouring classes, 
to be maintained and conducted by the General Assembly. 
That certain members of the Committee of the Glasgow 
Education Society will assume, as an individual and personal 
responsibilty, all debts owing by that society, after the 5000/. 
has been applied to the liquidation of such debts * that the 
General Assembly will sustain no responsibility whatever with 
respect to the claims of any auditors on the Glasgow Educa¬ 
tion Society ; and that the creditors will have no claim on the 
buildings, which will be subject to no mortgage cither on the 
part of the Society or of the Assembly. 

Resolved, That the grant of 5000/. be paid whenever the 
remaining terms of their Lordships’ Minute are fulfilled, vis.:— 

That the draft of the deed by which the Glasgow Education 
Society convey their schools to the General Assembly be sub¬ 
mitted to their Lordships before it is executed, in order that it 
may be examined by th^ir counsel, and that the deed be not 
executed until it has been approved by their Lordships. 

That the inspection of the Glasgow Model and Normal 
schools by Her Majesty’s inspector be secured in the trust deed. 
jnThat an attested copy <?f .the deed, when registered, be 
transmitted to the Council Offic&, to be there preserved. 

Resolved, That the Education Committee of the General 
Assembly shall be at liberty to permit the Glasgow Education 
Society to apply to the liquidation of the debt remaining after 
the payment ot (lie 5000/., such funds as may arise from sub¬ 
scriptions and collections in Glasgow, and a proportion of other 
subscriptions and collections to the Normal schools of the As¬ 
sembly as described in tlieir minute of the 25th November, 1842; 
but that the Education Committee of the General Assembly 
sliajl not enter into any conditional agreement (w ith the Glas¬ 
gow Education Society, or with the persons becoming respon¬ 
sible for this debt), rendering the General Assembly liable to 
any portion of tlie debts of that society or of these individuals, 
provided the funds derived from subscriptions and collections 
should be insufficient to defray the remaining debt of the 
Glasgow Education Society, or should by any accident be lost 
or misapplied; or provided the Education Committee of‘the 
Assembly in any other way fail in furnishing any such hinds 
frojn subscriptions find collections in Glasgow or elsewhere, 
towards the liquidation of tno remaining debt of the Glasgow 
Education Society. 
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Resolved, That on the fulfilment of the foregoing conditions, 
5001. be paid to the Glasgow Education Society, towards the 
expenses incurred in conducting their Normal and Model 
schools during the past year. 


MinutL’ of a Meeting of the Genkiial Assembly’s Education 
Committee, held 25tli November* 184*2. 

# 

The meeting having been constituted, and a deputation from 
the Glasgow Society present, consisting of Messrs. Stow, 
Dunlop, Brown and Buchanan* 

Read the following heads of the proposal lately m&de to the 
Committee by the Glasgow Society:— 

1. That the Education Committee shall immediately appl/ 
to Government to advance the 5000 1. granted for the Glasgow 
Normal school. 

2. That this sum. when raised, be applied towards payment 
of the debt of 10,677/. repoitcd by Mr. Gibson to the douncil 
Committee, as the amount of the Society’s debt. 

3. That, in payment of the balance of this debt, the Educa¬ 
tion Committee shall pay to the Glasgow Society, first, what¬ 
ever sums of subscription may have already been received, or 
which may hereafter be received and specially destined for the 
Glasgow School; second, one-half of all the other subscriptions 
received or to be received and not specially destined for the 
Edinburgh School; and, tliircl, f whatever sums the directors Of 
the Glasgow Normal school, or such of them as may be named 
an auxiliary committee for raising subscriptions for the Genera^ 
Assemblys Normal schools, may be enabled to obtain the same 
when not specially destined otherwise, to be applied towards 
payment of the above debt, till the whole amount is paid oft 1 . ’ 

4. That these conditions being agreed to, the Glasgow So¬ 
ciety shall convey over to the General Assembly's Committee 
the site and buildings of their Normal school, free of debt, in 
terms of the minute of the Privy Council on 1< duration. 

5. That the Glasgow Society undertake and become respen-. 
sible in the meantime for whatever portion of the 'debt may 
not now be paid off, and take the entire risk of the ultimate 
payment of the debt (other than the Government 5000/.) from 
the subscriptions received and to be received under Article 3 
hereof, and also to provide for the interest of any balance of 
’debt until it shall be so paid off; the General Assembly’s 
Education Comtnittee being no otherwise bound for the debt 
than that the subscriptions received and to be received in terms 
of Article 3, shall be appropriated as therein set fbrth, and 
that merely to the extent of the amount repotted to the 
Council Committee, via., 10,677/., the debt until so paid off 
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Correspondence respecting the (Want to the 

being, to all intents and purposes, the debt' of the Glasgow 
Society, or rather the individual members thereof. 

6. That after the 5000/. is. received from the Government 
and applied as before mentioned, tad the Glasgow school con¬ 
veyed to the General Assembly, the Education Committee 
shall undertake the management of the school, and relieve the 
Glasgow Society of the same in tithe coming, applying for its 
support the Government grant of 500/. a-year, and the extra 
sum agreed to be given from the Committee's own school 
fund.” 

Read also the following minute of the Glasgow* Society 
hating reference to the above proposal: “ There was laid before 
the meeting a letter from Mr. Gordon, secretary to the Educa¬ 
tion Committee of the General Assembly, dated the 18th 
current, with a statement of what the Committee considered 
to be the heads of the proposal regarding the Glasgow 
Normal Seminary made by the Society on the 15th current, 
and a request that intimation be given to the Committee pre¬ 
vious to their next meeting on the 25th current, whether these 
heads be correctly stated and approved by the Society. 

“ The meeting authorize their secretary, Mr. Stow, to reply 
that the heads of the proposal made by the Society are cor¬ 
rectly reported in the statement now before them, and that 
the Society are ready to unite with the Committee in carrying 
the proposed arrangement into effect with as little delay as 
possible; also that the individual members of the Society who 
become responsible for the falfilpient of the obligations under¬ 
taken, arc Messrs. Henry Dunlop, William Brown, John 
Dead better, William Campbell, Hugh Cogan, James Wright, 
David Stow, and James Buchanan.” 

The Meeting, however, request— 

1st. That the Glasgow Auxiliary Committee for raising sub¬ 
scriptions may be a joint Committee, consisting of several of 
the ministers of Glasgow and several of the directors of the 
Society, and that it may be understood that whatever money 
way be raised in Glasgow, whether by subscriptions or other¬ 
wise, for the Assembly’s normal fund, is to be appropriated to 
the payment of the debt of the Society. 

2nd. 1 hat the Committee of the General Assembly will allow 
their own application to the Committee of Privy Council 
for the grant of 5000/. and future annual endowment of 500/., 
to be accompanied by an application from the Glasgow Society 
for the year’s endowment of 500/., which has been lost since 
the date of the Government proposal, in consequence of the 
unavoidable delay in conveying the site and buildings of the 
seminary to the Assembly’s Committee; and that this applica¬ 
tion be recommended to the favourable consideration or the 
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Council Committee, in order; to relieve the Society of part of 
the expense incurred in carrying on the schools during the 
interval. , . 

The •meeting appoint Messrs. 1}unlop, Brown, Leadbetter, 
M'Gepvge, Stow and Buchanan, a deputation to attend the 
meeting of the Assembly’s Committee on the 25th current, to 
afford any explanations that may bo required, or to endeavour 
to remove any difficulties that may arise in completing the 
arrangement. . . 

The meeting having deliberately considered the proposal 
above detailed, consider it a liberal proposal on the part of 
the Society, and unanimously agree to accedo to it. 

Direct, therefore, that a petition in terms of Artyde 1 of the 
heads be forwarded to the Committee of Council on Educa¬ 
tion, setting forth that the Assembly Committee are now prob 
pared to fulfil the conditions on which the Council Committee, 
by theif minute of the 21st. December last, resolved to “ap¬ 
propriate 5000/. to defray a portion of the debt incurred by 
the Glasgow Society,” and also to appropriate 500/. per annum 
“ towards the annual expenditure,” of the Glasgow Normal 
Seminary, and transnytting at the same tjmc a copy of this 
minute, that the circumstances under which the application 
is made may be distinctly understood by the Committee of 
Council, which circumstances aie principally these: that on 
receiving the grant of 5000/., the Glasgow Society will “ convey 
over to the General Assembly’s Committee the site and build¬ 
ings of their Normal school free, of debt,” and that the Society, 
or rather the individuals composing it, and named in the 
Society’s minute of 22nd November, undertake the remaining 
debt, reserving no claim on the buildings for any part there®. 

The Assembly Committee further agree to transmit the 
petition of the Glasgow Society for the sum of 500/., as towards 
the expenses of upholding the institution for the year ending 
at Martinmas last, and trust that the amount expended by the 
society more or less directly in upholding the school for that 
period, and which is understood to exceed 500/., will be held 
by the Council Committee as equivalent to the contribution 
required to ipeet their,grant. 

In presenting the petition to tho Council Committee,. it may 
be proper to state, for, their Lordships’, information, that the 
subscription by which it >vas proposed to raise-the sums cor¬ 
responding, to their munificent grants- for the Normal schools 
has bpen proceeding for the last six months ; but that from 
cause* unnecessary to.be noticed here, the whole amount sub¬ 
scribed fot.^ptlv does- not yet exceed the sum of 1300/. 

(Signed) J ami's-Bogdana?*, Vigo Convener, 
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Tq the Right Honourable the Dogos Coh*4TT$k of Privy 
Council or Education. 

The Petition of the Glasgow Educational Society— 

Humbly shoWkth, 

That your petitioners have now come to an arrangement 
with the Education Committee of the General Assembly, sub¬ 
ject to your Lordships 4 approval, for the conveyance of the site 
and buildings of their Normal seminary to the said Committee, 
they undertaking to conduct the schools imfuture according to 
the plan proposed by your Lordships in December fyst. Ac¬ 
cording to this arrangement, which will be detailed to your 
Lcjftlships by the General Assembly’s Committee, your Lord- 
ships will observe that certain individual members of your 
petitioners’ society undertake to relieve the General Assembly 
of all risk arising from inability to raise a sufficient sum by 
subscriptions to pay the remainder of your petitioners’ debt, 
and that your petitioners have renounced all claim on the. site 
and buildings, thus fulfilling the conditions required by your 
Lordships to entitle them to the grant of 5000/. 

That your petitioners, owing to unavoidable delay in the 
negotiations regarding this transaction -with the General As¬ 
sembly’s Committee, have been subjected to the expense of 
carrying on the schools, and also to the loss of interest on their 
debt for another year. 

Your petitioners therefore pray that your Lordships will 
take their case into consideration,, and in order to relieve them 
of part of this loss, will grarft them now the sum of 500/. which 
your Lordships would have given to the General Assembly, if 
thg negotiations between your petitioners and their Education 
Committee had been brought to a close in December last, when 
your Lordships’ proposal was submitted to them; and that 
your Lordships will sanction the arrangement now made with 
the General Assembly’s Committee, so that your petitioners 
may receive without further delay the 5000/. granted by your 
Lordships to pay part of their debt, and that the school^ pray 
be carried on in future with all the advantages contemplated 
by your Lordships. 

(Signed) Wiluam Brown, a Member 6f Committee. 

' John Leadbetter, Treasurer. * 

James Buchanan, Treasurer to Building Fu’ftd. 
David Stow, Secretary. ™ 

At GlavpO'T, the 26th November, 1842; 
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Unto the Rig ill' Honourable the Loros of the Committee of 
Council on Education. 

The Hlnnble Petition of tho Education Committee of the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scot land : 

Showeth, 

That by minute of Council dated 21st December last, 
your Lordships, under certain conditions, “Resolved, that 
5000/. be granted to*the Education Committee of the General 
Assembly of the Chuvch of Scotland, to enable them to found 
Model and Normal schools in Glasgow, the Glasgow Education 
Society conveying the site and buildings of their Normal 
seminary to the General Assembly in trust for evei* as Model 
elementary schools (for tho children of the poor of the city of 
Glasgow), and as a Normal school (for tho instruction and 
training of Schoolmasters of elementary schools, for the children 
of the labouring classes), to be maintained and conducted by 
the General Assembly;—Resolved also, to appropriate the 
sum of 500/. per annum towards the annual expenditure of the 
above-named Normal seminary in Glasgow, grants to the same 
amount, under similar conditions, being at the same time made 
to enable the Assembly Committee to establish and uphold a 
normal seminary in Edinburgh.” 

That the Glasgow Society are now prepared, with the aid of 
the grant of the Council Committee, to convey to the petitioners 
the site and buildings of the Glasgow Seminary, relieved of the 
claim? now resting upon them, and have themselves become re¬ 
sponsible for tho remainder of the debt, according to an arrange-, 
ment detailed in a minute of the General Assembly’s Con^f 
mittee, dated 25th November current, which is herewith trans¬ 
mitted, in order that your Lordships may know the circum¬ 
stances under which the present application is made. 

That the petitioners are therefore now enabled to fulfil the 
conditions oh which the grant of 5000/. was offered for the 
sentinary in Glasgow. 

That the petitioners are also “willing to appropriate the 
sum of 500/. per annum,” from their ordinary school fund, 
towards the annual expenditure of the Glasgow Seminary, and 
fulfil the other conditions annexed to that annual grant. 

May it therefore please your lordships to take the premises 
under consideration, and on tho necessary ; deed of conveyance 
.being made out and executed by the parties and approved by 
vour. Lordships, to advance to the petitioner? the sum erf 5000/. 
f ‘to defray a portion of the debt incurred by the Glasgow 
Education Society” on account of the Normal seminary; also 
the sum of 500/. towards the expenditure of tb? institution for 
the year commencing at the term of Martinmas, 1842, the 
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same to be repeated annually at the pleasure of your Lord- 
ships. 

And your petitioners will ever pray. 

(Signed) Jamks Buchanan, Vice Convener. 

Edinburgh, 26 November, 1842. 


Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
S IRj Whitehall,2<Jth July, 1843. 

I am directed by the Committee of Council on Education 
to,recall your attention to my letter, dated the 31st December, 
1841, enclosing minutes which'their Lordships had then framed 
respecting the establishment of Normal and Model schools, 
both in Edinburgh and Glasgow, under the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland. 

Since that period, considerable correspondence has occurred 
respecting the arrangements contemplated in these minutes, 
for the establishment of a Normal and Model school in Glas¬ 
gow. Their Lordships have not received any further communi¬ 
cation concerning the Normal and Model school in Edinburgh. 

The establishment of these schools, both in Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, was however regarded as one plan. My Lords did 
not contemplate the establishment of the Glasgow Normal 
bchool alone, but in connexion with the erection of a Normal 
school in Edinburgh; and they did not intend to pay the grants 
for the erection or establishment of these schools, unless they 
were satisfied there was a fair ^prospect that the sutns required 
for their maintenance would be regularly contributed by the 
general Assembly. 

The correspondence has been for a short time in suspension, 
in order that the Education Committee of the General As¬ 
sembly might have time to ascertain, whether the resources 
at their command would enable them to ombrace the whole of 
this scheme. 

My Lords are prepared to give full effect to their minutes. 
They have appropriated 5000/. according to the terms of the 
first part of their minute, for the establishment of tire Glasgow 
schools. They have set apart 5000/. towards the erection of 
the Edinburgh Normal school, on the conditions of the second 
part pf their minute; and according to tho terms of the third 
ptwt of their minute, they will be ready to pay 500/, ptr annum 
to each of -these institutions, provided the General Assembly 
appropriate 500/. per annum also to eaeh school. 

My Lords are desirous' to ascertain, whether, the Education 
Committee of thle General Assembly anticipate they will be able 
to carry into execution the plan; both for the establishment of 
the Glasgow Normal school and the erection of the Normal 
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school in Edinburgh/and likewise to make the annual grants 
required for the maintenance of these institutions. 

You will therefore be pleased to submit this letter to the 
Education Committee of the General Assembly, and to request 
their early consideration of its contents. 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) ,J. P, Kay Shuttle worth. 

John Gordon, Esq. 


Sir, Edinburgh College, 3 August, 1843. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
letter of the 29th ult., and having laid the same t^sfore the 
General Assembly’s Education Committee, am now directed 
to transmit to you the accompanying copy of a minute of a 
meeting held by them on the subject, of this date. 

I have the honour tq be, - 

Sir, your very obedient servant, ' 

J. P. Kay Shuttlewortli, Esq. (Signed) John Gordon. 


Cory Minute of tbe General Assembly’s Education 
Committee, dated 3rd August, 1843. 


Present 


Rev. Dr. Muir, 

Rev. Dr. Grant, 

Rev. John Paul, 

Rev. James Feitch, 

Rev. James Macfarlane, 


John Bowie, 
James M'lnncs, 
John Swinton. 
John S. More, 
David Smith. 




A communication from the Committee of the Privy 
Council on Education now laid before the meeting and con¬ 
sidered. 

■The Committee of Council therein express a desire “ to as¬ 
certain whether the Education Committee of the General As¬ 
sembly anticipate they will be able to carry into execution the 
plan both for tho establishment of the Glasgow Normal school 
and the erection of the Normal school in Edinburglvand like¬ 
wise to make the annual grants for the maintenance of these 
institutions.” * • 

In reply, the General Assembly’s Education Committee de¬ 
sire topsail to remembrance that in the month of November 
last, they transmitted' to the Committee of Council a petition 
.stating that they were prepared to “ fulfil the conditions on 
which the grant of 5000/. was offered for tbe seminary in Glas¬ 
gow and also that they were willing to “ appropriate tho 
sdm of 5004 per annum from the ordinary fund, towards the 
annual expenditure of the Glasgow seminary.’.’ 
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They now beg tq repeat‘that they are still prepared to fulfil, 
in the manner which they formerly described, and which the 
Committee of Council expressly approved, all the conditions 
on which the grant of 500Qi. lyas offered for the seminary in 
Glasgow; and also, that they are no less willing and able than 
formerly to appropriate the sum of 500/. per annum from their 
ordinary fund, towards the expenditure ornthat seminary. 

It now appears, however, that “ the establishment of the 
schools, both in Edinburgh and Glasgow, was regarded by the 
Committee of Council as one plan; that tlfcir Lordships did not 
contemplate the establishment of the Glasgow Normal school 
'alone, but in connexion with a Normal school in Edinburgh;” 
and that therofore the negotiation in regard to the Glasgow 
seminary, already advanced to the last stage, is to proceed no 
farther until the Assembly Committee are prepared to fulfil 
the conditions in regard to the seminary in Edinburgh. 

The Assembly Committee had not before been aware that such 
was the view entertained by their Lordships. They believed 
that the grants for the Glasgow seminary were intended to 
take effect whenever the conditions in respect to it were ful¬ 
filled and whatever degree of progress might then happen to 
be made in regard to the other school. Such was the under¬ 
standing also of the directors in Glasgow, and so the matter 
has been apprehended by the Church of Scotland. The Com¬ 
mittee think it necessary to state the grounds on which they 
had taken up this impression, and conceived that they were 
warranted in communicating the same to the public. 

1. It was not intimated ifWhe minute of Council of 31st 
December, 1841, that the arrangements proposed for the two 
schools were considered' as inseparable parts of one plan, and 
such being the view of the Committee of Council, it may be 
regretted that the minute contained no explicit announcement 
in regard to it, seeing that it involved a point sure to emerge 
afterwards as one of practical importance. 

2. The petition before referred to, prayed for an advance of 
the grants for the Glasgow school, not prospectively, but at 
once, “ upon the necessary deed of conveyance being made out 
and executed by the parties and this, while their minute of 
25th November, accompanying the petition, stated that, “ from 
causes unnecessary to be noticed, the whole amount then sub¬ 
scribed for both schools did not exceed 1300/,” plainly inti¬ 
mating that the committee desired the one arrangement to take 
effect -before the other, and did not apprehend any obstacle 
from the feet of a simultaneous progress being necessary. < 

This -evident understanding of the m'atter on their part 
waft net corrected in tho reply of the Committee of Council 
contained in their minute, in reference to that petition. On 
tho contrary, their Lordships therein resolved that the grant 
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of 5000/. should bo paid, when *f all the terms of their Lord- 
ships' minute are fulfilled.” These terms are there repeated, 
and among them it is not stated, that before the grant eould 
be paid Urn conditions! 1 for the proposed school in Edinburgh 
wero also to be fulfilled, and that the two schools must advance 
together. 

Farther, the agreement with the Glasgow Society, which was 
submitted to the Committee of Council, assumes throughout, 
that tho conveyance was to take place, and the public grant to 
be advanced immediately, and while the subscription was still 
in progress j consequently before the conditions in regard to 
the Edinburgh school wore fulfilled. Nay, the first Article of 
that agreement expressly stipulates an immediate application 
for the grant of 5000/. The chief part of the agreement in¬ 
deed has no meaning unless on the supposition that the Glas¬ 
gow school was to be transferred, before tho Committee should 
be in a. condition to commence the one in Edinburgh. Now 
this agreement in all its parts was deliberately considered, and 
expressly sanctioned by the Committee of Council. 

3. On the 10th of May last, tho draft of a deed conveying 
the buildings of the Glasgow school was in terms of tho minute 
of Council, transmitted to the Committee of Council for their 
revisal. On the 17th of that month, it was intimated by the 
Committee of Council that the draft of the deed had been 
placed in the hands of- their counsel for revisal, and that they 
desired to know whether there was any existing mortgage of 
the buildings. But in tha communication no inquiry was 
made as to the progress of the subscription for the Edinburgh 
school; no indication was given that that subscription was ex¬ 
pected to bo completed before the transaction as to the othey. 
sciiool could proceed farther. On the contrary, the deed was 
sent for revisal to the legal assessor, seemingly with a view to 
its immediate execution ; and this, while it was known that the 
subscription for both schools did not yet exceed 1300/., conse¬ 
quently that the prospect was remote of the means being' ob¬ 
tained to complete the required erection in Edinburgh. 

The Committee respectfully solicit their Lordships’ reperusal 
of the documents now referred to; and they confidently trust 
it will be seen to have been impossible for them to have formed 
any other idea than that it was their Lordships’ intention to 
advance both the grants for the Glasgow School, simply upon 
the fulfilment of the conditions in respect to that school alone, 
.without reference to tho other. - 

Tl;e Committee repeat that they aro now, as they have been 
for the last six months, prepared to fulfil these conditions ; in 
particular,, to expend on that school, from their own funds, the 
sum of 5QQ/. per annum j and they do not doubt that their 
simple engagement to do so, as a Committee of the General 
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Assembly, who have never failed to fulfil their obligations, will 
be as satisfactory to the Committee of Council now as it was 
at any former period. . 

It is necessary to add that the Committee hav» all along 
intended to continue their Normal school in Edinburgh, in as 
great efficiency as heretofore, even after they shall have suc¬ 
ceeded to the charge of the school in Glasgow ; and that if it be 
thought indispensable that Normal schools should exist at the 
same time in both cities, it is hoped the present school in 
Edinburgh may be accepted as a school of that description 
until more suitable accommodation has been provided. 

In these circumstances they confidently trust that the Com¬ 
mittee of Council will, by an immediate advance of the proposed 

§ rants, enable them to fulfil the agreement with the Glasgow 
ociety, to receive the seminary under their charge, and at 
the same time to relieve it from a situation in which its difficul¬ 
ties are daily and unavoidably increased. 

In regard to the erection in Edinburgh, they will be enabled 
in the course of a few days to state to the Committee of Coun¬ 
cil the exact amount they are now prepared to expend on that 
undertaking; and they trust that, with their Lordships’ sanc¬ 
tion, a commencement may be soon made of an edifice every 
way suited to the purpose. 


Com/nUtee ot Council on Education, Council Office, 
gl Rj ‘ » Whitehall, 5 August, 1843. 

1 have the honour to acknowledge your letter, and a 
minute of the Education Committee of the General Assembly, 
both dated the 3rd of August. 

In the absence of the Lord President, a few days must elapse 
before the minute of the Education Committee can be sub¬ 
mitted to the Committee of Council on Education. 

In the mean time I hope to receive from you the communi¬ 
cation which the Education Committee of the General As¬ 
sembly propose to send respecting the Edinburgh Normal 
school. I allude to the concluding paragraph of the minute in 
which the Education Committee say, “ In regard toihe erection 
in Edinburgh, they will be enabled in the course of a few days 
to state to the Committee of Council the exact amount they are 
now prepared to expend on that undertaking; and they trust 
that, with their Lordships’ sanction, a commencement may be 
soon made’of an edifice every way suited to the purpose.!’ 

My Lords relied with confidence oh the £eal and energy of 
the Education Committee, and consequently they were satisfied 
that,, as they had received no intimation that the plan of erect¬ 
ing a Normal school in Edinburgh was' abandoned, it was 
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deemed to be an object worthy of the exertions of the church, 
and likely to be accomplished at an early period. Before, how¬ 
ever, the arrangements respecting the Glasgow Normal school 
were concluded, my Lords thought it desirable, as they had 
received no statement that any considerable progress had been 
made in collecting resources for the establishment of the Edin¬ 
burgh Normal school, according to the terms of their minute, to 
ascertain what prospect the Education Committee had of carry¬ 
ing that part of the osiginal plan into execution (irt accordance 
with the concluding paragraphs of Mr. Gibson’s letter, dated 
December, 1841, on which their Lordships’ minute was founded), 
and likewise with the letter dated 31st of December, 1841, 
(enclosing that minute,) in which I announce their Lordships’ 
intention to grant 10,000/. (ten thousand pounds) to the General 
Assembly, to found two Model and Normal schools, one in 
Edinburgh and the other in Glasgow, and also to appropriate 
1000/. (one thousand pounds) per annum to the maintenance 
of these schools. 

I am desirous to convey to you the assurahee, that the Com¬ 
mittee of Council are not disposed to postpone the execution of 
one part of their minute, untd the whole is fulfilled, provided the 
intention of the Education Committee of the General Assembly 
remains unchanged, and there is a fair prospect that their ex¬ 
ertions to carry the plan into execution will be successful. 

I have the honour to be, 

Sir, your obedient servant, 
(Signed)' d. P. Kay Suuttleworth. 

John Gordon, Esq. 


gjftj Kdinhtirgh College, 10 August, 1843. 

I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
communication of the 5tli inst., which I have laid before the 
General Assembly’s Education Committee. 

They desire me to express their gratification in being offered 
that, “ the Committee of Council arc not disposed to postpone 
the execution of one part of this minute until the whole is ful¬ 
filled, provided the intention of the General Assembly to carry 
the whole into execution remains unchanged;’’ and they trust 
that, having offered to fulfil the conditions in regard to the 
Glasgow seminary, and being resolved to proceed with the 
establishment of the one in Edinburgh, no delay may now take 
place* in the completing of their title to the erection in 
Glasgow, and in' tbeir entering on the management of that 
institution. 

In regard to the seminary in Edinburgh, the Committee 
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lequest you will do them the favour to present the accompany¬ 
ing memorial and petition to tho Committee of Council, 

I have the honour to be, f 

Sir, your very obedient humble servant, 

(Signed) John Gordon. 

J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, Esq. 


Unto the Right Honourable the Committee of Her Ma¬ 
jesty’s Privy Council on Education. 

The Memorial and Petition of the Education Committee 

of the General Assi mbly of the Church of Scotland : 

Humbly Showeth, 

That by minute of Council dated 31st December, 1841, 
your Lordships 11 Resolved that 5000/. be granted to the 
Education Committee of the General Assembly of the Church 
of Scotland, to enable them to erect a building for Model and 
Normal schools in Edinburgh,” on the following among other 
conditions, “ that the General Assembly raise 5000Z, in ad¬ 
dition to the 50001. granted by the Committee, and that the 
whole of these sums be expended on the erection of the Model 
and Normal School buildings and on the purchase of a suit¬ 
able site. 

That your Lordships, by the same minute, further “Resolved 
to grant 500/. per annum ” to that Model and Normal school 
in Edinburgh, on the fofllovjjin'g among other conditions : 
“ That the General Assembly grant 500/. per annum in addi¬ 
tion towards the annual expenditure” of that school. 

That the memorialists arc now prepared to advance toward i 
the erection of the said Model and Normal school building in 
Edinburgh, and the purchase of a suitable site therefor, the sum 
of 2500/. 

That they arc also now prepared to advance the sum of 500/. 
per annum towards the annual expenditure of that school. 

That if your Lordships shall be pleased so far to modify the 
above Resolutions as to accept of these advances on the part 
of the memorialists for their respective purposes, and to meet 
the same by advances of the like amount from the funds at your 
disposal, that is, of tho sum of 2500/. for the building and 
500/. per annum for the annual expenditure, the memorialists 
state it as their deliberate conviction that the sum of 5000/. 
will suffice for tho purchase of a suitable site, and for the 
erection of a building in all respects suitable and sufficient ft* 
the purposes of a Model and Normal school in Edinburgh ; and 
this opinion they rest on the following among other considera¬ 
tions,—that recently a very large accession has been made to 
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the means of elementary education in Edinburgh by the es¬ 
tablishment in different parts of the town of schools on the 
Henot Foundation; which schools, besides being served by 
well-qualified masters, offer the further attraction of a gratis 
instruction ; that there are also numerous and well-frequented 
schools connected with the Kirk Sessions, and accessible, by 
the 1 educed rate of school fees, to the children of the poor; 
and that, in consequence, a veiy large resort of ordinary pupils 
cannot be expected to, the Model school in connexion with the 
Noimal, however well accommodated and however well con¬ 
ducted ; probably not more than 200 pupils. 

It is believed that, under these circumstances, which are 
partly of recent occurrence, though they are likely^to bo of 
lasting continuance, a building may be erected at the cost 
abovo mentioned, affording every necessary .accommodation 
for the purposes of a Model and Normal school; and in making 
the proposal to pioceed on that scale, it is hoped the tttemo- 
ualists may not bo thought to show an undue anxiety to 
k commend it to jour Loidships’ acceptance,by suggesting the 
possible disadvantage and danger to the institution, if by 
chance it should display to the public view an amount of 
accommodation in any great degree disproportioned to the use 
If what is now pioposed shall be approved by your Lordships, 
a plan of the intended building may be afteiwaids submitted 
to your inspection. 

The other conditions expressed in the minute of Council 
of 31 st December, lb 11, the memorialists arc also prepared to 
fulfil 

Ala} it therefoie, please your Lordships to grant the 
sum of 2500/ towards the erection of a building for a 
Model and Normal school in Edinburgh, and the sum of 
500/. annually towards the maintenance of the seminary, 
and upon condition of the like sums being advanced by 
the memorialists, and upon their fulfilling the other 
conditions specified in the mmuto of Council of 31st 
December, 1841. 

And your Petitioners will ever pray, 

(Signed) Win jam Mum, Convener 

Eilitu uigh, 50th August, 1S43. 


• Committee of Counei! on F(location, Council Office, 

m SfR, Whitehall, l September, 1343. 

Thp Committee of Council on Education have had before 
them the lecent minutes of the Education Committee of the 
General Assembly, and your letters enclosing those minutes, 
concerning the establishment and support of a Model school. 
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for the instruction of the children of the poor in each of the 
cities of Edinburgh and Glasgow in connexion with a Normal 
school, for the instruction and training of schoolmasters in each 
of those cities. e 

Their Lordships have especially considered the proposal 
that the sum to be expended on the Model school for the poor, 
and in the Normal school for training schoolmasters in Edin¬ 
burgh, should not exceed 5000/. instead of the contemplated 
outlay of 10,000/., and that the sums tq, be respectively con¬ 
tributed by the General Assembly, and by the Committee of 
Council on Education, should be reduced to 2500/. 

Their Lordships are desirous that it should bo borne in 
mind, that when they proposed the expenditure of 1000/. per 
annum for the maintenance of the Edinburgh Normal and 
Model schools (beyond the fees paid by the students and 
pupils) they chiefly had in view the arrangements necessary 
for the instruction and training of the masters, who should pass 
through the prescribed course of lectures and lessons, in the 
classes of the Normal school, and who should attend the Model 
school, to be trained in the practical duties of schoolmasters, by 
assisting in the general discipline and management, and in the 
instruction of the classes of poor children taught in that school. 

The proposed building should therefore contain accommoda¬ 
tion, not merely for the assembling of a school of 200 poor 
children, which the Education Committee propose should form 
the Model school, but also of convenient class-rooms for the 
instruction-of the students*ia attendance on the Normal school; 
a room for a library, another Tor the requisite apparatus of in¬ 
struction, and a board-room. 

Their Lordships had in view further arrangements, when 
they proposed the expenditure of 10,000/., and they are still of 
opinion that if the students could reside under the same roof 
with the rector, and form one household, of which he was the 
head, not only would their instruction be prosecuted with 
greater regularity and success, but the formation of their cha¬ 
racters and the regulation of their habits would become an 
object of more peculiar solicitude. 

In the building which it is now proposed to erect, arrange¬ 
ments cannot be made for the residence of the students; but if 
the Education Committee arc of opinion that the class-rooms 
and other apartments requisite for the instruction of the 
students of the Normal school (together with the Model school) 
can be erected for 5000/., my Lords are unwilling to refuse .then- 
consent to the alteration of the scheme of expenditure In ac¬ 
cordance with the wishes of the Education Committee of the 
General Assembly. 

They agree therefore that the sums to be contributed towards 
the erection of the Normal and Model school, building by 
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the Education Committee of the General Assembly and their 
Lordships shall respectively be 2500/. instead of 5000/. 

1 am to request that, as soon as the site has been selected 
and the plbns prepared, they may be submitted for their Lord- 
ships’ approval, and to say that their Lordships will be ready 
to instruct their architect to prepare, without charge, a sketch 
of the plan of the proposed schools, in accordance with any in¬ 
structions which the Education Committee may furnish him 
for his guidance, if that arrangement will prevent expense, or 
promote the early success of the plans of the Committee. 

If the Education Committee desire the assistance of their 
Lordships’ architect, they will therefore furnish him with a plan 
of the site, and' with the requisite instructions. With regard to 
the annual sum of 500/. which their Lordships expressed their 
willingness to grant towards the maintenance of these schools, 
they think it right to ask lor further information, inasmuch as 
the reduction of the expenditure upon the building will, as they 
conceive, diminish necessarily the extent of accommodation, 
and consequently of the maintenance of the establishment, 
towards which they consented to make that grant. 

I have the honour, &c., 
(Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttleworth. 

John Gordon, Esq. 

Secretary to the Education Committee of the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland. 


Sm, Edinburgh College, September 16, 1843. 

Your coinmunication of the 1st current has been laid beforo 
ihe General Assembly’s Education Committee. They desire me 
to express their grateful acknowledgments that the Committee of 
Council have been pleased to assent to the proposed alteration in 
the scheme of expenditure upon the building for a Normal School 
in Edinburgh, by agreeing that the sums to he contributed towards 
the object by them and by the Committee of the General Assembly 
shall be respectively 2,500/., in place of 5,000/., as formerly 
proposed. 

1 have further to signify that no delay will take place in the 
selection of a proper site for the building; and that the Committee 
will very thankfully receive the assistance of their Lordships’ 
architect in the preparation of a plan. They could wish also to 
hava their Lordships’ permission to confer with that gentleman, 
’even now, in the choice of a site. 

In the plan of the building to be submitted for their Lordships) 
approval, it will be kept in view that the great object of the semi¬ 
nary is to afford to young men a complete training for the office 

c 
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of'elementary teachers; and that the classes which are to give the 
opportunities of practice in teaching, and which form what is called 
the Model School, will be assembled there mainly in subservience 
to that object, consequently that a considerable variety'of accom¬ 
modation must be provided j in particular, convenient class-rooms 
for the Model School and for the instruction of students under 
training, a library room, and a room for apparatus. They reckon 
that the sum which is now at command will suffice for the erection 
of a building suitable in these and all other particulars to the pur¬ 
pose in view. 

The Committee observe with the highest respect the solicitude 
so considerately expressed by their Lordships, that the students 
under training may have every possible advantage for the successful 
prosecution of their studies, and for the right formation of their 
characters. They participate in that anxiety; and though it be 
not now proposed that the building be constructed for the residence 
of the students, they are deeply sensible of the importance of these 
young men living much tinder the eye and direction of the rector; 
and from the first, the necessity has been perceived of making some 
very careful provision for their lodging, in whatever part of this 
large city it may be chosen. To this matter, therefore, they intend 
to direct their particular attention. 

Their Lordships have requested information as to the pi obable 
annual expenditure upon the seminary when carried on in the build¬ 
ing now proposed. The Committee are of opinion that to main¬ 
tain it according to its rank as an establishment under the Church, 
and honoured'dby the countenance and support of the Government, 
an expenditure will be required of at least 1,000Z. per annum. 
This will be, employed chiefly in defraying the salaries of the 
rector and his ‘assistants, and in the maintenance of the students; 
and it has not been intended that the outlay in these particulars 
should be less than it would have been, had the seminary been car¬ 
ried on in the larger edifice first proposed. If is not anticipated 
that there will be a less resort of students, for whose maintenance 
provision must be made: and the Committee retain the same 
opinion as formerly, of the necessity of requiring the highest quali¬ 
fication in the masters, and of securing them by adequate remune¬ 
ration. They trust, therefore, and consider it indeed essential, that 
their Lordships should continue the grant of 500f. per annum, on 
the condition of the like amount being advanced by the Church. 

I have the honour, &c. 

(Signed) John Gordon. 

J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, Esq., 

Secretary to the Privy Council Committee on Education. 
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♦ 

Sin, Edinburgh College, November W, 1843. 

I have the honour to transmit to the Committee of Council 
on Education the accompanying extract minute of the General 
Assembly 1 ? Education Committee, relative to the selection and feu 
of a site for the proposed new Normal School in Edinburgh. 

I have also transmitted by this day’s mail, under cover addressed 
to you, the plans and elevations which have been prepared by the 
architect of the Commissioners for the New Improvements in this 
City; and which the Assembly Committee will be well pleased 
that their Lordships direct to be submitted to the Government 
architect. 

I have, at the same time, as directed by the minute, to express 
the desire of the Committee that their Lordships jiaay be pleased, 
in order that the building may proceed without delay, ncfw to remit 
the sum of 2,5001. agreed to be granted from the fund at their 
disposal, and to state that the Assembly Committee are prepared 
immediately to advance the like amount. 

I have the honour to be, &c. 

(Signed) John Gordon. 

J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, Esq., 

Seciet.uy to thu Piivy Council Committee on Education. 


Extract Minute of the General Assembly* s Education Committee, 
22 nd November, 1843. 

Present— 

Rev. Dr. jVftur. 

Rev. Dr. Grant. 

Rev. Julin Paul. 

Rev. James Macfarlane. 

Rev. James Veitch. 

Mr. John Bowie. 

Mr. James MTnnes. 

Mr. D. Smith. 

Mr. Adam Longmore. 



The Sub-Committee, to whom the matter of selecting and feuing a site 
for the new Normal School in Edinburgh had been specially remitted, 
reported that they had, as authorized at last meeting, made offer to the 
Commissioners for the New Improvements, of the sum of 401. per annum, 
ns the feu duty for the stance selected for the said school, conditioning 
that the feu duty was not to be exigible till after the term of Whit¬ 
sunday, 1845, and that this offer had been accepted. The Sub-Com¬ 
mittee farther reported that the site fixed on was, in their opinion, pecu- 
.liarty eligible, and that they wen: happy to find that such was also the 
opinion of several respectable and influential gentlemen, residentere in 
Edinburgh, and who take a deep interest in this national undertaking, 
The Sub-Committee farther reported that, as directed, they had procured 
plans and elevations of the proposed building from Mr. George Smith, 
architect, Edinburgh, and who holds the appointment of architect for the 

c 2 
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city improvements; that as by the rules of the Commissioner for the 
New Improvements, the elevation and ground plan of all houses to be 
built on the ground belonging to the Commissioners required to be pre¬ 
pared by their own architect, the Committee deemed it besS tinder the 
circumstances, to request Mr. Smith also to prepare the plans of the 
interior arrangements; and the Sub-Committee reported that the same, 
as prepared by Mr. Smith and now submitted, appeared to be eminently 
calculated to meet the objects of the Committee. 

The Committee, after consideration, unanimously approved of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Sub-Committee and of the plans produced, and direct 
that the same be forthwith transmitted for the examination and approval 
of the Committee of Council on Education. And in transmitting these 
plans they desire to explain, that the ground which has been selected for 
the new institution is situated on the Castle Hill Terrace and in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the new Assembly Hall; that as the ground 
slopes to the south, the front elevation of the proposed building will 
consist of only two storeys, while the elevation of the back will be four 
storeys; that this peculiarity, so far from being a disadvantage, may be 
viewed as the reverse, as in the under floors ample accommodation is 
obtained for what may be termed the domestic arrangements of the 
establishment; and as there is to be a separate entrance to the under 
storeys from the back of the house, the two great departments will thus 
be kept in a manner separate and distinct. It will also be seen, that in 
1 *he upper floor ample provision is made not only for the apartments for 

1 rector or head master, but also for dormitories for a limited number 
annuie students who may be attending the Normal School. 
ingAs it is highly desirable that the building should be immediately com- 
tain .ced, the Committee further directed that in transmitting the plans to 
and flon, a special request should be made that the 2,500/. agreed to be 
an e ted by Government should be forthwith remitted to Edinburgh, 
the same, together with the like amount to be furnished by the 
r ^ommittee, be placed in a separate and special account, to be kept with 
> the Western Bank, Edinburgh, on account of this building. The Com¬ 
mittee suggest the Western Bank for this purpose, as that bank acts ns 
general treasurers to the Education Committee; and the Committee 
suggest that the whole sum, including the amount to be contributed by 
this Committee, be now deposited as above, as payments must be made 
from time to time to the contractors as the work proceeds. 

The Committee further directed that it should also be intimated to the 
Committee of Council on Education that this Committee will cheerfully 
submit the plans of the proposed building to the Government Architect, 
and not only gladly avail themselves of any suggestions which that gen¬ 
tleman may offer, but also of his services in inspecting the building trom 
time to time. 
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Committee of Council on Education, 

Sir, Council Office, Whitehall, November ‘i9,1843. 

I oca to acknowledge the receipt of the plans and eleva¬ 
tions of the Normal School proposed to be erected by the General 
Assembly of the Church of Scotland in Edinburgh. They have 
been referred to the architect of this department, and when they 
have been examined by him, I will communicate again with you 
on that subject. 

I have also to acknowledge the receipt* of the extract from the 
minutes of the Education Committee, dated the 22nd of November, 
1843. Their Lordships have no doubt' that the site selected is in 
all respects eligible, and that the plans will be found convenient. 
They trust it is unnecessary to convey to tho Education £ommittee 
tho assurance that they will be ready to aft'ord them every facility 
in their power for the immediate execution of the plan. 

Your letter, and tho minute which it encloses, convey a request 
“ that the 2,500/., agreed to be granted by Government, should 
be forthwith remitted to Edinburgh, that the same, together with 
the like amount to be furnished by the Education Committee, 
be placed in a separate Account to be kept at the Western Bank, 
Edinburgh, on account of this building.” 

I am directed, in reply, to refer the Education Committee of the 
General Assembly to tlie 5th condition in the minute respecting 
this grant, as communicated to that Committee on the^ 31st of 
December, 1841, viz.:— 

“ 5thly, That the 5,000/. be not paid to the Education .Com¬ 
mittee of the General Assembly until Ihe building is erected; until 
it is conveyed to the General Assembly; until the deed is regis¬ 
tered ; nor until all expenses incurred in the erection of the build¬ 
ing are defrayed, excepting what will be liquidated by their Lord- 
ships’ grant.” 

My Lords invariably require that this course be pursued before 
they direct the payment of any grant, whether for the erection of 
Elementary or Normal Schools. This will become apparent to 
the Committee from the perusal of the enclosed certificate, which 
the School Committee or trustees are required in every case to sign, 
as a preliminary to the payment of any grant. , 

* If the title of the site be satisfactory, and the Education Com¬ 
mittee feel no difficulty in fiaming a deed in conformity with tho 
condition of the grant, they may proceed with the erection of the 
building, with the certainty of obtaining the money when the 
structure is completed. 

, Their Lordships have no doubt that upon this being known to 
any banker, the money will be advanced to the Assembly; but I 
am instructed to say that their Lordships do not feel themselves at 
liberty to depart from the conditions of the grant in this respeef. 
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I shall be glad to receive from you, al an early period, a brief 
statement of the tenure on which the “ stance ” is field ; and I am 
to request that when a draft of the proposed conveyance is pre¬ 
pared, it may be transmitted to this office. » 

Both these documents will then be submitted to their Lordships’, 
Counsel for his approval, 

l have, &c., 

(Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttlewoktii. 
John Gordon, Esq., Edinburgh. 



SCHEME OF PERIODICAL INSPECTION FOR ENGLAND 
AND WALES. 


( Committee of Council on Education ; 

Council Office, Whitehall, December 2, 1843. 

My Lord, 

According to your request I’subrait to you the following account 
of the schools for which it is desirable, in pursuance of your Lordship’s 
Minute, dated November 22, to provide a periodical inspection, 
together with a plan for regulating that inspection. 

The populous and manufacturing districts chiefly referred to in that 
Minute, lie scattered over the coal-fields uud mining districts of 
England and Wales, and include the metropolis. 

The coal-fields and mines are found in the 
Noi tin:rn Districts. 

In the counties of Northumberland, 

Durham, 

Cumberland, 

Lancashire, and 
Yorkshire. 

In the Midland Districts in 
Cheshire, *’* 

Derbyshire, 

Nottinghamshire, 

Leicestershire, 

Warwickshire, 

Staffordshire, 

Flintshire, • • 

Denbighshire, ’ ' 

Anglesea. 

In what may be termed an 
Eastern District, there are no coal-fields nor mines. 

In the Western District mines and coal-fields are found in 
Herefordshire, 

Gloucestershire, 

Monmouth, 

, Somersetshire, * „ 

• Devonshire, 

Cornwall, 

Pembroke, 

Glamorgan, 

and other parts of Wales. In all these counties a dense population is 


Counties in 
which coal field 
and mines are 
the causes of 
manufai tures 
and density of 
population, 
arranged in 
districts. 



T>i»trlrU for 
Inspection. 


Two classes of 
< Tuiroll schools 
liable to inspec¬ 
tion. 

First. 


8ccond. 


List of such 
schools m every 
county m Eng¬ 
land and Wales. 
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employed in manufactures or mining, and the Metropolis and its depen¬ 
dencies are still moce.populous.;*—— " 

tfpon examination I find the schools connected with the Church o. 
Erigland, which are liable to be inspected, naturally group themselves 
round these populous counties as centres, and form convenient districts 
for periodical inspection, which may be denominated * 

The Northern, 

The Midland, 

The Western, and 
The Southern. 1 

k There remains an Eastern District which, though it contains neither 
coal nor minerals, is the seat of extensive domestic manufactures. 

I propose therefore, in the first place, to lay before your Lordship a 
plan based on this arrangement, for the periodical inspection of schools, 
aided by public grants, and connected with the Chinch of England. 

The British schools require a separate arrangement. 

There are two classes of these schools,— 

1. Schools which were erected with aid from the Treasury, before the 
establishment of the Committee of Council on Education, and the 
trustees of which have signified their desire to be included in a plan of 
periodical inspection. 

2. Schools which have been erected with aid from the Committee of 
Councdbn Education, and which are liable to inspection by virtue of a 
clause inserted in their Trust Deeds, as a condition of the grant. 

In the following list the number of each of these two classes of schools 
in each county in England and Wales, is enumerated for your Lord¬ 
ship’s information; and I also submit a large map, in which the situ¬ 
ation of each of these schools is marked:— 

ENGLAND. 


Counties. 

Class 

1. 

Class 

2. 

Counties. 

Class 

1. 

Class 

2. 

Bedford . . . 

• 

S 

9 

Middlesex . . . 

3 

1G 

Berks . . • 

• 

3 

7 

Monmouth . . . 

2 

2 

Bucks . « . 

♦ 

• • 

6 

Noifolk .... 

5 

20 

Cambridge ■ . 

Chester . . . 

• 

2 

9 

1? 

Northampton . • 

Northumberland 

1 

5 

6 

5 

Cornwall , . 

• 

6 

8 

Nottingham . . . 

3 

5 

Cumberland . . 


, . 

2 

Oxford .... 

5 

2 

Derby . . . 
Devon • • * 

» 

• 

3 

6 

n 

13 

Rutland . . . . 
Salop • « • s i 

I 

4 

9 ' 

Dorset . . . 

s 

1 

7 

Someiset. . . . 

7 

21 

Durham . . . 

• 

5 

16 

Staffoid .... 

7 

17 

Essex . , , 


7 

14 

Suffolk . • . . 

6 

15 

Gloucester . . 


9 

19 

Surrey .... 

2 

13 

Hants . . . 


7 

14 

Sussex .... 

6 

18 

Hereford . . , 


2 

2 

Warwick . , . 

3 

10 

Hertford . 4 , 


3 

12 

Westmorland . . 

1 

• 3 

Huntingdon . . 



7 

Wilts .... 

7 

16 

Kent .... 


4 

14 

Worcester . . . 

2 

4 

Lancaster . . 


2 7 

39 

Voik ..... 

23 

43 

Leicester * • , 


8 

G 



Lincoln • . . 


s 

a 

Total . j 

20o 

46G 
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for England and Wales. 


WALES. 


Comities. 

Class 

1. 

Class 

2. 

Counties. 

Class 

1. 

Class 

2. 

Anglesey . . . 


• • 

Glamorgan . . . 

1 

1 

Brecon .... 

i 

• • 

Merioneth , . . 

2 

, , 

Cardigan. . . • 

1 

1 

Montgomery. • , 

1 

2 

Carmarthen • , » 

1 

• » 

Pembroke . . . 

1 

1 

Carnarvon . , . 

1 

) 

Kadnor .... 

# • 

, , 

Denbigh .... 

1 

2 




Flint. 

2 

* 5 

Total. . 

12 

13 


The recent Minute of the Committee, dated November 22, proposes 
that each school, aided by grants from the Committee of Counoil, shall inspector can 
be inspected otice at least in every half year. The map will sho# their e ' ay llal 
Lordships that the schools which are open to inspection are not always ** r 
contiguous. 

As day-schools are kept from 9 o’clock till 12, and from 2 o’clock till 
5 ; two horns only will intervene (between the morning school and the 
afternoon school), which can be spent by the inspector in passing from 
one school to another in the same day. 

When a school is small and humble in its character, three hours may 
suffice for its examination; but one day will be too short a period for 
the inspection of large and important schools, the character of which 
can only be ascertained by an analysis of the plan on which they are 
organized, and a review of each subject o t f instruction in each class, 
showing the skill of the monitor, pupil teacher, or assistant, to whose 
care it may be committed, as well as the attainments of the children. 

In the majority of cases one day will,be necessary for the examination One d.v s <w- 
of each school. «• * fOTm^tlonof 

In many cases where less than one day will suffice, no school may lie a 3“ ’° n ° 
sufficiently near for inspection in the same day. 

In a minority of cases two small schools may, in consequence of their In »minorit, of 
character and situation, be inspected in the same day. 

Most elementary schools are not open on Saturdays. The inspector ln °" e da y- 
will ascertain that during two months in the year, varying in different ' Scho ° 1 hol,<la S‘‘' 
districts with the nature of the employments of the population, many 
schools are closed. 

The inspection can therefore be conducted on five days in the week, 

.and during five months in each half year. 

Consequently the inspector will be able to devote (26 weeks — four 
= 22 weeks) 22 weeks of five days, or 110 days, in each half year to . 
the examination of schools. 


On 80 of these days he will be able to examine only one school. 

On 30 days he may examine two. 

He will thus examine 140 schools twice in the year. One hundred 

He will have one day in each week free, to collate such of his reports 
as lie cannbt prepare in the evenings of the preceding days, and one oadl *““ 
month in each half year unoccupied with the usual routine of inspection. ‘ 

One of these months may be devoted to recreation. 

The other month may be occupied with the preparation of General 
Reports, and with such special claims upon the time of the inspector as 
" arise out of the business of the preceding months. 











Inspectors’ dis¬ 
tricts described 
in a table of 
counties, and in 
a map. 


Northern. 


Midland. 


Laatcrn. 
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The schools for which it is intended to provide periodical inspection 
being in number 665, may be distributed into five districts, each con¬ 
taining, on an average, 133 schools. 

After a carefiil examination of the map, I submit to your Lordship 
that the inspector’s districts should be arranged as is'described in the 
following table, showing the counties included in each district, and the 
number of each class of schools in each county; the extent of each dis¬ 
trict is more clearly shown in the accompanying map, in which the 
outlines of the proposed districts are coloured. 


Counties. 


Number of Scnools 
to which 

Grants lu\e been 
made by the 
Treasury, and the 
Tiustees of which 
are willing to 
inwte Iuspection. 


N umber ot Schools 
to which 

Grants have been 
math* by 
the Committee of 
Council, 
on tlu* condition 
of Inspection. 


Northern District 


Northumberland ... 0 

Cumberland .... 2 

Durham. 5 16 

Westmoreland . . . 1 3 

Lancashire 27 39 

North Ridiug Yoikshiie. 3 4 

East Riding ,, • 5 6 

West Riding (part of) . 11 17 

Number of schools ini 
Inspector’s district/ 

Midland District :— 

Part of West Riding . . 15 

Lincolnshire .... 11 

Nottinghamshire 5 

Derbyshire. 11 

Staffordshire '. . . . 17 

Salop. 9 

Chester. 17 


Wales. 

Flint . 

Denbigh . 

Anglesea . 

Carnarvon . 1 

'Merioneth , 

Montgomery 2 

Total schools . . 


Eastern District :— 


Leicestershire 





8 


Rutland 





1 


Northampton 





1 

6 

Huntingdon 





• • 

7 

Cambridge . 





2 

7 

Norfolk 





5 

20 

Suffolk . . 





6 

15 

Esse\ . . 





7 

14 

Hertfordshire 





3 

12 

Bedford 





5 

9 

Buckingham 





1. 

6 


Total schools 
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Table— amlimni . 


Counties, 

Number of Schools 
to which 

Giants have been 
made by the 
Tieasury, and the 
Trustees of which 
are willing to 
invite Inspection. 

Number of Schools 
to which 
Giauts have been 
made by 

the Committee of 
Conueil. 
on the.conriilion 
of Inspection 

Total. 

Wkstebn District :— 




Worcester . ( . 

2 

4 

6 . 

Hereford. 

2 

2 

4 

Gloucester .. 

9 

19 

28 

Oxford •*•••■• 

5 

2 

7 

Dorset . . . 

1 

7 

8 

Somerset . . 

7 

21 

.28 

Devon ....... 

6 

13 

V> 

Cornwell ...... 

6 

8 

14 

Warwick. 

3 

10 

13 

Monmouth ...... 

2 

2 

4 

Wales. 




Cardigan . 

'1 

1 

2 

Radnor . 

• • 

. , 

.. 

Brecknock ...... 

1 

• • 

1 

Pembroke ...... 

1 

1 

2 

Carmarthen . 

1 

.. 

1 

Glamorgan .. 

1 

1 

2 

Total schools . . . 

• • 

• • 

139 

Southern District :— 




Middlesex ...... 

3 

16 

19 ' 

Berkshire. 

'3 . 

7 

10 

Hants ••••••• 

7 

14 

21 

Surrey . . 

2 

13 

15 

Kent ••••«•• 

4 

14 

18 

Sussex 

G 

18 

24 

Wilts » • • * s. * * 

7 

1G 

23 

Total schools . . . 

• • 

• • 

130 


The districts being thus apportioned, I submit to your Lordship the The mo*. of 
mode in -which the visitation of these schools by the inspectors should 
be regulated. m>pectoi& to 

Each inspector having nearly 140 schools apportioned to him to be idmU - 
inspected in five months of each half year.it may be, convenient to 
divide his district into 


Five Sections. 

Each section should contain at least 12 schools; which, from fheir fivosections, 
character tand contiguity, may be inspected at the rate of two in the “gh* 11 
sam£ day. Thus, in five months, 60 such schools would be inspected in 8C,1 ° o1 '' 

30 days; leaving 80 days (out of 110) for the inspection of the remain- 
• mg 80 schools. 

Five such sections having been apportioned on the map, the inspector 
should be directed to report in what months the school holidays of his particular month. 
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district occur, and which would be the most convenient month for the 
inspection of each section of his district. 

The Lord President having this information, would then direct that 
each section .be inspected in a particular month. , 
no!!^of7»y S o'r' Some weeks before commencing his tour of inspection in any section 
examination. of his district, the inspector should prepare a scheme of his route in that 
section for the approval of' the Lord President, and as soon as this route 
was sanctioned, he should give notice, by a circular, to the committee or 
trustees of each school, of the day on which he is directed to examine 
the school; of the time at which he will errivg, and the period he will 
devote to the inspection, requesting that as his time is apportioned to 
this duty in connection with other similar engagements, they will give 
notice to the master that the children may be duly assembled, and ex¬ 
pressing his readiness to conduct the examination in the presence of the 
trustees or school committee. 

It may be well, however, to intimate, that if the trustees or school 
committee desire to be present, the short period which can be devoted to 
the examination of the school renders a punctual attendance important, 
and the absence of all interruption necessary. 
to°™ "7'm!" O ne general form of circular for this purpose should be prepared in 
v preps . ( | ie 0 jj] ce> am [ p r i n t c d by the Stationery department, the lequtsite 
number being issued to each inspector half yearly. 

Future Apportionment of Districts. 

Futun* xppor* The grants of the Committee will annually increase the number of 
didmu? of schools liable to inspection, and the trustees mid school committees of 

many schools may,, according to the terms of the instructions already 
S issued to the inspectors, invite the inspection of their selwols. 
when number of Whenever such an invitation is given* the inspector should request 
xchooUmcrewes. t j,at j t Ula y be made in writing, in a form sanctioned by the Committee 
of Council, «nd should then transmit the application to the Council 
Office to be recorded. 

In this way the number of schools to Ire inspected in each district 
will increase, and unless sub-inspectors be appointed to assist the chief 
inspectors, a necessity will arise for contracting the area of the district, 
for 'readjusting the sections, and reorganizing the inspection from time 
to time ; but this will be accomplished without any derangement of the 
general scheme of procedure, if the number of inspectors be proportion¬ 
ately increased. 

As the number of schools liable to inspection increases, the propriety 
of appointing Sub-Inspectors, at inferior salaries, to be employed in the 
examination of the inferior order of schools, and likewise in theorganiza- 
tion of schools, will probably suggest itself to their Lordships, as a 
means of tnaintoining an efficient periodical inspection, without a dispro¬ 
portionate increase of expense. 

The importance of employing Sub-Inspectors for the orgSnizatjon of 
schools will, at no distant period,' probably he brought under the con¬ 
sideration of the Committee, by the urgent need of such aid experienced 
in the country, and by the strong sense of the importance of providing' 
this assistance, entertained by some of the most influential prelates, and 
bv the Committees of societies not connected with the church. 
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The Reports of the Inspectors will he of twokiuds,— Report* 

1. Specinl. 

2. General. 

I. The special Reports will contain answers to the form of ques-1. Speci.i. 
tious appended to the instructions 4o Inspectors of Schools, together 
with such a description as each Inspector may think it convenient to 
give, in more general t'-rms, of the condition of each school at each visit. 

The form of these Special Reports will, in a periodical inspection, be 
less comprehensive, after the first visit, than on the inspection which has 
hitherto occurred at long intdvals. 

At a primary visit the Inspector will procure replies to the entire 
series of inquiries now used; but, after the first examination of tl e 
school, it will only be necessary to ascertain and record the changes 
which have occurred in the gencial features of the school, and uiecial 
attention will be giveu to the series of questions which relate to tne or¬ 
ganization, discipline, and state of the instruction. 

The usual series of questions should, therefore, for the purposes of a Primary mj 
periodical inspection, life divided into two clrsscs,— S'quinu.ij 

1. Primary. 

2. Secondary. 

The results of the primary and secondary inquiries should be re¬ 
corded in forms, contained in a book or portfolio, giving at one view the 
condition of the school at successive visits, both as respects its general 
features, and the condition of the discipline and instruction. 

If such a book or portfolio were kept for each section, it might be Portfolio for 
transmitted to the office at the end of each month, for the information 0 f v* 6 * 1 **“«■• 
the Committee of Council, copied, and returned to the Inspector. 

The Inspector would transmit, at. the same time, or, in particular Send to tna 
cases, at an earlier period, such remarksar.i ^commendations suggested w'thVmonti™' 1 
l>v his visit to each school, in separate Memoranda, as he might wish iinp«tiori, with 
the Committee of Council to convey to the Trustees or ^School Com- ^“r'cht'i t0 ' 
mittec, for their information, and as suggestions for the improvement of «K»nuu«,. 
the school. 

These Memoranda, having been submi tted to the Lord President, would, 
as far ns they were approved, lie communicated officially to the Trustees, 
or School Committee, by the Secretary. 

Upsides the Special Reports recorded in the forms comprised in the General report* 
hook or portfolio of each section, each Inspector will half-yearly present 
a (lenerul Report, conveying to the Committee sucli general views and 
reflections as may be suggested by his labours, and containing the clas¬ 
sified results of his tour of inspection. / 

Special inquiries may also occasionally be required for the infurma- special inquhie* 
tion of the Committee ot Council, or in consequence of suggestions con¬ 
veyed to the Lord President from without. „ 

No bucIi inquiries will, however, be undertaken, otherwise than by the To nnJer- 
direction of the Lord President, nor uny reports made, excepting to the SltS.onof'^ 
Committed of Council on Education. Lord p«**<i«a*. 

Cuurcu op England Schools. 

Four or five additional Inspectors will be required for the examina¬ 
tion of Church of England Schools. 
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British Schools, 

The number of British schools liable to inspection in England and 
Wales does not exceed seventy-eight; and one Inspector may examine 
these schools, and the Normal and Model Schools in the Borough-Road, 
twice in the year. The British Schools have not hitherto generally in¬ 
vited the visits of the Inspectors. 

Normal Schools. 

Besides the periodical inspection of elementary schools, it will be ne¬ 
cessary to provide for the periodical inspection of the Normal Schools of 
the Church of England which have been aided by public grants, and of 
the Normal and Model Schools in the Borough-Road. 

Many considerations are involved in this important subject, and the 
Inspectors have not hitherto received any instructions from your Lordship 
as to the mode of conducting the examination of Normal Schools. On 
the course to be pursued by them, nevertheless, depends the estimate of 
the extent of duty for which it is necessary to provide. For these rea¬ 
sons it has appeared to me expedient to submit to your Lordship the 
view I take of the mode of conducting the inspection of Normal Schools, 
as suggested by my own experience in directing and visiting such esta¬ 
blishments. 

I apprehend that the Committee, when they issue directions to their 
Inspectors for their guidance in the examination of Normal Schools, will 
repeat in emphatic terms the injunctions contained in their instructions 
respecting the inspection of elementary schools, viz., “ that this inspec¬ 
tion is not intended as a means of exercising control, but of nfforaine; 
assistance; that it is not to be regarded as operating for the restraint of 
local efforts, but for their Encouragement ;*and that its chief objects will 
not be attained without the co-operation of the School Committee (nr 
Boards of Bisection), the Inspector having no power to interfere, and 
not being instructed to offer any advice or information, excepting where 
it is invited.” 

The inspection of Normal Schools, as well ns of Elementary Schools, is 
intended to be amelioratin'. The efforts of the Inspectors will there¬ 
fore be directed to combine impartiality in their proceedings and reports, 
with encouragement to the promoters of elementary education. 

In order to reconcile the necessary impartiality with the ameliorative 
tendency of inspection, several considerations suggest themselves under 
the following division of subjects of inquiry. 

1. The intellectual acquirements of the pupils of Normal Schools. 

2. The moral condition of such establishments. 

3. The religious condition. 

Under the first of these»heads a preliminary question arises respecting 
the mode in which the intellectual acquirements of the pupils may he 
most satisfactorily examined. 

The Inspector will, in the first place, make himself acquainted .with 
the method which each master in the Normal School pursues, in im¬ 
parting instruction to his class, on each of the subjects which he tenches. 
For this purpose the Inspector will attend one of the usual lessons of 
the class. 
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lie will then request the twister to give him a written sketch of the 
course of instruction through which the class has passed. 

It may be desirable that an oral examination of the class should follow; 
and that the poyer which the pupils have acquired of exposition on the tipo»iti, m . 
subject of instruction should be tested. 

To these preliminary inquiries should succeed an examination by i*»minati.m i> y 
written questions prepared by the Inspector, without conference with the I'lons" 
principal or master, and delivered by himself personally to the class, at 
the time when his examination on that subject commences. The replies 
to these questions should, be written in the presehce of the Inspector, in tin- 
without any assistance from books or papers, or from any other “ f ,t'i,'!! u i t n ' 1 l ui M " r ’ 
source, and these replies should afterwaros be carefully examined and 
tabularized. 

In examining the replies to the questions, it may be desirable that the in Msmtnin* 
Inspector should request the assistance of the master of the claA, who u?nnay’omsnlt' 
may afford explanations concerning the methods employed, the age, cha- p**"**- 
racter, and peculiarities of the pupil, enabling the Inspector to form a 
more just estimate, than he would be otherwise able to do, of the influ¬ 
ence of the school on the intellectual progress of each pupil. 

Before preparing such questions, as well aB during the examination of mat,- 
the replies, the Inspector should avail himself of every opportunity of re"p.‘ r l 11 ™jl“c" w 
acquiring information respecting the nature and extent of each pupil’s at- 
tainments upon his admission into the school, and on the degree of ability «ach 'yfll 
he has displayed on the course of study through which he has passed, 
lest he be led to require from pupils of this class a proficiency and nn ex¬ 
tent of information which could only legitimately be demanded from 
.-tudents whose minds have been subjected to a more regular and gradual 
training, and who, besides having passed through a complete course of 
education, have, during their eutire live?, been in the care of well-edu- 
euted parents, or in the societyof well-instr.setld people. 

The state of a Normal School at the period of inspection is liable to s'l'lfiunr™' 11 
be affected by various circumstances, the enumeration of. which may fluctuation, 
tend to show the caution which should be observed in attempting to form 
an estimate of its efficiency. 

In most of these establishments the average time that the adult pupils in 

u ill at present be nble to remain under training wdl not exceed one " 
u ar and a half. The periods of admission and departure will he un¬ 
certain, and, until the number of candidates for admission is in excess, 
cannot always be so regulated as to ensure a regular supply of pupils at 
fixed and convenient periods. 

The number of pupils in the schools will therefore fluctuate, and the 
d: purturc of one-third, or a greater proportion, of the most advanced .tflWts st tml ml 
and skilful pupils, anil the admission of a similar number of raw recruits, 
may occur immediately before the. visit of the Inspector. 

Under suclj circumstances, the Inspector should hear in mind tlmt 
some of those who remain in the higher classes of the Normal School inn 
probably continue there only because they had not sufficient talents, 
energy, or industry, to secure a more prominent position, and to obtain 
appointments as masters of elementary schools. The most efficient 
pupils, at such periods, will be those whose instruction has cost the 
ftrgest amount of labour and skill, with the least fruit, owing to the 
sterility of their minds. 
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To determine the skill of the masters, the efficiency of their methods, 
and their capacity for their duties, from the attainments of such pupils, 
(if regarded as average specimens of their class,) would be to judge the 
masters by too severe a standard, and to commit a grave practical in¬ 
justice. 0 

One annual examination of a Normal School will be found insufficient 
to enable an Inspector to speak with confidence concerning the intel¬ 
lectual attainments of the pupils, and if he were to report the results of 
one examination only, he might place on record either the highest range 
of attainments ever acquired in the school, (and thus exceed the average,) 
or he might report the lowest of those fluctuations to which such esta¬ 
blishments are subject. * 

If the foregoing considerations failed to show how important it is 
that the inspection of such schools should occur more frequently than 
once in each year, it must be remembered thnt the progress of the pupils 
may be interfered with at particular periods by various casualties. One 
or more of the masters may have suffered from il!n?ss, ami the funds of 
the establishment may have been unable to sustain the burthen of sub¬ 
sidiary aid; or a master may have been lcmovcd, and great difficulty 
may have been experienced, and much time lost, in securing u suc¬ 
cessor. 

Among other casualties causing a considerable fluctuation in the at¬ 
tainments of pupils in such schools, are the temporary claims of peculiar 
duties. Owing to the loss of a great number of pupils of the superior 
class, the rest may have been employed for some months, at least double 
the usual daily period, in taking charge of the Model School. Such an 
interruption of their technical studies would lie attended with the com¬ 
pensatory advantage of an increase in their knowledge of school discipline 
and management, and of their skill as teachers, hut would cause a loss 
of expertness, precision, tmf accuracy, in their written replies to the 
examination papers, which would probably be augmented by a want of 
self-possession, arising from a consciousness that their attention hail not, 
for a considerable period, been directed to the subjects of examination. 

In such examinations it should likewise always be borne in mind, that 
until Normal Schools are rendered entirely independent of the contiibu- 
tions of the pupils, or of their patrons, (which is perhaps undesirable,) 
the pupils will not be selected on account of talent or proficiency, amt 
sometimes will be admitted even with imperfect moral qualifications. 
They generally enter such schools with no acquirement beyond reading, 
writing, and the four most simple rules of arithmetic; and often they 
can neither read nor write fluently, nor perform a sum in simple addition 
easily. This state of the pupil’s attainments, on their entrance, must 
continue to be a source of great embarrassment to such schools, until the 
elementary education of the country is generally improved. But, to the 
obstructions arising from this source, must be added the incapacity of 
many of the pupils, and the slowness with which their untutored minds 
yield to the influences of education, and develop powers which had been 
dormant from inactivity and neglect. One-third of the pupils will gene¬ 
rally be found to belong to the first of these classes, and both classes 
will comprise one-half the school. 

As the causes of fluctuation might affect a large portion of the pupils 
of a Normal School at particular periods, so they must, at all times, 
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more or lets affect the state of the attainments of individuals in such 
schools, and will be most conspicuous in those whose attainments are 
low at their entrance, an4 whose faculties are feeble. 

It ipav happen that all the causes of fluctuation in the attainments of 
the pupils may besaccumulatcd at the same period, and in such case the tion m.v bT 
Inspector ought to know, and to confess, that he is ascertaining and re- * ccuma “ lted ' 
cording the lowest fluctuation of. which such a school is susceptible. 

These general considerations'are sufficient to show that it is important 
the Inspector should visit a Normal School at least twice in each year j school”in 
and that though he may report his examination papers, and their tabular- *“ h ?*“■ 
ized results, at the close of the first examination, he'should not make the 
general revort, containing his opinion of the condition of the establish¬ 
ment, until he has made a second examination. 

Such a second examination will enable him to determine the progress Geneni report 
which each pupil has made in the interval, and thus to test the efficiency tented. ly p ™" 
of the meanB of instruction provided, * 

In Normal Schools, therefore, I recommend that there be two exami- Afterwcond 
nations in each year, and that the Inspector present .his general report 
on the school after the second of these examinations. 


2. Moral Condition. 

It will be found that in investigating the moral condition of a Normal 
School, considerations of a different nature present themselves, suggesting 
the same conclusions. 

To ascertain the moral state of such a school, it is necessary that the 
Inspector should have considerable intercourse with the masters, so that 
he may form a just opinion of their characters, opinions, and mode of 
establishing influence over their pupils. * 

He will of course communicate fully with the Principal on all subjects 
affecting the moral well-being of the houseMdf! 

lie wdl ascertain what are the domestic arrangements in the dormi¬ 
tories ; the superintendence under which the pupils retire*to rest and rise 
in the morning; what vigilance is exercised during the night, and the 
degree of decorum preserved. 

He will ascertain whether the diet is so simple,—whether the house¬ 
hold arrangements are so divested of all luxury,—and whether the do- 
n ' es |* c duties performed .by the students are such as to prepare them for 
the humble position and probable privations of a schoolmaster's life, and 
to prevent the growth of presumption and conceit. 

For this purpose be will inquire under what superintendence domestic 
work is performed, and the order of the household preserved. 

He will observe with ^what degree of skill and order the garden is 
cultivated; whether the property of the establishment is respected by 
toe pupils, and the general signs of cleanliness of the apartments, if they 

are under the-charge of the pupils. 

,, “|1 onl y ascertain by frequent interviews with the pupils, during 

• 5 routine of their duties; whether they are punctual, orderly, 
ustnous; respectful in their demeanour to their superiors; subordi- 
, e 0 , se f boir own number, who may be placed in offices of trust 
'wi, 0 fi BUp !u ntet ^, eu< : c ’ 8 cu ^ e ' n their intercourse with each other; 
.! er ““ nmde in which they employ their leisure indicates mental 
‘ty) and whether theit habits of thought, and the nature of their 
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conversation give assurance of an open, truthful, and generous dispo¬ 
sition, which promise a thoughtful and serious tone of mind in after-life. 

The Inspector cannot ascertain the state of the manners and habits of 
the pupils, unless, by familiar visits, he has some means of becoming 
acquainted with the domestic history of the establishment. 

For this purpose, therefore, something more than one annual visit of 
inspection is necessary. 


3. Religious Condition. 

Uoiisioiis «"• Much less can the Inspector, from one visit, form nnv correct opinion 
School.. of the serious matters which are included m the general term, the 

religious condition of a Normal School. 

I'^T He will ascertain what arc the daily religious exercises of the esla- 
iwhihaU. blishment; and he should attend them, to know in what manner they 
arc conducted. He will thus he enabled to observe the degree of atten¬ 
tion paid by the pupils to their general and formal religious duties. . 
influence of ^ His examinations will make him acquainted with the state of their 
mISwK.'' religious knowledge, but it is of much more importance that lie should 
observe the daily habits of the household. lie should ascertain what 
attention is paid to personal religious duties: what means exist for 
private leligious counsel, and how far they are sought and enjoyed. He 
should endeavour to form a just estimate of the influence of religion on 
the conduct of the pupils by personal observation and inquiry. 

Ammai ic-port Tliis it will he impossible to do bv ail annual visit, and the para- 
ofircsjurntM.iH, mount importance of these latter inquiries, displays the necessity there is 
for rendering the Annual Report of an Inspector on a Normal School the 
result, iii,l of one, but of several visits of inspection , at convenient 
periods, scattered over the surface of the year. 


Estimate of the Time required fur the Impertinn of the Normal &:hoo/s 
which arc liable to Inspection. 

Formal mi per- These general views suggest that the inspection of each Normal School 

t.outo tKCurmuo . ° ‘ , . . 

iwj lurjuar. should he conducted hall parly, and that the Inspector should visit 
occasionally in the intervals of his examination. 

The subjects of examination will comprise— 

Subject, of 1. Religious Knowledge, including 

examination. u ° ° 

A. Biblical Instruction; 

B. Liturgical 1 , in Schools connected with the Church of 

England; 

C. History of Christianity. 

2. Reading and Writing. 

3. Arithmetic and Algebra. 

4. English Grammar and Etymology. 

5. Geography. 

6- Singing. . * 

1. Mensuration of Planes and Solids. < 

8. Elements of Mechanics; Theory of Sleam Engine and of Natural 

Phenomena. 

9. English History. 

10. Linear Drawing from Models. 
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11. Gymnastics. 

12. Horticulture. 

13. School Discipline and Management. 

14. The Art of Governing aud Instructing a Class of Children in an 

Elemenftry School. 

These subjects are taught in all the existing Normal Schools which 
have been aided by public grants. 

Each Normal School, when in full activity, will contain from 50 to 70 
students. 

On each subject three, if list four, classes of students will have to be 
examined. 

The examination papers alone will, therefore, probably occupy eight 
days of four hours each, all the classes being assembled in one hall, to papers, 
work their papers simultaneously. _ f 

While this work is proceeding the Inspector will be able to prepare 
other forms of questions, and to examine papers written ori previous days. 

The oral examination of classes, and the expository trials, will occupy Owl piamm«tion 
at least two days; and the inspection of the Model School, together J" p J, !io s n ° two 
with the trials of the students in the management and instruction of 
classes in the presence of the Inspector, probably four days. da},. 

Fourteen days will thus be occupied in the examination of intellectual 
progress. 

To minutely inspect the papers prepared by each student, and to on? month. ^ 
tabula rize the results after communication with the masters, as well as lie required for 
to prepare a general report, will occupy a large portion of the remaining 
ten days of a month of active and persevering employment. 

When the scheme of instruction comprises all the subjects I have 
enumerated, and the school contains from 50 to 70 students, one 
month will be required to examine and record the intellectual state 
of a Normal School, and to form an aceufSte opinion on its moral and 
religious condition. 

Three months must be so expended every half year in the inspection 

of • for three Normal 

St. Mark’s College, Schoub - 1 

The Battersea Schools, 

The Chester Diocesan Schools, 

or six mouths annually. But if, in any of these schools, the scheme of 
instruction is more limited, or the number of students smaller, the 
inspection may be completed in a proportionately shorter period. These 
six months will be employed in work of so laborious a character, that it 
may he desirable that this employment should alternate with those casual 
and general inquiries which the Committee of Council will have to 
undertake, or with the inspection of some smaller district containing 
elementary schools. 

I should therefore propose that such casual and general inquiries, or 
such smaller district, should be confided to the Inspector ot Normal t* m«deb>- 

Schools. • same Inspector. 

Five additional 

On the foregoing grounds I submit to your Lordship the importance school, in erm- 
of appointing four additional Inspectors of Elcmentury Schools in con- *”j“” *}! 
nexionwilh the Church of England and one Inspector of Normal Schools, land, and one of 
end that the vacancy occasioned by the promotion of Mr. Tremcnheere 

d 2 1 
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should also be filled up by the appointment of a new Inspector of British 
schools. 

ST 110 Considering the great importance of the duties which have to be 
performed, I do not think the salaries ought to be redyced, as has been 
suggested. 

The success of the labours of the Inspectors will be greatly promoted 
by their conciliating the support and assistance of the gentry and clergy, 
and the Inspectors who have charge of large districts should have en¬ 
joyed an university education, and be men of extensive acquirements 
and good manners. g 

SuMupecton. In the course of time it may be easy to place under them, in subordi¬ 
nate situations, a class of officers with inferior salaries. 
ofuiu 7 . tributl ° 11 Though, for these reasons, I think the salary should not be reduced, 
I am of opinion that it may be given in a somewhat different form with 
advantage. 

I submit to your Lordship that the salary of each Inspector should be 
450/. per annum, with an allowance of 15s. per diem, for personal 
expenses, while employed in the badness of inspection in liis district, 
and that the actual expenses of locomotion should be defrayed by 
i'io ta ive Government. 

increase'of si'.ar; The business of inspection requires pcculiat;knowledge, tact, and skill, 
for lens'll! of which can onlv be eraduallv acquired, and which few of the Inspectors 
will possess when they enter on the discharge of their duties. It is 
important that they should not regard their office as a mere step 
towards promotion, hut that they should seel; it as a profession to which 
they arc willing to devote their lives. Otherwise, us soon as un 
Inspector had acquired the requisite knowledge and skill, he would 
cither obtain promotion or retire in disgust, or, missing the tcwaids of 
activity and zeal, would regard his duties as a necessary drudgety, and 
perform them without eneiyyvjr still. 

On this account I think it important that length of service should 
obtain progressive rewards. 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your obedient servaut, 

J. P. Kay Shuttle worth. 


The Lord President of the Council. 
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REPORT ON THE ENDOWED SCHOOL AT YAXLEY, 
HUNTINGDONSHIRE, 

By the Kev. John Am.en, M.A., Her Majesty’*) Inspector of Schools. 

My Lord, * King’s College, Lomlon, February 9, 1843. 

The Vicar of Yaxley having represented to me during my 
late tour in Huntingdonshire, the extreme dissatisfaction felt by 
his parishioners with reference to the state of the endowed school 
in that town, I was induced to communicate with the IHght Ho¬ 
nourable the Earl Brownlow, sole trustee of Yaxley school, on the 
subject; and having been requested by his Lordship to make a 
special report of its condition, I sent a notice to the master 
through the clergyman, of my intention to inspect the school on 
the morning of the 10th of October last. 

The town of Yaxley lies about two miles north of Stilton ; its 
population is 1.211, all of whom, with the exception of the inha¬ 
bitants of two or three houses, are collected round the school, 
which is conveniently situated in the main street. 

Shite of School. 

Upon entering the school-room, I found assembled 15 boys; 
of these seven were reading a (diopter in the New Testament, the 
rest were sitting at a desk without <fny means of employing their 
time. On examining the acquirements of the children, i found 
only three who were able to read a simple verse of the New 
Testament without blundering, eight would read easy words with 
different degrees of success, and four were not advanced beyond 
the alphabet. The ages of the children \ariedfrom five to ele\eri. 
On inquiring farther, how long the last four had been under 
tuition, I found that one had been a year in the school, one half 
that time, one a month, and one was supposed to be deficient in 
intellect. Reading is taught from the New Testament, and a few 
of the sheet lessons of the British and Foreign School Society. 
Only one boy w'as learning arithmetic. Three wrote on paper, 
the rest did not use slates. The school is not opened nor closed 
with prayer. A few of the children attend church on the Sunday. 

Notice of the Master. 

N» reasonable hope can, as I fear, be entertained of any consi¬ 
derable improvement in this lamentable condition of things, so 
long as the present master retains his office. It is difficult to 
believe that any amount of instruction, liow’ever small, is com¬ 
municated by him to his scholars; those farthest advanced had 
been taught elsewhere. His inefficiency arises not simply from 
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his want of capacity and training for his work, but is duo also to 
his irregular attendance at the school. He lives at a distance on 
a farm which he cultivates. and having some employment also in 
measuring land, and in assisting the parish officers to make up 
their accounts, there are. as 1 am informed, many school hours in 
which no traces are to he found of school keeping, other than a 
few dirty children sprawling on the floor. On the first day of my 
xi'it. Inning sent no notice, although the time was one at which 
the sehool should ha\o been open, the door was locked, ami the 
master nowhere to he found. Apart from this dishonesty of re¬ 
ceiving wages for the performance of work winch he neglects, he 
was represented to me as of respectable character, and his manners 
are gentle. He began school-keeping more than 20 jears ago, at 
the age of 30. He was at first engaged as assistant to his re¬ 
lative, the late schoolmaster, and in 18:50. on the continued ab¬ 
sence of the nominal master, he reeehod the appointment during 
pleasure. 

■* 

Enthtnn/ nt. 

The master's name is Hanson II.,(field ; he occupies some pre¬ 
mises in Yaxlev, belonging to the charity. \allied at ['.V. 3s. (}</., 
from which -11. 10,. must he deducted for tiso rent of thiee 
cottages, which haling been lepaired In the palish, ,ue now 
tenanted In panpeis fue ofehaige; he has abo a s’ll.irv of, 'll I/. 
Lord Brownlow’s agent pa\' in addition an annual 'inn of 21/. 
for the salary ot the mistress of aj^trls’ school in 1 axley, winch 
is aKo supplied with book'.* •» 

These fund' ari-e. out of lands left for the endowment of A axley 
school, in the parishes of Ya\Iey amlTylney. The land in \ as ley 
parish, not occupied In the schoolmaster, is somewhat mote than 
15 acres in extent, its annual rent being 23/. 8v. There are 31 
aeres in the parish oi’Tylnoy in the county of Norfolk, from which 
the rent at present received is d'2/. The vicar of Vaxley informs 
me that these lands are considerably underlet, and that they have 
been lately iallied by Lord Brownlow’s agent at 00/. per annum. 

The sehool-ioom w.i. erected about 12 jears since. It is of 
brick with a slated roof, and a brick floor. Its area is 16 feet by 
36, the height of the wall nine feet. It is in indifl'erenl repair, 
and not sufficiently warm in winter. It is fitted up at one end 
with three desks and benches arranged according to Lancaster’s 
plan. The master’s residence is built ill a great measure of wood ; 
if is very old and much out of repair. 

In my Kepoit of Schools inspected in Derbyshire, I felt (♦ailed 
upon to mbmit to your Lordship’s notice several lamentable* 
cases of the misappropriation and consequent inefficiency of funds 
left for the endowment of schools. I regret to state that, in pro¬ 
portion as my experience is enlarged, I feel more and more 
strongly the need of ‘orac efficient remedy for the present con- 
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dition of things in this respect. Two instances that have recently 
come, under my notice your Lordships will perhaps allow me very 
briefly to specify. 

Fared Endowed School. 

At Fareet, the parish adjoining Yaxley, there is a school¬ 
master's residence, with an endowment arising from 11 acres of 
land in value, as l was informed, of '2'IL per annum. On the 
day of my visit there w*tre assembled in a low room, 11 x 15A- 
feet in area, six boys and one girl. The master was formerly em¬ 
ployed as an excise officer, but was discharged on account of a 
breach of trust: he began school-keeping without any training at 
the age of 4'2. There were nominally 1'2 boys on the foundation ; 
of these, two were present. Only one child was learning arith¬ 
metic, and he, on being tried w ith an easy sum in Simple Addition, 
was unable to find the total of three figures. One of the children 
who was reading wouls of thre-* and four letters had been in 
attendance at the school a year and a half’. 

TJdJleld Free School. 

In the Free Grammar School at Lichfield, the master of which 
is unhappily a clergyman, the premises being valued at .jO/, the 
whole value of tile situation was lor some \ears 129/. 1 h. 4d. 
As during the last seven years no boys have received instruction 
at the school, a gratuity of 3.V., lormerly paid by the tenth os of 
tlie Conduit lands, has been ro'.uitly withheld under protest from 
the master. The decay of this sel.tiol seems mainly attributable 
to the violent conduct of tie- master. Ilis treatment of two hoy-, 
on two sepaiate oeea-ions, subjected liis modes of punishment to 
investigation before the magistrates, one hoy having been subse¬ 
quently' confined to liis bed under surgical advice for a fortnight. 

Need J or inspo tin// Endowed Silwols. 

It is not intended, when the circumstances of an endowed srhool 
are brought forward as requiring amendment, to attach in all 
cases special blame, either to the master or to the trustees, or to 
any particular class of poisons Hut. iiom various causes, there 
has been, in many instances, gr. at neglect. \iul the question 
arises, ought not something more to be done to carry out the in¬ 
tentions ot the founders ? Would not the masters feel themselves 
encouraged to exertion and assisted in their work if they were sub¬ 
ject to die periodical v isits of a duly qualified inspector, who might 
qot only have it in his power to communicate information as to 
what was being done elsewhere in a similvr position, but who 
ought also to sympathise with and appreciate their cHurts in the 
right direction, and the recurrence of whose e\ miiu.uions could 
seareely'fail of proving a stimulus to the pupils ? Is it not pio- 
bable, also, that there would lie some cases where the trustees 
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would prove more anxious about the discharge of their duty if they 
were aware that the manner in which they ipet their responsibi¬ 
lities was liable, in some measure, to be made public ? Or, is it 
sufficient that these should have the power of saying what has 
been said to me in cases where the quality of the instruction given 
was very indifferent, " The school satisfies us, and we do not wish 
that it should be inspected.” 

The feelings that I have expressed, of its being needful that 
something should effectively be done for the remedy of the present 
condition of endowed schools, are shared by every seriously-minded 
person who has had experience on the subject, and with whom I 
nave had the means of conversing; and particularly with regard 
to the clergy, to whose exertions what is being done in the rural 
districts in the way of right education is at present mainly due, I 
am assured that they would gladly hail a general system of in¬ 
spection from a rightly-qualified officer; and that they look, with 
anxious expectation, for some sanatory measure by w hich a state 
of things, nuch as I have been describing, can be effectively and 
rightly met. 

My Lords, I am, with much respect, 4 

Your Lordships’ obliged and faithful servant, 

*’ (Signed) John Allen. 

No Vk.- 4 -Since this Report was presented, I have been informed by 
Lord Brownlow’s agent, that Jhe Yaxlev Charity estates are now 
let under improved ranfs, in consequence of the survey and 
valuation made in March, 1838: 15 acres in Yaxley, at £23. 8#., 
and 28 acres in Tilney, £56: ana that these rents are high 
enough; also that there is an accumulation of funds m favour of 
die Charity amounting to nearly £100. 
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SECOND REPORT ON SCHOOLS INSPECTED IN 
DERBYSHIRE, 

A By the Itev. John Am.*n, Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schoob. 

My Lords, King’s College, London, March 22,1843. 

.1 have the honour to present to* your Lordships the second 
and concluding portion Of my Report of Schools inspected in 
Derbyshire. ¥ 

Prom consideration of the circumstances under which the in¬ 
spection was carried on, it did not appear to me requisite to visit 
every parish. Attention was in the first instance directed to those 
places from which invitationsjo inspect had been recePed through 
the Archdeacon; subsequently (on experiencing the great kind¬ 
ness with which the visits of an Inspector were generally wel¬ 
comed by the clergy, and the anxious desire expressed by them 
to follow out any plans that would tend to render their schools 
more efficient) my sphere of inspection was enlarged; and al¬ 
though I cannot from actual observation present a complete report 
of all schools in the county of Derby connected with the Church 
of England, I have reason to believe that with two or three ex¬ 
ceptions in the neighbourhood oj*Ghesterfield, and those in the 
parishes of Hartshorne and Longford, there are few schools of 
importance in which the clergy take a strong practical interest 
which I have omitted to visit. 

Before Hbnter upon the results of my inquiries I would wish to 
repeat in this Report the expression of my gratitude to the clergy 
for the personal obligations and great hospitality received from 
them in the prosecution of my work. Their behaviour was such 
as not only to offer every facility for cariying on the inspection, 
but also to render my sojourn in the district as agreeable as pos¬ 
sible to myself. • 

Exclusive of those assembled on the Sunday, fhe whole number 
of schools visited in Derbyshire (counting each room under a 
separate teacher) is 184; of these 108 were schools under a 
master, 62 yere schools under a mistress, 14 were infant-schools 
fitted with galleries, also under mistresses. The number of 
children that I found in attendance at these was in all about 
7 , 540 . The proportion of girls to boys being somewhat more 
than 3 to 5. 

Most of these schools were so inspected as that each child 
(with the exception of those assembled in the infant-schools,) 
came separately under examination. Some of the. facts ascer¬ 
tained since the last Report are given in the following tables:— 
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In action to these, the teachers at Elvaston,•'Flagg, West 
Hullan* Markeaton, and Pinxtpn were visited during the ab¬ 
sence of the children. The inspection at Glossop was prevented 
by the death, and at Ripley by the illness, of the schoolmaster. 
At Hayfield the school has been closed temporarily from the 
difficulty of finding a proper teacher with the means at the dis¬ 
posal of the school managers. 

The particulars of the more important schools will be found 
enumerated in detail in the special reports annexed. 

Not only do the circumstances under which schools are in¬ 
spected vary, but also it is difficult to recollect and compare with 
accuracy the impressions made during a series of visits extending 
over a lengthened period. In the followihg attempts at classifi¬ 
cation (in those instances where the names are not placed alpha- 
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helically), I- must be regarded in many instances as oSpring only 
an approximation to the judgment that would be formed by a 
usitor who look tho cases tiiat seem most nearly parallel in suc¬ 
cession. 


Schools under Masters. 

Of the schools urnjer masters I was most gratified with those 
at Sudbury, Tickenhall, Chaddesden, Dove ridge. Great Long- 
stone, and Smalley. The masters at Shardlow and Spondon 
have Considerable ability, and their schools are well disciplined, 
and in many respects highly satisfactory. There is much to give 

P leasure in the Sthpenhill, Brimington, Walton on Trent, Kirk 
.angley, Mackwortn, Shirley, and Ockbrook schools, and in 
almost all that I have mentioned the influence of the clergy and 
their families is strongly felt, especially in the more important 
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subjeetjkef Inatrpo il yn . - jQf are left to fallow out 

in a great onw» the^wppil«» -of iqptruction, I was most in¬ 
terested, in tbfge.at Firidprn, Hbi&.Hucknall, Heage, and Ech- 
ington, TOpmMfer of, the Bfit&h School af Derby is, a «erv active, 
me thod ici^BPa capable pel-son, buttle is sadly overtasked? The 
txpu&tin&ikiuovet, Brampton (not the endowed school). Deer-, 
leap, Harfington, Holmesfield, and Risley, appeared to the 'hard- 
wonting and respectable men, but T could have wished that they 
bfestowed moraspains on the moral and intellectual culture'of their 
"" ' Of the ‘Jest, the qualifications of'the Newbold,*North 

V^ugfield, Scropton, fl^id West Ha^lam teachers'scarcely reached 
* icgitor whilesAose at Ashover, Aston, Bradborne, Duffield, 
a. Heath, Hoguaston, Horseley, Killamarsh, Kirk Ireton, 

‘ ovflr. Sbotjle, South Normanton, South Wingfield, Stony 
.ton, Tit *eUj and Tinstone seemed to me of a still inferior 
kind. The tochers of the endowed schools at Brampton (en¬ 
dowment 10?. 18*.), Church .Broughton (endowment 30?.), Clown 
(endowment 17?.), Dronfield (endowment 208?.), Hilton (endow¬ 
ment 20?. 10*-), and Monyash (endowment 14?.), are, in my 
judgment, wholly unfitted for their office. 

SthooW under Mistresses' 


Of the schools superintended by females, I was best pleased 
with those at Sudbury, Doveridge, Brailsford, ffolbroBhe, and 
Dronfield. The girls at the Derby British School wore clean, 
orderly, and intelligent » their knowledge of Scripture was very 
gratifying,. The schools ^it. Great, Ro^vsley } Darley Dale, Os- 
maston, Horsley, and Duffield, arp pleasingly^ and efficiently 
superintended, and seemed to me to be working well; and of 
dame-schools 1 was much gratified with those at Allestree, 
Barrow, Little Eatdn, Parwich, Shirley, Twyford, and Walton on 
Trout- The condition of the endowed school at Carsington is not 
UatisfnntOr|l, hot it has been submitted to the consideration qf the 
trustees* and there in hope of its being shortly placed on a better 
fee ting-. (M the infant-schools, the-teachers at Heage nnd Stapen- 
hnlL seemed to me, to have meet *ea L, cheerfulpe^-i, and ^capacity 
iMdbetrt wt>rj« j those., however, atDpyeridge nnd Spondon cannot 
hejfisired without much pleasure., 


*» , H *f • 1 Ihi < 
/iat| tivi;ti(ii 


iin-i/i-tn ' Schools not notihed.' ‘ J ' 

In these observations I have taken no potice of the ^unday- 
schools visited, with all of which I was greatly pleased; but as 
throw laud* Ss efficiently inspected, except at their proper s#a- 
f#qpe of.mpefing,,I have regarded them as beyond the compass of 
pqal .gngqgemeuts. Ho one, however, who is destroys of 
Cg a right estimate of the social prospects qf thlp country 
* ijit^ese. either in our agricultural or our inanufaetc ' -- 
tfhouj pjfglceting one or the m^st jmportant ahd frr 
it their culture 




and ihiprdvenlent, 
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General Observations—Advantage derived from the habitual visits 
of the Clergyman and Vf the tippet* classes. » 

I have but little to add in the way df general observations of 
the school! inspected to those remarks that have been already 
submitted to your lordships. The more my experience is en¬ 
larged, the more earnestly desirous do I feel that the clergy 
should take a living, constant, and effectivelnterest in the teach¬ 
ing given in our schools. Where this is the case how much may 
be effected with the very humblest means almost flkceeds belief. 
In our rural districts in those schools under masters where the 
clergyman does not exercise his legitimate'influence, it is an ob¬ 
servation which I can scarcely qualify by a single exception, that 
attention is bestowed upon subjects in the inverse proportion of 
their real importance. Greatest painstaken witn the writing, 
next with the arithmetic: the accuracy mid intelligence with which 
the reading lesson is got through are but little thought of, and not 
unfrequently the moral and religious training of the children are 
avowedly neglected as beside the province of the teacher. This 
is a sad, but by no means a hopeless state of things. Instances 
where the pastor of the parish does not practically feel that the 
children in the school are the lambs of his flock, needing, and to 
be benefited by his actual teaching there, and constant superin¬ 
tendence, are daily becoming more rare. Much also might be 
done if those of the upper classes Cwho living in the district are 
bound to take an interest in' the welfare of (hose below them), 
would not only take occasion as opportunities arise to suggest to 
our teachers how great is their aaopohsibility, and how much 
(humanly speaking) is in tlieir hands; but would also show by 
their conduct that they fejt the debt which society owes to the 
laborious and self-denying cultivator of a soil, which,’according to 
the tillage that it receives,’proves fruitful-in life or death to the 
highest interests of man. A great deal doubtless is unconscious^ 
eflccted by teachers of integrity, through the Silent influence of 
their example; but as many of these (passing their lives in a 
laborious calling, their mental as well -as their bodily vision en¬ 
closed by the walls of their schoolroom) seem never to havte 
reflected on what it was that made their office truly honourable, 
it is important that those about them vflid' are capable of afford¬ 
ing assistance should help them to keep the.right end in view, as 
well as point out the means by whicn subordinate matters may 
be accomplished. 

' 

Necessity for leading Children to understand the Heading Lesson • 

• Next after the pains that are bestowed on the religious and 
moral training of children, the teaching them the chief matters of 
faith and duty, the impressing them with an abiding sense of their 
Maker’s presence, and their own accountableness to him, the cul¬ 
tivation of habits of obedience^ diligence, cleanliness, and order, no 

E ‘ 
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instruction seems to be more important than that which is occu¬ 
pied Sh leading children not only to understand, but also to con¬ 
sider and profit by what they read: we cannot expect them to be 
Interested m that of Which they do not in some measure apprehend 
every part- IF we ourselves are reading a strange language, and 
are not Acquainted with the meaning of but a single word, what 
dimness ana perplexity is thrown over the whole! Every fresh 
term rightly conceived by the mind becomes the centre of a new 
Cluster of ic||j&s, adding substance and compactness to what has 
previously cothe tinder observation, and making the acquisition of 
hCW treasures more easy. What I suggest will not be accom¬ 
plished by reading to the children, on the occurrence of a new 
W»rd, the first synonyme that may be found for it in our English 
dictionaries, (and muoh more objectionable is the practice preva¬ 
lent in S6me schools, of making the committal to memoiy of the 
spelling and meaning of a dozen words as set down in Entick, a 
portion of the daily lessons,) but I am anxious that the master 
should lead his pupils (chiefly by questioning) to associate new 
words With ideas previously acquired, and take pains, if possible, 
to distinguish their usage from that of their supposed synonymes, 
by suggesting sentences where the one cannot be displaced by the 
other, without marring the sense. Por example, “strictly ” is in 
Johnson and Bailey, interpreted by “ exactly,” but instances will 
readily Occur to an intelligent teacner, where one word is fitting, 
and tne other plainly improper. 

So far, however, are our ordinary teachers from taking pains 
in this respect, that it is no uncommon thing, even in schools 
Where the master is diligeht, but, where /there is a want of 
method and arrangement, for the reading-lesson to be slurred 
over, witllopt care being used that,the mechanical parts of the 
exercise (such as the right pronunciation of the woi ds, and atten¬ 
tion to stops) shall not be neglected; the master being, mean¬ 
while, really occupied in mending pens or copying out returns for 
the overseers of the poor. 

Many plans have been suggested for leading children to take an 
intermit in what they read. Those who are too joung to write 
may be required to express in their own words, when the lesson 
’ is over, the substance of wdiat has been communicated. For 
example, children of five years of age, if they have received eafly 
training, will give a satisfactory account of such a history as that 
of Johah, the prophet, upon its being oi.ee told to them. Those 
who are able to. write should be encouraged, twice in the week/at 
1/east, to set down on paper, or on their slates, all that they can 
recollect, from memory of the most interesting lesson of the day. 
In such an exercise, many' faculties of the mind would be called 
intd healthful activity. , * 

Mr. Emerson Davis, of the Massachusetts’ Board of Education, 
la his “ Teacher Taught” (pp. 77 and 78), gives thfe folldWing 
examples of modes in Which the Bible has been used ia schools:— 
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The teacher, two or three times in the week, told his pupil* to study 
hard thirty minutes, and then they might lay down their books, and he 
would tell them a story. He always selected a story from the Bible, 
and related it in a familiar but ferious and dignified style. When he 
had finished, he would ask the scholars if any of them recollected to 
have ever heard or read the story. Sometimes a scholar would recog¬ 
nise it, and sometimes not. They were then told to turn to a certain 
chapter and verse, and read the story for themselves. By this means a 
very great desire was awakened among the children read the Bible 
through. At the closS of his school one winter, he found that seyeral 
children had begun to read the Bible in course; some had gone almost 
half way through it. 

Similar to this was the method adopted by another teacher, con¬ 
temporary with the former. On Saturday, he would tety the children 
some singular fact, and request them to^ find the story, and read the 
chapter containing it on Monday, instead of the usual lesson. One 
objeot was to induce the children to spend their Sabbaths in searching 
the Scriptures. 

It had the desired effect—his lessons Were given out in this manner, 
“You may find the chapter that tells about the king whose eyes were 
put out,” or 11 the chapter that tells about the prince's son who was 
lamed by the carelessness of his nurse,” or “ you may read about the 
captain who was cured in consequence of what a little captive girl told 
him of the ability of a prophet to heal him.’* 

There is another method that has been adopted with very beneficial 
results. If a child is angry, or if any scholar exhibits a contentious 
spirit, let a class read on the occasion selections of Scripture touch¬ 
ing that subject s or, if any scholar tells lies, is disobedient to parents, 
or is indolent, or profane, or conduct himself in any way improperly, 
appeal to the law and testimony of God on the subject, and require the 
offender, or the class to which he belongs, toread an appropiiate selection 
from the Bible. Selections should be made by the teacher at his leisure. 

The last cited paragraph well deserves attention, but care.tpust 
be taken that file suggestions which it contains be carried out in a 
spirit of reverence and love. My experience, however, fully re¬ 
cords with that of the writer, as to the desirableness of invariably 
using and acknowledging the Bible as the standard of morality 
in our schools. The inquiry, “ What does the Word of God say 
upon this matter?” being habitually and reverently put, if rightly 
answered, cannot fail to produce order find quietness, and to 
facilitate the good governance of the children, while it will as¬ 
sociate a sense of God’s presence with just conceptions of the 
extent of hid laws as they find these crossing them at every step 
wherever they go wrong. Further, it is scarcely possible to Over¬ 
rate the intellectual benefit which is derived from that proper bale tCe 
^whicll is given to the mind, and the light which is thrown upos. he 
‘conscience! from a constant regard to the revealed will of God. 

, Organization. 

1 have on previous^ occasions adverted to the advantages of a 
proper organisation .in our sahobW, SO that the Children should bo 
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divided'tato ns Few classes as possible, and that there should be a 
methodical arrangement of the daily lessons. The children need 
cultivation in this respect, the formation of habits of order being 
an essential part of right education. Regularity contributes to 
quietness and good temper. Where much is to be done, much 
will be neglected, if there be no system of operation. In chari¬ 
table institutions, the first duty is to have regard to those for 
whose benefit the funds of the charity were originally set apart. 
But in a very *large number of our endowed schools attended by 
the children of the poor, the labourer’s child is not placed on the 
Same footing with that of the farmer, and the tradesman; and 
many masters who do not seem conscious that they are neglecting 
their duty, devote a large portion of their time to the instruction of 
the pay-scholars in grammar, and the higher parts of arithmetic, 
white the free children are only set to read during a few odd 
fragments of time that can be spared from the teaching of the 
rest. It is no wonder that the poor feel the injustice of this, and 
withdraw their children from such schools. I should be inclined 
to allow in our free schools no children to attend without the pay¬ 
ment of a small sum (such as a penny weekly). This payment 
might go towards the supplying of books, writing materials, &c, 
which should be furnished to alj alike. The sale of these should 
not be left in the master’s hands; but, whatever might be thought 
of such an arrangement, unquestionably the amount and quality 
of the instruction in schools aided by the State, or supported by 
endowments, should in no respect^ be limited by the pecuniary 
resources of the children. If^hose who can afford to decline the 
benefit of being placed on the cottager’s list, expect to be excused 
from compliance with the rules of the school, or think it a hard¬ 
ship to stand in the same class with the children of the poor, they 
ought not to be admitted at all; no school can Inefficient where 
the teacher has not fixed on a plan of lessons which he carries 
out with firmness and intelligence. Moreover, the distance in this 
country between opulence and penury is already too wide, and 
no matters are of small importance which tend to make it more 
palpable and distinct. 

Remits from Inspection* 

In my previous Report I felt called upon to particularize, by 
name, several schools that seemed to me lamentably deficient in 
the most important respects. In some of these I have reason to 
helieye that a great and salutary change has since taken place. 
At Heage and Smalley, where the managers of the endowed 
schools were at first indisposed to receive my visits on account of 
the tanfitness of the teachers, new masters have been appointed, 
whom I found during the present spring actively and efficiently 
at work 'ita flourishing schools; and among the places of which I 
have received particular information as to the improvements that 
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have been effected, Ashbourne, Derby, Mugginton, a^dWirks- 
worth, should especially be noticed. In the latter town, where, at 
the time of my visitj I found only 11 children assembled in rooms 
calculated for 200, great and most praiseworthy exertions, at a 
personal sacrifice of 100/. per annum, have been made by the 
master. There is now an average attendance of 130 children, 
under two most hard-working and efficient assistants appointed 
during the last year, one at a salary of 100/., the other at 80/. per 
annum; the school-room having been also refitted and furnished 
on the most approved principles. Of Mugginton it should have 
been noticed in the last Report that a substantial school building 
had recently been erected by the trustees. 0 

The > information in the Appendix, furnished to^ me by the 
clergy relative to those parishes that were left unvisited, will afford 
many lamentable instances of thedisproportionof the population to 
the means provided for their instruction. Under the head of each 
ecclesiastical district will be found the substance of the facts com¬ 
municated to me in answer to the inquiry aS to what schools for 
the poor were at present open in those districts connected with the 
church. 

Whittington. 

At Whittington, where there is an endowment of near 80/., the 
right of trustee being disputed by several of the leading gentry, 
the school fuhds have been involved in a Chancery suit, and are 
at present in no way available for the benefit of a population of 
751. 

Staving. 

In the parish of Staveley there have been no scholars for several 
years at the Netherthorpe free school. The master is the same 
person who held office at the period of the inquiry into the school 
funds by the Charity Commissioners, an account of which was 
printed in 1828, The income then enjoyed by the master was 
29/. per annum, with the residence. At present some payments 
•charged on the property of E. S. Role, Esq., of Radborne, are 
withheld by him until the school shall be placed on « better 
fooling. Mr. Pole acts upon the opinion of legal advisers, and is 
anxious that the circumstances of the school should be investi- 

f atedjibut is unwilling to sanction the ah use'of the charity funds 
y< tcontribufibg them to the maintenance of a nominal master. 

' ' 1 Chesterfield. 

At Chesterfield the petty school under a mistress, endowed with 
,79/, pen annum, of which the mistress receives 39/-, i? attended 
by between 70 and .80 children, and the teachers,are represented 
M persons ,of most respectable character. But there is also a 
grantwaj: ,schoql ? in .which nl'lO/, per annum i? appropriated to the 
■maintenance,of &, toftcppr, s?)4j^ which pppoptment has been 
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made ayics thedeuth of the,'late schoolmaster in 1832. He had 
held the post for 38 years.. It appears from the Reports of the 
Charity Commissioners, that during some part of that time there 
was not a single scholar j that during the whole of it the number 
scarce ever exceeded seven, of whom only four or five at any one 
period were free. It appears also that the master, being curate 
at two'neighbouring villages, never attended at the school for 
more than an hpur and a naif, or, at most, two hours, during the 
day; .that on two days in the week his attendance did not exceed 
one hour, and that* even this small pittance of time wat liable to 
constant interruptions, there being many days when the master 
was gntirely absent. 

■ Need for a change in the Law relative to Endowed Schools. 

There being with many a disinclination to appeal to the law, as 
it at present stands, from a fear the slowness and uncertainty of 
a Chancery suit, the expenses of which would frequently swallow 
up the entire proceeds of the charity, the circumstances of several 
endowed schools are such as practically the trustees (however de¬ 
sirous) have no means of remedying. I have previously given 
more examples than one of flagrant acts of turpitude being com¬ 
mitted by masters, whojii still it was found difficult to. dislodge 
from their posts; but these cases are not all for which an inex¬ 
pensive remedy (as summary as may be consistent with right) is 
greatly needed. 

There are numberless instances in which the removal of the 
master seems imperatively called fbr on grounds of compassion 
towards the children and jusljjce towards the original founder, 
where no charge of moral delinquency (such as the law takes 
cognizance of) can be judicially established, I will give, in con¬ 
clusion, two or three extracts from letters addressed to me out of 
Derbyshire, which, as specimens, will exemplify frpm present 
difficulties the general condition of a large number of cases:— 

1, The first is from the communications of the clergyman of the 
parish, who, although deeply anxious, has no means fpr checking 
the evil, the income which he receives for his ministrations not ex¬ 
ceeding 50/. per annum. 

I am sorfy that I cannot ask you to inspect the school, for there is 
scarcely any, if any, to inspect. The present master has the school-house 
in his possession, and draws his salary; but he does just as he likes. 
The master was appointed’ in 1814. After he had held his position 
about eleven years, attempts were made by the then trustees to expel 
him on the ground of gross neglect of the school. It was alleged-that 
he had piade a practice of hiring himself as a day-labourer during harvest 
time, and had at other seasons of the year been in the habit of sending 1 
the children, during school hours, to gather sticks for him; or to collect 
manure from the public roads. A second attempt was made by different 
trustees about seven years after. Repeated complaints were made dud 
the school was grievously and shamefully neglected. 
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{Hitherto, however* the efforts made have been unavailing, end 
the master, although at times publicly seen in a state of drunken-, 
ness, still retains his post. _ * 

2, Jn tht> Second instance I will extract portions of the letters 
of two of the trustees, the first being the clergyman of the parish, 
to whom I wrpte immediately on visiting the school, and who 
referred me to the second (one of the farmers of the village). 
My letters to each expressed briefly my opinion of the school* 
master, whose children were in sad disorder, and who appeared, 
to me self-conceited, ignorant, and barbarous in his manners, to 
an extent that I have rarely witnessed. 

As regards my opinion of the master, I am sorry to say that it 
entirely coincides with that which you have been led to formyof him. A 
more improper person, I conceive, could not have been selected to fill 
the office of village schoolmaster.—( Extract from the letter of the 
clcrijynuin.) 

With regard to the same master, the other trustee, (who has 
the chief superintendence of the affairs of the school,) a respect¬ 
able farmer in the village, writes :— 

I sincerely wish it .were in my power to point out a remedy for the 
slate of things in our free school. I am sure I fully accord with yourself 
and our clergyman in the opinion you have formed respecting the master 
who is both mde and uncouth. Some time ago he betrayed great igno¬ 
rance, as also ill manners. I do on many accounts consider him unfit 
for his office. As there are nine trustees, it is difficult to be unanimous ; 
but I am very sure there is a great necessity for a good change to be 
effected. I should be sorry to have the old man thiown out of employ-, 
ment; but I do not think he would Usten to any rules for a material 
change in his conduct or manner of teaching. 

3. In the last case I must premise that on the day of my visit, 
out of a population of 6 77, about a dozen children, dirty and dis¬ 
ordered to the last degree, were assembled under the tuition of 
a poor lame creature, apparently disabled by paralysis. Of these 
tbiee could read a verse in St. John’s gospel without blundering; 
of the rest the master struck some five or six other*. ns they clus¬ 
tered round him, on their heads with t^e book which he held in 
his hand (the New Testament), at each mistake. On writing to 
the clergyman to inquire if anything can be done, he replies :— 

I equally lament, with yourself the state of the-endowed 

school, and so does my friend Mr.-(another of the trustees); but 

we are at a loss to know what steps to take to make it more efficient, 
'the master was elected before I came to reside, and indeed before I had 
any concern with • the village. His character as a moral man is irre¬ 
proachable ; hut I must agree with ) ou that he is not fitted for such a 
situation. 

If a state of things such as these which have thus briefly been 
brought under your Lordships’ notice be not susceptible of an 
inexpensive and comparatively sure romedy, jt is not easy to ap¬ 
preciate tho exlent of the mischief of which they prove fruitful 
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iotirce#, both (o' the ifhtnediate localities' where they dfecttf, land to 
the community at large; not only are'thHiibabitfintsof ^sirticuiar 
neighbourhoods deprived of all the benefit that might result from 
the right employment of such funds, but as the injustice is k cry¬ 
ing ohe, its existence adds force to the complaints of demagogues 
and ’ the seditious writings of the disaffected. I have myself had 
eomplaints made to me by the poor, which showed their strong 
sense of the wrong done by abuses such as I have been de¬ 
scribing. * 

■ _ My Lords, I am, with much respect, 

Your Lordships’ obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) John Ailkn. 


Appendix. 

m 

Information relative to certain Parishes in Derbyshire, furnished by 
the Clergy in answer to my Inquiries. 

Alfreton. —No daily school for the poor in this town. A school 
under a master about one mile out of the town, endowed with 50/. per 
annum, attended by 60 children. Population of the town 1,774. 

Albof le Dale. —Only four houses in the parish. No school. 
Population 67. 

Alveston.—A daily school, attended by about 25 children (endow¬ 
ment 10/.). The master a Methodist. A Sunday-school, connected 
with the Church, attended by about 30 boys and 50 girls. Population 

Barlborough. —School for girls, with a few little boys, under the 
rector’s management; number in attendance 35. School for bays, 
where the Church Catechism is taught ; number in attendance 42. 
Population 804. 

Barlow in Statelet. —A daily school under a master (endowment 
81.); attended by’about 50 scholars, who with the exception of six pay 
for their instruction. A Sunday-school, supported by voluntary sub¬ 
scriptions, containing above 70 children, both under the superintend¬ 
ence of the clergyman, and represented to be in a good state. 

, Barton Blount. —No poor children in the parish. Population 68. 

Boulton. —No school connected with the Church. Only a dame- 
school in the parish. Population 171. 

Bentley. —A week-day school, taught by a labourer, attended by 
less than 20 scholars ; the older children attend the Ilam school, dis¬ 
tant two miles and a half. 

Boylstone. —One school, established by the rector’s daughter about 
six months since, where 35 poor children are instructed gratuitously 
in a cottage. No funds for building a school-room, which is grtatly 
needed. Population 343. 

Bradley.-— Two dame-schools, one under the clergyroap, St I ended 
by about 17, the other a private school, attended by seven dr eight. 
PopulitfoA 271. ’ ‘ ' 
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BBASstNQTON.»r-An, endqwed day-school, a^cnde^ by 79 children, 
under a,master. 'Population 776. , , ( ’ 1 ' ‘ 

Bretbt.— A week-day school for boys and girls, attended by about 
60 children* population 298. , ( 

Oalke.—O nly a dame-school for reading, sewing, or knitting-} 
average attendance from 16*10 23; the older children go toTickenhul). 
Population 55. , 

Ciiarlesworth in Glossop. —By some anomaly the Dissenters are 
in possession of this district, church fees, and parsonage. There is a 
good school-room built by subscription, used only as a Sunday-school. 
Population 1,732. 

Chbulaston. —No daily school connected with the Church; two pri¬ 
vate schools for very little children the only day-schools; both taught 
by members of the Church. A Church Sunday-school, The average 
attendance of children about 50. Population 461. 

Church Gresley.— - One school, connected with the Church, where 
the boys and girls receive instruction in different roams. Numbers iit 
attendance (24th February, 1843), 69 boys and 81 girls, with an addi¬ 
tion of eight children on the Sunday. Population 993. 

CuFtdN in Ashbourne. —No school. Some of the children go to 
Ashbourne. Population 839. 

Crich. —Only a Sunday-school, attended by about 60 children. • A 
daily school in contemplation. Population 3,698. 

Daubury. —A school hi contemplation. Population 221. 

Darwbnt. —A day-school under a master, endowed with 6/. 16*. 
per annum, attended by 34 children. A small dame-school, attended 
by six children, the only other school 'll the chapelry. Population 164, 

Dethick in Ashover. —A school not connected with the Church, 
attended by from 112 to 120 children. About 50 attend on the Sun¬ 
day, and are taught the Church Catechism. Population 879. 

Eari, Sterndale in Hartington.— A daily and Sunday-school. 
Number of children in attendance at the former 20, at the latter 28. 
Population 362. 

Eaton (Long). —School for boys and girls, under a master and 
mistress. 

Edlaston. —A week-day school, under a mistress, attended by 
about 12 or 15 children; and a Sunday-school of 27 children. Popu¬ 
lation 214. 

Egginton.' —A Sunday-school connected with the Church, sup¬ 
ported by subscription, at which about 50 children attend. There is 
also a week-day school in which the parents pay for the instruction of 
their children. Population 374. 

. EfcMTON.—A week-day school under the parish clerk, at which the 
parents of the children pay for their instruction; number in attendance 
from 15 to 20. A Sunday-school under the same master, supported 
by the patron of the living. Population 438. 

Elyaston.— A dame-school attended by 20 children. Two night- 
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schools attended by 26 childroa iq a|l v A Sunday-school attended by 
60 children. All gratuitous except 12 of the rfUendauts a| the dame 
school. ^Population 518. 

JEtwall. —Daily-school, attended by 30 children, 'JJhe Sunday- 
school, attended by 36 children. Population 6S9. 

Fern i lee in Hope.— An endowed school under a master in » small 
ill-ventilated room, attended by upwards of 70 children. Endowment 
18/. per annum. 

Foremark and iNqjiEBY.—A dame-school .attended by 12 children, 
Population 212. 

Glossop.—S chool closed on account of the late schoolmaster’s de¬ 
cease at the time of my inquiry. A new master to be appointed with- 
out-delay. Population 3,548. 

Hayfiblp. —A day-school endowed with 14/. per annum, at present 
closed, the last teacher having left on account of the smallness of the 
salary. A large Sunday-school. Population 1,499. 

Kedlestone. —During the week the children may attend the Quarn- 
don free-school. A Sunday-school attended by all the poor children, 
about 14 in number. Population 102. 

Kins Hallam.—A Sunday : school of 12 children. 

Langwith. —A daily and Sunday-school, the former supported by 
the Duke of Devonshiie, the latter supported by the rector; about 30 
children in attendance. Population 194. 

Lullington. —The building of a new school-room, under a minister, 
contemplated this spring; at present about 30 daily scholars in attend¬ 
ance. Population 650. , 

Mapleton. —A Sunday-schoB| only. Population 204. 

Melbourne.—T he .endowment 19/. 10». Two large school-rooms, 
bqt the school has latterly fallen otf both in numbers and usefulness; 
the master being a man of viplent temper; at present the average num¬ 
ber of children about 60. Population 2,583. 

Mellor. —No daily school connected with the Church; an endowed 
school in the chuich-jard, over which the minister has no control, 
attended by 16 boys and 14 girls; endowment 30/. A Church Sunday- 
school, comprising 85 boys, 92 girls. Population 2,015. 

Morton. —No daily school of any description whatever in the whole 
parish, comprising also the township of Brackenfielri. A Sunday- 
school commenced by the clergymen about a year and a half since, 
attended by about 20 children ; a school-room in contemplation. 
Population 646. 

Osmaston near Derby. —Only a dame-school for reading, sewing, 
or knitting, the older children go to Derby; average attendance 1 i. 
Population 271. 

■ Peak Forest. —A school under a master who has held his post 44 
years, attended by about 22 children; the present condition not satis¬ 
factory; an improvement contemplated. Population 575. 

Pinxton. —No school connected with the Church. A school under 
a master maintained by the Squire. 
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Pr.EA8i.EV. —Week-day and Sunday-school, attended by about 40 
childl-en unde* 4 rrrieftw’. 

Rrpton.*— A yveek-day girls’ school ; average attendance 70. A 
boys’ school id contemplation. Population 1,948. 

Sawley. —Boys’ and girls’ school under a master and mistress. 
Population 1,033. 

Scarcliff. —Daily school attended by 35 children under a master; 
endowment 12 1. 4s. 6d. per annum. Sunday-school attended by 34 
boys and 39 girls. • * • 

Shtrbbrook in Plkasi.ey. —Week-day and Sunday-school attended 
by about 40 children, under a mistress during the week, a master on 
Sunday. Population 329. 

Somfrshall Herbert. —Week-day and Sunday-schooJ, chiefly 
maintained by the rector; attendance from 20 to 25. Population 120. 

Stanley. —One dame-school, in which from 10 to 20 children are 
taught reading and knitting in a cottage. Population 368. 

Stanton by Dale. —No weekly school connected with the Church; a 
dame-school for little children; some of the older children attend the 
Risley free-school. Population 480, 

Stavf.ley. —Three dame-schools, in each of which 12 poor children 
are taught gratuitously. A school at Handley, where 24 children arg 
taught gratuitously; two new school-rooms with a house now build* 
ing; about 300 children in attendance at the Sunday-school. Popula¬ 
tion 2,688. 

Temple Norjjanton. —A school endowed with house and 41 . per 
annum. Average attendance, week-days apd Sundays, about 28. 

Thorpe. —A dame school attended 1 y 22 children; the boys from 
the age of 6 and upwards are permitted to attend Mr. Watts Russell's 
school at flam gratuitously. The Sunday-school comprises 34 uhildreu, 
Population 196. 

Weston on Trtnt. —Two Sunday-schools connected with the 
Church, the number attending the two being about 50. No daily 
school, except a very small dame-school. Population 396. 

Whittington. —The right of acting as trustee being disputed, the 
school is closed, the funds are assigned to the payment of the costs of a 
chancery suit now pending. Population 751. 

Willesley. —The parish consists only of ten houses; the few 
children go to a neighbouring parish. Population 53. 

Wilne. —Day-school supported by the owneis of the cotlon-miHs, 
and a Sunday-school connected with the Church; also a school under 
a mistress at Draycott. Population 2,057. 
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Report ok the batters’ba trailing school 

AND THE BATTERSEA VILLAGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS* 

By tb« R«t. John Au.bn, M.A,, Her Majeity’a Inspector pf School*. 

My Lords, King’* College, London, Augutt 18,1843. 

Ik obedience to your Lordships’ instructions, received on 
the 16th November, 1842, I have tne honour to present my 
Report on the ^attqrsea training school, and the Battersea village 
school for toys, at which the pupils of the Normal Institution are 
instructed, and exercised in the art of teaching. 

The history, objects, and plan of the training school have been 
so exactly and fully set forth in the report of Mr. Kay Shuttle- 
worth, and Mr. Tufnell, (printed by the Poor Law Commissioners 
in 1841,) that I shall feel it necessary to do little more than state, 
as distinctly as I am able, those facts connected with the acitual 
state of the institution which have been ascertained during the 
progress of my inquiry. 

Course of Instruction. 

The course of instruction as at present followed, does not extend 
beyond that marked out in the printed report for the attainment 
of the pupils in training during the first year of their residence. 
It seems probable that from tne continual influx of those anxious 
to avail themselves of the benefits of the institution, in conjunction 
with the pressing demand for capable schoolmasters, the studies 
of the training pupils wilj. for the future be confined nearly 
within the limits of a year. I 

' The tendency thus to limit the course of training has been 
brought about rather in spite of the views and wishes of the di¬ 
rectors than with their concurrence. 

'"•Cost. 

The average cost of the maintenance, lodging, and education of 
each pupil, amounts to 50 1. per annum, including the rent, sala¬ 
ries, and all incidental expenses. Many pupils have been ad¬ 
mitted without charge, and some at low rates of payment,'but the 
highest remuneration has been 30/. per annum, together with a 
tveekly sum of Is. The directors have recently admitted, adult 

S "s only, at a charge of 30/. perannpm. They havC therefore 
ated the ’amount of outlay, whleh falls upon themselvei,! for 
5DpUpils"htl,000/. per annum; but the engagement of any new 
piasters, wpuld increase this* expenditure by the wholelsalary-and 
CmdftitnetifS. Of such additions td' their present staff. 1 The patrons 
arid' IKetids of pupils' ale seldotn disposed to > expend’ more tjhah 
-90/. ‘ttpOrt th'p training of -A •masteih and according to .the a&oarb 
sififttffte otie "year’s maintenance and training einfae procured for 
Wife afrrang&nptrta df the eitablifhment illbtvmg that 
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50 schoolmasters may annually receive certificates of one year’s 
training, hy an pntlay of 1,000/. ffi jannuip, in, addition to, the 
payments of the pupils. , > , 

The directors have reluctantly thus yielded to the force of cir¬ 
cumstances, and the inadequacy of their private resources alone 
has compelled them to abandon for the present their earnest desire 
to prolong the period of training to two or three years. Their 
impression is that the results of one year’s training must necessa¬ 
rily be unsatisfactory in many respects, particularly in theft fami¬ 
liarity with the details'bt school discipline and Management, which 
can only be acquired by a prolonged attendance’on the practical 
exercises in the village school, and on the critical lessons founded 
thereon, in which the maxims of the teacher’s art are imparted. 
Six months at least ought, in the opinion of the directors, to be 
devoted to daily attendance during three hours in the village 
school, when the student would be superintended in the manage¬ 
ment of his class by an experienced master, and gradually led to 
adopt the best metnods of discipline and instruction. One year’s 
instruction in the training school is the shortest period of prepa¬ 
ration for these practical lessons in the village school. A year 
and a half, therefore, they conceive to be the minimum period 
which ought to be devoted to the instruction and training of a 
schoolmaster of the average attainments oF such candidates as 
present themselves for admission. . 

Although, in submission to,a necessity which they cannot .con¬ 
trol, the directors have, as it has been thus stated, consented to 


receive and train pupils for one year only, this arrangement has 
been found peculiarly inconvenient'with regard to (nose junior 
pupils who had entered the establishment for longer periods. It 
has been endeavoured to reconcile their remaining in the esta¬ 
blishment with the contraction of the course of instruction, by 
employing these younger pupils to a great extent in the village 
school, and the skill which they hate acquired as teachers at an 
early age is attributable to'the extent to which they have been so 
employed. 

Several of the junior pupils have been sent forth either as 
assistants of schools or in sole charge of rural schools, aided by 
a matron; and soon after the ensuing Christmas, the training 
school will contain no pupils under 18 years of age, and they 
will chiefly enter for one year only.* 

The "directors, however, wish it to be understood that, as far as 


their funds will permit them, they are desirous of making arrange¬ 
ments. to facilitate the instruction of a pupil beyond this course 
of a year. ’ If they find the patrons and friends of pupils disposed 
to permit their remaining for-a year and a. half, or even-for a 
longer period, an advanced class will be formed for the instruction 
of such; but in that case the appointment of an additional assist¬ 
ant would be indispensable for enabling the present masters to 
' take charge of those additional classes. 
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Circutnstancei of the Inspection. 

Wh£n I visited the institution ifa November last, for the pur¬ 
poses of inspection, unavoidable circumstances had concurred to 
'disturb the usual course of instfuctioh and training:—among 
these were the, recent illness of TVlr. Tate, and the more alarming 
Indisposition of art exemplary master (Mr. Horne), from whose 
labours the training school has (as I am assured) reaped the 
most signal benefits, and who was compelled to exchange his 
duties for an appointment undei* the Government in a warmer 
climate. Mr. Horne’s sudden removal had occasioned a void in 
the establishment not easily filled Up. After inquiry and delibe¬ 
ration. durihg which the vacant office had been entrusted, provi¬ 
sionally, to a gentleman then about to take charge of a model 
and training school in one of the colonies, the duties were con¬ 
fided, with the entire satisfaction of the directors, to the Reverend 
John Hunter, the present chaplain and master. I approached the 
examination of the school on my first visit under circumstances 
therefore unfavourable to the exhibition of the entire results of the 
instruction and training; and although the inspection was at’Wiat 
season invited by the directors, and welcomed by the masters; it 
was yet felt by them, and by myself, that a second examination of 
the pupils in training would enable me more effectually to test 
the efficiency of the institution. 

• Your Lordships’ consent having been obtained, my examina¬ 
tion was repeated after an interval of four months, namely, at the 
close of March in the present year. 

In grammar, and in some departments of the religious in¬ 
struction, the examination it my first visit was conducted orally, 
but in all other respects it was through the medium of written 
questions; these were drawn up by myself, after having received 
information from the tutors, as to the subjects to which attention 
hdd been specially directed faring the previous quarter,* as well 
as With regard to the mode, extent and general direction of their 
ordinary teaching. The answers to these questions were written 
at a sitting by the pupils in my presence without recourse to 
books, tables, or other adventitious help. 

As an additional means for enabling me to set such questions 
AS Would iu some measure fairly embrace the chief topics of 
Instruction communicated to.the pupils, I attended the lectures 
of the several tutors ; and ,by this means, I had also an. oppor¬ 
tunity of noticitigltbw admirably well these gentlemen aid their 
'w&rk. Iri toy judgment their modes of teaching.-were charac¬ 
terized by remarkable accuracy, clearness, and spirit. . 

• - Moans and Pkm of Instruction. ' ■ 

Of thWUfiCeasing attention ahd 'seal for thO best ihfereSts of the 
ihstitatitotj manifested by the vicar Ofthe parish, the,'Hori/afid 

* Fbr example, ! was tom by Iqjr. Hunter, that particular attention trad recently 
been given to the gaiipel according to St. Matthew. : 
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Rov. Robert Eden, it hardly becomes me to speak. Prom the first 
establishment of the trainihg school he has devoted, week by 
Week, a, large portion Of his valuable time to its superintendence 
and instruction. Every Monday a lecture is given by him to the 
pupils on Scripture and on the doctrines of the’ church, by which 
means he secures that -kind of instruction which he wishes to be 
imparted by the pupils in training to the boys in the village 
school. The directors have also been anxious to avail themselves of 
his judgment as to the character and qualifications of the pupils 
of the training schoobpt-eviously to their admission. 

The pupils are under the regular instruction of five teachers, 
Mr. Hunter, Mr. Tate, Mr. Macleod, Mr. Hughes, and Mr. May, 
their several spheres of labour being apportioned as follows 

To the Rev. John Hunter" (a clergyman of thf Scottish 
Episcopal Church) is confided the religious teaching and the 
general superintendence of the entire establishment. As chaplain 
he conducts the morning and evening daily devotions, at both of 
which services a portion of Holy Scripture is read, and the Family 
Players compiled by the Bi«hop of London are used, followed by 
the Lord’s Prayer and the concluding verse of the Second Epistle 
to the Corinthians. 

After the Evening Prayers the chaplain receives and reads the 
reports of the several superintendents, concerning the conduct of 
the pupils in the classes and during the household and garden 
work. The registers of attendance on the classes are presented, 
and any w'ant of punctuality is noticed. 

This period is appropriated* to such admonitions as the chap¬ 
lain may ( think it desirable to utter. The minds of the pupils 
are prepared by the previous religious exercise to review the 
occurrences of the day, and the chaplain endeavours to lead them 
to apply to their duties the principles of which Holy Scripture is 
the source. These services are conducted with simplicity and 
solemnity, atul the chaplain’s suggestions and admonitions aie 
made in a gentle tone in harmony with the previous service. 

The conduct of any individual pupil is not the subject of public 
comment until the chaplain has endeavoured, by private interviews, 
to produce the desired effect on his mind. 

In the religious ihstiuction, the first object proposed is to make 
the pupils Well acquainted with Holy Scripture, and next to ex¬ 
plain to them the Liturgy and formularies of the church by the 
aid of the Bible, showing their accordance therewith. Mr. Hun¬ 
ter’s Character will be a sufficient guarantee to’all that have the 
happiness of'knowing him that his teaching in this respect will 
not want that warmth and life Whic$, is essential to its efficacy ; 
and while it is his endeavour to set forth scriptural truth, he feels 
it to be his wisdom to endeavour also to set forth that truth in 
tho«e proportions and with that distinctness with which it is to be 
found in Scripture. What is there most energetically and con- 
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tinuously dwelt upon, that he feels it necessary to make the main 
subject of his teaching. . He is desirous, also, that while his pupils 
have a clear apprehension of the great doctrines of the creeds 
and of the principles of the Reforin alien' as exhibited by our 
church, they should hold these'in tftolerant spirit, as witnesses 
rather for the truth than against the opinions of those around 
them. *- 

Hitherto all the pupils have regularly Attended Divine worship 
at the parish church on the Sunday, although some few of them 
had not been accustomed to do so tfefore their admission. If the 
case should arise of one who earftestly requested to attend statedly 
the public worship of a body of Christians not in communion with 
the Church of England, permission would ndt be withheld. It 
would, however, be represented % him, that unless he could con¬ 
scientiously conform to the practice of the students in this respect 
he had better npt j'oin the institution, and that 4he harmony of the 
household could not be preserved if a spirit of controversy were to 
arjse. Such a spirit would be inconsistent with the character of 
the teaching and with that religion of the household which; while 
it is hoped that it<retains all the warmth of zeal and the strength 
of earnest convictions, should yet be the parent of love for all, 
and which therefore seeks rather to attract than to repel those 
who, although their opinions are not at all points in harmony, 
are yet, as we trust, partakers of a common hope and waiting 
servants upon a common Lord. 

The religious instruction, given by the Hon. and Rev. Robert 
Eden, and by the chaplain • and the domestic services of the 
household, have been attei^ded by all, and they ave deemed 
essential features of thd course of instruction and trainlffk through 
which the students pass. 

Mr. Hunter also gives instruction in English grammar, ety¬ 
mology, and the History of England. 

In English grammar, the principles of Mr. Maculloch’s work 
have, for the most part, been adopted : some portions of it, parti¬ 
cularly his definitions, have been simplified; but his classification 
of the pronouns, his resolution of the tenses of verbs (e. g. I shall 
write being explained as equivalent to I purpose to write), &c., 
have been adhered *to. » 

Tile instruction in etymology has been given partly by the 
use of Wood’s Etymological Manual, with catechetical lectures 
thereon; but it has been more frequently founded on vjords oc¬ 
curring in -the usual course of English reading, the teacher, for 
example, giving the meaning of some words etymologically related 
to those occurring in the reading-lesson, and the pupil being 
requested to give the word, jrfbose interpretation has been thus 
announced: the meaning is given as literally and etymologically 
as conventional usage will allow,’ and frequently the pupil has 
been called upon for a short sentence exemplifying that usage. 
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In the History of England, the outlines published by the Chris¬ 
tian Knowledge Society lmye been read, and recently Gleig’s 
School History of England has been introduced. These read¬ 
ings are followed by oral examinations, both as to the contents of 
the lesson and as to thp structure ojf the sentences and the ety¬ 
mological meaning of the words. Similarly, and as subsidiary 
to Mr. Hughes’ Lectures on Geography, Professor Sullivan s 
“ Geography Generalised” has been used as a lesson-book until a 
work on geography, now«in preparation for the use of the pupils, 
and which it is expected will form a well methodised hand-book 
for elementary schools^can be published. 

Hitherto the arithmetic, in which the pupils are very expert, 
has also been under the teaching of Mr. Huhter. . 

General Principles. 

Before proceeding to state the course pursued with respect to 
other studies, it is necessary to remark, generally, that the chief 
instruction of the establishment is eQnpnunicated orally, with 
comparatively little assistance from text-books. The general view 
on which this system has been adopted by the Directors is, that 
it is important that the master should ascertain continually that 
the pupil is not charging his memory with a formula of words 
before be is familiar with the^principles which it embodieB; and 
that it is especially necessary with a class of pupils who are 
almost without instruction before their admission, and therefore 
unaccustomed to the exercise of their mental powers, to cultivate 
their almost dormant faculties Toy a continual training in which 
the master takes a part. It-is thought that the faculties which 
have grown stiff and contracted, for want, of activity, may be thus 
more certainly trained to the gradual development of their forces 
than if they made the necessary efforts without til; constant 
guidance and assistance of the master. On the other hand, the 
limited period which can be devoted to the course of instruction 
renders it indispensably necessary that every precaution should 
be employed that the pupils are at every step not deceiving 
themselves with mere formal acquisitions of words, but’hre laying 
up a store of thoughts and principles whose Reproductive energy 
they will afterwards discover. On this account text-books are 
employed alinost solely for purposes of recapitulation; and those 
• which are used generally embody but imperfectly the substance 
of the lectures and lessons which are delivered. On leaving the 
establishment the pupils are recommended to purchase a small 
library of text-books with which to“ pursue the studies they have 
commenced. 

Mensuration, algebra, mechanics, especially the powers com¬ 
bined in the steam-engine j some problems in nautical astronomy, 
and the expiantfflbn of natural phenomena, in connexion with an 

v * 
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elementary knowledge of the laws of chemistry and natural philo¬ 
sophy, are the province of Mr. Tate. 

In algebra the pupils are taken as far as the solution of cubic 
equations, and the summation of series. 

In thd other subject^ through the kin4hess of Mr. Tate, 1 Was 
furnished with the following syllabus:— * 

Mechanics. The laws Of motion—descent of bodies by the force of 
gravity—composition and resolution of forces. 

The Lever. Equation of equilibrium, tak'ng the weight of the lever 
into account—-virtual velocities as applied to the lever—oblique lever— 
equality of moments. 4 

The Pulley. Advantage gained by taking the weights of the pulleys 
into calculation—principle of virtual velocities as applied to the pulley. 
The other mechanical powers are gone through in a similar manner. 

Further application of the composition and resolution of forces, 

Pressure on beams and tension of cords. 

Centre of Gravity—considered in relation to rectangular co-ordinates 
of bodies in the same as well as in different planes. 

Elements of Machinery. General objects of—different modes of dis¬ 
tributing motion, regulators of motion—Governors, contrivances for 
changing the direction of motion—for changing the kind of motion— 
for changing the velocity of motion. Work done always equal to the 
force applied. 

Wort Units of work in raising p given weight in opposition to 
gravity—units of work in raising a given weight up an inclined plane, 
not taking friction into account—units of work in raising structures— 
units of work in transporting materials on common roads—first on a level 
road—secondly on an inclined plane,* taking the resistance of friction as 
a certain part of the gross load—similarly—units of work perfoimed by 
i railway trains—cost of excavation, and transport, by means of barrows. 
Horse powers of a steam-engine, working at an average pressure—units 
of Work, &c., in pumping mines—units of work, &c., performed by 
water wheejp moved by a stream, having a given velocity and fall—given 
the duty of an engine to find the expense of performing any given work. 

Natural Philosophy. In teaching this subject, inductive methods of 
proof have almost invariably been employed. Whilst the most important 
phenomena have been exhibited experimentally, those principles only 
were selected for explanation which appeared to illustrate some one of the 
operations of nature of processes of art. Without attempting any ab¬ 
struse mathematical investigations, it is hoped that valuable practical 
calculations have been given where the subject admitted of such appli¬ 
cation. The following may be taken as a brief outline of the course of 
lessotik:— ' 4 * 

Noti-telastic Fluids. Fundamental properties of—illustrations of 
transmission of pressure—levelling—Artesian Wells—Bratnah’s press— 
pressure .of water due to gravity—proportional to the depth—pressure 
on the sides of vessels—centre of pressure—hydrostatic bellows—weight? 

embankments necessary to equilibriate pressure— specific gravity— 
floating bodies—metaceiltre. 

Elastic Fluids. Properties of the atmosphere andKithejsgases—pres- 
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sure inversely a* the volum^r-diffuaion of gases—air pupip—qondenser 
—barometer—syphon—gauge. , V , 

Hydraulic ,fjpd Fneuma^e Engiqefy Common putop—forcing pump 
—fire-engine — syphon — r'ecmrocqfing springs—Archimedes' screw— 
barker’s mitl-diving hell—pneumatic trough—gasholder—effects pro¬ 
duced by the instantaneous destruction of motion in fluids illustrated—the 
hydraulic ram,—and water wheels. ' ' ’ 

IJeat. Laws of—thermometer—differential thermometer-—compen¬ 
sation pendulum—form of bodies altered hy variations in temperature- 
latent neat—vaporization—expansion o£ elastic” fluids under ap increase 
of temperature—specific neat—radiation—tops of mountains colder than 
the plains—evaporation—ventilation. 

The Atmosphere considered in relation to climate and weather. 
Winds—dew point—clouds, fog, rain, &c. Huttonian theory of rain- 
mountains and winds the great agents in the production rain—why 
mountains produce rain, &c .—the barometer considered as a weather 
gaugl. 

Steam-engine and Labouring jForces. Short history of the steam- 
engine—leading parts of Watt’s double-acting steam-engine—laws of 
heat applied to steam—units of work performed by a cubic foot of water 
in the atmospheric engine—labouring force of steam with a mean pres¬ 
sure—duty, &e., of steam-engines considered under various relations— 
advantages of working steam expansively—demonstration of Thomas 
Simpson’s rule for finding the contents of a solid, bounded on one face 
by a curved surface,—application of this rule to the calculation 9 f the 
units of work performed by stfiam working expansively—labouring force 
of locqmotive engines arising as well from the co-efficient of friction as 
the inclination of the rail—Pambour’s theory of the steam erfgine. (This 
last remains to be considered.) , * 

Chemistry. Properties of bodies, primary and secondary—particular 
notice of some of the more important ones—attraction—gravitation— 
cohesion, as distinguished from chemical affinity—extreme divisibility 
of matter shown in metallic solutions — porosity—compressibility— 
elasticity—Marriott’s experiment—chemical affinity—sinde and double 
elective affinity—laws of combination—chemical nomenclature—symbols 
—doctrine of equivalents—equivalents of more common simple sub¬ 
stances and compounds with each other—water—composition of—the 
atmosphere—analysis of—properties of the component gases—oxygen 
•—preparation of, from peroxide of manganese and chlorate of potassa— 
carbonic acid—properties and preparation of—hpw detected in water— 
found in mines—expired by animals—occasional " impurities in atmo¬ 
sphere. Chlorine—properties of, &c.—carburetted hydrogen common 
gas—fire damp—Davy’s lamp. 

Globes. Arguments proving the rotundity of the earth—solar system 
—rotation of the earth on its axis—magnitude of thwearfo, by pleasuring 
a degree upon the meridian—ipethocj of determining longitude and lati¬ 
tude at sea—problems on r foe sqm©—proof that the elevation of the 
Pole is the latitude of the place—Ecliptic*-and signs of the Zodiac— 
origin of the lines upon the globe—causes of foe seasonq—the meridian 
elevation of foe sun at any place depends upon" hi? declination—pro- 
blems'on Iffip ?aflje—nonfood of finding, foe length of foe day on foe globe 
—show bya simple observation how foe inclination of the ecljptic may 
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be determined—thb moon’s phases—explanation of the difference be¬ 
tween n synodical'riod periodical month—Jllje 'tides—diatribtitibn of tem¬ 
perature on the eart^^th^gptia<>Bpheile--erefrfliction'—twilight. • < 

Menaurptibnpi Areas of rectangles by decimals and <btodecitnal*r—• 
areas of triangles, given the perpendicular and base—and also when the 
three sides are given—areas of trapeziums, given the diagonal and per¬ 
pendiculars—areas of trapezoids—areas of right-lined irregular figures— 
Thomas Simpson’s rule for calculating* irregular figures—given the two 
sides of a right-angled triangle to find the hypothenuse,—the hypothe- 
nu 8 e and side to find the remaining side—given the two sides of a right- 
angled triangle to find the perpendicular upon the hypothenuse—given 
the diameter of a circle to find the circumference—and the converse— 
areas of sectors, &c. 

Solids. Contents of rectangular solids, cylinders, cones, rectangular 
■wedges—contents' of irregular solids, by Thomas Simpson’s rule—con¬ 
tents of railway cuttings, by Professor Moseley’s formula—contents of 
a sphere, giyen the diameter, &c. These rules have been applied in 
finding the cost of pavements, walls, floors, timber and joists, &c. 

The modes by which these subjects are taught are eminently 
practical. Nothing surprised me in the Institution more than 
tiie skill with which Mr. Tate had (if I may use ihe expression) 
ground dbwn some very difficult problems in mechanics, so as 
that they might be clearly and easily apprehended by such as 
were masters simply of the ordinary processes in arithmetic. In 
addition to great mathematical attainments, Mr. Tate possesses a 
rare facility of communicating his stores of practical knowledge by 
degrees, and in logical sequence, so as that each step in the work¬ 
ing, while it is distinctly brought forward to the pupil’s notice, is 
seen to connect itself naturally with what has been previously 
acquired. For the modes in whioh he has solved stale of (he 
problems connected with the work done by the steam-engine, 
and in some other departments of mechanics, he gratefully ac¬ 
knowledger the aid received from Professor Moseley, of King’s 
College; and in my examinations on these subjects, 1 must have 
confessed myself to be at a loss, had it not been for help most 
readily and kindly given by the same distinguished teacher, both 
in the frtunfrig of my questions and in ascertaining thb merits of , 
the answers sent into them by the pupils. 

The advantages to be derived to our parochial sohoolmasters. 
from the knowledge of mechanics, and especially of the principle* , 
on which the steam-engine is constructed, arid of the calculation^ 
applicable to itsoagency, have beta stated in the printed i Report 
of Mr. Kay Sbuttleworth and Mr.Tufnell with a force anddis-i 
tioctness that leave me nothing'to add. . Indeed a mere glance at 
the questions proposedriy Mr, Tate to his pupils as they area 
pirated in the Appendix, must convince those acquainted with,our,, 
mining arid manufacturing districts ithat the practie&l principles, 
embraced in his teaching possess the highest commercial valuer 
as branches ef industrial knowledge ; while to those, who ’regard 
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agittf-tha labourer itHmuat be obvious 
t bat he will be >more readily led to oxeraiBe thpxightuiul judgment 
upon the nwttere before him, by.findinj|rthe pUmciples of know-, 
ledgfe acqtiitod at school directly ripplicafilfe to thS employments* of 
hii working-day life.' 1 ! 11 ' 11 

1 Art of Teaching. 

The functions of Mr. Walter Mablbod (who for want of a com¬ 
prehensive phrase ^already in use, appropriate to the pari assigned 
to him, has been styled Master of Method) have recently been 
enlarged. 

In the training school, it is his office to give instruction as 
to the modes of teaching the/ollowing subjects:— 

1. Arithmetic, after the method of Pestalozzl, from u Manual 
prepared by Mr. Tate. * 

2. Writing, after the method of Mulhauser, according to the 
Manual published under the sanction of the Committee of Council 
on Education. 

3. The Phonic method of teaching to read, by a Manual about 
to be published under the same sanction!. U 

Further, as superintendent of the village school, he takes notes 
of the teaching of the students employed by him there m each 
branch of instruction, which furnish materials for lessons in the 
art of teaching afterWards delivered in the Normal Sctiool. 

The gallery lessons from objects, as well as those in biblical 
instruction, are made the subject of special critical remarks among 
the students in his presence. Instruction is added as to the selec¬ 
tion of subjects and the modes of treating them for future lessons. 

While Mr. Macleod is engaged in giving these lesions in the 
training school, the village school is left in charge of one of the 
students, who superintends the teachers in their instruction of the 
classes . intrusted to them. The superintendent is thus gradually 
accustomed to the responsibility atiddgeneral management of an 
elementary school. 

Not only, therefore, is it Mr. Macleod’s duty to make the 
pupils familiar with the methods of conveying elefflenftry in¬ 
struction to young children as aided by the Manuals alluded to; 
he has also t 6 teach the pupils to resolve the more technical know¬ 
ledge apprehended by tljera on other subjects into its simplest 
elements, so as to enable them to convey it in a synthetic order 
to the children pf the village school. His instruction embraces, 
moreover, the general principles’ of school management, and' the 
particular modes of organization adopted in the best elementary 
achools} reference being continually had to* the pupils’ own efforts 
m the classes and as general managers, and their comments on 
each other are encouraged for the purposes of mutual improve¬ 
ment. a i* 

Mr. William Hughes, one of the professors of the Collect for 
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Civil Engineers,’,gives lectures on geography. He ha8 beeti g'obd 
enough to furnjsh me mth the following outline of his course of 
instruction:— W * - , 

The entire course occupies one year, a lecture (or examination) of one 
hour’s length being given on three days in each week: the whole num¬ 
ber of lessons ir therefore 156. These are arranged in the following 


manner 

* Lessons. 

First quarter (January to March, inclusive). Geography of Euiope . . 

„ ,, ,, Palestine . 

, s Leaving for Examination . 


Second quarter (April to June). Geography of Asia ..... 
t , ,, ,l 'Palestine, &c. . . . 

Leaving for Examination . 

Third quarter (July to September). Geography of Afiica .... 
,, ,, ,, Australasia and Po¬ 
lynesia . . • 

,, ,, ,, Palestine . . • 

4 

~ Leaving for Examination . 

Fourth quarter (October to December). Geography of America . . 

,, ,, General recapitulation . « 

,, ,, Palestine (recapitulatory) 

Leaving for Examination 


26 

4 

— 30 

9 

— 39 

22 

8 

— 30 

9 

— 39 
14 

8 

8 

— 30 

9 

— 39 

22 

6 

2 

— 30 

. 9 

— 39 


The instruction in the geography of each of the great divisions of 
the globe, as of Europe, consists,— First. Of a general and connected 
sketch of its physical geography , including its mountains, plains, lakes, 
rivers, distribution of useful metals and minerals, climate, and prin¬ 
cipal productions of the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 

Second. Of a particular description of each of its national division*, 
embracing, 1st, a more detailed notice of its physical geography; 
2 ndly, the leading industrial? pi/rsuits of Us inhabitants (whether 
pastoral, agricultural, manufacturing, or commercial,) traced in con¬ 
nection with, and as they result from, its physical geography; and 
3rdly, fife localities of commerce and industry, including the principal 
manufacturing towns, seaports, and other places of importance. Inci¬ 
dental notices of any subjects of geographical importance, relative cither 
to the country or the people, are given in connexion with the above, with 
the requisite statistical details, &c. 

The geography of Palestine is particularly described in each of the 
quarters, on account of its importance as a leading branch of instruc¬ 
tion in the elementary and village schools. This country is described 
both With regard to its physical geography atid thte other subjects above 
specified, and also with reference to the numerous Scriptural sites which 
the country contains, with illustrations of their past and present condi¬ 
tion. In connexion with Palestine, the Scriptural Geography of Asia 
Minor (and the other dbuntries of frequent mention in the Bible) is also 
described, particularly with reference to the journeys of St. Paul and the 
early diffusion of Christianity, with notices of the Seven Churches, &a 
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These subjects ere i jnore fully dwelt upon in the second and third 
quarters than in the first and fourth, as may be seen by the greater 
number of lectures allotted to them in those rations of the course. 

The pupils# are divided into two classes; me instruction given to the 
second class is throughout of a more elementary character than that of 
the first, but the same general system is pursued with each. 

The music is under the superintendence of Mr. E. C. May, 
who attends for that purpose at the training institution, twice 
a-week. 

• Remits. 

The attainments of the pupils in these respects, with the excep¬ 
tion of music, in -which I am not competent to examine, and Mr. 
Macleod’s department, which has but recently attained its full 
development, will (as I hope) be sufficiently exhibitfd in the 
following Tables. These embrace the questions set by me at 
the close of last November and March,* together with an esti¬ 
mate of the value of the answer given by each pupil to each 
question, classed under three degrees of merit. A, B, and C. 
The pupils are designated by figures, which severally represent 
the same individuals throughout both examinations; the age of 
each pupil, as well as his standing in the institution, are shown 
in the tabularized results of the first paper, dn the mathematical 
papers, the letter A marks a full and perfectly accurate solution 
to the question, as given by that pupil under whose figure it 
occurs. The detection of the slightest'error degraded the value 
of the answer into the class B. The class designated by C 
necessarily includes various dbgrees of merit ; in the Mathe¬ 
matical Papers, the results comprised under it at first sight ap¬ 
peared wide of the truth; on examination, however, these were 
frequently found to contain correct expressions, the failures in 
such cases having arisen from arithmetical errors. The values 
of these characters as applied to answers that do not involve cal¬ 
culation, cannot be exactly defined. "While generally, it may be 
stated, that the best answers are marked A, and that those which 
seem to have any merit, however small, are marked C ; an answer 
rendered faulty by an error of statement, or an explanation; correct 
as far as it goes, but in some respect deficient, has been charac¬ 
terized by B. 


* Xt should he noticed that, through th e kindness of a friend (Dr. Miller of King’s 
College), X was furnished with some questions on chemistiy that were set m my 
first examination, but as it pioved difficult in so large a subject (of which neces¬ 
sarily the pupils at Battersea, from the number ot their pursuits, could receive only 
general impressions) exactly to hit the several points to which attention had been 
directed, X have not in this instance taken the pains to tabutarise the results 
obtained. 
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i. A body falls from the top of a tower 3o0 feet high, at the lame' 
instant another body falls from a window in the tower 60 feet 
from the top, find the times in which each reaches the cround 
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the relation between the power 
the weight when acting vertical!) 
awards on opposite sides of the 
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o 2 


Find the relation of the power to thej 
weight in that system of pulleys, when, 
each pulley hangs by a separate stringj 

Describe the governor o&a steam-engine 
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6 . Wi»t do tro loam of St. Mattbev from bis Gospel ? 






























































Figure characterizing the Pupil • 17 22 12 31 
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11. If 2 loads of hay will serve 3 horses for 4 weeks, 

how lorijp* will 5 loads seive 6 horses 3 . . 

12. Divide 5678*9 by "Ob. 
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7, What do you know of the religion, progress in' 
civilization, and natural productions of China ?. 
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Expaud. (x* 
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issages from the Liturgy, in which the' 
is recognised, that all that is good in u* 
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12. What are the chief advantages of parabolical 
, teaching? ... 
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the answer printed in page 56. 
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12. Explain the action of Dary 5 * lamp 

























would apply the* whole power of this jet of steam. (Vo¬ 
lume of water in steam at the premie of the atmosphere 
As^th of the volume of steam) .. 












5. The diameter of the cylinder of a steam-engine is 80 inches, 
the piston makes & strokes of 10 feet per initiate, the mean 
pressure on -the piston Id lb. per square inch. Find the 



meat involves the smallest expenditure of power ?. 
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ADDITIONAL QUESTIONS.—April 3,1843. 



to make a composition worth 8*. 
per lb.. 
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Gire the dates of the Norman conquest 

the accession of King 
John • • • • 



tween Kngland and 
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GLOBES, MENSURATION.—March 30,1843.-10 . 
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8. A tnfa of 30 tom comes down an incline of\ 
1 is 480, at 16 miles per hoar. Find the horse ( 
- power of the engine. Friction, 8 lb. to the| 
















GEOGRAPHY.*—March 29,1813.—3 hoars 



* I hare reason to believe that, through want of communication with Mr. Hughes, my questions did not exactly apply to the subjects on winch he r 
had been recently lecturing. 
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These-Table* have been- formed with, all the 6sire that was in 
my power. -The results which I obtained were checked by the 
subsequent examination of the written answer* by the teacher* at 
Battersea. If in any respect these results fail of conveying jpst 
impressions as to the attainments of the pujifls, it will be on the 
side of barely assigning to them .due merit. In the questions 
involving calculation, I have attached great importance to exact 
accuracy; the discovery of the most trivial error, caused by haste 
or inadvertence, has been strictly noted. In the hurry of an 
examination a question Jias been sometimes misapprehended, but 
if some part of the answer did not fairly come within reach of 
the question set, no credit has been allowed for it in the Report. 
In some of the mechanical and mathematical papers, the logical 
skill, and precision of arrangement of the answers giverjLCan only 
be fairly judged of by the inspection of the original manuscripts. 

I have printed in the Appendix specimens of the answers to 
all the more important papers, as these were sent in by tbo pupils, 
allowing only of such technical corrections in punctuation and 
spelling, if needed, as the printer’s compositor might make during 
the passage of the manuscripts through the press. It-nfust ^ir- 
ther be borne in mind that the object of the institution is to ini' 
part a 'great movement to the moral and intellectual being of 
the pupils; that consequently they will have in some measure 
apprehended many things which they are not able to’ produce' on 
paper at an examination, but which, remaining ‘in the miqfl, will 
furnish associations that will facilitate their future acquirements; 
the lectures being about them in some sense as the light of heaven, 
giving them glimpses of many things hereafter to be made their 
own, quickening their desires after knowledge, as well as afford¬ 
ing help and guidance as to the directions in which the-search ajter 
it should be made. 

There are one or two matters noticed in the printed Report 
on which it is right to add a few words:— 

It had been intended to give a regular course of teaching in 
English literature, but since the establishment has been set, on 
foot, the number of young men in the training-school has gra¬ 
dually increased; and it has been already noticed that the Di¬ 
rectors have been led by external circumstances to diminish the 
course of training originally intended, and that they apprehend 
that the funds at their disposal, and Ihe views of the patrons of the 
pupils, will compel them to limit this course to one year. Under 
these circumstances, a course of more liberal instruction on Eng¬ 
lish literature and elocution has been abandoned, and the instruc¬ 
tion given on these subjects is now only incidental and occasional. 

•At first, a drill-master attended the training-school on three 
afternoons in every week, for oiie hour, to drill the students, spid 
to teach them gymnastic exercises, noth with and without the hid 
of the gymnastic frame and bars; but this course of instruction 
has been interrupted since the early part of the spring, because 
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it Was felt desirable that the person to whom this instruction was 
cop tided should be resident, inforder that the discipline might be 
uniform in every pari of the establishment. The superintendent of 
labour will in future be master of this department; but as he has ' 
hitherto been attending classes in the training school*for his own j 
improvement, -he has not as yet had charge of the drill. This 
instruction vrill soon be intrusted to him. 

^ Household Management. 

The arrangement for the household work and daily routine 
will be best understood by an actual transcript of the regulations 
in force for the present month, the pupils being severally cha-, 
racterized by the same figures as designate then) throughout the 
examinations:— 


Distribution of Household Work for the Month ending August 28 , 1843 . 

. No. 

. No. 

. No. 


Sweep and dust bed-rooms 
Sjtteep uppej-and lower stairs and passage 
Sweep, upper class room .... 

Swqep'lqwo-class robm .... 

Sweep dining-hall and' attend to stove 
Sweep cellar-stairs, Cellar, and passage 
Attend*to dining-hall and class-room lamps . . 

Attend to tool-shed. 

Attend to upper class-room stair, passage, and 

wash-house lamps ..... No. 43. 
Glean large wash-house, and attend to towels, 
soap, boxes, shoes, &c. . . » 

Pump-water ... ... 

Sweep back yard, out-buildings, and sift cinders 
Clean small wash-house' .... 

Clean knives and forks ..... 

Clean windows of class-rooms, hall, and wash¬ 
house ; open and close shutters 
Attend to brooms, brashes, and see the windows 
and doors secure at night .... 

Clean and prepare vegetables for use 
Clean bedroom and stair windows . . . 

Sweep^and dust the master’s rooms . 

Ring the bell, and attend to the gate-bell before 
7 a.m., and after 9 r.tt. .... 

Feed and milk cows . . * 

Feed pigs and attend to drill ground 
Attend to gymnastic apparatus , . 

Churn milk on Mondays and Thursdays . . 

Collect waod for fires ..... 

Carrier of letters . . . * . 

Receive orders for garden-work 
Superintendent of bedrooms, clotjms, &c. . ' . 

• ,, household wotk . . 


ae. 

»■ 
aa. 

No. xi. 

No. xi. 

Nos. * and as. 
No. 44. 

No. 34. 


No. 39. 

No. 4a. and 33. 

No. ax. 

No. as 

Nos. 3 , s, and 29. 
Nos. 34 and x9> 
No. 38 . 

Nos. x8> X61 and aa. 
Nos. xo and 28- 1 

No. xo. 


No. x8< 

Nos. 13, 27 . 37- 
No. 16. 

No. 37. | 

No. ia. ' 

No. 7. 

No. 38 - 

Nos. 26 "and ax. ■ 
No. 35/ 

No. 40. 

"No. aa:- 

Nos. 4 and 34. 

General Superintendents .... Nos. 3a and ao- 
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The atafe of the village school is fully described in the special 
report annexed, the information being disposed according to the 
scheme of questions furnished to me By your Lordships. The 
quickness of apprehension, and extent of knowledge shpwn by the 
lower'classes are very noticeable. The upper classes seemed to 
me chiefly remarkable- for the,ir knowledge of geography and 
tfyeir arithmetical skill, Jjut their religious knowledge and their 
attainments in all respects are in my judgment beyond thpse of 
the boys in attendance at hny similar school which I have in¬ 
spected. Mr. Macleod is an accomplishfd teacher, among the 
very first fbf his skill in the government of a class, and know¬ 
ledge of methods of teaching. It is most interesting to watch the, 
tact with which the attention of his pupils is secured, and to ob¬ 
serve how, with his own stores of knowledge clearly ih his view, 
he will while engaged in testing the acquirements of his classes by 
rapid questioning, convey continually to them fresh information. 
Thfe school has also the advantage of the constant superintendence 
of the parochial clergy. 

At the period of my examination there were present 103 boys, 
divided into five fiearly equal classes. The average attendance is 
112 out of a number on the books of 120-. They are classed 
chiefly according to their skill in reading, a, fresh classification 
being used for the purpose of teaching arithmetic. All are 
taught arithmetic (according to the Pestalozzian method), and 
all, except the lowest class, are exorcised in writing on copy-books, 
iti geography, etymology, and vocal music from Mr. Hnllah’s 
tables. Grammar and the History of England are taught to the 
three upper classes, and the first class practises drawing from 
models according to the method so successfully communicated to 
the English public by Mr. JButlerWilliams. 

The roorh is fitted with desks and benches, according to the 
recommendations of your Lordships, and is well furnished with 
black-boards, maps, 1 and evePy needful requisite for intellectual 
training. 

While speaking of these schools, the Hon. and Rev. Robert 
Eden, the vicar of the parish, supplied me with the follpwing 
statistical fkets, the truth intimated ih which is of very widfe ap¬ 
plication. In the parish of Battersea during the last year was, 
paid— 

» L s. d. , \ 

Rolice Rate ........ 837 10 0 . 

County Rate ?'.*. . 558 6 ^ 

' , Total . , . £1395 16 8 

Of this sum. at least £1100 is spent for the prevention,, detec- t 
tion, and punishment of crime. Whilst the annual subscfiptiflj^ 
to all the Schools fn the parish, whether in connexion with the 
chuffcfr cr &tJra<r#ise; do hot amowe to £350: 
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The -number of hours per week given in the Training School to 
the several subjects is as follows 

Religious Instruction’, besides the reading of the 
Holy Scriptures and Prayers morning and 
evening, and instruction on Sundy evening. 

Geography < 


Reading, Etymology, and Grammar 

English Composition 

English History ..... 

Arithmetic. 4 * . 

Pure Mathematics and Mensuration 
Mechanics and Natural Philosophy 
Pestalozzi. 

I 

Acting as Teachers in Village School 
Preparation for Village School 

Garden work .. 

Music . 


1st Class 
( 2 ndClasB 

1st Class 
2nd Class 
1st Class 
2nd Class 
1st Class 
2nd Class 
1st Class 
2nd Class 
1st Class 
2ndClass 
1 1st Class 
2nd Class 
1 st Class 
2nd Class 
1st Class 
2nd Class 
1st Class 
2nd Class 
1 st Class 
2nd Class 
1 st Class 
2nd Class 
1 st Class 
2 nd ClasB 


Per Week. 
6 hobrs 
6 ditto 

3 diitb 

3 dit*’ 

5 ditto 
8 ditto . 
2 ditto 
2 ditto 
2 ditto 
2 ditto 

f 2 ditto 
2 ditto 

4 ditto 
2 ditto 

6 ditto 

5 ditto 

1 ditto 

2 ditto 
15 ditto 

15 ditto 
5 ditto 

5 ditto 

16 ditto 
16 ditto 

6 ditto 
6 ditto 


The students are under the direct instruction of teachers 
during one hour and a-half ot Sunday, four hours of Saturday, 
and eight hours of the other days in the week. They are at 
garden work during three hours a-day, under the superintendence 
of one of the elder students, who has a thorough knowledge of 
gardening, and is, in other respects,suitable for such a charge. 

In the various departments of Kmisehold work, to which a 
morning hour of every week-day is devoted, the pupils are in, 
some degree left to themselves; but as there are students of 
approved character appointed as superintendents of these depart¬ 
ments, and each person’s work and time for such work are dis¬ 
tinctly specified by a monthly routine, there is security afforded 
for its due performance, or the detection of its neglect. 

While the teachers are engaged In the preparation of lessons 
for the village school, the other students of their class are occu¬ 
pied in extending or transcribing their notes taken during lec¬ 
tures ; and on such occasions a teacher or student superintends. 

While it is thus considered necessary that the conduct of stu¬ 
dents, for whom the institution has to vouch, should be as much 
as possible under observation, there is encouraged between them 
ana their teachers such a degree of frank and easy intercourse, 

1 2 
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as on the one hand consists vuitty the firmness necessary to support 
the teacher’s -authority; and on the other hand, may give Scope 
for the development of an unequivocal moral aspect }nth£ pupils. 

Through the kindness of the Directors of the Training 'Esta¬ 
blishment, I haye been furnished with the following plan for Mure 
arrangements:— 

That the students entering the establishment consist of fbur 

1. "Those who provide the whole cost of them maintenance 
and education themselves, or by their ptfirons. These students 
will be free to settle where they please, at the close of their 
course of training. 

2. “Those who provide 301. towards the cost of their mainte¬ 
nance and education, and wh<^ ^ign an. agreement to serve under 
the appointment of the Directors from®he period when they pass 
the examination for the first year’s certificate. 

3. “ Those who provide 301. towards the cost of their main¬ 
tenance, and give security for the payment of 251. within one 
year of the period when they leave the institution. These students 
will be free to settle where they please. 

4. “ The trustees will offer every quarter an exhibition of 25/. 
to the best candidate for admission, who may be able to pass a 
preliminary examination in religious knowledge, English gram¬ 
mar, etymology, and composition; arithmetic, as far as decimals, 
and the geography of Palestine and England. The examinations 
(to be conducted by the masters) will be partly on paper, partly 
by oral questions. The successful candidates will be admitted to 
one year’s training for 301. without any condition as to future 

►service. 

5. “The trustees will offer for competition an exhibition of 251. 
value every quarter to the ten students, whose year of training 
expires in that quarter. This exhibition will be awarded after 
trials by examination papers, oral questioning, and public teaching 
in the village school to the student whose proficiency In his studies, 
skill in teaching, and characrer, shall appear to the Directors and 
masters to warrant the greatest amount of confidence in his suc¬ 
cess as the master of an elementary school.” 

With regard to the finances of the institution, it may be suf¬ 
ficient to state, shortly, that by the close of the present autumn 
upwards of 60001. will have been expended on the institution 
beyond the receipts for the maintenance of pupils. Of this sum, 
Mr. Kay Shnttleworth and Mr. Tufnell have contributed 2,5001. 
from their private resources; 1,5001. has been received from their 
personal friends; and 10001. has been apportioned to them by 
your Lordships from the public grant. With such scanty means 
it is not to be wondered at that tne material arrangements should 
haVe in some degree been cramped; but there is a plan in con¬ 
templation for the enlargement of thdse, one feature of whidh is 
to allow to each pupil a separate bed-room, an arrangement Which 
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the directors feet to be especially desirable, since the institution 
hks become a training-schbbl for older pupils than those originally 
intended to be lodged within its Walls. 

With regard to this establishment, it must be noticed with 
especial gratification, that kmongst thode whb are most distin¬ 
guished for intellectual attainments, aiui who bear rank also with 
the very first for moral qualifications, fire the majority of tjjose 
pupils who have been selected by Mr. Kay Shuttleworth and Mr. 
Tufnell from the establishments for draining pauper children, and 
who are now raised into a sphere of action where there is every 
reason to hope that, under the Divine blessing, they will be num¬ 
bered among the most useful members of society. When it is 
taken into account that these started into life not simply from the 
lowest gracle of society, hut also ynder the measureles? disadvan¬ 
tage of never having known a parent’s care, one cannot but feel 
that the being permitted to accomplish even one such result is 
far more than an adequate return for all that has been laid out. 
It must furthe'r be borne in mind, that while it is of the essence of 
that which is really good, to work as leaven in the world, gradually, 
silently, yet effectually changing the nature of what is round it into 
the likeness of itself, it will especially prove the happy lot of these, 
if they are enabled hereafter to realize in their daily life the 
principles with which they have been imbued, t#become (if I may 
change the allusion) the centres of healthful energy amongst large 
masses of their fellow men, shooting out their quickening vigour 
into far distant generations. 

One cannot help feeling, also, a peculiar interest in the pro¬ 
gress and success of this institution, regarding it as Established 
by two individuals, not of large means, but whose chief strong#* 
lay in their strong perceptions of, and sympathy with the degraded 
and suffering condition of millions among their fellow-citizens, and 
in their determination under Providence to contribute somewhat 
towards the achievement of a radical cure. When one reflects 
upon other purposes, for which #noney is too often lavished by 
those to whom a large amount has been entrusted, and whose 
responsibility is proportionably increased, how much is it to be 
wished, for their own sakes, as well as for that of others, that the 
question could be seriously put to them, whether there be not in 
the outlay necessary for the attainment of such an end as has been 
described in this Report, materials for th{? exercise of the noblest 
ambition, as well as sources of happiness, the extent of which can 
never be measured within the present course of our being. 

My Lords, I nave the honour to be, 

• With much respect. 

Your Lordships’ most obedient and faithful servant, 

(Signed) John Allen. 

To the Right Uonoui able the Lords of the 
. Committee of Council on. Education. 
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Appendix I. 

Lmt of Tkaokxss that have been Trained at the Q&tter^ea Training School, with 
their preset^ Localities' 


Mr. William Bragg • 
Mr.BUby • . . i 
Mr. John Diggens . 
Mr. William Diggens 
Mr. Altred Diggens . 
Mr. Sims .... 
Mr. George Kent • 
Mr. Christie « • . 
Mr. Bryan • . • 
Mr. Fares • . • • 
Mr. Mitchell . . . 
Mr. Rand . • . ♦ 

Mr. Packet! » • • 
Mr. Wyvei • . • 

Mr. Pringle . • • 
Mr. George .. . • 

Mr. Robert Blakeston 
Mr. Ephraim Brown 
Mr. Alcock . . • 

Mr. Sawyer . . * 
Mr. Smith/. . * • 
Mr. Harry Wood • * 
Mr. Brand . • • 
Mr. Richard Green . 
Mr. Edward Lovey . 
Mr. Daniel Broughton 
Mr. Henry Carvill , 


Mr. William Hammond 

Mr. William Evans . . 
Mr. Rice • . . . • 

Mr. and Mrs. Wilkinson 
Mr. John Goodall* • . 

Mr. Tilleard . . . • 

Mr. Ferdinand Inglott • 
Mr. Marshall D’Avray . 
r. Alcorn . • . • 

r. Wilkins .... 
Mr. Farncomb • • . 

Mr. William Rush . . 
Mr. Henry Pope f . . 

Mr. Thomas Brown . . 


Sheritfhalei. 

Ketiey . . 

Tittensor f Trentharal • . 

Lilleshall. 

Capes thorny ..... 

Marlon. 

Stadmer ....... 

Milton Abbott. 

Motcomb ...... 

Coleahill. 

Peuryu. 

J Calno. 

Stowerton.. 

Holland Farm. 

Newbold Verdun and Ealing 
Grove. 

") Partially trained and likely 
f to return to the school. 

Bury . .. 

Partially trained .... 

j-Read ....... 

Kingswood ...... 

Tacolneston ..... 

Hyde. 

Broughton .. 

Dulwich Village School • . j 


Mr.William Ockenden , 
Mr. Charles Castle . , 


Old Swinford Hospital • • 
Milford ....... 

Walkden Moor (very leoently) 

| Gawthorpe. 

Malta.. 

Mauritius. 

| Parkhurst Prison .... 
Norwood School of Industry . 
Norwood School of Industry . 
Norwood School of Industry • 
Partially trained at Battersea, 
and the rest at NortWodr- 
Bowood 

Kingston Union Workhouse . 
Parochial School. Chelsea . 


The Duke of Sutherland. 

£ Edward D. Davenport, Esq. 
The Earl of Chichester. 

The Duke of Bedford. 

The Earl of Grosvenor. 

The Earl of Radnor. 

Sir Charles Lemon, Bart, M.P. 
Rev. J. Guthrie, M.A. 

Sir George Philips, Bart. 

The Hon. Caroline Fox. 

The Lady Noel Byron. 

Edmund Grundy, Esq. 

Rev. J. Wilkinson. 

Richard Fort, Esq. 

T. S. Alcock, Esq. 

Sir John Bolleau, Bart. 

The Rev. H. James Legge. 

Rev. G. Frost. 

John Allen Kcq , late Master of 
Dulwich College. 

Directors of Great Western Rail¬ 
way. 

The Hon.-Foley. 

Anthony nndEdw. Strutt, Esqis. 
Lord Francis Egerton. 

J. P. Kay Shuttlewortli, Esq. 

The Maltese Government. 

The Governor. 

The Visitors. 

The Poor Law Commissioners. 
The Poor Law Commissioners. 
The Poor Law Commissioners. 
The Marchioness oi Lansdowne. 


The Board of Guardians. 
The Rev. Thomas Ball. 


The following Pupils will soon leave the Establishment and probably receive 
Appointments to the under-mentioned Schools:— ' * 


Name of Schoolmaster. 

School. 

s Matron. 

Mr. George Broughton . • 

Mr. WUKam Hacking . • 

Mr. Braid. 

Mr. William Joyner • . . j 
Mr. James Lotigsou • . . 

Mr. John Linn • . • . . 

OakeushUw. 

Ditto 

Swindon ....... 

Caine. 

Capesthorne. 

Battersea, as Superintendent 
ot Labour. 

Richard Fort, Esq. 

Ditto. 

The Directors of the Great West¬ 
ern Railway. ’ * 

The Rev. J. Guthrie. 

Edward D. Davenport, Esq. 

The Trustees. 


Ollier pupils now in the establishment will leave ’at Christmas, but their destina¬ 
tion is not yet settled; and a few who have been partially trained for public schools 
and private establishments have not been enumerated. 


• Since removed. 


f Now at the Parochial School of Christ Church, Chelsea. 
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Appendix II. 


_ _« . Senior Division. 

Specimens of Answers to Questions set in Pure Mathematics. 
November 24, 1842. 

Answer to Q. 1. “ Find the value of 137 at 1/. 7s. 6£d.” As given 

by No. a. 


5s.=| 
2s. 6d.=J 

K=rJ 


137 

1 


137 = 

X. 

value of 137 articles, at 1 

34 5 = 

9 9 

,, 0 

17 2 6 = 

> 9 

o 

2 10*= 

» 9 

», 0 

£188 10 4i 


£i 


d. 

0 

0 


each. 


2*6 
0 0 * 

7 6i 


Am. 188 1. 10s. 4£d. 

Answer to Q. 2 (first part). “Find the interest of 547/. 15s. for three 
years, at five per cent.” As given by No. *. 

547/. 15s. at 5 per cent, for 3 years, will be the same as 547/. 15s. for 
1 year, at 15 per cent. 

£. 8 . 

547 15 
15 


82'16 5 
20 

3'25 

12 

3'00 


Am. 82/. 3s. 3d. 


Answer to Q. 2 (second part). “And find the present value of 150/., 
due in three months, at five per cent.” As given by No. 5. 

The present value of 150/., due three months hence, at five per cent. 
£. s. £. £. 

101 5 : 100 : : 150 

20 20 


2025 3000 

lbo 

- £. s. d. 

2025)300,000(148 2 11£ 
2025 


•9750 

8100 
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’16500 
, 16200 

'300 

20 

6000 

4050 

1950 

12 


23400 

22275 


• 1125 

4 

4500 

4050 


450 

450 

2025 “ ’ 

Am. 148/. 2*. 11* fd. 

Answer to Q. 3 (first part). “ Extract the square root of 47585*059.” 
As given by No. ». 

T° 6nd the square root of a number, we put that number down, and 
the whole numbers off in twos from right to left, and the decimal from 
left to right. 6 

>4,75,85*0^,90(218*139 Ant. 

41)75 

41 

428)3485 

.3424 

436*1)61050 
¥ 4361 > 

43623)174490 

130869 


436269)4362100 

3926421 


435679 &c. 
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Answer to Q. 3 (second part). 44 And the cube root of 9938315.” As 

given'by No.«. 

, 9938315(215 

• 8 

2* x 300= 1200)1938 
1200 

2x30x1*= 60 

* 1*= 1 

1261 

21* x 300=132300)611315 f 


660500 

21 x 30 x 5*= 16150 

4*= 125 


611315 


Answer to Q. 4. “ Express 19*. 5^(1. as the decimal of a pound.” As 

given by No. 5. 

4)2 


12)5-5 


20)19-4583- 

•912916* 


dns. "912916* of a pound. 

Answer to Q 5. “ If 8 meu buttd 24 square yards of walling in 6 days, 
how many will build 18 squarcyards in 3 days ? ” As given by No. 3. 
Square Yards. Men. 

24 : 18 : : 8 
3 : 6 
3 2 2 


4x8 x 6 — - 

-tt; --=?12 men. 

U*Z - 

i 

Answer to Q. 6 (first part). “Divide 12*’—13k 4 —34x*+35r*by 
4k* — Ik.” As given by No. #. 

4x’—1*)12 k»—13* 5 —34k*+35k*(3k*+ 2**—5k Am. 

12**—21* 4 


8k 4 -»>J14** 

8k 4 —14r* 

-20jf+35x* 
—20*»+35* f 



m 


Afr. 4ll^Cf R^airt & the ' 


Answer to Q. 6 (second part). “ Divide by ~-+2.” As 

given by No. 3. 

^ i*, 11.^* lx 4 /**. 5 

+ “ 6 - 9 + sU 


f +a ')£‘ 

3* ) 6 


2 + 4** 3 


9 * 3 -v 3 
52 • 


x * 

6+** 


5£_7* 
+ 6 9 

5x* 

+7g-+5** 


52* , 4 
9 + 3 


52.r 

" 9 " 


104 

3 


108 


* i 1 5 52 36 '~ 1 

Ans. = -+-*— --j-for a remainder. 

Z Z A X _ 

3+ 2 

Answer to Q. *7. “ Expand (a-f - *) 7 -” Ab given by No. 6. 

o+ *) 7 —a 7 + 7 a e * -f-21 aV+35aV 
* + 3 bcfa?-}- 21 a’* 5 +7 a*‘ 

Answer to Q. 8 (first part). “ Solve the following equation: 5**+4* 
=273.” As given by No. *. 

5**+4r=273 • 

4j_273 

*** ^ g 

4^ 4_273 4_1369 

5 ~25 5 25 25 


5 


/1369 .' 

V-2T=± 


37 

5 


_ , 37_2_35_. 

* *“ + 7 5“,5 - 

_ 37 2 39 *. 

Or x= —— —g_ss ,.,-se 

,”.r=7 


-i 


Answer to'Q. 8 (second part), “Solve the following equation: 
jy=l+2y* and ar+xy=l2." As given by No. e. 


*•+^=12 • ) 
xy— 1+2y* I 
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Assume rssvv 
ey+VsslSl 1 
vy'-2 y*= 1) 

y(u*+v)=12 
!/’(»- 3 ) = 1 


• «•— 

••y 


12 


t^+® 

i 


■ yty - v -2 

£?=;+,••• 

• «*—llj)= —24 

4 4 4 

11 + 5 

w r-2 = ±2 * 

,5,11 16 0 „ 

«=±2+ T = T =8or3 

f _ 12 _ * 

V “9+3 -1 

y- 1 , 

y —2y = l 

: xr=3 

Answer to Q. 10 (first part). “ Find the ?um of 10 terms of the senes 
3, 6, 9, &c.” As given by No. 7. 

f=3+6+9+_....n3_ 

s —n — 3+n—1.3+71—2.3+... .3, by reversing the order of the 
series. 

Adding these two sets together we have— . 

2f={n+l }.3 +{ti+ 1{.3+{71+1}.3 + . .. .to 7» terms 
2i=({n+l}.3)X7i 

which is the sum of the series to 7t (an unknown 

2 

number) of terms * 

Then putting 10 in the place of n, 

, = JIo+i-3Ho_»|10 = 3|» =165 Ant 
2 2 2 

Or, it may be done in the following manner; 

*=3+6+9+ 10x3 

*=30+21+24+.3 

2*=33+33+33+.33 

2*=33 x 10=330 ' ' 

*330 

*=-£-=165 Atu. 

2 


Answer to Q. 10 (second part). “ Also find the vulgar fraction corre¬ 
sponding to the rdturring decimal '123123^ &C.’* Atf givtitthy No. 
•123 '123 ' . *123 

s 1000 + 1000000 + lOOOOQOOOO 
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*/ '1 l >H n 

■ ICDO IOOOOOOO 

» " .... -- i—. j ■■,■■■ — ■ ■ .i*. 

999r='123 

•123 - *41 y; 

* 999 ^333 


Answer to Q. 11. “ Show that parallelograms on the same base and 
between the same parallels are equal.” As given by No. a. 

It is required to prove that the parallelograms 
ABC&audcBC iO are equal. BC—A6 being 
opposite sides of the,same parallelogram, BC 
~c I) for the same reason. .*. A b —D c. To 
these two equals add the common part b c, 
then in the one case we shall have Ac, and 
‘ in the other 6 D; these two will .". be =. Now we have two triangles 
equal to one another; b D in the one=A c in the other; b C of the 
one=AB of the other, and DC of the one=soB of the other each 
respectively: , k . these triangles aTe equal. Then from the whole figure 
A B CD subtract the triangle-A B C, we shall have c B C D. Again, 
from the whole figure subtract the triangle b C D, we have A 6 C D. 
Equals subtracted from equals, the remainders are equal; .\ the 
parallelograms A b C B and c B C D are equal to one another. 

Answer to Q. 12. “ Find the radius of a circle where 6 inches is the 
length of the versed sine of the arc whose cord is 1 yard.” As given 
by No. *. 

Lbt x— radius 

D—centre of circle 
Then*—6=KD 
But KD*+KB*=sD B* 

. (x—6)*+18*=D B* 

But DBser 

. ‘. ( x —6) s +18*= *’ 

«*-12r+36+18*=** 

12*=36-b324 

12x=s360 



x— 30 inches= 2£ feet. 

Answer to Q. 13. “ Show that sin (A+B)=sin A. cos B+cos A. sin 
B.” As given by No. a. 

Draw C H and H D, making any angle A, and P H, making any 
angle B. Make PC at right angles to HC and PO perpendicular to 
HD* Draw KC from C parallel tp 0D. 

* A P,KC is similar tp CHD. For./CDH in the A HC D is a 
right angle, it. is equal to the right angle P K C in the triangle P C K. 
Again, if from the two right angles P C H and D C K we take the com¬ 
mon angle KCH, the remaining angles P C K and H C D will be eqtml. 
Nbw we have the angles P C K and C K P in the A P K C respectively 
equal to the angles H C D and CD H in the A H C D. Consequently 
the remaining angles of the triangles are also equal. these A’s 
are similar. 


, A . R x_PO_ PK +KO 
Sin (A + B)— Hp — Hp -s 


PK KO 
: HP + HP 
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n pk ko‘ pc' yk eilf i^O 
H P+HP*^P C< HP*CH* 

> t'POtif * 1 f!L^} ' 

But ^"Siin B- i ( 

PK ftD , 
PC“H C =C ° SA 
CH 


CD 


• f r p= cos B 
CD . 

.CH =8in / 

.‘.sin (A+B)=sin A x cos B+sin B x cos A. 

, Which was required, to be proved 

Answer toQ. 14. A man distant 10 feet from the foot of a tower observes 
it to subtend an angle of 60°, his eye being on a level with thp ground, 
find the height of the tower. As given by No. «, 
i. O B C and Z O C B are equal, but the angles of a triangle form 
180 °I O being 60, the ZOBC + ZOCB» 120, andftconse- 
quently each 60°. Now if O B the radius be taken as unity, O 6 will be 


I being bisected by 0 G, and from 41th we have f^J ^j*_I ^=0 S 
sin 60°=^/? 


or 


•86625 

Sin 60° : CB :: sin 30° : AB.*. 

Sin 60° x A B = am 30° x C B 

„ „ sin 60°x 10 • 86625.1Q_,, ,_ „„ __ . ,. „ 

.:. CB=-—o- =-——= 11325 x 10= 121-2150 height of 

sm 30 ‘5 , 

tower 

Answer to Q 16 “ What are the chief properties of the parabola?” As 

given by No «. 

One property m the parabola is, that all lines drawn from the di¬ 
rectrix meeting the curve, and from'thence to the focus, are equal. If 
a body be projected into the air,-the course it will pursue is a parabola; 
if water issue from an orifice, it will describe a parabola 


Answer to Q. 11. How may an ellipse be described practically ?” As 
* , given by No *. ' ‘ * > 

An ellipse may be described practically by taking any cord C A O 
and placing the ends C and O on any two points, so that the stTibg be 
not stretched tight. Theory, holding the line at the 'pond A s and 
describing the curve IJ> A B F, we shall have ah ellipse formed, of tvhich 
C apd 6 are the { foci- Thf&*curve ccurs in nature, viz, the earth's path 
round the sun is ( aq ellipse, of which the sun » m the focus 

Answer to Q 18.» “ Find the; arqa of a field qf four sides, two, of its sides 
being parallel, the lengj&s qf these respectively 230 and 48ti yards, and 
•then distance 809 yards,” A*,g»ren by,No. t f. * ' 

1 • B Cs=23 chains 

A K=48 chains 
* 1 AD Ku=25 chains 



m 


' M. Allot* Rejfrtl on the 

‘ ft*'*" 7 * \ 

iua«plains 


aH^Ad^ 

DKx~a#ftaCttK. 

2 


80 

25 x —=900 square chains. 
1840+900 2140 

-—-=-^-=274=area m acre*. 

Am. 274 ttcieef 


Senior Division. 

Specimens of Answers to Questions in Religious Instruction. 

November 25,1842. 

Q. S. * Show that we cannot expect forgiveness unless we forgive others.” 

As answered by No. x. 

In the Lord's prayer, we are taught by its Divine author to beseech 
God to forgive us our trespasses, as we-forgive those who trespass 
against us: and our Lord, after teaching his disciples to pray thus, 
makes the following comment:—“ For if ye forgive not men their tres¬ 
passes, neither will your heavenly Father forgive you.” 

Again, m the parable of the Unmerciful Servant, our Lord shows the 
indignation which God will evince against those who expect pardon 
from him; and, notwithstanding, punish, as far as possible, those who 
offend them in any way. 

Q. 11. “ Give some of the chief names and titles ascribed*to our blessed 

Lord in the Scriptures, and show their significancy and fitness.’’ As 

answered by No. 9. 

In the 49th chapter of Genesis Christ is named “ Shiloh,” meaning 
“ One sent," he being sent to die on the cross for our sins. 

“ Behold the Lamb,” &c. “ He was led as a lamb to the slaughter.” 
He was as innocent as a lamb. As the lamb that was offered by the 
Jews, he whs without spot, and without blemish. 

He is respectively denominated “ Prophet,” “ Priest,” and “ King.” 
As a prophet he foretold future events, and taught mankind the way to 
everlasting life; as a priest, “ he offered himself without spot to God,” 
and ascetjdt ! up into heaven to make intercession for us; and as a king 
he governs and protects his church. 

In the 9th chapter of Isaiah he is called “Wonderful, Counsellor, 
Evdftfestihg Father,” and ** Prmc^ of Peaog.” As our counsellor he 
directs Us how to obtain everlasting life; “ from everlasting to everlast¬ 
ing thou art God;” and as the prince of peace he commands all men 
to live li peace and amity with each other, “ Blessed are the peace¬ 
makers”’ tMu he,' “ for they shall be called the-children of God.” 

He » called in the Gfifeek, “ Christ,” and inthe Hebrew, “ Messiah 
both Which mean anointed by God to the three-fold office of Prophet, 
Priest, and King. 

“ I know that my Redeemer liveth, &e.’’ By dying upon the cross 
he redeemed, or bought ua back from sin. 
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“ The Lord our Righteousness.’*. knew no tin was made 

sin for use,that we might Vp Wm ejttnlGpa.infc,. 

“.Saviour.” As. our ajtp.jjp worhf to dnfon the 

crosa for our sina, that Ve might be saved from the wrath to come. 

In the lat chapter ofJ6t- Mathew he i» balled “ Rmmanuel, &od 
with us.” He came down from heaven, waa made flesh, and dwelt 
among .ua. , 

Q. 14. “ Give from Scripthre encouragement to transgressor* to go back 
to God.” Aa answered by No. 11 * 

“ Come unto me all that are heavy laden,” &c. 

“ Aa I live, aaith the Lout, I have no pleasure,” &c. 

“ Turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye die,” Ac. 

“ I came not to call the righteous but sinners,” Ac. 

“ This is a faithful saying, and worthy,” die. 

“ He came not to condemn the world,” &c. 

“ They shall call his name Jesus, for,” Ac. 

“ The Son of Man is come to seek,” Ac. 

1 Behold the Lamb of God,” Ac. 

; He that beheveth shall be saved,” &c. < 

Sic. &c. 


Samoa Division. 

Specimens of Answers to Questions in Geography. 

November 29, 1842. 

Q. 1. “ Give a description of the general aspect of America. What 
points of resemblance are there between its two continents ? What 
are its chief table lands ? Mark the directions in which the chief 
lines of drainage fall.” As answered by Np. S. 

(iVof^.—This answer was accompanied by a very respectable 
map of America, roughly sketched during the examination.) 

America is rugged and indented by the sea on the east coast, but 
on the west ite coast is very regular, with only two exceptions, having 
a more extensive coast than any other continent except Europe. Its 
iuterior aspect is very bold and grand, containing the largest lakes and 
fivers in any part of the world. In the west the country rises into 
magnificent mountains, forming the most continuous chain in the whole 
world, and almost rivalling in height the highest in the old world; 
between these mountains on the west and the ocean on fhe east lie ex- 
tensive plains, stretching from the north to the sou$h of the continent. 

The chief points of resemblance between the t>vo ajre, the enormous 
river? wjpeh each contains, and the extensive plains in each; also, the 
governments in each are chiefly republican. . _ 

The chief table-lands in North .America are,, the table-land of 
Mexico, elevated about 8,000 to 0,000 feet gboVe, the sea; thd table- 
land of Central America, not So elevated j in South America are the 
tablelands of .Quito, Potosi, P?8Cp, and ,Ti^ca?a, all of them rising to 
an height pf about 5/iOO to 11,000 or 12,000 feet. 

• The chief rivers in North America are the Mississippi, which draiiti 
the central and southern parts of-North America, and empties itself into 
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the'gulf of Mexico after a-course of nearly 4.QOO miles. The St. Law. 
retfctfWn* thfe'teSt blurt bfNxjfth AhMrfea?‘dd« t courtfe of about 

fttisMic^OceMt*. 5 Thei'M'KCrixife drains all 
’t4 rfkft T part r 6f ‘ T AhiHirtt; i ^d <ftW 1ritd J ^fe Arctic Oefe*n after a 
Sound df tfroilt 1,000 mljes. *» “ ' w 1 * ’' '* •• 

‘tft ffcttth'AmeHca ia the rWeKArhhswn, draimfig the centfal add east 
part of South America: falls into the Atlantic after tt course of 4,000 
'feileB.'" The Orinoco, 1,000 miles long, drains the northeast' portion. 
The' La Plata drains the country of the Pampas, and falls into wie 
South Atlantic Octtfn after a course of 2,000 miles. 

Thirt are nurtferous other^HveYs which are too small to be here 
noticed. Which drain the west coast of America; but in general the 
rivets Tun in a nofkh-east, or east, or south-east direction. 

Another point of resemblance in the two continents is the extensive 

f raines in Jlorth' America, corresponding to the not less extensive 
ampas of South America; tlie latter, at one period of the yeai, pro¬ 
ducing thistles which gttam an height of 10 or 12 feet, while at another 
pen^dieyproduce very long grass; the Prairies producing grass which 
attains, poth^times, the length of 10 to 20 feet. 


Q.* 8. “ Give a gerieral description of the chief physical features of the 
Holy Land. Do these m arty respect differ from the state of things 
spoken of in Holy Scripture? How do you account for this dif¬ 
ference ?” As answered by No. a. 

(Note .—,This answer was accompanied also by a sketch of the 
map of Palestine.) 

In the north of Palestine are the Lebanon mountains: they enter 
Palestine on the north m two chains, the one ne$t the sea Lebanon 
and the other Anti-lebanon; the highest chain is Lebanon, although 
the highest peak is iu Anti-lebanon. One natural defect in Palestine is 
that no -nermaj\ent stream, reaches the sea, except the river Kishon. In 
winter, this mer is joined by venous,streams, draining the plains of 
Eadfielon all across the country ; m summer it m a mere maigni&c&nt 
stream, gliding along nearly listlessly. 

.^hg^nU-ldtanon mountains divide into two branches, which stretch 
the one on,the east and the other on. the west of the Jordan ; the Lebe- 
,P 9 n terminates on the sea shore a little above Tyre. The country forms 
alible-land about Jerusalem, and it gradually declines to the sea on. 
the onc side and nearly to the Dead Sea on the pther. East of Palestine 
ia t)ie h>gh lapd of .Trachomtns, npw called Jebel Haur&n. Mount 
Horsb. the Wheat peak in Jjj’alestin/e, is failed Jebel-esh-Sheikh, or 
,pld Map’s Mountain, because the bqow which lies upon it lies in 
„^feak* uk$ an old map’s heap!. Mount Tabor, an isolated summit, is 
a very h^audful mountain, covered with verdure to the very top. The 
scenery, as seen from it, is magnificent: Jebel-esh-Sheikh in the dis¬ 
tance, towering above the other country; the Sea of Galilee, with its 
'Htn'pid WafcS^ s»d the dreariness bn the south of the Sea of "Sodom add 
^MbtmfBefr. South'’« Palestine Wends Mbuht Seir, which is a barren 
desolate wilderness, inclosing a valley called Wady El Araba. * 1 

- -The'principal river in Palestine is the Jordan;'the ♦allerin whieh it 
flows is called El Ghor, and is enclosed by steep 1 mountams Oh ’either 
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, „ »' w'Ci'tl 11 i J /k vO" it.« * • v > r .,-!<* . >, 

.»* the wqMiff » bot.-m erwter oot^^ry cold. 

Theydbave^j*#p-1t ogRu i *v% ;f 6»Me,,t%o peeA,tnuk»aA two 
harvests me present day. Ttop*, n»y 

aeasoa is the three winter months and oneautumn month, yia„, No- 
nvember, December, Jaqpary, and. February. The climate is, altogether, 
healthy and moderate. , , , , 

.The country does npt differ very much from the general outline of the 
Holy Writ* Modem travellers have elucidated many passage* of Scrip¬ 
ture by the remains of several cities, with a slight variation ofcthe VM/ae. 
The length of time between the writing of the Bible and the present, 
and bad government, ha^entirely kept the inhabitant* from keeping up 
the cultivation which existed ao largely in the time of the writing of the 
Holy Bible. •> t 


Q. 6. “ Give a sketch of the journey of St. Paul.’* Aa .answered by 

• No. a. v ^ 

We read that Sf. Paul, after appearing at the couriqfl at Jerusalem, 
set out from Cteaarea on his voyage, to preach the gospel at Borne. 
They came to Myra, a city of Lycia (this is a seaport tdWn in Asia 
Minor) 5 they sailed: from Myra, and ran under Crete, for the winds 
were contrary (Crete is Candia), and passed by the Fair Havpns 
(which » on the south of the isle of Crete) ; and because this was not 
a fit place to winter in, they intended to- sail into Phenice (a Utjje to 
the west of the Fair Havens); but there arose a tempestuous wind called 
Euroclydon, and drove ns about in Adria (south of fhe Adriatic Sea). 
Controversy has arisen about this being the Adriatic S$a ; hut, from the 
sequel, we shall find that Adria must" have applied to the south of 
Adriatic as well as the Adriatic now so called. And, fearing lest we 
should fall on the quicksands—(near the Gulf of Sidra, on the north coast 
bf Africa, are shifting sands; vessels coming near are in very great 
danger of being lost)—we strake sail, and so were driven. And we fell 
into a creek by the shore; and when he had all landed, we knew that the 
islabd was called Melita ( Malta :—this is the ground of controversy: 
some geographers suppose that Adria applied to Adriatic Sea, and 
Melita to Meleda, a small island in the Adriatic). And we sailed and 
came to Syracuse—(now what reason would they have for coming to 
Syracuse if they came from the Adriatic; it is about SO or 60 miles 
out of their way. It is, therefore, evident that Malta was the true island 
called Melita.. The Maltose show the site of the house of Publius, 
the governor, the creek or inltet, and the name Santo Paulo is common 
all over thefsland)—and they came to Rhegio (Rhegium, on the^ItaHan 
coast, in the Stmit of Messina), and they landed, and caine to Appii 
Forum and the three taverns—(Appii Forum was on the Appian Way 
feeding to Rome). And they came to Rome, and Paul preached die 
gospel. 

Q. 9. * Specify jthe locality of the c)uef jnineipl productions,of Europe, 

, noting more particularly those of the British Isles.”. As answered by 

No. a. 

• *The meat rich nrineral-produdngqMurhpf Europe is the district about 
we Ural Mountains, where platinum, silver, gold, and copper are ell 
obtained. In the Carpathian Mountains, Illyria, Spain, and Sweden 
also a great quantity of metal is found. Illyria and Spain are the chief 

K 
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plaees it which quicksilver is obtained $ and Sweden is noted for Sts fine 
copper, Bet the Holt ufcftd mends of ftfrope afc produced in Grea^ 
Britain! where we find iron, tin, copper, lead, end sine in sfbwMMCe. 
Anglesea it noted for its copper, Cornwall for its tin, Northumberland 
for its lead j iron is abundantly produced in the district about Stirling, 
in Scotland, and also in the south of Wales; and zinc is found in Corn¬ 
wall, 


Q. 10. **" HfOW do the great mountain ridges of Asia lie ? Mark the out- 
' Uts of its chief riven?.” As answered by No. 9. 

South qt Siberia, running from east to west, are the Yablony and 
Aldan fountains, though they might all go*under the general name of 
the Altai system of .mountains. 

. North of Hindostan are the Himalaya Mountain*, the highest in the 
world, rising by successive terraces to a height in Borne places of from 
15,000,to 25,000 feet; but the highest summit, Dhavyalagin, is 28,000 

feet high. 

Between Independent and Chinese Tartary, running from north to 
aottth, is tHh group of the Hinduo-Coosh Mountains, several summits of 
trhieh attain a height of 20,000 feet 

Between A Afghanistan and Hindostan, running also from north to 
south, are the Soli roan Mountain, or the Mountains of Solomon. 

Between the Black and Caspian Seas is Mount Caucasus, the highest 
summit of which, Mount Blburtz, is 17,500 feet high. 

Between Europe and Asia are the Ural Mountains, on an average, 
about 3,000 or 4,000 feet high, though aome summits reach a height of 
6,000 or 7,000 ftet. 


The chief rivers of Asia are the following:— 

(Irtish, falling into the Obi. 

Siberia Obi, falling into the Sea of Obi. r 
^ a Yenesei, falling into the Arctic Ocean. 

Lena, foiling into the Acetic Ocean. 

Segalien, falling into the Gulf of Tartary. • ' * 

Yaog-tse-kiahg, and Hoang-Ho, falling into the Chinese Sea. 
Irrawaddy, foiling into the Gulf of Siam. 

Cambodia, falling into the Gulf of Tonquin. 

Ganges arid Burhampootra, falling into the Bay of Bengal. 
Indus, falling into the Sea of Oman or Arabian Sea. 

Tigris joins Euphrates, both fall into 1 the Persian Gulf. 
Gilion or Oxus, failing into the Sea of Aral. 

Sibon, falling into the Sea of Aral. 


$zmoa Division. 


S^eoimens qf 4w}&r» to Questions set in AfeffanieSi Hydrosiqtiqs, 

, W Natural Philosophy- , , t 


November 30,1842. 

5b«*sr*» to Q. 2. “£b is e&vef witWit Weight 16 (1/ long, 28 IBs. 
are hunget A, 3 cwt. atB. BB=?6ft., find the 

weight necisaary at E to produce equilibrium.” As given by 
No.*. •( 


4* 
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* ' t* ' ,IH. t . ' ' * 

. - , » (, *Wt #>cAD+»*^DW8WKBD t i< i ■ 

by eahetitutiun, * « > _j «/ > i* u *> 

i a8»10+*X<IasI10K«.K6 
. 280+-7*= 18x112 

7j» 18x112-280 

$— -^-=248 lb*.t=2iVcirt. , 

Answer to Q 8. “ « 4 is 4 Cylinder of iron In a horizontal position, 
each foot of its length weighs 10 lbs.; its length=12 fflet. Afc,y 
(15 feet vertically *bove*fl) is a pulley; 3 feet Atom the extremity « t* 
suspended a weight of 3 cwt.: hud the power which, attached to a 
line passing from extremity a over the pulley at y, will keep the 
cylinder horizontal.” A* given "by No. •. ^ 

The leverage with which the weight P acts will be a line let fall, 
perpendicular to the direction of the force C A. , 


Then 


GAWl6‘+l2‘=10-2. 
~=sin ZC AB=-78125; 


now B C A is right-angle triangle, where B A is the hypothenuse; 

.-. • 78125 x 12=BG=9-315 
120 x 6 ft.+838 lbs. x 9 ft. ns* x 9-375 
720+ 3024_ 

9-375 ~ X 
399-3 lbs.=j. • 

Answer to Q. 4. “Find the advantage gained in an axle of two dif* 
ferent thicknesses, the diameters being respectively 3 and 4 inches^ the 
string coils round in opposite directions; the power acting at a dis¬ 
tance of 9 inches from tn^ centre.” As giyeu by,No. f, 

w> 

18x3jl416=space passed oV&r by P, 

4x 3* 1416—3 X Si 1410 ' > „„ 

i, i— --1—-k.5708 , 

18x3. l'416 ;=56.5^$B* 1 
56.5488 „ l _ ; 1 . , 

yr^j-ss36=advantBge gained. 

Answer to Q. 6. “ A body falls from the top of a tower 350 feet high, 
at the same instant another body falls from a window in the tower 50 
feet from the topi find the times in ,wbich each reaches the ground to 
two decimal places ofcseconda.'” As given by No. ». 

Ttofe'time id which fcrtv body falls to the t&rth is found to be dcpial to 
the space passed over, divided by 10, and the square jroot taken; 




• w _ 350 .* 


amt foh the seSbrid body we shall have 

• t 4 } „ -- 

' 300 §55 


t 4 .: 


16 


•'•*.*=A 


16 


**4-3425. 


K 2 
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Answer to Q. 1 1 w Tb6tUi .Show where itsposl 

two will and find the whole pressure on a rectangular floodgate 3f 

feet deep, 12 ftetwidej bbw the waWs eomes to the brim.” Ai 
given by No. ». „ 

The centre of pressure .{a thet point where all the pressure of the fluid, 
if brought to one pointy would met. This point is always at two-third! 
the depth of the fluid, or one-third from the "bottom'Of the Vessel, hi 
from the base of anything against Which the fliiid is ezerdbg its pres¬ 
sure. , * * * I 

36 x 12=432 sq. ft. die area 1 of the gate, ’ ’ 

^ 1000 » 

432 x 36 x —j-g- sslbs. pressure on the floodgates v 

supposing it to form the base of a vessel, 

' 4S2*5Jx~^x£» 2* xi8x^a*486,0001b«. 

1 ® ? iZr XP . 

Answer to Q. 8. “The weight of a vessel full of distilled water is 91b. 
7os., a body whose weight is lOf on. being immersed, the whole 
weight is 9 lbs. 7} ozs., find the specific gravity - of the body im¬ 
mersed.” As given by No. «. 

9 lbs. 7 on. 1 1 > 

* 91b«. 7fozs. , t ~ ~ ' 

Subtract top'from bottom —,i oz. ~ weight ofihody abarq equal bulk 
of water. • ’ (f 


10^ozs. — fan. as 9}ozs. e= weight of wat^f*,equal,ip bulk to bj^ly. 
Then 9J: 1000on.:: lOf: 1076*90 omb ss spec^ gravity of Wty. 

Answer to Q. 9. “ Describe -Bramah’* press, and. find the advantage 
gained when the smaller piston acts at If inches from the cent** of 
. motion, the power acting at 12 inches, the. diameter of the smaller 
pjtton f inch, that of the larger la inches/’ A* given )>y No. a. , 

The hydrostatic pres* itf at present iri very cem-'- 1 •' - ■ • * '■ 

mon use. ‘ 1 ‘ ’’ ‘ I** 1 ; ■ j f' • 

W is the well from’ which Water is ObtalHed ? ! ‘- c ( 1 W 'i 
V is the vajve through which the Water pas«*Wj 
is the piston of the small pipe :‘V ia f tlfe- valy®'*™! I r ! " * 

. lane DPI 4 


P>9e; 

through which the water passes in 



P is the piston of the large pipe 1 ; to!_ 

is qmnected the < board A B; G ‘represents some 
goods' which are to be pressed oV brought'into *, 
smaller compass. . " ./ -nin. Vi tu 

Mode of acfioju. —On the ascent of P* the valve. 

V rises by the presaute of water benembjupan the* Vnrlj .. 
piston descending, the vdlve^ cloies by the pms« ,,q 

sure of watersbote if?' sndtbevalre V' opens wadi j... j - ifc tl „ .a-* 
admits the water below the piston P; the motion eostinuesrintstill the 
water under thf -piaton P forces die board ABup^asSd the body: i* 0 P*n- 
greafed between the boards A Band OD. i.i „ , t ;r«q 

For the aihrtMoge pained.—Tbs diameter of.P'csfsu. fdjsiMter 
P=10in.; itbssli in.; AH=12in. .... -,.i; ai>*« 

* {£« 8.s=advabtage by handle: ‘1* ° r 1 
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~ -Ai J 4 /„ V,{ ,v. * 

** ( »/*» » j> S 

ufa^Wtfdwatogfc gafaa d by piston, • 

<bJ ^ ^ 

\00 x 8=the whole power gained. 
u ( ; 3900b=:the whoK'powe#|aiiied. ' ■< 

Answer to Q. 10, A;v*t,12 feetin diameter, closed at top and bottom 
that would hunt under a pressure of |9 tons, is filled through a pipe 
passing into the top, how high may the pipe he'Carried with safety r* 
As given by N#**. . % . • -. 

The question reduces itself to this:—the finding what height a vat 
must be which if filled with water would bunt, if obliged to sustain a 
pressure of .9 tons. 

12* x • 7854 a area of base of the vatf 
then wa have to find th’eheight of the water to produce a pressure of 9 
tona. v 

m Put .rsheight. 

j 12* X ‘7854x rx-j^-=pressure on base. 


20160 


e=9 tons, or 20100 lbs. 


;/‘x 

9 


WoR . I 000 

7854 x - 3 - es 


29160 


Xf 9x-7854x1000 


=2*852 ft. Arts. 


eats. 



Answer foQ. 11. "Describe the barometer, explaining the principle 
on Which it acts. What ate its uses?” Aa given by No. T. ( 
The -barometer is a bent tube, such as A DB, hermeti¬ 
cally sealed at A, but open at B. We shall suppose, for 
convenience sake, that the bore of the tube is exactly 1 
square inch* then about 15 lbs. weight of mercury is put 
into the tube, through tb?. prifice at B. The^pressure of 
the air on the mercury at the open end B will cause the mer¬ 
cury to remain in the tube us high as R, which is generally «| 
from 28 tp 80 inches above the level of the mercury in the 
side c'of thfl tube. ,t Novy ,the weight of a cubic foot of 
radreury is khdut 13'5QQ o»u , Hence ’ 

(, •' 1x30ft. , *3#>p&». 

Ii i , ‘ ^ - as 14*65 lbs., i 

| -y 1726 ** * T i> * 16, j / 

thfWfight of the mercury-fhnn if toB. ; hence we should conclude that 
the pressure of the atmosphere on the square inch at B is about 

l^fllbs. '■•>*.!' p > *t- i , 

Thp two chief uses to which the barometer is applied are— 

To ascertaimthq state .Of the weather; when the mercury ainki 
weight expect rhia; .when'll rises dry weather, and so on. 

11 Skid. To ascertain theheightof mountaina: ommpcending the moun- 
taiu the-atmosphere, of fccUWMv decreases ss regar distil elasticity, so that 
part of the weight or pressure being removed from the open end of tht 
barometer the mercury would sink to a corresponding degree in the loug 
aide of the tube. \ > i . 

Answer to Q. 12* “ Show by ft drawing ,tbe mode of action in' the fire- 
engine." ’ Aa given ny 1 No. x. 
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The annexe^ figure shows the principle on 
which theoommop fire-engine act*; though not 
the shape of one. ( 

P V N W is on4 continuous pipe, in which 
are the valves Y, V', and V"; all of which open 
upwards. P and W are pistons, worked in 
their cylinders PV and WN by rods QP 
and O W, which are attached to the beam Q O, 
acting upon the joint R. V' allows water to en- 
er the pipe from a well below; B is a box into 
which water ascends through the pipes Gand 
H ; part of the box, however, containing air. 

Mode of uclion .—Water ascends into the 
pipe VN, a vacuum having been created by 
the ascent of one of the pistons, suppose it to be P. Then, when P 
descends, it will close the valve V, and force the water into B, through 
the pipe II. Meanwhile t^e piston W has ascended, and the pipe W N 
is filled with water. Then, when P ascends again, W will descend, 
and force the water up the pipe G into the air-vessel B. So on the 
pistons perform their strokes, and the air in B being compressed, its 
elasticity will force the water in the air-receivcr up the leathern hose R, 
by which the water is discharged into the air. 



Answer to Q. 13. “ Explain the differential ther¬ 
mometer.” As given by No. S. 

B B' are two balls connected with each other by 
a pipe p, which is filled with liquid; when heat is 
applied at B, the liquor descends in the pipe p, 
and ri.ses in the ball B'; and when heat is applied at 
the ball B' the liquor rises into the ball B. 


“ Mention briefly the chief properties of elastic fluids; 
notice also some of the most familiar effects of the elasticity of the 
atmosphere.” As given by No. «. 

The chief properties of elastic fluids are, that they can be condensed; 
they possess weight, exert pressure inversely as their volume. Ow ing 
to the elasticity of the atmosphere we are enabled to throw water to a 
considerable height, as-in the-ease of the fire-engine, forcing.pump, See. 
The air-gun is qonstjrucftd on the principle of the elasticity of the atmo¬ 
sphere. 

Answer to Q 15. “Give Dr. Wells’s theory of dew.” As given by 

No. m. *' 

When dew ismSI! plentifully fanned it is of a clear night. 

The earth during the night radiates its heat which it has acquired 
during the day, but then there ia nothing to radiate its heat back againj 
consequently the air above the land becomes colder than during the 
day, and therefore deposits its moisture in the form of dew; but of a 
night, when the clouds are not much above the land, they tadiate their 


©■ <) 


¥ 


Answer to Q. 14. 
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heat hack, and thua keep the air in the same temperature aa during 
the day, and comequentlf no-deposition of moisture takes place. 

Answer to Q. 16. “ Explain why the tops of mountains are Colder than 
the surrounding lowlands.’ 1 As given by No, •. 

On the tops of mountains there is nothing to radiate the heat back 
again the same as there is in the valley. Thus, for instance, a person 
in a room Burrouuded by walls has the heat radiated bick again, and 
therefore he is kept in a higher state of temperature than though he was 
out of the house. 

The air also on the top % of a mountain is rarer, and heat will pass 
through rare much quicker than through dense air, and consequently it 
will die sooner lose its temperature. 


Senior Division, t 

Specimens of Answers to Questions set on the Steam-Engine. 

December 1, 1842. 

Answer to Q. 1. “ Find the horse power of an eugine that will raise 100 
cubic feet of water per minute from a depth of 600 feet.” As given 
bj No. 3. 

100 x 62 T>=weight of water. 

100 x625 x (i00=units of work. 

100x02-5x6001 

— 33001)- = U306 h0raC P ° Wer - 

Answer to Q. 2. “ Find the power of an engiue that wdl sustain the 
motion of a train weighing 50 tons at 20 miles per hour. (Friction 
8 lbs. to the ton.)” As given by No. S. 

^ = friction against a ton. 


2240 

8 100 
2240 “2210 


of a ton=400 lbs. = resistance moved. 


, 400 x 20 x 5280 104 _ 

60 x 33000 “33“" T " 4 

Aits. 21i horse power. 

Answer to Q. 3. “ Find the power of an engine the pressure on the 
piston being 10 lb. per square inch, the elasticity of steam m the con¬ 
denser 2 lb. per square inch, the piston 5 ft. in diameter, stroke 8 ft. 
15 single strokes per minute.” As given bj^slo. 7. 

10 lbs. — 4 lbs. 1=6 lbs. effective pressure on each^uare inch of the piston. 
60* x ’7854=area piston in inches. 

60* x • 7854 x 6lbs.—whole effective pressure on piston. 

60*x ’7854 x 6 x 8=units of work iu 1 stroke. 

60* x - 7854 * 6 x 8 X.15 strokes=units of work in IU strokes. 

•7,§£4ajSx8x,tf_36x *7854x6x3 __ 

** * -■-« ‘ 2——=61’6896 horse power. 

’» XX 22 

* JXlt • 

112 * ... 
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Answer to Q. 4. “Howmany bushels*1 «Oah t WiH itSfo/450eubic ;fcet 
of water per minute,.,the depth of&tte shaft lOfrAtlmtns, theii&y!24? 
hour*, {he. duty of the engine (jO.dOO/JOO.” <iA* , givcn’by ( >Nd.^u i; 

f ^ • i« if ‘ 1 

150 x 10Q0 ozs.e: weight of water in ois. 

' idSo 

150 x - 150 X 62* 5—weight of water in ibs. ai 

. 116 ■ . , • .. , .■ . 

150 x 02*’5 100X 6 ff.ssunits of work. - perforated, .fo, 1/ min. to ,,m»e; 

■ *•' the water. ;’/ «*'*• 

150 x 62’5 x 600 x 24 x 80«ui.= to raise the water in 1 day. 

. Then., if one.busmpf poala performs 6U0QQ0QQ unit* of .work; ifjae 
divide the itpita of work pcrfarmedin one day by the unifoof.work dquff 
by one bushekof xpjfla, we./foall find the number of bqaHds necessary to, 
perform those unita.of work which Are done in one day.., 

_ 150 x 62-5 x 600 x 24 x 60 , 

Or, —--- = 13a bushels. 

-■* y v}t f.f .60000000 

: ’ 5 Ans. 135 bushels. 

Answer to Q. 5. “From what depth can I raise a weight of 6 cwt. 
with a rope 4 'inchei.in circumference in 6 minute# Wilh 3 horse 
power (weight of 1 foot of rope 1 inch in circumference -046).” 
As given by Na. J. ■ 

Put x— depth. 

. 6 cwt.= 112x6=672 lbs. 

672 x or * ; 

—^—units of work done in raising the weight in 1 min. 

4*x *046=weight foot of rope 4 in. in circumference. 

,4*x *040 x j^Hlible weight of'thewopd r.»»A 

4*.x-0*dx,*x J ... , yu j, ■' ....,., , , 

ft t — « / ■ » [■ —r-rS3(kfoiU of work in raisingr.rope in 1 min. 




672x*;+4’x •046x3fXg - Mil 

■,) —•—-—•— f~r - =,whole units of work in jaisuigbothjWqifity' 

’ - and rope in 1 min./ ’* ' '* . 

1 ' iSTOb^x 3rb99'000 uiiidi in'3 horse ~p<5w6r.'' 

67*K:*d-163<.-p46x 4rx^i; , ;-~ 
nrwfc•pryr.»yfr?m ■•• •; = 99000 .r \) n««a/ 




h-368^^594'006 i ‘ 


ySoidiSo. by dealing coefficient pf ^. 
i*+l826r ^>53569== 1614130-f833!!>f59 n ''* 


=2447699 


. x+9 13=^2447699=15$4 * !>'. ' 

, .-.*?= 1564- 5—913=6hjl; 5 fo Jns, ,, . 

Answer to Q. 6. “ Steam is admitted into the cylinder of a steam: 
engine at an effective pressure of -30 H>. per square inch, the area of 
the piston 100 inches, length of the stroke 10 feet, steam ia cut off .at 
, 2 feet, required the anits of work performed by ope stroke.” . Aagirea: 

fiy No. 9’ ■ ,,r .in i/i >.h i iiti ,<■«)! 
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pistons: Ldqaira inchs/tne* units of 
work from rf to A may be re B? p- tV ^ oi , y 
sented by the area of the curved 5 — —j/ 
space A d AB; where unfits of work , t mMs. 
from d to e (fig. 1), i» "represented , Jolts. 
hf (Be 'idea WHg'Cct (fig 1 . 2) from b « 

to b, represented by area g<;bf t and' ® !! . 

mn0Vt I (•?•'»:/ ■r"- • - 

1 
add 
nates 

by 4 the distance beUvfeen ’ariJr two ordinates, 
equidistant.) _ 

When steam has expanded to twice ita' volume, its elasticity is de¬ 
creased one half; when it Ins increased to three times its former 
volume, |; and so on. 

. 1 ’ 80 " t 1 -t f f 

Hence—=15lbs. on square inch=pressure gt e,,„ . , , 

" * ‘' 30 

— = 10 lbs. on square inch=pressure at 6. -' 



(The" ordinates rtitat , ‘bfe‘ 

T 


3 
30 

4 
30 


= 7J lbs. on square inch—pressure at a. 


--= 6 lbs. on square inch=pressure at A. 

Area AdAB (fig. 2)tsj-A(»{dA+BA+4(ffc+crf)+2( > /J)} 

=f {30 + 6+4(15 + 7J) + 2xl0} , 

But this only gives us the units of work from d to A, during the period 
that the steam works expansively: wamusi add to this the units of work 
on each square inch from c to d. 

30x 2=units from c to d. 

Unijts from c to A=| {30+6+4 (15+74)4-2x10}+30x2 
These'are the 'units only on 1 square inch: to find the .units on the 
whole piston, which is 100 sqqarp inches, we x this by 100. 

Whole units of wprk=(h {30+6+4 (l5,+ 7J)+2 (10)1+30 x 2)100 
-(i {36+ 90 + 201+60) 100 
= 157y x 10Q=15700+33$fc*l&783J.' 


Answer to Q. 7. "Describe the chief paitq of the double-acting steam- 
engine.’’^, As givep by No, 

The damuer is, used to .regulate the ^ISsticMjr. ojf^tfch steam, in con¬ 
junction with depart of the machinery whvl . puppies water to the 
boiler. When the elastiHty-of the steam becomes very great, the water 
will be pressed up the pipe* p, and consequently the float will ascend 
with the water; butWheij tjic flout*ascends, 1 (he Tope n also ascends 
and passes over the 1 pulley, over the next pulley, and causes the rope p 
totdescend, or rather the damper L ; it then partly closet the flue* mid 
thofire bdeoaies less, the temperature of the water decreases, and.con- 
suqdently theehurticity becomes less, and wee per id. ' When the elas- 
thaty-ia not sufficient, the Water sinks, and >with it the floaty the damper 
rises, and the fire increases. * 
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' Ths s*f«bf valve slab is used to regukte the steam. . When the steam 
intfee boiler rises to a great elasticity; more than is wanted, the steam 
is allowed to pass out of tbs boiler. The weight P is also ttstdin the 
regulation. A lever of the sec^id kind is seen iu the rod A B. P is 
used by the pump upon the principle of this lever. The quantity of 
steam, or the pressure required, is known, P is accordingly placed at 
tfach a position as to balance this preshure, and os toon as the steam 
has a pressure greater than is wanted, it consequently raises the valve 
and escapes. 

The crank is used to convert the oscillating motion of the beam into 
the rotatory motion of the fly wheel, thus rendering the engine available 
fof all machinery. It consists of a long bar of iron, which is con¬ 
nected with a shorter piece of iron fastened to the centre of the wheel. 
When the beam ascends, it raises the bar of iron; but the shorter not 
being in a vertical line, it does not ascend perpendicularly, but only 
allows one end to rise, while tne other, instead of rising, is connected 
with the wheel, and gives to it a rotatory motion. 


Junior Division. 

Specimens of Ansrccrs to some of the Question* set in Arithmetic. 
November, IS42. 

Q. 13. “ I own fths of a coal-irune, mid sell Jths of my. share for 
niO/., find the value of the whole mine.” As, answered by No. 28. 

5 of } is V, sold for nil)/.; 

9: 20: : 1710 

1 190 x 20 = 3800. 

Worth of the whole mine 3800/. 


Junior Division. 

Religious Instruction. 

November 25, 1842. 

Q. 7. “ Give some account of the parable of the Ten Virgins: what 
lesson do you draw from it?” As answered by No. aa. 

It was customary among Eastern nations, on the occasion of a biide 
being led to the house of the bridegroom, for her friends and relations 
to.accompany hef in procession,bearing lights, &c., with gfcat pomp and 
rejoicings; the parable of the ten virginsjran allusion to this ceremony, 
which *es alwaya cojiducted at night- 
The spiritual application of the parhblcOur Saviour Jesus Christ 
is the bridegroom, bis bride is the church; the five wise virgins are 
those who have embraced his religion, and follow in bis waji, through 
faith and the grace of God; the loohsh virgins are tliqse who, having 
received a knowledge of hie gospel, are yet careless of their future 
stAte, and neglect the means afforded them in this world, which, with 
the grace of God, will insure their admission into eternal life. By the 
od,in the parable we may suppose is meant the grace of God, which we 
mw/obtain by prayer and repentance. 

We may learn also that we should not neglect the present oppot-' 
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tunity of providing ourselves with; that g*aee of God necessary to *ur 
salvation, lest the bridegroom come, and, findiag os careless and sleep* 
ing, close the gates of his pension against us, 

Part of Q. 8. “ Qlre some account of the life of Saul the persecutor.” 

* As answered by No. as. 

St. Paul was born lit Tarsus, a city in Cilicia, of Jewish parents, and 
belonged to the sect of the Pharisees ; was brought up at the foot of 
Gamaliel; he persecuted the Christians with great rigour; and was on 
his journey to Damascus to persecute the Christians, when he was mi¬ 
raculously converted by ouj Lord appearing to him, at noon-day, in a 
bright shining light, so that be fell down; and a voice said unto him, 
“jSaul, Saul, why persecutest thou me.” From which time he preached, 
the gospel, making many converts in Asia, Asia Minor, Greece, the 
Grecian Archipelago; and by some he is supposed to havf preached 
in Britain. He was called the apostle of tlie Gentiles; he also suffered 
martyrdom under Nero, in the year of uur Lord 65. 


Junior Division. 

Specimens of Answers to Questions in Geography. 

November, 1842. 

Q. 3. “ What is included under the name of Polynesia ?” As answered 

by No. ai. 

Polynesia, includes those groups of islands lying in the Pacific Ocean, 
which are classed under six divisions, viz.— 

1. The Sandwich. 2. The Carolines. 3. The Ladrones. 4. The 
Marquesas. 5. The Society, and—6. The Friendly Islands, partly of 
eoral formation. 

Q. 4. “ Give as accurately as you are able the localities of the manu¬ 
facturing and mining populations of Great Britain ; and show how 
its physical features have influenced its commercial aspect.” As 
answered by No. 31. 

The principal scats of the cotton manufactures are Manchester, 
Bolton, Bury, Oldham, &c.: of the woollen manufactures, the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, in which are the towns of Leeds, Halifax, Brad¬ 
ford, Huddersfield, &c. The inhabitants of (fiese towns are chiefly 
engaged in the production of woollen cloths, both for home aiid also 
for foreign consumption. Jfor crape, Ac., Noiwidh. For carpets, 
Kidderminster. For luce, stockings, and all kinds of hosiery, Not- 
tinglunn and Leicester For earthenware, Staffordshire. For all kinds 
of iron mafihfacture, Birmingham, Wolverhampton. Dudley and Shef¬ 
field, also Dean Format, Cqlebrook Dale, &c. An exfehsivc manufactory 
of shoes, boots, &C. is carried bn at Stafford. The inhabitants of all the 
foregoiug towns are actively engaged in muuufnctiiring the various 
articles named, and the places are distinguished os thriving, busy, 
aptl nourishing towns. 

, In Scotland, extensive manufactures of cotton are carried on in Glas¬ 
gow,' Pinsley, Lanark, &c. Iron is alsb extensively wrought at the 
Ifap Work? Celebrated ay being the largest in tne world), 
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Glasgow m *d J^wish^Tweed. Jftaifia W* tfianufacfujed in Stirling. 
X-ineps at Dunferwliao and fundee.. . „ , , f 

la Walee, iron, copper, <&c., are the chief mapufeictures >n tplnerafs; 
these are carried on to a great extent at Merthyr Tydvyll apd Swansea. 
Cotton is also manufactured in Merthyr Tydvyll and Holywell, 

.There is an extensive manufacture of flannels, pnd various kinds of 
woollens, carried on as a domestic employment among the Welsh. 

The principal seats of the mining operations are Derbyshire, where 
immense quantities of lead and copper ore, and also a small quantity of 
silver, are procured annuallyCornwall, where tin, lead, and copp& 
are procured, especially the former; and it is remarkable that this is the 
only place where tin is to be found in large* quantities. Truro is “the 
centre of this trade. • r> 

Lead is procured in Furness, the northern portion of Lancashire, also 
in Cumberland. There is also a species of mineral, called black-lead, 
which is to be found in Borrowdale, in Cumberland. Iron is found in 
the Forest of Dean, in Gloucestershire, in the county of Warwick, round 
Birmingham, &c. 

In Wales, iron is found in Glamorganshire, around Merthyr Tydvyll, 
and in Anglesea, 

Coals are abundant in many parts of England, Scotland, and Wales: 
the largest of the great coal basins is in South Wales, stretching across 
the whole of the southern portion, from Pembroke to Glamorgan; and 
it is procured in such quantities, that copper is brought from Chili in 
South America, and from the coast of Cornwall, in order to be smelted 
there, in consequence of the cheapness of the fuel it 

The best coals are procured from the Newcastle coal basin, in 
Northumberland. The working of these mines give employment to 
thousands of persons, and has been the means of forming the extensive 
towns of Newcastle, Sunderland, Stockton, North and South Shields, &c. 

The southern part of Lancashire has a very extensive coal field, which 
supplies the various manufactories of cotton, one branch of trade thus 
acting, as it invariably does, as the handmaid of the other. 

These are the principal seats of mining and manufacturing industry in 
Britain. The principal physical features of the country are—the in¬ 
dentation of the coast, thus forming numerous fine, open, and spacious 
harbours, which offer every advantage for the carrying on an extensive 
trade with other nations. The numerous navigable rivers, which afford 
a ready means of transit for goods, sent from one town to another, and 
its inexhaustible supply of mineral wealth; the latter substance may he 
termed the sinews of the country. Iron enables us to build immense 
steam-boats which plough the ocean in every direction, spreading the 
commerce of out land over .the known world. Coal enables us to set 
the mighty engiues m motion, producing effects calculated to astonish 
and donfbund. *'>!’' , i ( ,, )> , 

The same. As answered by No. u. 

The principal manufacturing counties are Yorkshire, Lancashire, 
Nottingham,'Cheshire, Stafford, Leicestershire. In Scotland, the prin¬ 
cipal counties are Renfrew, Lanark and Fifeshire. The chief place in 
Yorkshire is Leeds, on the river Aire; it is the great centre of the woollen 
manufacture of Great Britain; m Lancashire, the great seat of the cot¬ 
ton manufacture is at the town of Manchester, and the surrounding 
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district! Irt Ifottltiphfishlre'/at tlie futility* toWrr'of' th4 f safl* flame, is 
the great seat of the cotton-stocking ’‘rria^flfkttufe, While ifr Leicester¬ 
shire, a£ its f coital oF the p&mehalrie, ib the Centre of the Woollen- 
stocking manufacture. In'Scotlattd is the great town of Glasgow—which 
js next to Ifondon ita population, and next to Manchester in crittoh 
manufacture—the first city in Scotland; arid round Paisley it is 'also 
carried on to a great extent. In Forfar and' Fifeshire, at the towns of 
Dundee and Dunfermline, of th'e woollen manufacture. The great 
mining districts of England aye Cornwall, where there is so much tin 
apd copper; also in Devonshire, and Northumberland arid Durham, 
where are the great coal fields; also in Stafford,'Where most of the iron 
mines are ; and also in Derbyshire. In Scotland, most of the mining 
is carried on in that part of the country stretchfrig from the Firth of 
'Forth to th'e'firth of Clyde. 11 ! 

• If it were not for our abundance of coal and iron, our nftmufac Hires 
would not he of arty importance. It is through this Coal that the ma¬ 
chines are set in motion, arid throrigh these We get ode manufactures 
done so quickly, and export them to all parts of the known world;'also 
it is a good thing that we find our coal nearly always with the iron! for 
without coal the iron qould not be smelted, and would be of icty little 
use to risj so we see that it *is through the great abundance of coal 
tliat the commerce of fereat Britain has been so extensive. 1 


Senior Division. < , 

Specimens of Answers to Questions set in Algebra and Mensuration. 

March 24, 1843. * 1 ( - 

Q, 1. “Divideo 6 ■4^5a 4 ^-^-10«V+10aV+5aa: 4 -l-r J bya*4-^a!^ : 4•a,^ ,, 
' - As answered by No. }7. 

la , +2o 4 *+«V 


' 3 a*x +9 aV +10 <*V 
8 a 4 *-f.6 a*a?+3 oV 

..— —«*’‘ t 1,1 1 ’ * ’T 

3 aV+1 nV+fiitt 4 
3 aV-f-6 .rV+3 ae 4 


’ afA-f-2 af*+a? 
oV-f-2 an 4 4>x’ 

■ I - jr r 1 

Ans. a*<+ 3 a.*x*l- 3 ax* -1- X s 

Q. 2. “Multiply **—^+5 by f+2.” As answered by No, *. 
j £ r A O *> * 
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Q. 3. 
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+2^—*+5- 
# 3 


x* , lia> 
3 + 6* ' 


.15+1 

9 3 


“ Solve the following equations x- 


*4-3 


+ 15; 


12*+ 26 


3 ‘ 5 

4x*-3x=85. 

ws=3y and 10*+y=x*-+12.” 

(Equation 1.) As answered bf No. 2a. 

*+3 , , E 12x+26 
i—- + 15= 


2x- 


6x— x —3 +45; 


5 

36 r+78 


30 x -5 x— 15+225=36 *+78 
25 x —36 *=93 — 225 
225 —93= 24 *—36 * 

132=11* 

12 =* 

Am. *=12. 

. Q. 3. (Equation 2.) As answered by No. SO. 

4a*-3*=85 
3* 85 




3* 


a «_ + 


4 4 

85 9 

‘ / 


1369 


8/ 4 ‘ 64 64 

3 , 37 

x -= H- 

8 - 8 

37 3 
*= + -—•+- 
‘ ~88 

_r 34 

x=5 or — — or — — 

Q. 3. (Equation 3.) As answered by No. 
10x+y+x*+12 
*=3y 

10 X 3y+y=(3 y)*+12 
30y+y=9y*+12 
* 31 y—9y*=12 

9y*—31 y= —12 
. 31 12 


T'g 


* 31 . 961 , 
y 9 y+ 324" 


31 23 

■ ,y ”l8 18 


961 

'324' 


12 

9 


520 
: 324 

'.y=3 or—1 Arts. 
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Q. 4. “ A certain number of sheep cost 120/., 8 die, the remainder 
being sold at 8s. a head profit, produce 120/. Fiud the number of 
sheep.” As answered by No. a. 

Let x=z number of sheep, 
y=cost of each. , 
xy—2400s. 

x— 8= those that were left. 

(a—8): (y+8)=xy-* By—8x— 64 
xy — 8y+8x—64=120/., or 2400r. 
xy—8y+8x—64zzxy 
8 x=8y+64 

f9200 . , „. 

——=8y+64 ^ 

xy=2400 

19200 = 8 ^-f^y 4 

45-1 *=2400 

2400=y*+8y 

~ —RO.O 1 

2416=.y*+8y+16 
49' l=-y+4 
451=y 

Q.* 5. “ Find how many terms of the series 5, 7, 9, &c. must be taken 
to equal 437.” Ab answeted by No. 7, 

Put x=number of terms. 

$=5+7+9+&c. 

:. xth term of this series=5+2 x j—1 


= 2x+3 

.•.*=5+1 + 9+.2*+ 3 (1) 

Then inverting this series —_ __ 

s=2x+3+2r+ 1+2*-T+.5. 

Then In adding these tao series together— 

2 r=2x+_8+2x + 8+ ..... .to * terms. 
2 x+8+x 2**+8* 

•'• s =-2 = 2 


=a*+4x 


**+4x= 437 

ai , +4x+4=437 +4=441 
x+2=V441a=21 
*=21—2=19 
19. 

Q. 6. “Expand (.P+3y) 5 by the Binomial Theorem.” As answered 

by No. 9. 

(i*+3 y)‘=*“ +15 *“ y+90 x*y*+270 * 4 y s 
+405 *’y 4 +2432/» 

(**+3 y) s =*" +15 y+90 ** y* 

+ 276*‘y»+.405 +343y* 

Q. 7. “ Divide 24 in 2 parts whose product shall be to the sum of their 
squares :: 3 : 10 : : 8 : 10." As answered by No. 3. 
x+y=24 .*. x=24—y 

xy : ( 3 *+y*):: a: 10 
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10*y=3(**+y*)* 

10y(24~y=3(*4—y)*+3y* 

240 y—10 y*= 1728-144 y + 3y*+ 3y* 

—1728 —16 \f —384 y 

y*—24y = —108 , 

y*—24y+(12)*= —108 + 144=36 
y—22= ±6 
*.* y=18 or 6 
and 2=6 or 18. 

Q. 8. “ Find the area of a trapezoid, the parallel sides being 750 
and 1225 links and the distance between them 1540 links. As 
answered by No. nz. 

* * 1225 

750 

2)1975 


987-5 

1540 


39500 0 
49375 
9875 


15*20750 

4 . 


8300 

40 


33-2000 


Am. 15 acres, 0 roods, 33^ poles. 

Q. 9. “A C B and A D C are right angles, A C is 108 yards, C B is 144 
yards; find C D, B D, and D A. As answered by No. 7. 

AC=108 yards. 

CB=144 yards. 

Find CD, BD, and DA. 

AB=Vl08 a +144'= J3 2400=180 
Rut AD=2, 

then BD*—DA*=BC*—AC*; 
v or (180—2)*—x’aeldd*—108* 

3-2400—360*+2*-A‘= 20736 -11664 
•32400+11664 - 20736 

360-r— 

=64-8 

^.DB=180—64-8=115 2 
DC=^A C*—j 1 
= VI1664-4199 04 
= V1464-96= 86-4 
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• AC =30+cos 60°- 

rJ30+Jsal5 , 

BC=V30 '-IS 1, 

. • —Jkl5=z26 almoit. 

Q. 10. “A ladder 30 feet long, inclining at'an angle of 60° rests against 
a wall; find the height of its top from the ground, and the distance 
of its foot from the base of the wall." As answered by No. •. 
AB=^sin 60° x AC 
AB=‘899x80 
1 » * =2607 

CA'sAB'+BC* 

80*=26 , +BC* ’ 

900=676+BC* 

900 —676=224=BC* 

V224±BC 
14-9=BC 
Anl. 26 and 14 - 9. 

Q. 11. “ Find the area of a sector, where the radius is 9 feet, and the 
chord of the arc 6 feet.” As answered by No. ai. 

9 ! —3 s =oi‘ 

8l-29=a6 ! 

^72=ab 

8 4=a,l> 

Then 9-8'4=-52=ac 
3®+52 s =ce® 

9 +'27Q4 =ce® 

v / 9'2704=ce 

3 - 04=ce 

3*04 

8 

24-32 

600 

3)18-32 

6-l06=Arc. cd' 

• i , 'dscradius. t • > ' 

. . u i 

2)54-954 i 
’ 1 * 1111 1 / 

■ i- <, 21-477 Area. ' 

Q. 12. “ Find the'acreage of a triangular field, the sides being 360, 
420, and 765 yards.” As answered by No. «. 



380 

782-5 

782-5 

782-5 

t 

420 1 

380 

420 

765 


165 



— 


— 

402-5 

362-5 

17-5 


2)1565 


782-5 

1 
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V’I82-5x402-5x362-5x17-5=. 
Area in yrndars 
Vl998003675-9375= 

44699'03 yards. 

22 yards =s 1 chain, or 100 links. 

10 square chains: 1 square acre; 

10 x 220 yards squares: 1 square acre j 
as4840 yards. &c. an acre. 

Acres. 

4840)44609 : 03(9'2297 
43581 * 4 


1112*0 *9188 . 

9680 40 

14403 36'7520 
9680 

-- 9 acres, 0 roods, 36 poles. 

47230 

43560 

36700 

33880 

2820 roods. 

Q. 14. “ State Thomas Simpson's rule for finding the area of irregular 
figures, and give a practical exemplification of it in a particular case.” 
As answered by No. S. 

Add together the extreme ordinates with four times the sum of the 
odd ordinates’ and twice the sum of the even ordinates, and multiply 
this by the distance between each ordinate. 

V {(5+G)+4(7 + 8) + 2(10)} 

4{ll + 60+18} 

4 { 89}=356=area. 

Aiis. 356 area. 

In the example here given the ordinates arc 5, 6, 7, 8, and 10, and 
the distance between them is 12. 


Senior Division. 

Specimens of Answers to Questions in Religious Instruction. 
March 27, 1843. 

Q. 1. “ What is meant by the doctrine of the atonement. Give Scrip- 
Hural grounds for your statements on this bead.” As answered by 
No. to. 

By atonement is meant the reconciling or setting at one again those 
who had been at variance. By Adam’s transgression man had becdtne 
subject to death—temporal, spiritual, and eternal. “ The soul that 
sinneth it shall dieand it was impossible for man “ to redeem his - 
brother, or make atonement unto God for him,” for the offence was in- 
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finite, and demanded an infinite saviour. The justice of God, therefore, 
demanded that, as man had incurred the penalty due to sin, he should 
suffer it; but his mercy provided “ a lamb for an offering.” He 
promised a “seed who should bruise the head of the serpent,” and 
destroy the “eting of death," which is sib—“ putting away sin by the 
sacrifice of himself.” “ God so loved the world that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever bclieveth in him should not perish, but 
have everlasting life.” Jesus Christ, the only begotten Son of God, 
took our nature upon him; took [the form of a servant; being in all 
points like as we are, but without sin: and being infinitely good, and an 
infinite being, could atone, dor our transgressions: thus was justice sa¬ 
tisfied, and a place found for mercy. “ Mercy and truth met together; 
righteousness and peace kissed each other;”—and, as in Adam all die, 
so in Christ shall all be made alive—for he has quickened us^who were 
dead in trespasses and sins. 

The general notion of atonement by a substitute seems to have been 
very general in all countries and in all ages. The sacrifices of animals, 
and even of human victims, among the Greeks and other nations of anti¬ 
quity ; by the Druids in our own British island; and the people of 
Hindoostan in the present day; the children offered to Moloch by the 
idolatrous Canaanites, whose example was copied by some of the jews. 
The question Balak asked Balaam (as we find recorded in Micah), “ Shall 
I give my first-born for my transgression V” is another proof of the ex¬ 
tent of the notion of propitiatory sacrifices. But it was only among the 
people of God, who were favoured with the oracles of God, that they were 
able by faith to ofTer an acceptable sacrifice. The scape-goat, who bore 
away on his head the people's trespass; the dove lulled, that his fellow, 
dipt in his blood, might be let free; the lamb slain daily ; the paschal 
lamb; and the sacrifice on the great day of atonement—all showed 
forth in types the “ Lamb of God ” pointed out by the Baptist, and 
showed our Saviour’s face to all who looked on these sacrifices with the 
eye of faith. He came to do his Father’s will; for “it was impossible 
that the blood of bulls and goats should take away sin.” “ He came to 
put away sin by the sacrifice of himselfand “ by this one oblation of 
himself once offered ” acting as high priest and being himself the sacri¬ 
fice) made “ a full, perfect, and sufficient sacrifice, oblation, and satis¬ 
faction for the sins of the whole world;” and having made the sacrifice 
for all, he entered not into the holy of holies, but into heaven itself, to 
plead the merits of his atoning blood in our behalf. Thus was God re¬ 
conciled to man ; and, being justified freely by his grace, all who believe 
in him may be saved; “ being justified by faith, we have peace with 
God, through Our Lord Jesus Christ; and thus man becomes reconciled 
to God.” 

Q. 2. “ Show from the Bible that we are encouraged and commanded 

to trust to God’s providence for ordering aright matters that may seem 

of small importance as well as great matters.” As answered by 

No. 31 . 

“t All things are ordered for good, to those who lead a godly life.” 
Again, Whatsoever ye ask in my name, believing, it shall be given unto 
you.’ Such ure the never-failing promises of Jehovah, and “ God is not 
a man that he should lie.” Jesus Christ himself declared, “ Even the 
very^hairs of your head arc numbered.” “ Cast,thy burden upon the 
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Lord and he shall sustain thee.” And we have the evidence of the sweet 
singer of Israel, “ I was young and now am old, jet never saw J the 
righteous forsaken, or his seed begging their bread.” Are not two 
Bparrows sold for a farthing ? says our Saviour; and jjet he declares 
“ that not even a sparrow falleth to the ground but our heavenly Father 
knoweth itand then he adds, “ Ye are of more value than many 
sparrows.” Again, “ Take no thought what ye shall cat, or what ye 
shall put on, for God careth for you.” We have many examples in the 
Scriptures of the particular providence of God, in the preservation of 
Joseph, David, Jeremiah, Noah, Jacob, Hezekiah, and all the apostles; 
and, in short, we may see around us, day 6y day, undoubted evidence 
that God careth for the righteous. 

,Q. 8. “ Show that our Lord Jesus Christ was truly, and in the highest 
sense, God.” As answered by No. 3®. 

1. It was prophesied that he should be God. Isaiah calls him The 
mighty God, the everlasting Father. Jeremiah calls him The Lord our 
Righteousness. 

2. His miracles prove him to be God ; for though the prophets of old 
did many great and wonderful miracles, they did them in the name and 
by the authority of God, but he did them in his own name, and by his 
own power: his apostles after him also worked miracles in his name. 

3. He declares himself, and is declared to be, God. He says, “ I and 
my father are one.” John says, “ The word was God, and was made 
flesh.” St. Paul says, “ In hint dwelt all the fulness of the Godhead 
bodily.” 

Q. 4. “ Show how the time, place, and manner of our Saviour’s birth 
were limited by prophecy.” As answered by No. 5. 

“ Seventy weeks are determined upon the holy city,” &c. 

“ The sceptre shall not depart from Judah,” &c. 

“ And thou, Bethlehem Ephrata, though thou be little,” &c. 

“ Behold a virgin shall conceive and bear a son,” &c. 

Q. 5. “ In what respects do Isaac, Joseph, and David seem to have 
been types of our Lord.” As answered by No. 24. 

Isaac is a type of Christ, in his being offered as a sacrifice by his 
father, and in his bearing the wood (on which he was to be laid) up the 
hill. Christ was made to bear his cross. Isaac is a type, in that he 
offered himself willingly; for at this time, it has been ascertained, he was 
nearly the same age as Christ was when he suffered, and consequently 
he was of sufficient strength to have resisted his father, who was then an 
old man. Isaac was a type, in that he was received as it were from the 
dead; “ From which also Abraham received him in a figure.” 

Joseph was a type in his being sold by his brethren, Christ was 
sold by one of his followers. Joseph was taken to prison, and afterwards 
rescued, and promoted next to the king. Christ was taken to prison, and 
deathand he rose again from the dead, and now is sitting at the right 
hand of the Father. It was through Joseph that the inhabitants of v the 
surrounding countiies were saved from starvation ; and it is through 
Christ that sinners are saved, and that believers receive the gift of the 
Holy Ghost. 

David was a type of Christ, in that he was appointed by God to be 
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the saviour of Israel from the hand of their enemies. Previously to his 
becoming king, he was persecuted and his life was sought by Saul. 
IlerOd the King of the Jews sought to slay Jesus. 

Q. 6. “ Cite passages from the Liturgy in which the truth is recognized, 
that all that is good in us comes only from God.” As answered by 
No. 3. 

“ O God, from whom all good things do come.” 

“ O God, from whom all holy desires, all good counsels, and all just 
works do proceed.” 

The same. As answered by No. *0. 

“ O God, from whom all*good counsels, all just works do proceed,” &c. 
“ Almighty God, the giver of all goodness, &c., who seest that we Jiav.e 
no power of ourselves to help ourselves.” ^ 

Q. 7. “ Show from the precepts and examples of Scripture the full 
character of that love which all of us are required to bear one towards 
another.” As answered by No. 4. 

“ Return good for evil.” “ Do good.” “And pray for Jhem that 
despitefully use you and persecute you.” 

“ When he was reviled, he reviled not again.” 

“ Let the love of God,” &c. 

“ Love the brotherhood.” 

“ Do to all inen as ye would that they should do to you.” 

“ Love one another, even as Christ has loved us.” * 

Abraham, when he interceded for the preservation of the cities of the 
plain, showed great love for his fellow-creatures. 

“ Be kind aud charitable one towards another, forgiving one another 
in love.” 

Q. 8. “ Explain and give Scriptural grounds for the statement, that at 
our baptism we are made members of Christ, children of God, and 
heirs of heaven. Does our Saviour teach that all those that are joined 
to him will remain with him for ever ?” As answered by No. 1. 

, By being made “ members of Christ ” is meant, being made a member 
of his church, which is sometimes called “ his body." St. Paul says, 
“ As many of you as were baptized have put on Christ.” 

By being made children of God is meant, that he receives us as his 
adopted sons through being baptized into the name of Jesus; which is 
signified in the verse preceding the last quotation. By heirs of heaven 
is meant those who will receive an inheritance in heaven jf they beaome 
reconciled to God by faith in the atonement made by our Lord, God 
being already reconciled to man. 

St. Paul says, “ If children then heirs: heirs of God,” &c. 

Q. 9, § 1. .“ Give some account of the lives of Joshua, Samuel, Elijah, 
St. Paul.” As answered by No. 29 . 

Joshua was tin* son of Nun, and appointed to be captain of the 
children of Israel; he only and Caleb were permitted to enter the 
promised land of all who came out of the land of Egypt. Joshua was 
remarkable for his piety ; an instance of it is often quoted ; he called-on 
the Israelites, saying, “ Choose you this day whom you will worship; as 
for me aud my house, we will serve the Lord.” He also performed 
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miracles. One was commanding the sun and moon to stand still while 
he smote his enemies. He was also a type of Christ, in that he led the 
people to the earthly Canaan, and Christ opened to us the hcatenly 
Canaan. 

Q. 9, § S. As Ahswered by No. 3T. ' 

Samuel was given in answer to the prayer of his mother, and was 
presented to the Lord. He was brought Up in the temple under the 
care of Eli. He Was called When very young to be a prophet. HiS first 
prophecy was concerning the death of the sons of Eli* or the calamity 
that should come upon Eli’s house. He knew the Lord from his youth. 
After Eli’s death he was appointed priest. 'He appointed or anointed 
the first king in Israel, and foretold the evils which it would bring on 
them. He also anointed David to be king, 

t *Q. 9, § 3. As angered by .No. 36. 

Elijah was a prophet sent by God, in the time of Ahab, to warn him 
and the kingdom of Judah of their abominations in forsaking the worship 
°f the true God and falling down to Baal. He destroyed the prophets 
of Baal mi Mount Carmel; was thieatened by Jezebel, and fled out of 
the country; was fed by ravens at the brook Cherith; raised the widow’s 
son ; and at last was taken up to heaven without dying. 

Q. 9, § 4. As answered by No. 17 . 

Paul. —The first mention of Paul is in the account of the stoning of 
Stephen, where it is said that the persons appointed to stone him “ laid 
down their clothes at a young man’s feet named Saul.” In the next 
mention of his name it is said that he made havock of the church, en¬ 
tering into every house and .haling, men and women, delivering them 
bound to the high priest. The persecution of the Chris,inns had caused 
them to remove from Jerusalem, tendering the persecution of Paul, or 
Saul (which he thought was rendering God service), of little ell’ect. He 
therefore determined -that they should not, by removal, escape his ven¬ 
geance ; and for this purpose obtained authority from the high priest to 
bring the Christians of every city he met with bound to Jerusalem. 
With this intention he was proceeding to Damascus, but while on his* 
journey, the glory of the Lord shone round about him, and he heard the 
voice sajing, “ Saul! Saul! why persecutest thou me; it is hard,” &c. 
This appearance led to his conversion ; after which he ever after re¬ 
mained a faithful adherent to the Church of Christ. This sudden change 
from the profession of a Pharisee to the Christian religion drew upon lnm 
the severest Vengeance of the Jews. On one occasion he was obliged 
to escape their vengeance by being let down without the walls of the city 
in a basket He then travelled through various countries. At a place 
called Paphos he met with Barjesus, who was blind; Paul gave him his 
Bight At Antioch, being disgusted with the unbelief of the Jews, he 
turned to the Gentiles. At Lystta he healed a cripple, and at this place 
was stoned. Paul did hot, like many others, live by his preaching* but 
both preached and worked at his employment. On ohe occasion he had 
a quarrel with Peter, who Withdrew from the uncircbmeised Jews while 
at meat, and caused great dissimulation, for which Paul severely reproved 
him. He next had to separate with Barnabas on aceount of Mark. At 
,T|pas he saw the Macedonian in a vision, saying, Come and help us. 
He also ordered a spirit to come out of a maid. For this he was 
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whipped, as her masters before obtained great gain by her divination ; 
and he was also imprisoned. Here he began to sing praises to Gods 
during which the prison was shaken to the very foundation. This gaye 
the gaoler great consternation ; and by tile advice of Paul he was con¬ 
verted. On toother occasion he had a dispute with the Athenian philo¬ 
sophers concerning the unknown God. At Ephesus there was a tumult 
raised, at the instigation of Demetrius, because his gain by the Temple 
of Diana was iiT danger. It was at last stopped by the town-clerk. 
At Miletus we find him delivering his affectionate farewell to the elders. 
When about to proceed to Jerusalem, we have the prophecy of Agabus 
by Paul’s girdle.. At Jerusalem, had.he not been rescued by Lysias, he 
would have been slain. He then made a speech; yfter which he was 
ordered to be whipped—when Paul asserted his right as a Roman. 
During his speech before Ananias he was ordered to be smitten on the 
face. He afterwards delivered speeches before Felix and AgrTppa ; after 
which, finding it impossible to obtain a just sentence, or even a sentence 
at all, lie determined to appeal to Csesar. While on his way to Rome he 
was shipwrecked; but, by his righteousness, he and all the passengers 
were saved. Here, St. Luke informs us, he remained two years, having 
a soldier bound with him, but was allowed to preach the gospel in his 
house. He was ultimately beheaded by the [Emperor] Nero, who pre¬ 
tended that the Christians had set fire to a city. 

Q. 10. “ On what grounds do you Believe in the resurrection Of thp 

body.” As answered by No. 31. 

Job, with prophetic fetvour, said, “ I know that my Redeemer liveth, 
and that he shall stand upon the earth; and though after rtiy skin worms, 
destroy this body, yet in mg flesh shall I see God.” 

Daniel also said, “ Many that sleep in the graves shall rise, some to 
life eternal, and some to everlasting shame and punishment.” 

Isaiah also, “ Thy dead men shall live, together with my dead body 
shall they rise.” “ He shall change this vile body into a glorious body 
like unto his own.” “ For the trumpet shall sound and the dead shall 
, be raised incorruptible." And lastly, Christ rose from the dead with 
his own body, and became the first fruits of them that slept, and a pledge 
of the resurrection of our bodies at the great and terrible dky of the Lord. 

Q. 11. “ Give the meaning- of the word parable as it is used in the 
Scriptures.” As answered by No. 

Parable, as used in the Scripture, signifies a figurative discourse, a 
comparison of the things-of this work! to spiritual things; as. When Otar 
Lord compares the gospel to a grain of mustard seed. By this mode of 
teaching, the fads dr precepts ihtfcnded to be inculcated ate more forcibly 
impressed upon the thinds of the hearers. The'pliin tod simple narra¬ 
tive employed in the Bible for parabolie descriptions Could hardly foil of 
being dell Udder*toad and ibmembeted iA Vivid characters impressed 
ttpoh th* maid t and this, especially in aA Oriental nhtioA, where wef know 
that the people are, td the present day; Very dfesirous of listening to fables 
*Ad stories Of Ahy kind for hoArs together. The earthly meaning, then, 
being Well understood, the' spiritual signification Would at once decurao 
the mind, After having once hieatd it, or diligently thought of it. This 
modi tff teaching alio war Well Adapted by Christ to the JeWsj becUse 
thiy Would' m&ki likely hate stonfed of 1 otherwise persecuted JeSus, ted 
he taught them plainly. 
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Senior Division. 

Specimens to Anstrcrs to Questions in Grammar and English 

History. 

March 28, 1843. 

Q. 1. “ Give some account of the dominion of the Romtns in Britain, 
with the dates.” As answered by No. a. 

The establishment of the Roman dominion in Britain was commenced 
by the celebrated Roman general Julius Caesar, in the year 55 b. c., when 
he, after a fierce struggle with the natives, landed on the coast of Kent 
with a large army. The Britons then showed a pretended submission and 
gave hostages to Caesar, who on the approach'bf winter, returned to Gaul 
(France) to take up his winter quarters there. In the following spring 
he again invaded Britain, but found a large body of the natives assembled 
near the Thames for his reception. These were headed by Cassibelaunus, 
a native chief, and king of the Trinobantes, the inhabitants of what are 
now the counties of Essex and Middlesex. Ciesar, however, with some 
difficulty routed these undisciplined troops, and received, again, the 
submission of the native chieftains, one of whom he established as 
governor in his stead. Gresar now departed from our island to receive 
the approbation of the Roman citizens, and the nominally conquered 
country enjoyed a peace of about 97 years. At the termination of this 
period, Britain was invaded by the emperor Claudius in person (a. n. 
43), but his generals and troops met with a determined resistance from 
the natives, who were arranged under the celebrated Britisli prince 
Caradoc or Caractacus, who maintained the contest for about nine years. 
He was at last betrayed into the hands of the Romans, who carried him 
’ and his family in triumph to Rome, where, how ever, his noble bearing 
procured for him the respect of the people, and the emperor Claudius, 
who consequently released him. Very little of the country, however, had 
as yet been conquered, perhaps (as many historians say) no farther 
north than the Thames; when in the reign of the Emperor Nero the 
Roman General Suetonius invaded Britain .with a large army. His 
policy was to strike at the loot of patriotism in Britain, viz. the 
Druidical religion, and the chief seat of the king at Mona (the isle of 
Anglesea). He attacked this island, and, with great trouble, conquered 
it, and burnt all the Druidical groves. He had no sooner completed this 
viator.y, however, than he heard that there was a gTeat rising in the 
centre of the South, under the British princess Boadicea, who had been 
led to thjs“ conduct by the infamous treatment which she and her 
daughters had received from some of the Roman commanders. 

4-fter soipe bloodshed (80,000 lives) the Brjtons were completely 
subdued in jthis fit tempt by thq disciplined Romans under Suetonius. 
Boadicea, lest she should fall into the hands of the Romans, poisoned 
hefsejf,and most of tne Britons submitted to Suetonius. But it was not 
till the reign of Valentipianio Rome that'Britain became really a Roman 
province. The Romaq general at this time was the celebrated Julius 
Agriqola,‘wlio invaded Britain with such success that he penetrated as 
far north as Perthshire in Scotland, with his veteran troops. Here fye 
gave battle to the Caledonians, who were arrayed under Galgacus, their 
chiqf, and after a severe contest they were totally defeated by Agricola, 
whp soon after built a line of forts between the Firths of Forth ana 
Clyde, to protect the conquered part of the island from the attacks of the 
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northern barbarians. Agricola -was the first to sail round our island, and 
he gained a firm footing in the island by his sagacious policy of intro¬ 
ducing the luxuries of Rome wherever he obtained a conquest, which of 
course made the natives more attached to the Roman Government than 
they would otherwise have been. 

The Briton! now gloried in being attached to the Roman dominions, 
instead of opposing Roman sway; and the civilization and religion of 
Rome (Christianity) gained a pretty sure footing in the island. 

At length a time came when Rome could no longer defend her own 
proper country against the barbarous hordes of central Europe, who 
poured down upon Rome in such swarms as called forth all the energies 
of all the Roman troops, vaho consequently collected in Italy to defend 
their country. The Roman troops began to be withdrawn from Britain 
about the year 400, but it was not till about 440 a. D., that they totally 
quitted Britain, and took with them the flower of the British youth. 
This departure took place'ih the reign of Valentinian the Younger, when 
Stilicho was the Roman General. ‘ 

Q. 2. “ Name the kingdoms of the Saxon Heptarchy, showing the 

portions of England severally belonging to them.” As answered by 

No. 7. 

1. The kingdom of Kent:—Comprehending the modern counties of 

Kent, Middlesex and Essex. T 

2. Kingdom of the South Saxons:—Comprehending Sussex, Surrey, 
and the New Forest (Hampshire). 

3. Wessex, or the kingdom of the West SaxonsHants, Dorset, 
Wilts, Berks, nnd the Isle of Wight. 

4. East Anglia:—Norfolk, Suffolk,_and Qambridgeshire. 

5. Essex:—Formerly a patt of Kent, comprehended the modern 
county of Essex, together with part of Hertfordshire. 

6. Mercia:—Comprehending the whole of the midland counties, 
from the Thames on the South, to the confines of the kingdom of Nor¬ 
thumberland on the North , and from Essex and East Anglia on the East, 
to the Severn on the West. 

, 7- Northumberland,—Containing all the northern counties. 

Q. 3. “ Who was the first of the Plftntagcnets; give some account of his 
character and general policy.” As answered by No. 9. 

Henry the Second was the first of the Plantagenets. On the whole he 
was4i good king, and England to this day enjoys the benefits of laws of 
which he laid the foundation. He began his reign by several very 
popular acts of Government. His second object was that of suppressing 
the overgrown power o|<the Popish clergy, whose influence in this reign 
seems to have been more than that of the King. For this purpose ne 
made Thomas h Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, as he was a man in 
whom he thought he could put much confidence. But Becket soon 
espoused the cause of his new order, and became very odious to the King. 
He was triedf condemned, aodbanished from the country, but, as the 
nation were displeased at this, he was allowed to return, and a second 
tibje became more odious to the King. He was soon afterwards mur¬ 
dered while at the altar. The latter part of Henry’s life was embittered 
.by fiuiuly dissensions. Though in many respects a weak prince, his 
reign was a beneficial one. He died in the 35th year of his reign, t 
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Q. 4. “Towhat reigns would you attribute the introduction of the feudal 
system. The making Couits of Justice stationary and open to alh 
Trial by Jury.” As answered by Jtfo. a. 

'] he feudal system was introduced into Britain by William the Con¬ 
queror, but tile making courts of justice stationary and dpett to all Was 
extorted from John when he signed the Magna Charts, because they 
had, before this time, followed the person of the king, and justice was 
not faithfully administered, the advantage being gained by those who 
could pay the greater sum of mofaey. Trial by jury was founded as 
early as the rtign of Alfred, but it may be said to be revived with full 
force in thb teign of Johft. L 

Q. 5. “ What was the constitution of the Wittenagemot. IIow early 
do we find appeals made to a representative Government for granting 
supplies.” As answered by No. *. 

The Wittenagemot was an assembly of the wise men, br the thanes 
from each count/, which sat to hear the distresses or grievahces of the 
people. 

The first representative government was in the reign of Henry the 
Third, about the year 1271. 

Q. 6. “ Give some account of the rise and progress of the Reformation 
iti England to the close of Henry YIII’s. reign.” As answered by 
No. 5. 

The fust monarch who attempted to repress the power of the Pope in 
England was Henry the Second; for this purpose he raised Thomas <\ 
Becket to the archbishopric of Canterbury, being a person m whim he 
placed thp utmost confidence. Becket however espoused the Pope’s 
cause more warmly than he did the King’s, for which Henry succeeded 
in banishing him trom the kingdom. 

Howeier, one pers'on was not sufficient to cope with the Pope and 
his numerous followers ; so that Henry was obliged to submit at the 
Pope’s discretion. 

The fust person in England that was put to death on account of his 
religious opinions, was, I think, dining the reign of Henry the Thiid. 

However, the Popish party’prevailed in England with little interrup¬ 
tion, till the reign of Henry the Eighth. 

He, however, during the former part of his life and reign, was a 
iealous adherent of the Catholic Church, and had, by writing a book 
against the doctrines oF the Reforhiers, obtained from the Pope the title 
of “ Defender of the Faith.” 

He soon after quarrelled With the Pope-, And renounced all allegiance 
to him, because the Pope Would not grant a divorce to separate him 
from Catherine of ArragOtt. lie, however, did not reject the doctrines 
of the Church, but published a hook requiring all to follow its dictates 
dr to suffter death, and whfch oh that account received the title Of the 
** Bloody Statute.” He, however, shortly changed iiis opinions, and 
composed a work entitled the “ Institution of a Christian Man.” He 
KOott after changed his opinions, and published a book, entitled the 
“ Erudition nf a Christian Man,” to which he also enjoined Strlct-Cod-. 
formity j and all who were not ready to follow him in his changes he 
oidered to be put to death. 
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In his reign, too, all the monasteries'were suppressed, the funds of 
which he appropriated to himself, or divided among his favourites. 

Instrumental as Henry was in .the reformation, every person must 
shudder at the causes and the means which hb took to effect it. 

It was not fill the reign of Edward the Sixth, his successor, that tlje 
Protestant religion Was established in the form we now have it. 

Q. V. “ From what Latin roots are the words accent, eAmagfe, curry, 
success, derived; give other instances of words to be traced to the 
same roots.” AS answered by No. 2 a. ^ 

Cdrnaqe, from carnis, fl#sh; whence also incarnate, Carnivorous, car¬ 
nival. Success, from sub, under, and cedo to yield, whence also Accede, 
recede* concede* proceed, cbde. 

Q. 8. Parse the sentence*.” As answered by ffo.^3. 

As, a conjunction. Grammar, noun, 3rd pers. sing., neut-, nom. 
to teaches. So, an adverb, mod. is. It, 3rd pers. pron., sing., neut., 
nom. to is, here used instead of grammar to keep up tire application of 
the noun to another part of the sentence. Is, an intrant,. verb, 3id pers. 
sing., agreeing with its nom. It, in numb, and pers. Verbs must agiee 
with their subject or nom. in numb, and pers. How, an adv.,mod. to do. 
Adverbs are used to modify verbs, adveibs, adjectives, and prepositions. 
To do, trans. verb, infin., gov. It in the obj. case, and gov. in the infm. 
by instruct. One verb governs another in the infin. It, 3rd pers. pron. 
&.C., obj. case, gov. by to do. By, a prep., gov. in the obj. case, the pin use 
“ adding beauty to that language.” Adding, imperf. part., of the trans. 
verb to add, and gov. in the obj. benuty. 7b, a prep., gov. language. The 
object of a prep, when expressed by a noun or pron. is put in the obj.’ 
case. That, a man. adj., sing, numb., and making a particular applica¬ 
tion of the noun language. That, a rel. pron , sing, no., agreeing with 
its rorrel. language, in numb, and pers. Relative pronouns agiee with 
their correlatives in libmb. artd pers., but not in case. That, here is nom. 
to was. Before, a prep., gov. time understood. Was, an ihtrans. verb, 3rd 
pers. sing., agreeing with its nom. that. 

Q. 9. § 1. “Give some instances of nouns forming their plurals irre¬ 
gularly after the Saxon mode.” As answeicd by No 6. 

Ox, oxen; Man, men; Woman, women; Child, children. 

Q. 9. § 2. “ After the Latin mode.” As answered by No. 30 . 
Animalculum, animalcule; Phenomenon, phenomena; Antithesis, 
antitheses; Radius, radii; Erratum, errata; Memorandum,memoranda. 

• Q. 9. § 3. “ Other anomalies.” As answered by No. 21. 
Mouse, mice; Goose, geese: Knife, knives} Loaf, loaves; Sheep, 
sheep; Deer, ttefer; Penny, pence; Box. boxes; Fox, foxes. 

Q- 10. “ Give instances of the several modes of tlie formation of 
adjectives from nouns, where the termination is a guide to the sense.” 
As ansjvered by No. 8. 

—oitsj meaning full of: —Industry, industrious ; Nerve, nervous ; 
.Magnanimity, magnanimous; Outrage, outiageous, &c. 


Soo Note at pngo 95. 
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• — ish, means a little : —Blnck, blackish; White, whitish, &c. 

— al, belonging to:—Instrument, instrumental. 

• — ble,full of: —Value, valuable. 

Q. II. “Mention the chief English conjunctions.” As answered by 

No. as. o 

And, While, Though, Yet, If, Unless, Lest, Or, Nor, That, As, 
Since, Although, Therefore, Wherefore, For, But. * 

Q. 12. “Give instances of words spelt the same, but used in senses 
totally dis&act, often with a change of pronunciation. Also of words 
pronounced alike but spelt differently, witty their respective meanings.” 
As answered by No. aa. 

§ 1.— Prevent, to go before; Prevent, to hinder. Sow, an animal; 
Sow, to scatter seed. Rent torn; Rent, money paid for occupying land, 
&e, Ball, a dance ;* Ball, a spherical body. Cncket, a game; Cricket, 
an insect. Beetle, a heavy mallet; Beetle, an insect. 

. §. Hair , of the head; Hare, an animal. Air, atmosphere; Heir, 
next inheritor. Die, to expire ; Dye, to stain. Trait, distinguishing 
mark in character; Tray, a dish. Tail, of an animal; Tale, a story. 
Vein, an artery; Vane, a weathercock; Vain, proud, supercilious. 
Seed, germ of the future plant; Cede, to yield. Veil, an article of dress; 
Vale, a small valley. Whale, a fish ; Wail, to moan. Mete , to measure; 
Meat, animal food; Meet, fitting. 


Senior Division. 

Specimens, of Answers to Questions set in Geography. 

March 29, 1843. 

Q. 1. “ Give some account of the present condition of Antioch (capital 
of Syria), Babylon, Bethlehem, Cana, Damascus, Ephesus, Jericho, 
Joppa, Nazareth, Smyrna, Tadmor,' Tiberias, Tyre.” As given - by 
No. 7. 

2. Babylon, on the river Euphrates, is now an extensive heap of ruins, 
which are all that remain of that once mighty capital. 

3. Bethlehem, the birth-place of David and of Jesus Christ, was 
about eight miles south of the capital of Jerusalem. It is now represented 
by the small village of Beit-lam, half the population of which are 
Christians. This village has a great number of convents, and has a very 
picturesque appearance. 

4. The small town of Cana, the place of our Saviour’s first miracle, 
was situated a little to the north of Mount Tabor, and is now reprfe- 
sented by a small village of the same name. 

5. Damascus, which was known to the patriarch Abraham; is now, 
after a lapse of nearly 4000 years, the most considerable" t6wn of Syria. 
It is beautifully situated on the river Burada. which flows into the 
Bahr-el-Merg, (lake of the meadow,) and is beautifully interspersed with 
fine gardens and plantations, which yield the olive ind mulberry in 
abundance. Damascus, at the present day, has a population of 110,000, 
who are very much engaged in manufactures; but the manufacture of 
sword-blades, for which this city was once celebrated, is now 1 decayed. 
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Damascus is the general rendezvous for the Haj, or pilgrim caravan, 
from Constantinople to Mecca. 

7. Jericho, which was situated in a plain to the north of the Dead Sea, 
and west of the Jordan, has completely gone to ruins, and nothing re¬ 
mains to shov# where it was situated. 

8. Joppa, the port of Jerusalem, and situated on the sea-coast to the 
north-west of that city, is now represented by the Bmall sea-port town 
of Jaffa. 

9. Nazareth is now represented by a small village built out of the 
ruins of the ancient city, which are extensive. 

10. Smyrna, which wa» one of the seven churches of Asia, is now 
occupied by the large and flourishing commercial town of Smyrna, which 
engrosses nearly the commerce of Asia Minor. 

11. The ancient Tiberias was situated on the west shore of the sea of 

Galilee, or lake of Tiberias. The site of this town is now Sccupied by 
the small Arabic village of Tubariyeh, and the lake is also called Bahr- 
el-Tubariyeh. • 

12. Tyre, which was once the greatest commercial' city in the world, 

and which sustained a siege of 13 years against Nebuchadnezzar, and 
of seven months against the efforts of Alexander the Great, is now 
dwindled to a small, insignificant fishing-town. *• 

Q. 2. “ Mention the chief mineral productions of Europe, with the lo¬ 
calities where they are found.” As given by No. 22 . 

Gold is found most abundantly in the Ural Mountains; also in the 
Hersynian Mountains. 

Silver, most abundant in the interior of Europe, as in some of the pro¬ 
vinces of Austria; some also in the Ural Mountains, a little in Norway 
and Sweden, some in the llartz Mountains, and some little in England, 
in the mines of Derbyshire; a little in Ireland. 

Copper, most abundant in the Ural Mountains, where it is found in 
great plenty ; some also in Spain, and in the mines of Cornwall. 

Platinum, in the Ural Mountains. 

Quicksilver, most abundantly in some of the mountain chains of Spain, 
and in the province of Galitia ifl Austria. 

Diamonds and precious stones are found in the Ural and in the Her¬ 
synian mountains. 

Iron is found more abundantly in Great Britain than in any other 
part of Europe; some in Belgium, some in France, some little in the 
central plain of Russia, and a superior kmd for the manufacture of steel 
is found in Norway and Sweden; (the magnetic ironstone is also found 
in Sweden). 

Tin, most abundant in Cornwall. 

Lead, in the mines of Derbyshire, some little in Norway and Sweden, 
some in Spain, and in the Ural Mountains. 

Plumbago, or black-lead, in the Cumbrian Mountains, England. 

Coal, the richest and most valuable of our productions, is found in 
greater plentyjn Great Britain than in any other part of Europe; a 
little, though of an inferior kind, is also found in Ireland. Next to 
.Great Britain, Belgium has the richest supply of this mineral; it is 
found in many places in France, though not nearly so abundant bb with 
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us; in several places, though in small quantities, in the interior of 
Russia, and in the southern parts of Sweden a little is found. 

SaU, plentiful in interior of Europe, in mines in salt-marshes, in the 
steppes about the Caspian Sea, in England, particularly in Cheshire. 

Q. 8. “ Mention the chief manufacturers of England, anfi the districts 

in which they prevail, with (if possible) some estimate of thp numbers 

directly supported by them.” As given by No. so. 

The principal manufacture of Great Britain is the cotton, carried on 
chiefly in the South of Lancashire, Manchester chief place, with the 
surrounding places, Stockport, Oldham, Rochdale, Bury, Preston, 
Wigan, Blackburn, &c. 

The woollen manufacture is next in importance, chiefly in the West 
Riding of Yoikshire. Leeds is the principal place; the suirounding 
places, Bradford, Halifax, Wakefield, &c. The iron manufacture is 
most extensive m Warwickshire, in the town of Birmingham, and sur¬ 
rounding places, Dudley, Wolverhampton, &c. The town of Sheffield 
in Yorkshire is celebrated for its cutlery. The north of Staffordshire is 
noted for its potteries. In the south of-Wales, iron is extensively 
worked at Merthyr Tidville, in Glamorganshire, and other towns. Nor¬ 
wich, in the countv of Norfolk, is noted for its manufacture of woolleu 
stuffs. Nottingham carries on the manufacture of cotton stockings, and 
Kidderminster that of carpets. 

Q. 4. “ Give some account of the physical features and natural produc¬ 
tions of Hindostan.” As given by No. 7. 

Hindoslan is bounded on the north by the Himmalaya Mountains, on 
the south by the Indian Ocean, on the east by the Bay of Bengal and the 
Birman empire, and on the w’est by the sea of Oman, Afghanistan, and 
Beloochistan. 

On the north of Hindostan is the stupendous chain of the Himmalaya 
Mountains, some summits of which reach a height of from 20,000 to 
28,000 feet. Along the east side of the Deccan run the Eastern Ghauts, 
on an average about 2000 or 3000 feet high. This chain is penetrated 
by numerous rivers. 

Running along the west Bide of the Deccan are the Western Ghauts, 
between 3000 and 4000 feet in height. 

The whole of the south part of India, called the Deccan,is an elevated 
table land, 2000 or 3000 feet in elevation. 

Rivers of Hindostan .—Issuing from the south side of the Himmaleh 
Mountains, and flowing in a south-east direction, is the river Ganges. 
This stream, after receiving numerous tributaries, and flowing through 
many celebrated towns, falls into the Bay of Bengal through several 
mouths, the principal of which is the Hoogley, on which Calcutta is 
situated. 

The Ganges is considered as very sacred by the Hindoos, and they 
flock to wash in its waters, generally at the junction of some other stream 
with it. • The whole length of the Ganges is 1800 miles, and its chief 
tributary is the Jumna. 

Issuing from lake Palti in Thibet, and breaking thr^fSgh the Him¬ 
maleh Mountains, is the river Indus, or Sinde; this stream, after re¬ 
ceiving the five tributaries of the Punjaub, falls into the Arabian sea, or 
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sea of Oman, after a course of 3000 miles. This river often overflows 
its banks for a distance of 60 rpiles on each side, and along its banks 
is a salt and sandy desert. 

The other rivers of Hindoostan arc, Nerbuddah, flowing into the Bay 
of Cambay, and the Godavery, flowing across the Deccan into the Bay 
of Bengal, having an easterly course. 

The chief productions of Hindostan are maize, and the coffee plant; 
and along the Coromandel coast, cinnamon, nutmegs, pepper, and other 
spices. 

Wheat, and all kinds of fruits, are grown in abundance all over Hin- 
doetan, and on'the southern declivities of the Himmaleh Mountains. 

Q. 6. “ Give some account of the English settlements in Africa.” As 
given by No. 21. 

The principal English settlement in Africa is the Cape Colony, in the 
south, which is a fine fertile country. " 

Cape Coast Castle, in the Gulf of Guinea; and Sierra Leone, which 
is a very unhealthy place. 

Q, 7. “ What do you know of the religion, progress in civilization, and 
natural productions of China,” As given by No. 17. 

The religion of the Chinese is that called the Buddhist. * The Chinese 
are very averse to any change in their laws, manners, and customs; as 
things were a thousand years ago, so they think they ought still to re¬ 
main. They have always been opposed to having their country explored 
by any travellers. This disposition has increased since they were con¬ 
quered by the Tartars. Still, with all this prejudice, they are accounted 
the most civilized people in Asia. It is all very populous, which obliges 
them to cultivate every part like a garden. 

They are chiefly employed in cultivating the mulberry for the pur¬ 
pose of rearing the silk-worm ; also in the making of porcelain, and in 
preparing the tea. The great China wall is a monument of their perse¬ 
vering industry. 


Sunior Division. 

Specimens of Answers to Questions set on the Globes, and in 
Hydrostatics and Chemistry. 

March 30, 1843. 

Q. 1. “ Show that the latitude of a place equals the elevation of the pole 
star above the horizon of that place.” As given by No. X. 

Let E be the earth, and P the polar star. Then suppose Z' to be 
the zenith of an observer at Z, and O' R/ to be a continuation of the 
equator O R. Then the latitude of the place will be O Z, or O Z', and 
the elevation of the polar star will be P B, and we have to prove . •. 
that P B = O' Z', because O' 71 will contain the same number of de¬ 
grees that O Z does, P B being also in degrees. 

B N is the horizon of the spectator and O' R' that of the pole. 

Then * N O' Z' PB __ O' Z'PBR ' 

2 2 * 

«•> 10' Z'P = Z'PB, 

O'Z'P -Z'P=Z’PB-Z'P, 

0'Z'=PB Q . E . D. 
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Again, to a person at the equator, the north pole it in the horizon, 
hut aa.he advances 1°, 2% or any number of degrees north, so the star 
rises 1* 2°, or the same number of degrees in his horizon, which also 
proves the fact. 

Q. 2. “ Give an account of some of the methods by whicti the longitude 
has been ascertained in a ship.” As given by No. **. 

To find the longitude of a place at 12 o’clock you must find, by 
observation, when the sun is on the meridian of the place, and at that 
time it will be 12 o’clock, then having a time-piece regulated by London 
time, find the difference of time at the two places, and for every hovir’s 
difference take 15 degrees; it may also be found by knowing at what 
time the eclipses of Jupiter’s satellites take place, and the time of the 
place in which they are situated; the eclipses of the satellites should be 
mgown at London time. 


roun. u defines the zodiac and the tropical and polar circles in the 

noted* k globe respectively?” As given by No. so. 

worked af twe ^ ve 8 >g n8 define the zodiac, these are classes or groups 
_• i • jto which the sun is supposed to enter monthly, answering 

” lvii« jIj int , i , i 

Notffi ca ‘ enc * ar months. 


stuffs. _ 

Kidderminster' e 8un » in Aries » 

r\ a «/-.• Taurus, 

Q. 4. “ Give son 

tioi 


Hindostan is bounclt 
the south by the Indian • 
Birman empire, and on 
Beloochistan. 

On the north of Hindu. 
Mountains, some summ : 
28,000 feet. Along the * 
on an average about 20 


Gemini, 
Cancer, 
Leo, 

Virgo, 
Libra, 
Scorpio, 
Sagittarius, 


hP, March 21. 

Oi April 19. 

H, May 21. 

2 s, June 21. 

Si, July. 

August. 

=£fc, September 21. 
rrt, October. 

/, November. 


Capricornus, VS, December 21. 

Aquaries, January. 

Pisces, February, 

j numerous rivers. . elevation above the equator in the northern and 
, , Unni oLn° nS i ^res, which is on the 21st of June and on the 21st of 
C ™ tel ’\ , ^ on each side of the equator, gives the torrid zone 47^ 

,. ? ''^vifesun is in the tropic of Cancer he shines 23^“ over the north 
and jvhen in the tropic of Capricorn he shines 23^’ over the south 
pole, this determines the (polar circles, extending 23£" on each side the 
poles. 

Then taking 28£° the polar circle and 231° half of the torrid zone from 
90° the whole space between the pole and equator, gives us the temperate 
zone 90° — 47° = 43° the breadth of each temperate Zone. 


Q. 4. “ Give a list of the planets in the order of their distances from the 
centre of attraction, with (if possible) some approximate estimate of 
their relative sizes and distances.” As given by No. *. 

Suppose the sun to be in the centre, then the relative distance of 
each planet from the sun are as follows;—Mercury, Venus, the Edith, 
Mars, Jupiter, Saturn, and Herschel or Gcorgium-Sidus. The sun is 
the largest of all the heavenly bodies, Jupiter next, Saturn next. Tlib 
earth has one moon, Jupiter has four, Heischel six moons, and Saturn 
seven moons. 
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Q. 5. “ Mention the chief properties of fluids, distinguishing between 
such as are elastic and such as arc commonly styled 'hon-elastie^’ As 
given by No.». 

The chief properties of fluids are,—they transmit pressure, not only in 
that direction ifc which it is applied to them, as is the case with solids, 
or within a certain angle, as sand and some other substances, but in 
every possible direction; for let A, fe, C, D, be any sort of a vessel filled 
with a fluid, water for-instance, then if a force, P, be applied in any part 
of the vessel, it will be instantaneously transmitted to every other part 
of the vessel. Fluids not only transmit pressure in every direction, but 
equally in every direction.* Fluids admit of being compressed, such 
as air, &c., and those which, when the compressing force is withdrawn, 
resume their former bulk are said to be elastic, and those which do 
not so non-elastic. Out nature presents us with no fluid purely non¬ 
elastic. Air is an elastic fluid, water slightly compressible. 

Fluids alio rise to the same level; thus, if I pour water into the tube 
A, B, it will rise to the same height in the tube D, C, this follows from 
the cirumstance that fluids presB equally in all directions. 

Q. 6. “ Suppose a flood gate with a hinge at the top pressed against by 
5 feet depth of water, the flood gate rises 5 feet out of the water; 
the breadth is 12 feet; find the force that must oppose the flood gate" 
at the bottom of the water to keep it vcitical.” As givefl by No. 23. 
Area gate=5 X 12 = 60 

5x 12x5 x 62 5 = pressure, supposing it in the bottom. 

5 X 12 *62-5 X 5 , , , 

-—-= pressure on the side of the upright 


gate; this pressure acts at * of the height of the water. 

Let H be the hinge; from II to A is 10 feet. Let r =s weight. 
Then x X 10, or H, A, must be equal to the whole pressure multiplied 
by the distance H, e. * 

Then $ = 1£ = centre of pressure of the water .*. 10 — 1£ = 81- = 
H, e. 


* X 10 = 


5 X 12 x 62-5 X 5 


X8*. 


*10=: 78125, 

78125 

* “ To~ 

* ss 7812* lbs.. 

Q..7. “ Find the depth to which an open rectangular vessel of oak plank, 
2J inches thick, will sink, the outside length 30 feet, width 10 feet, 
and height 8 feet; and how much lading will sink it, weight of cubic 
foot of oak 60'5 lb.” As given by No. *. 

ft. n. ft. 

* . 2"5 

30 X 10 x Yjr- X 2 = content of two sides^ 


= 100 C. ft. 

ft. in. ft. 

10-5 = 9-583 = width of end. 
ft. ft. ft. 

2 - 5 

9 • 583 X 8 x -t— X 2 = content of ends. 


- 31-943 c. ft. 
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w - ! = 2 9 • &S} = dimeU8ioM of bottom - 

29*583 x 9*583 x ^ = content of bottom. 

12 " 


cs 59*061218. 

c. ft. 

Then 100+31 *943 + 59*061218 = 191*004218 cs whole content in 
cubic feet. 4 

’ lb». 

191*0042 x 60*5 = cwt. qf barge. 

= 11555*7542 lbs. 

Let x = depth to which it will sink. 

* x 30 x 10 = content of water displaced. 
x x 30 x 10 x 62 • 5 = cwt. ditto ditto. 


But the cwt. of the barge is equal to the cwt. of water displaced. 
.*. 18750 ar = 11555 * 7542 lbs. 

_11555*7542 
x cs — ---- -— =* *6163 ft. 


Let 

Then 


11555 


lbi. 

■7542 


18750 

= depth to which it would sink. 
x = the load required to sink the barge. 

x s= 10 x 30 x 8 ]x 62*5 
, x— 150000 - 11555*7542 
= 138444*2458 lbs. 


61*8054 tons required to sink the 
barge. 


Q. 8 . “ Explain what is meant by the term * metacentre.’ ” As given 

by No. 7. 

Suppose a body_ floating in water to be represented by A B D C, 
fig- ( 1 )> and that q is the centre of gravity of the body, and 5 ' the centre 
of the displaced water. Again, suppose this body to be thrown into the 
position represented in fig. ( 2 ); it is then evident that the centre of 
gravity of the body will be in the same position as regards the body 
itself; but the centre of gravity of the displaced water will now be 
removed further to the right, or into the position q, fig. ( 2 ). *Now if 
through o ? fig. (2), we draw the perpendicular S q, cutting the axis V N 
at r, then r is the metacentre of the floating body. (If r cuts the axis 
above the centre of gravity of the body itself, the body is said to be in 
stable equi librium, and will return to its former position. If r cuts 
the axis below the centre of gravity of the floating body, it is in un¬ 
stable equilibrium, and will overturn. But if r cuts the axis exactly 
at the centre of gravity of the body, it is in indifferent equilibrium, and 
will turn either way. 


Q. 9. “ Give some examples of chemical action that come under our 
notice in evdty day life—Distinguish between .cohesion and chemical 
affinity.” As given by No. 21 . 

Lamps, or other lights, burning in a room, hydrogen unites Svith 
the oxygen of the atmosphere forming water, which may be collectgd 
by holding a bell glass over the flame; the water will be deposited 
in the shape of a dew. 

In sourish malt liquor we often put in a little carbonate of soda; 
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carbonic acid is given off. We change the shape of water from a liquid 
to a gaseous form when we heat our water for tea. 

We observe Ihe divisibility of matter when we sweeten our tea} when 
we walk in the flower garden we observe the same thing in the fragrance 
of the flowers! We spill a drop of wafer on a bright steel fender, the 
oxygen of the water unites with the metal forming a red rust or oxide. 

Cohesion is that property of matter by which particles of the same 
nature and kind are nela together, whether in a fluid or in a solid form. 
Ex. If two pieces of finely polished steel be pressed together firmly 
they will adhere, and it will require some fSrce to separate them. 

Chemical affinity is thaj property which we observe when we unite 
together two or more compounds of unlike nature, when the particles of 
each will separate and form another compound distinct in nature and 
property from either of the original ones. Ex. If to alcohol containing 
dissolved camphor we add a little water, the spirit will unite with the 
water and leave the camphor floating on the surface; here the alcohol 
has a greater affinity for the water than for the camphor. Again: 

J C'C d + : S will produce : S C a + : c. 

Q. 10. “ What are the chief properties of the component parts of water?” 

As given by No. &. 

The component parts of water are oxygen and hydrogen. Oxygen. 
Caseous, inodorous, transparent, colourless, uninflammable, and a great 
supporter of combustion. It has strong oxidizing properties, and unites 
with the basis of all the metals to form their oxides. It is also the 
greatest supporter of animal and vegetable life, for in its absence neither 
can exist; but, being too powerful of itself, it is mixed with nitrogen 
gas to form common atmospheric air. 

As an illustration of its great power to support and increase com¬ 
bustion, may be mentioned the argand lamps and the bude lights, 
thrbugh the centre of whose flames is carried up a cylindrical column 
of oxygen, and by which means the intensity of the flame is immensely 
increased, as well as the original design of obtaining larger and brighter 
lights being fulfilled. Any thin piece of wire, also, or some iron filings, 
will burn in oxygen, producing beautiful scintillations; and anything in 
a stat^of combustion, being introduced in oxygen gas, will burn with 
great rapidity, and with an exceedingly increased and brilliaq^ flame. 

Oxygen received its name from oxus, (Gr.)‘sour, and geno, (Gr.) to 
beget; because it was formerly supposed to be the basis of all acids. 

The chemical equivalent of oxygen is 8. 

Hydrogen. Gasedus, inodorous, colourless, transparent, inflammable, 
but not a supporter nf combustion. It is the lightest body known, being 
fifteen times lighter than common air; and is, on this account, em¬ 
ployed for inflating balloons. It burns with a pale yellow flame, and, 
uniting with carbon, its flame is increased in brilliancy, and thus it is 
fitted for supplying the common gas lights, or C£,H a . ‘ 

It has a great tendency to unite with oxygen to form water, and 
heflee it has received the name of hydrogen, which is derived from hndor, 
£Gr.) water, and geno, to beget. 

It is generally taken as the standard of the chemical equivalents, and 
nence its chemical equivalent is 1. 

M 2 
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Hydrogen forms an extensive range of compdunds called hydrates, and 
forms the chief element of most inflammable bodies. 

When water is thrown upon a fierce fire, it is decomposed, the 
hydrogen ignites and the oxygen increases the brilliancy of the flume. 

. 

Q. 12. “Explain the action of Davy’s lamp.” As given by No. S. 

Davy’s lamp is just a common lamp surrounded by iron wire gauze; 
the effect of which is, that the gauze does not allow the flume to pass 
through, it having such a cooling influence, upon the flame that it cannot 
pass beyond the gauze, though the smoke rises abundantly. 

The superiority of this lamp above others is, that although the whole 
interior may be on fire, yet the fire-damp will not take fire until the 
gauze becomes red hot, which gives the miner time to escape. 

The same. As given by No. ZZ. 

Davy’s lamp is merely a lamp surrounded by a metallic gauze frame¬ 
work, the meshes formed of very fine wire. It is found that flame will 
not penetrate through this gauze-work, the metal being so good" a con¬ 
ductor of heat; if a piece of this gauze be held over a burning stream 
of hydrogen gas and brought gradually on to the summit of the burning 
gas the flame will not penetrate it, but a portion of the gas passing 
through it may be ignited and will burn above the gauze-work. If, 
then, a lighted lamp, securely surrounded by this gauze, lie plunged in 
to an explosive gas no damage can ensue, because the flame cannot pene¬ 
trate the gauze; if the gas reach the flame of the lamp it may ignite, 
but cannot escape hence to the gas uround it. 


Senior Division. 

Specimens of Ansicers to Questions set in Mechanics. 

March 31, 1843. 

Q. 1. “Show how the centre of gravity of any number of bodies in 
different places may be found.” As answered by No. 9. 
Suppose two bodies, A and B, not in the same (plane) T T, and 
their centre of gravity required; then, referring them to rectangular 
planes, we may, from the principles of the moments of force, finathoir 
positions as referred to the planes r, y, &c, 

AxAa + BxB6 =(A + B) x 
A X Aa' +B x B V =(A+B) x 1 
A x Aa''+B x B6"=(A+B) ri'j 
from which i, x\ and x" may be found. 

AxAa +Bx B6 

* A-HB 

, AxAa'+BxB6' 

* - A +B » 

,, AxAa''+BxB6 " 

A+B 

And in the same way the centre of gravity of any number is found. 

Q. 2. “A B is a bar of iron lfi feet long, weighing 2 p"t., supported 
by a cord B C, (in length 22 feet,) and a weight of 3 cwt. suspended 
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at ft, A C k 10 feet; find the tension of the cord.” As answered 
by No. 22. 

f22*-(10+*)'=BBM 
116*— *« =BB*f 

22 4 ~(10+,i*) = I6’—.t* 

484-100-20 x-a/‘=2b6—x' 

384—256=20* 

20 *=128 
128 * , 

*= 20 ’r 6 ’ 4 * 

the line AB=6‘4 feet—* 

J 10 *— y' = A'A*\ 

116*—(22 — y )’= A'A* J 
10 4 —y^lO* —(22—y)* 

00—y*= 256 - 484 + 44 « - y* 

584 — 256=44 y 
328=44 y 
7-45=y 

VCA«— ?/* =A'A 
VlO 2 -7-45 4 =A'A 

Vl00-55-5 = 6 ‘ 6 . 

Suppose T= tension of cord. 

TxAA'=WxAB'+ weight bar. X AG 
Tx 6 - 6 = 3x6-4+ 2 x3-2 

6 - 6 T= 19-2 +6-4 
6-6T=25-6 

T=f^=3-8. 

Ans. Tension of cord 3-8 cwts. 


Q. 3. “ Find the weight that can he raised in 4 minutes from a depth 

of 90 fathoms with 3-horse power, the rope 5 inches in circum¬ 
ference, • 046 lb. being the weight of 1 foot of rope 1 inch in cir¬ 
cumference.” As answered by No. lO. 

Le**= weight that can be raised. 

Then x X 540=units due to weight. 

5 s X • 046 X 540=weight of rope. 

540 

5 8 x • 046 X 540 X -—=uuits in rope; 

* r 2 

* 540 

5*x -046x540x-^-X3X 540=33000 x 3 x 4 * 

x 167210=396000 
• _ 396000 
167210 

' #=2-36 lbs. 

Q* 4. “ Steam at the pressure of the atmosphere rushes through an 
• aperture 1 inch in diameter at the velocity of 2000 feet per second. 
M Fmd the horse power of a wheel that would apply the whole power 
of this jet of steam (volume of water in steam at the pressure of the 
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atmosphere = T7 > rT th of the volume of-steam.)" As answered by 
No. *. 

1*X -7854 

-* area of aperture. 

*'» 


1*X’7S54 


144 


X 2000=quantity of Bteam discharged per second. 


144 

1*X'7854x2000 62*5 . .. . t , ,. , . \ 

X :^—=weight 0 f water f rom winch the steam is 


144 


raised. 


1711 

10 • 908 x • 398 lbs. discharged per 1" 

the velocity — 2000; 

, but V—^ x 32, 

2000=/X32; .\<=^^=62'5; 

.oJ 

but space=/*x 1&; 

,s=(62'5)*x 16=62500=the space passed over before acquiring a 
velocity of 2000. 

Then 62500X '398=units of work done by the steam in 1"= 24875. 
24875 X 60= units done in 1 minute; 

1492500 „ . 

--— =45 -22=horse power. 

33000 * 

Q. 5. “ The diameter of the cylinder of a steam engine is 80 inches, 
the piston makes 8 strokes of 10 feet per minute, the mean pressure 
on the piston 151b. per square inch. Find the horse power. Find 
also how many cubic feet of water it will raise per minutf frem a 
d|pth of 112 feet.” As answered by No. 3. 

80*X -7854=5026’ 56=area of piston; 

80* X '7854 X i 5=75398’4= press on piston ; 

80*X * 7854 X 15 X 10 X 8=603l872=units of work. 

6031872 „ , 

-—— =182‘7=horse power. 

33000 _ 1 

Let x=number of cubic feet of water; then” 

««| T yiL 2 =182 ., 

33000 

7000 £=182 • 7 X 33000 
_ 6031872 „ 

X ~ 7000 ; ' 

/. x=861'8 cubic feet. 


Q. 6 . “ 20,000 cubic feet of earth are to be carried in waggons 2 miles 
on a level road, the friction » each cubic foot weighs 200 lbs; 
each waggon contains 3 cubic yards, and weighs |th of its net load. 
The traction of each horse is 160 lbs., and they travel when loaded at 
2h miles per hour, and when unloaded at 4 miles per hour, working 
6 hours daily. How many horses must be put in each waggon. And 
bow many waggons will do the work in 3 days.” As answered by 
No. 7 . , 

3 cubic yards=27 X 3 feet=81 cubic feet. 
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Weight of net load=81 X 200= 16,200 lbs. 

„ r . ’' " 16200 . 

Weight of waggon=—— =4"050. 

Gross load= 16200+4050=20,250 lbs. 

—-—=675 = whole traction, 
ou 

675 

— =4-21875=number of horses required. 
160 

Number of waggons of earth to be taken, 

20,000X200 __ 20,000 

” 81X200 

2 4 


81 


—. = - hours in going with the loaded waggon. 

2 J 5 i ^ 

- = - hour in returning. 

Whole time that one waggoS would take to do all the work, 
/ 4 1\ 20,000 

\5 + 2/ *' 81 


13 20,000 

“To x si : 


26,000 

81 


hours. 


3 days=3x6 hours= 18 hours. 

, , 26,000 hours 

18 hours :-—-: : 1 waggon 

1458 : 26,000 : : 1 waggon : 17*832 waggon. 

Ans. 17 ‘ 832 waggons. 

Q. 7. “ The main section of a stream is 5 feet by H, and the mean 

velocity of the water 11 feet per minute. There is a fall of 131 feet 
on this stream; what is the horse power of a wheel erected on it that 
will yield '65 of the work done.” As answered by No. 9. 

5 X 1J X 11 X62‘5 X 13 X *65 

33,000 S ‘~ 

horse power = 1 • 32. 

Q. 8 . “ The wheel in the last example is employed to raise a portion 

of the water of the stream to a vertical height of 150 feet above its 
higher level. How many cubic feet will it raise per minute ( 1 ). 
When it is taken from the upper level of the stream. ( 2 ). When taken 
from the lower level. Which arrangement involves the smallest ex¬ 
penditure of power.” As answered by No. 7. 

From the lower level. Whole height to which it is raised =150 f 13 
s= 163 feet. 

Put x— quantity raised; then 

43570-31=xx62'5Xl63j 

• x — 43^0 31 _ 4.073 cubic feet 

* •‘*“62-5x 163“ 4 276 ° 6 • 

Put y=quantity raised from the higher level. 

Then (5xl|x 11 — y)=quantily that falls on the wheel. 

(5 xlixll-y)x62-5xl3X-65=7x150X62-5 
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43510•31 - 528•1251 = 1501X 62•5 
9315 y+ 528 -J25 y=43510 • 31 


y 


43510-31 

9903-125 


sr4-399 cubic feet. 


There is more water raised from the top than from the bottom, and 
there is not so much power expended when raised from the top. 


Junior Division. 

Specimens of Answers to Questions set in Grammar and English 

‘ History. ( 

March 24,1843.' 

Q. 1. “ Define the noun, pronoun, and verb.” As answered by No. 38. 

A noun is the name of anything perceived by the senses, or conceived 
in the mind; as light, property, nothing, &c. 

A,pronoun is a word in place of a pputy to keep up the application 
of tfie noun to other parts of a sentence; as, I saw John, and he gave me 
the book. 

A verb is a word which bids or asserts, or expresses being, doing, or 
experiencing; as, Go to the door. I am doing all that I can. I felt 
great pain. 

Q. 2. “Parse the sentence, ‘ Tell me how many parts of speech there 
are.’ ” As answered by No. a®. 

Tell, act. verb, imp. mood, 2nd pers., sing, or plu., agreeing with its 
nom. thou or you understood. Me, pers. pron., 3rd pers., sing., obj., 
governed by the prep, to understood. How, adverb. Many, numerical 
adj. Parts, noun, 3rd pers., sing., nom. to are. Of, prep, governing 
speech. Speech, noun, neut., sing., obj., governed by of There, adverb. 
Art, auxil. verb, ind. mood, pres, tense, 3rd pers., plur., agreeing with 
its nom. parts. 

Q. 3. “ Give instances of verbs forming their perfect tenses irregularly." 
As answered by No. 37. 

Arise, arose; Am, was; Beget, begat; Behold, beheld; Come,came; 
Catch, caught; Do, did; Forget, forgot; Go, went; Have,had; Seek, 
sought; Take, took. 

Q. 4. “ From what Latin or Greek root does the latter part of excuse, 
parallel, seclude, come?, Give some English words in which the same 
rpot occurs.” As-answered by No. 38. , 

The latter part of excuse comes from the Lat. causa, a cause; of 
parallel, from allelon, each other; of seclude, from claudo, to shut. 

, From causa also cpmes cause, reason ; because, for this cause. 

From allelon comes parallelogram, a figure whose opposite sides are 
parallel. 

From claudo comes seclusion, the act of keeping one’s self private; 
exclusion, the act of shutting out; Include, to shut in; exclude, to shut 
out. * 

Q. 5. f “Frame a sentence containing a pronoun, adverb, preposition, 
and conjunction.” As answered by No. «a. * 

. Our knowledge is greatly improved by reading and meditation, 
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Q. 6* “ Distinguish between transitive and intransitive verbs.” As 
anrftrefed by No. 38 . 

A transitive verb is that yhich expresses an action passing from the 
actor to an object; as, He killed the king. An intransitive verb is that 
which expresses a state of being, or an action confined to the actor; as, 
He sits ; he steeps. * ♦ 

Q. 7. “ Give the dates of the Norman conquest—the accession of King 
John—the death of Henry V.—and the marriage of Henry VIII. with 
Anne Bullen.” As answered by No. 33. 

Norman conquest, 1066; Accession of John, about 1200; Death of 
Henry V., 1422 ; Marriage of Henry VIII., 1509. 

Q. 8. “ How was Stephen connected with the Royal Family of 
England.” As answered by No. 33 . 

Stephen was son of the Count de Blois; his father Carried the 
daughter of William, the Conqueror. «He was engaged in unceasing 
struggles with Matilda. Kt.citie time Matilda took Stephen prisoner* and 
had herself crowned; but not being able to quell the turbulent mul¬ 
titude, Stephen was released and crowned king, but soon died, and 
Henry II. succeeded him. 

Q. 9. “ Distinguish between the kings of the Houses of York and Lan¬ 
caster. With whom and how did the struggle terminate.” As an¬ 
ew ered by No. 40. 

Edward III. had several sons,—Edward the Black Prince, the Duke 
of York, and the Duke of Lancaster. Richard II., son of Edward the 
Black Pi nice, succeeded him ; he banished Henry Bolingbroke, son of 
John oi Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. Bolingbroke, on his father’s death, 
returned to assume his dignity and property (which latter had been con¬ 
fiscated or plundered by the king), and was induced to depose Richard, 
who was murdered in Beikely Castle. * 

Henry IV. was the first of the House of Lancaster. Henry V., his 
son, succeeded. Henry VI., his son, succeeded; in whose reign the 
wars of the red and white roses desolated the country, and the Yorkists 
became triumphant. Edv.aid IV., the first of the House of York, suc¬ 
ceeded bint. 

Edwaid V., his infant son, succeeded him; he was murdered by 
Richard III., brother of Edward IV., and son of Richard Plantagenet, 
Duke >3f York. He usurped the throne. Then the final battle of 
Bosworth-field Was fought; Richard was killed, and Henry Earl of 
Richmond (Henry VII ) succeeded. He married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Edward IV.; and thus were the houses of York and Lancaster united, 
and the civil wars ended. ' 

Q. 10, § 1. ‘'“In whose'reigns did Thomas it Becket, Wycliffe and 
Cardinal Wolkey respectively die f Give some account of these.” As 
answered by No. 39, 

Thohaas a Becket died in the reign of Henry II. 

In the time of Henry II. the power of the Popish clergy was very 
gitat, and Henry wished to contiol it. In order to this, lie appointed 
Thomas & Becket, the high Chancellor, and a great friend of the king, ot 
[the dignity of Archbishop of Canterbury, thinking thereby to bring about 
his designs.’ He was mistaken, however; for, as soon as Becket had 
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obtained this important office, he made use of his power against the king, 
and became so obstinate, that Henry banished him from tlijp kingdom,- 
This drew Henry into a quarrel with the Pope, who threatened him with 
excommunication unless he recalled Becket. Henry then permitted him 
to return; but he was so ungovernable, tha ttlie Jjing ones expressed his 
surprise ^hat none of his friends freed him from this turbulent priest. 
Upon this, some of his attendants hastened to Canterbury, and slew the 
Archbishop at the foot of the altar. He was afterwards canonized, and 
Henry did penance for the crime. 

Q. 10, | 2. “ Give some account of Wycliffe. In whose reign did he 
die.” As answered by No. Si. 

Wycliffe died in the reign of Richard II. He was a star which shone 
with' considerable brightness in that dark age of superstition and unbelief. 
He translated the Bible into the vulgar tongue, and had a considerable 
body of followers, who were denominated Lollards. He may justly be 
styled the morning star of the Reformation. 

Q. 10, § 3. “ Give some account of Cardinal Wolsey. In whose reign 
did he die.” As answered by No. 31. 

Cardinal Wolsey is said to have been the son of a butcher of Ipswich. 
He was possessed of first-rate abilities, and all those qualities which suit 
a man of great ambition. Being introduced at court, he was early taken 
notice of by Henry VIII., who eventually rai-cd him to the rank of 
Archbishop of York and chief minister of the country. In these offices 
he amassed an immense amount of riches; and the noblest and greatest 
of the land were not ashamed to appear in his train. He mim-ti red to 
the passions and pleasures of the king in every respect. He was created 
Cardinal by the Pope, and even expected, through the influence of the 
King of Spain, to have been raised to the papacy ; hut in this lie uas dis¬ 
appointed. The fickle monarch, growing tired of his minister, ordered 
him to be arrested, and - his goods, plate, &c. to be seized ; and he him¬ 
self to appear in London toanswer the charges brought against him. He 
was taken ill and died on the road to London, declaring with his last 
breath, “ If I had served my God as I have served my king, he would 
not have forsaken me in my old age.” 

Q. 11. “Give some account of the struggles between England and 
Scotland.” As answered by No. 29. ,» 

The cause of the war between England and Scotland was the dispute 
about the right of succession, which was claimed by several parties. 
The principal was that of Bruce and Baliol. The dispute was referred 
tp the English king, Edward I., and he accordingly decided m favour of 
Baliol, being a person whom he could keep under easily. Baliol was 
accordingly crowned king; but, refusing to comply with Edward, who 
summoned him to London, he came and made him prisoner. Edward 
had it all his own way till the rising of the Scots under Sir William 
Wallace, a patriotic nobleman of determined bravery and illustrious 
birth. He made great resistance, but was many times defeated, and at 
last betrayed to the English by one John Montford. Edward "had 
Wallace beheaded and quartered as a traitor to a king he had never ac¬ 
knowledged. The next who rose for the protection of Scotland Wait 
Robert Bruce, grandson of Bruce the competitor of Baliol. Edwarik 
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therefore marched against him, but was taken ill and died at Carlisle. 
With his dying breath he. commissioned his son, Edward II., to subdue 
the Scots. He (Edward II.)*tact Bruce, who had only 30,000 men to 
100,000; then was fought the famous battle of Bannockburn, in which 
Edward was completely defeated, and escaped with his life, being hotly 
pursued by Douglas and Randolph.’ Here ended the war during the 
reign of Edward II. But in his son’s (Edward III.), while he was in 
France, David Bruce invaded England, but was met and defeated at 
Neville’s-cross by Philippa, Edward’s queen. After this a long struggle 
continued; the most famous battle being that of Flodden-field. The two 
kingdoms were finally united by James I. of England and VI. of Scot¬ 
land, in right of his mother, Mary Queen of Scots, who had been be¬ 
headed by Elizabeth ; and with him commenced the line of the Stuarts 
in England. t y 


Junior Division. 

Specimens of Ansicers to Questions set on the Globes; and in 

Mensuration. 

March 30, 1843. 

Q. 1. “ Give arguments showing that the earth is round.” As answered 

by No. 31 . 

When an observer stations himself on the sea-shore to observe the 
vessels approaching the land, he sees first, the top mast, next the sails, 
and last of all the hull. If the earth were a plain, he would see the 
whole of the vessel at once, as soon as it came within the range of vision. 
Again : if the earth were a plain, the. sun would circle round and round, 
instend of appearing to rise and set. And again : there is no body which 
will cast a circular shadow in all situations but a sphere; and it is ob¬ 
served, that the shadow which the earth projects on the moon is always 
circular. 

The earth has also been circumnavigated; and lastly, when a traveller 
moves in a northern or southerly direction, he can see a great number 
of stars, in either case, that he could not see before. All these arguments, 
taken severally and conjointly, go to prove the rotundity of the earth. 

Q. 2. “ What is meant by the Ecliptic ? the latitude of a place, its 

longitude? How are these latter determined.” As answered by 

No. 40 . 

The ecliptic is a line upon the globe, which is intended to represent 
the annual path of the sun (id est, 'its apparent path) in the heavens: 
it crosses the equator obliquely, and extends 23^° to the tropic of Cancer ; 
then, returning at the same angle across the equator, extends 23&° south 
of the tropic of Capricorn. 

The latitude of a place is its distance north or south of the equator. 
The longitude of a place is its distance east or west of any given meri¬ 
dian. (British sailors reckon their longitude 180° cast and west from 
thq meridian of Greenwich). In the northern hemisphere, latitude is 
determined by taking the elevation of the Polar star; or, in either hemi- 
iSfthere, by taking the sun’s meridianultitude, and subtracting it Irom 90°, 
/adding the decimation of the sun from the equator, if the sun and the 
observer are both in the northern hemispheie, but subtracting it when 
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the sun has a southern declination. The operation is the same in the 
southern hemisphere: take the meridian altitude, subtract that from 90°; 
if the sun is at the equator, the altitude from 90° gives the south latitude : 
if the sun has a southern declination, add this declination to the subtra¬ 
hend already found; or subtract it if the sun has a northern declination. 
The longitude of a place is determined by observing the moment when 
the sun is at its meridian to the observer, and comparing it with a chro¬ 
nometer set to the time at Greenwich. If the chronometer should be 1 
o’clock, for instance, it would show that the sun had passed the meridian 
Greenwich one hour, and the longitude would be 15° west. If the chro¬ 
nometer was 11 o’clock, it would show that the sun would be yet an 
hour before it passed the meridian of Greenwich, and that therefore we 
are in east longitude 15°, reckoning a degree for every four minutes 
difference in time. 

Q. 4. “ Explain the phenomenon of an eclipse of the moon.” As 
answered by No. 31 . 

The moon being an attendant satellite on the earth, revolves around it 
in a plane nearly parallel to the orbit of the earth. But she makes the 
circuit of her orbit in much less time than the earth; if this were not the 
case, there would be an eclipse, providing she moved in the plane of the 
same orbit every time she arrived at her greatest distance from the sun; 
but this is not the case,—an eclipse happens only when the moon arrives 
at her greatest distance from the sun, and when she is in the same right 
line as the earth. The earth being so much larger, consequently hides 
the light of the sun from the moon, and causes the phenomenon of an 
eclipse. 

Q. 5. “ Is there most twilight at the Equator or at the Poles P Give the 
* reasons.” As answered by No. 12. 

There is less twilight at the equator than at other places, on account 
of the more perpendicular descent and ascent of the sun when she rises 
or sets. 

Q. G. “ What causes the change of seasons.” As answered by 
No. 35 . 

The change of seasons is caused by the earth’s axis being continually 
preserved at the same angle to the plane of its orbit, and thus presenting, 
in its revolution round the sun, different parts of its surface to that lumi¬ 
nary. By reference to the figure, it will be evident that when the earth 
is at A, the north part will be illuminated by the sun’s rays, while the 
south is deprived of them. When the earth is at C, just the reverse 
will be the case. * 

Q. 7. “ How many cubic yards in a cutting, where the heights at every 
2 chains are 0, 3, 5, 7 8, 9'5, 8,6, 4, 0., the width of the line 33 

feet and the slopes 2 to 1.” As answered by No. 16 . 

Professor Moseley’s Formula. 

1st Process. 

{3+5 + 7-5 + 8+.9-5+8+6+4} = 5049 
z 

2d Process. 

4 { 3 J +5*+ 7*' 5*+8 s +9* • 5’+ 8*-J- 6*+ 4 s ) = 1442. 
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3d Process. 

2 { 3 x 5 + 5 x 7-5 + 7'5x8+8x9-5 + 9-5+8xG + 6x4}-:673. 
4th Process. 

4 132 X 2 » 

Solid content = 2 chains—-— {5049 X 1442 x 673} =31526. 

315216 

Solidity of railway cutting in cubic feet as ——— =11674$ yijrds. 

Q. 8 . “Find the area of a Toom 75 feet 9 inches, by 17 feet 7 inches.’ 
As |nswered by No. a«. 

75 9 
17 7 


1287 9 
44 2 J 


An*. 1331 11 3 

* 

Q. 9. “ How many square feet in a triangle whose sides are 13,14, mul 
15 feet?” As answered by No. fci. 

13 

14 

15 

— 21 21 21 

2)42 13 14 15 

21 x 8x 7x 6 =a/ 7056=84 square feet Am. 

Q. 10. “ Fmd the hypothenuse of a Tight angled triangle, the sides 
being 10 and 14 feet.” As answered by No. as. 

10*+14 ! =V2-90( 17 • 204050534 
1 


27) 196 
189 


342) *700 

684 


84404) -160000 
, 137616 


1 * 22384 

' ’ Ans. 17-2046501(34 feet. 

Q. 11. “Find the area of a trapezium, the diagonal being 108 feet 
6 inches ; and the perpendiculars on it 56 feet 3 inches and 60 feet 
* 9 inches respectively.” As answered by No. ao. 

^•ax5o-3+ne-««ro^ =!)M!t „ 3+30sl „ „ =634 , 3 . 


An*. 6347 3. 
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“ Taking the circumference of the earth at 25,000 milel, what 
is its diameter ?” As answered by No. s® * 
3-1416)25000 

31416 ) 250000000.-000 ( 7957 -7 
219912 


300880 

282744 


x 181360 
157080 


242800 

219912 


228880 

219912 


8968 

7957*7 miles. Am. 

Q. 13. “ Find the cost of roofing a house at 11s. per square, the length 
within the walls being 50 feet 9 inches and the breadth 30 feet; 
height of roof one-third the width.” As answered by No. 32. 

Feet. 

18-02 x 50-75 = Area ABCD = 914-515 
914-515x2 = Area ABC DC'D'=1829-03 
1829 * 03 

—— = Number of Squares = 18-2903 

18-2903 x 11=£10. Is. 2id.'2784. 

Am. £l0.,ls. 2W.-2784. 

Q. 14. “ Find the content of a cone, the circumference of base 9 feet, 
height 10J feet.” As answered by No. 37. 


Diameter. Feet. 

3-1416)9 ( 2-864 2-864 

62832 2 864 


271680 11456 

251328 17184 

- 22912 

•203520 5728 

188496 - 

- 8*202496 

•150240 *7854 

125664 --- 

- 32809984 

*24576 41012480 


65619968 

57417472 


6-4422403584 

10.5 
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322112017920 

64422403584 


3)6764352376320 


22-5478412544 


Ans. 22*5. cubic feet. 


Junior Division. 

Specimens of Answers to Questions set in Mechanics. 

4 March 31, 1843. 

Q, 1. “ Classify under the different sorts of levers the action of crow¬ 

bars, doors on their hinges, extraction of a nail by a cleft hammer 
handspikes, muscles of the limbs of animals, nutcrackers, oars, pincers, 
poker, rearing a ladder, scissors, snuffers, steel yard, tongs, tweezers." 
.As answered by No. 35 . 

First kind of Levers. 

Extraction of a nail by a cleft hammer, pincers, pokers, scissors, snuffers, 

steelyard. 

* r Second kind of Levers. 

Crowbars, doors, handspike, nutcrackers, oars. 

Third kind of Levers. 

Muscles of the limbs of animals, raising a ladder, tongs, tweezers. 

Q. 2. “ Given the direction and proportion of any number of forces, 
acting on a body, to each other; show how the direction and propor¬ 
tion of the resultant may be found.” As answered by No.*2. 
Suppose AC, BC, DC, and EC to repre¬ 
sent the diiection and magnitude of the given 
forces; then if we draw the polygon n, b, c, 
c, d, e, making ab equal and paiallcl to CA, 
be equal and parallel to CB, td equal and 
parallel to Cl), and de equal and paiallcl to 
CE, then will ea represent the direction and 
magnitude of the resultant, therefore from 
C we draw the resultant CF equal and parallel to ea. 



Q. 3. “ Explain how wheels of large diameter lighten the labour of 
horses in drawing.” As answered by No. *a. 

The resistance horses, in drawing, have to overcome is the friction 
on the axis of the wheel; the wheel serves as a lever, the fulcrum of 
which is the point of the wheel that is iu contact with the ground; 
the power is applied at the centre of the wheel, and the resistance at the 
circumforence of the axis, therefore, in the same proportion that the 
diameter of the wheel increases to the diameter of the axis, will the 
ppwer required to overcome the resistance decrease to the resistance. 

P. 4. “ Find the proportion of the power to the weight in the annexed 
system of pullies.” As answered by No. ao. 

Suppose W to be a weight of 27 lbs., then this weight is supported by 
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three cords, each of them supporting i of the weight; as it it-one con¬ 
tinuous cord it will have the same tension tluoughout, therefore 9 lbs. 
will be supported by N ; now this in like manner is supported by three 
cords, consequently each cord will support of 9 lbs., or 3 lbs .; there¬ 
fore 0 will have to support 3 lbs.; 0 is supported by 3 errds, as before, 
each will sustain -l of 3 lbs. or 1 lb .; this being one continuous cord 
will have the same tension or stretch, so that 1 lb. at P will support 
2*7 lb* at W. 


Q. 5. “ How many cubic feet of water will an engine of 20-horse power 
pump in 20 hours from the bottom of a shaft of 200 fathoms.” As 
answered by No. 26. 

fath. lbs. ft. 

200 X 62 • 5 x 6 = 1500 units to raise 1 cubic fodt. 

H. P. hrt. m. 

33000 x 20 X 20 x 60=192000000 what the engine does. 
192000000 

-———-—=10560 cubic feet water pumped in the course of 20 
15000 r r 

hours. A ns. 


Q. 6. “ Find the units of work done by a horse in draw ing a ton on n 
level road two miles in length, the friction -' 0 th of the load.” As 
answered by No. 3Z - , 


. 1x20x112 224 

Friction=- =--=Mi 

Units= 14£ x 2 x 1160 x 3= 188480. Ans. 


Q. 1. “ Find the units of work in raising a brick wall 50 feet long, 

2 feet broad, and 20 feet high, the weight being 150 lbs. per cubic 
foot.” -As answered by No. 28. 

Weighs of wall in lbs.=50 x 2 x 20 x 150=300000 lbs., then if the 
wall be of equal thickness in every part we may conceive it all to 
have been raised to its centre of gravity or middle point which is 
20 

—= 10 ft. from the bottom, therefore 300000 x 10 = 3000000=units 

As 


of work in raising the wall. 


Q. 8. “ A train of 30 tons comes down an incline of 1 in 480 at 16 
miles per hour. Find the horse power of the engine. Friction 8 lb 
to the ton.’’ By No. 99. 


Units of work due to friction=30 x 8 x 16 x 5280= 20215200.' 
Units of work due to gravity=30 x 2240 x x 5280= 11821200. 


H.P.= 


20215200-11821200 


33000 x 60 


:4'26' Ans. 


Q. 9. “A person at the top of a tower drops a stone which falls to the 
ground in 2| seconds. Find the height of the tower.” As answered 
by No. 

r=Pxl 6 
s= 2 Vx 16] 

f=5 I * f x 16=81 ft. Am. 

Q. 10. “ The mean section of a stream is 5 feet by l^/eet, the mean 
velocity 11 feet per minute. A wheel being elected on a fall of 13 
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feet; find the horse power of the wheel, supposing* it to yield *65 of 
the work oi the water.” As answered by No. », 

5 x 1^ x 11 x 13 x 62;5x • 65=43610‘9395 units done. 


lumber of H.P. 


43610'9395 
33000 


= 1-3215 Ans. 


*> 

Q. 11. “ A locomotive engine ascends an incline of 1 in 300 at the rate 
of 16 miles per hour with a gross load of 60 tons. Find the Horse 
power of the engine. Friction 8 lbs. to the ton.” As answered by 
No. 41 . 


Resistance of friction=6ft x 8=480 lbs. 

Distance in 1 hour= 16 x 5280=84480 ft. 

Units due to friction=480 x 84480= 40550400. 
Resistance of weight=60 x 20 x 112=134400 lbs. 
16 

Perpendicular height= — - x 5280=281 -6. 

JvJJ 


Units due to gravily= 134400 f 281-6=37847040. 

Total units of work per hom=40550400 x 37847040=7839*7440. 


p... 78397440 
60 x 3300Q : 


39-5946' Ans. 


Q. 12. “ 20,000 cubic feet of earth weighing 1001b. per cubic foot are 
tube excavated and conveyed in barrows a horizontal distance of 360 
feet. The shovellers throw out 350 cubic feet per day, and throe 
pickmen are required to two shovellers. How many shovellers, 
pickmen, and banowiuen will be required to complete the excavation 
in three days.” 

“ Abo find the cost of wages of pickmen (15s. per week and those of the 
shoveller and barrowmeu 13s.). Relays of bariows at 120 feet dis¬ 
tance, and the barrow holding a cubic foot.” As answered by No. 37. 

Number of shovellers for 3 days= ^^ = 19 • 047. 

J5U X o 


Number of rclajs=^^=3. 

Number of barrowmen for 3 days=19'047 x 3=57"141. 

19-047 x 3 

Number of pickmen for 3 days=---e=28’5*J. 


Cost of shovellers and barrowmen: 
Cost of Pickmen : 


19x57x13 
■ 2 x 20 

28x15 


‘■£24 14 


2x20 


=3 .10 10 


t 

0 

0 


£35 4 0 

Ant. The number of shovellers 19-047. 

barrowmen 57 "141. 
pickmen 28 - 57. 

And the cost of excavation £35 4 0 
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Junior Division. 

Specimens of Answers to Questions set in Geography. 

March 29, 1843. 

f 

Answer to Q. 1 . “Describe the chief physical features of Palestine.” 

As given by No. * 0 . * 

The surface of Palestine is undulating, and of a generally billy 
character; in the north mountainous; in the middle, fertile hills 
woctied to their summits; in the south rugged, black, nuked, and rocky 
hills. 

In the north of the country are two ranges of Mountains—Libanus 
and Anti-libanus, parallel to each other, add nearly so to the coast of 
the Mediterranean. That nearest the sea is Lebanon, which de¬ 
creases in height, and terminates its southward extension at the coast, 
near Tyre; the other range, Anti-lebanon, extends southward as far us 
Mount llermon (the highest mountain in Palestine, being 11,000 feet 
high—nearly the line of perpetual snow in that latitude); then the 
range divides into two on either side of the Jordan, and extends 
throughout the whole country, more or loss broken and -divaricated in 
the south ; they again assume a regular form in two parallel chains to 
the south of the Dead Sea, extending south-westerly to the eastern 
arm of the Red Sea. (This chain is called Scir, the highest summit 
of which is Mount Ilor, upon which Aaron died.) A farther extension 
of these mountains, between the Elanitic and Ilceropolitic (lull’s of the 
Red Sea, forms the peninsula of Sinai, the principal summits of which 
are Horeb and Sinai, fiom the top of which the appearance of the 
surrounding scenery is of the wildest description. Mount Carmel, the 
scene of Elijah’s sacrifice, forms the only promontory of any conse¬ 
quence on the coast, and is the termination of a chain of hills which run 
in a north-westerly direction ; Mount Tabor, an isolated conical hill in 
the north of the great plain of E-draelon, the supposed scene of our 
Saviour’s Transfiguration; south of this. Little Hermon; south of this 
the Mountains of Gilboa; still farther south, the Mounts Ebal and 
Gerizim, with the valley of Gerizim between them; near the Jordan, on 
the north of the Dead Sea, the Mountains of Quarantania, the supposed 
scene of the (forty days) Temptation; and beyond the Jordan, the 
Mountains of Gilead, which are hills spreading over the greater part,— 
Mount Gilead, one of the principal, being now called Jelaad. 

A plain extends all along the coast between the hills afid the sea, 
wide near the Bay of Acre, and where it forms the Plain of Sharon. 
Auother plain extends all along the course of the Jordan, between the 
two opposite ranges of hills ; this is widest near Jericho, and is called 
the Plain of Jericho at this part. A continuation of this plain extends 
all the way between the parallel ranges to the head of the Elanitic Gulf 
of the Red Sea. 

Of other plains, that of Esdrselon or Jezreel is the largest and is the 
most beautiful in the whole of Palestine, extending from Mount Carmel 
on the" west. Mount Tabor on the north, and the mountains of Gilboa 
on the south, to the bills which divide it from the Sea of Galilee;, then 
to the east of the ‘Jordan is the large plain of the Hauran, covered m 
the present day with the remains of ruined villages, roads, aqueduc's, 
theatres, &c., attesting its former grandeur and population, but witho it 
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a single inhabitant, save the wandering Arab who may pitch his tent 
there. 

Lakes and Rivers. —The principal river is the Jordan, which rises 
near Banias (the ancient Csesarea Philippi), and flows through the 
Waters of Merom (a small lake four miles long), and through the Lake 
of Tiberias (cur Sea of Galilee, Sea of Chinnereth, Lake'of’Genh'eSaret— 
a beautiful lake about lifllen miles long and seven broad, and of beau¬ 
tiful fresh water filled with plenty of fish), along what is called the 
Valley of the Jordan, into the Salt or Dead Sea (Lake Asphaltites, Sea 
of Sodom, Sea of the Plain). The waters of the Jordan are very sweet 
and beautiful: the waters of the Dead Sea are very salt and buoyant,— 
their specific gravity, as compared with rain-water, 1211, and contain¬ 
ing a quarter of their weight in salt. 

The other rivers are of smaller importance. The only perennial 
streams which flow into the Mediterranean are the Leonty or Waters 
of Merom, and “that ancient livei” the river Kishon; the Kanah and 
Besor are biooks or winter torrents, dry in summer, but in winter im¬ 
petuous. Flowing into the Jordan on the west side aie none but 
brooks, as the brook Cheiith, &c.; but on the eastern side, besides 
brooks, are^Uree perennial streams—the Ilieromax, south of the Sea of 
Galilee; the Jabbok, in the middle of its course; and the Arnon, near 
the Dead Sea. 

From the indolence of the inhabitants, the country is not so fertile as 
formerly, but theie are remains of terrace-gardening which show the 
former industry of the inhabitants: it is even now a land of com, and 
wine, and oil. The hills serve for pasturage, and the valleys are filled 
with the different vegetable productions, especially in the northern and 
more fcitile dhtiicts. 

It is bounded on the north by the Mountains of Lebanon and Anti- 
lebanon, which divide it from Syria; and on the east and south by 
deserls (not ’entirely barren); on the west by the Mediterranean or 
Great Sea. 

Answer to Q. 3. “ Classify the rivers of Europe according to their 

lengths, and the seas into which they fall.” As given by No. 40 . 

The Volga falls into the Caspian Sea. 

The Danube into the Black Sea. 

The Don into the Sea of Azoph. 

The Dnieper and Dniester into the Black Sea. 

The Rhine into the German Ocean. 

The Vistula, which falls into the Baltic. 

The Oder, ditto. 

The Weser and Elbe into the German Ocean. 

The Tagus into the Atlantic. 

Besides these, which are nearly in the oTder of their length, arc 

The Seine, which falls into the English Channel. 

The Loire and Gaioune into the Bay of Biscay. 

The Rhone into the Gulf of Lyons. 

^A-Vid the Miuho, Douro, Guadiana, and Guadalquiver into the At¬ 
lantic ; the Ebro into the Mediterranean. 

. * The Po into the Adriatic. 

/ Tiie Tiber into the Mediterranean. 

n 2 
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The Northern Dwina into the White Sea. 

The Southern Dwina into the Gulf of Riga. 

The Neva into the Gulf of Finland. 

The Dahl and Goeta into the Baltic. 

The Memel into the Baltic. , 

The Meuse and Moselle, tributaries of the Rhine. 

The Scheldt into the German Ocean. 

The Thames and Humber into the German Ocean. The Severn into 
the Bristol Channel. The Mersey into the Irish Sea; and the Shannon 
into the Atlantic. The Clyde into the Atlantic; and the Forth into the 
North Sea. „ 

Answer to Q. 4. “ Describe the natural productions and physical 

features of Spain and Portugal.” As given by No. 12 . 

Spain nnd .Portugal are bounded on the north by the Pyrenees, on 
the south by the Mediterranean Sea, on the east by the Mediterranean 
Sea, and on the west by the Atlantic Ocean. Spain in its central part is 
a table-land. Spain is traversed by mountains, which run from cast to 
west. On the north are the Pyrenees, in the interior are the Castilian 
and Sierra Morena Mountains, and most south are the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. The Sierra Morena are particularly rich in minerals, espe¬ 
cially quicksilver and lead. Spain and Portugal are not abundant in 
lakes, but have numerous rivers. The principal rivers of Spain me the 
Minho, Tagus, Guadiana, Guadalquiver, and Ebro. Spain and Portugal 
are particularly fertile, yet this is not taken advantage of by the natives, 
who, for the most part, are indolent, and lamentably ignorant. In the 
north part of Spain fruits of a hardier kind, such as our own, are chiefly 
grown; in the middling parts pasturage is the most general pursuit, 
where a great number of sheep are kept, and great quantities of wool aie 
exported; but in the south part of Spain, and nearly the whole of 
Portugal, the vine cultivation only is genet ally pursued. The south 
part is particularly adapted for this. The climate of the south purt is 
very warm; but in the midland elevated paits the climate is much 
colder. 

Answer to Q. 6. “ What is known of the interior of Africa ? Is any 
commerce carried on with it?” As given by No. 24. 

A great part of the interior of Africa is totally unknown, and those 
parts which are known aie chiefly deserts. The Sahara, or Great Desert, 
is a large tract of land, nearly the whole of which is desert. In the 
interior of this desert there are oases, or fertile spots, which have a 
beautiful appearance when contrasted with the wide desert. Here the 
traveller can sit and refiesh himself with water after travelling over the 
parched desert. The central part of Africa, about Lake Chad, is very 
fertile; but the interior of South Africa is entirely unknown. 

There is commerce carried on in Africa by means of caravans, which 
cipss the desert, and fetch from the interior gold, &c., and take with 
them manufactured goods and provisions from the exterior. The beast 
made use of is the camel, as no other kind will do, owing to the-nature 
of the country. 

Answer to Q. 1. “ Give a sketch of the chief facts connected with the 
physical geography of the world." As given by No. 31. ’ 

The first thing which we are led to notice on a map of the world is 
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the great extent of water compared with the land. The whole mass of 
water covers nearly three-fourths of the surface of the globe, the land 
occupying the remainder. The two great bodies of water, the Pacific 
and the Atlantic, stretch from north to south, and contain about three 
and a half pel cent, of salt; the Mediterranean Sea contains about five 
per cent, of salt, in consequence of the great evaporation which takes 
place there, and the very narrow inlet by which the water is admitted 
from the Atlantic. The Indian Ocean is an immense basin of iwater 
dividing Africa from Australia. The land consists of two immense con¬ 
tinents ; and it is lemaikablc, that the land in the Old World stretches 
principally from east to wSst, while the land in the New World runs 
from north to south. The mountain chains are likewise remarkable, 
as generally running in the same direction as the land, or from east to 
west in the Old World, and from north to south in the New World. 
The principal mountain chains in the Old World are the Aldan, the 
Altai, the Himaleh, the Hindoo Koosh, and Mount Taurus—all in Asia; 
in Europe, the Balkan Mountains (with their branch, the Hellenic 
Mountains),*'thc Carpathian, the Ilercyman, the Alps, the Appennines, 
the Cevennes and Vosges, and the P\rcnces; in Africa, the Atlas 
Mountains, the Mountains of the Moon, and the Nieuweld Mountains; 
in North America, the Rocky Mountains, the Appalachian Mountains, 
and the Maritime chains; the Andes and the Mountains of Brazil in 
South America:—these arc all the great mountain systems of the world, 
and upon these mountains depend the direction of the rivers, and in many 
cases the habits and pursuits of the inhabitants. Upon the heights and 
directions of the mountains depend the size and rapidity, and also the 
direction of the rivers. Only about one-twenty-fifth part of the land is 
subjected to cultivation. The vast deserts of Africa, the barren steppes 
of Asia, and the Piairies, Pampas, and Llanos of America, are never 
disturbed by the ploughshare. Many portions of the earth are covered 
with irhmense forests, where the wild beasts roam undisputed masters. 


Specimens of Questions set bg Mr. Talc in his Class. 

Required the pressure upon the uprights C D, and B F produced by 
the beam A B, when A B = 30 feet, AC = 10 feet, and the weight of 
A B 9 cwts., supposing the beam to be of uniform dimensions, and 
the prop, B F, to be placed at the extremity. 

A rectangular block, C D, is supported from falling by the chord A C, 
required the tension of this chord, when CD = «, ^ A C D, = «; 
^ CUH = p and the weight of the block = W. 

Find the centre of gravity of the three bodies a , b, and c, whose 
weights are 4, 6, and 10 lbs. respectively and their distances from the 
axes 0 X, and 0 Y, as marked in the figure. 

Find the relation between W and P in the annexed system of pulleys, 
on the principle of tension, as well as on the principle of virtual velo¬ 
cities. 

Give an example of any other system, and calculate the relation of P 
and W, when the weights of the pulleys are taken into account. 

Give an example of the advantage of pressure gained in— 

The compound wheel and axle, 

The endless screw, 
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The crane, 

Hunter’s screw, &c. &c. 

Describe the water-governor. 

Compare the momenta of two bodies, whose weights/ are 6 and 10 
stone respectively, moving with velocities of 8 and 14 per second. 

Find the units of work in raising 240 lbs. tour feet high. (The power 
to raise 1 pound 1 foot high, being the unit of <vork.) 

Find the units of work in raising the material of a wall 20 feet high, 
2 feet thick, 100 feet long, the specific gravity being five times that of 
water (a cubic foot of water weighing 65 ‘ 5 lbs). 

How far will a body descend in 10 seconds? 

Find the velocity acquired by a falling body in 3 seconds ? 

How long will a body be in acquiring velocity of 64 feet ? 

Suppose the distance between A and B = 10 feet, let B be projected 
with a velocity of 10 feet per second, and let A be projected afterwards, 
with a velocity of 200 feet per second, when will A overtake B ? 

Write down the ratio between the power and the weight.of the three 
forms of the lever. 

Find the equation of cquilibrum of any number of bodies A, B,C,D, 
E, &e., acting downwards on a strong lever. 

• As an application, take the weight of the lever into consideration, and 
suppose it = 10 pounds, also suppose in figure (a), 

A B = 60 pounds 
A F = 40 ,, 

W = 10 ,, W F = 20 pounds, 

P = 20 ,, 

Required the position of P when there is an equilibrium also in fig. (A), 
supposed the weight of the beam to be 40 stones, its length 50 feet, 
A B = 10 feet, find the pressure on the supports at B and I*’. 

Find in figure (c)' the position of W, if R 0 = 2 feet, weight of 
R O = 10 pounds, weight ofWr: 12 pounds, the pressure upwards on 
the valve = 60 pounds, and weight of the valve = 5 pounds. 

In figure (d) required the centre of gravity, A being 60 pounds, B 
being 40 poOnds, and the distance between them = 80 feet. 

Find the centre of gravity of three bodies gjvcn in position, their 
weights being 1 pound, 2 pounds, and 3 pounds respectively. 

Find the centre of gravity of a triangle, a sphere, a cylinder, a wedge, 
and of a trapezium, 2 sides being ||. 

Explain the action of the syphon, of reciprocating springs, of Artesian 
wells, of the air-pump, of the common pump. 

Describe Bramah’s hydraulic press, the forcing pump, Archimedes’ 
screw, the hydraulic ram. 

Compare the pressure on the sides of a cubical vessel with that on 
the base. 

Find the height of a cubical vesse], so that the pressure on the sides 
may be eight times the pressure on the base. 

The height of the embankment is 20 feet, the breadth is 10 feet, t the 
length is 100 feet, the specific gravity of the material=3000, find the 
height of the water so as just to counterbalance the embankment. 

Explain the method of finding the specific gravity of bodies. 

The weight of a body is 30 grains in air, and 28 grains m water, find 
its specific gravity. 
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• Given the height of the mercury in the barometer, find the pressure of 
the atmosphere. ’ 

Explain the more important effects of heat. 

What solid bodies expand most ? 

Show the application of the relate expansion caused by heat in the 
construction of the compensation pendulum, in the tire of a wheel, in the 
bringing back the walls of a house to their vertical position. 

Given 1000 cubic inches of gas at 102 degrees, find its volume at 62 
degrees. 

How does the radiation of heat vary ? 

Why does boiling water jiever rise above 212 degrees? 

At what temperature will water boil in vacuo; how does this affect 
the steam-engine? 

Give Dalton’s experiments ? 

Explain the formation of clouds and rain? * 

Explain Hutton’s theory of clouds? 

Why are mountain tops cold ? 

Explain the phenomena of the trade winds? 


1. Required the number of horse powers to draw a log of timber along 
a horizontal plane, the force being applied in the direction of the hori¬ 
zontal plane. 

When the weight of timber = 1000 lbs. 

Coefficient of friction = j. 

Distance moved = 000 feet; and the time. 5 minutes; 

- ■■ ■ — X 600 units of work done in 5 minutes, 

O 


1000 


X 600 


5 X 33000 


= 1-fa horse powers. 


2. The depth of a mine is 100 fathoms, required to determine the 
number of horse powers requisite in raising 200 cubic feet of water per 
minute. 


65* 5 X 200=weight of water to be raised; 
65-5x200x600 

-=227,V 


33000 


," r horse power. 


3. The train on a railroad, weighs 100 tons, and is drawn along at 
the rate of 20 miles an hour. What are the number of horse powers, 

assuming the friction —of the load, supposing the road to be per¬ 
fectly level? 

100 , 

-—r=i ton=1120 lbs. resistance moved 
200 * 

2*1 1 

f50 = 3’ or 8 l )acc l ,8sse d over in 1 minute = 1760 feet; and H.P. = 


1760 x 1120 
33000 


= 59-73 
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•4. Required the same ae in the last question, when the inclination of the 
road is 1 inch for every 500 feet. 

W 500X12, 

tons 

_ W 1*0 1 

’* ""*6000 6000 60 101,1 

the resistance due to the effect of gravity. But by the question the re¬ 
sistance arising from friction rr^^of the load, or ton » tbe 

1 1 31 

whole resistance =-=—. Then proceeding, as in the last 

2 DU oO 

question, 

31x20x112x1760 

60 X 33000 horte p.«r. 

Or thus, 

. . .. . 100x20x 112;. , . . 

The resistance of friction =--and the resistance due 


to gravity =100 x 20 x 112. Units of work per min. due to friction 

100x20x112 . , 

xl760; Units of work per mm. due to gravity 


'200 

=100x 20 x 112x 


1760x3x20 
500 x 60 


TT _ /100 x 20 x 112 „„ * 1760\ 

... H.P.=(.---xl760+100x20xll2x--J 


• 33000=61-7. 


5. Required to find the number of bushels of coals necessary to raise 
300 cubic feet of water from a mine, whose depth = 50 fathoms, every 
minute during the course of a day of 12 hours long, the duty of a steam 
engine being estimated at 60000000 (that is, the number of units of 
work performed by a bushel of coal used by the engine). 


300 X62*5=number of lbs. raised in a minute; 

30(fx62'5 x 300=5625000= units of work in 1'; 

12 x 60'=720' in one day ; the number of bushels=—■ 


6. Two levels in a mine are to be pumped; the one is 40 fathoms in 
depth, the other 100 fathoms: from the first we must have 40 cubic feet 
of water pumped, from the second 20 cubic feet of water, per minute; 
what must be the horse power and consumption of coals per minute of 
the engine performing a duty of 60,000,000. 

units of work in 1' _40x 62-5x6x40+20 X62 5 X6X 100 
33000 “ 33000 ' 

=horse power. 

And bushels of coals consumed per minute, 

40x62-5x6x40+20x62-5x6x100 ‘ 

60,000,000 • 

7. The area of the piston of a steam-engine is 1000 inches, the number 
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of strokes per minute 15, and the length of the stroke 8 feet; under what 
pressure must the engine work in order to perform 50 hoTse power ? 

Units of works performed in l'= 50 X 33000= 1650000. Let J=the 
required pressure, then ■ 


1000 **8X 15 = 1650000; 


/? x~ 


165-0000 

12-0000 


= 13f lbs. 


8. What is the pressure of the steam working uniformly when 8000 
cubic feet of water is raised every 12 hours from a mine, whose depth 
is 120 fathoms, the area of the piston being 200 inches, length of the 
stroke 8 feet, and the number performed in one minute 20 ? 

Here 8000 x 62 - 5 X 6 X K0=units of work done, and 200 x p X 8 X 
20 X 720=the expression for the units of work arising from the pressure 
of the steam upon the piston. Hence by equality and division, 


V- 


8000x62-5x720 
: 200x 8x20x720 


= 15-62 lbs. 


9. Taking the same data as in the last problem; required the duty 

of the engine when the consumption of coals is at the rate of J bushels 
per hour, . 

Duty = «00»X M-»X «.¥L” = 40000000. 

J 12x£ 

10. 6 cwt. of coals are raised from a pit whose depth is 60 fathoms, 
by means of a rope 4 inches in circumference; required the number of 
horse power necessary to raise the coals in 4 minutes. 

Taking • 046 lbs. as the weight of a rope an inch in 'circumference and 
1 foot long. 

the weight of a foot of rope 4 inches in circumference=4* X "046. 

And the weight of the whole rope =4* X "046 X6 X 60. 

The units of work to raise ditto = 4* X • 046 X 6 X 60 X ^2^2 ■ 

i. <•. the weight X J the height raised. 

Units of work to raise the coals =6X 112x6x60; 

. ... , , . ,, 4 s x-046X360X180+6X112X360 

. . units performed in 1 =---.-. 

The result of this expression divided by 33,000 will give us the 
number of horse power required. 

11. What weight W can be raised from a pit in 6 minutes, whose 
depth is 100 fathoms, using a rope of 5 inches circumference, where 
the engine works with 8 horse power? 

Units of work done in 6'=8 X 33,000 x 6. 

But the units of work in the rope =5*X -046x6x 100x300; the 
units of works in the weight W=the difference of these, or 8X33,000 
X6—5*x -046x180000= 

Now W x 600=units of work of W; 

. W „8X 33,000 x6-5 s X-046X180000 

J 600 

12. A winding engine (or an engine turning a drum-wheel so ns 
to raise material from a mine) is observed to raise 10 cwt. in 4 minutes 
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. from a depth of 100 fathoms; the rope is 6 inches in circumference, 
required the horse power of the engine. 

Work in the rope = 6* X * 046 X 600 x =6* X ■ 046 X180000. 

Ditto the weight =10 x 112x 600=672001 
„ . , , , ,. , 6*x oioxisoooo+emoo 

Units of work performed in 1 —---; 

and this result divided by 33,000 gives the number of horse power. 

13. The area of the piston is 6000 inches, the length of the Btroke 
is 10 feet, the number of single strokes per minute is 14; the mean 
pressure upon the piston is 16 lbs.; required the number of horse 
power and the quantity of water that would, be raised per minute from 
a mine whose depth is 200 fathoms. 

Units of work performed in 1' 6000 X 16 X 10 X 14 , 

-33^00-=- wm - 

Units of work 6000 x 16 X 10x14 


Weight of water in lbs.= , . , . — ,. 

° depth m feet 6 X 200 

. , . , „ ,. „ Weight of water in lbs. 

And the number of cubic feet —-——- 

62‘5 

_ 6000x16x10x14 
“ 6x200x62-5 ’ 


14. In an engine working with a mean pressure p, let d = the dia¬ 
meter of the piston, l = the length of the stroke, n the number per¬ 
formed in 1', U the number of units of work done in l'j required the 
eqi&tion expressing the relation between these quantities. 

d*X ‘7854 xp=pressure upon piston; 
cPy. • 7854 xpx^ X n=U. 

Where we have five elements, viz. D, p, l. «, and U, any four of which 
being given, the remaining one may be found from this equation. 

15. To find the labouring force of a cubic foot of water evaporated 
in the boiler at the temperature of 212°, and condensed into water. 

- Steam at the temperature of 212° is 1711 times the bulk of the water 
from which it is raised. _ , 

A cubic foot of water .'. will produce 1711 cubic feet of steam. 

Let us suppose this steam to be enclosed within a cylinder whose 
piston is 1 foot area, or 144 inches; then the length of the stroke will 
be 1711—1; the atmospheric pressure upon this piston will be 
144x14"7; and the units of work upon condensation = 144x14"7 
X 1710=3619728. 


16. What is the labouring force of a bushel of coals employed in 
this way, supposing that it requires 1 bushel to evaporate 14 cubic feet 
of water ? 

By the lpst problem the labouring force of 1 bushel will be 14 times 
the work done by 1 cubic foot of water, 

Or, 14x144x14-7x1710=50676192. 

17. Many of the Cornwall engines perform a duty of 70,000,000 
(i. e. the units of works corresponding to l bushel of coals); required 
the labouring force of 1 lb. of coal; anti the number of miles which 1 lb. 
of coal, employed in such engines, will move its own weight over. 
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Units of work = 833333*3'; i. e. the number of feet 

84 • 

1 lb. is moved over; 

k 833333' .. , 

% ••• 1760^3= 160 m,les nearl y- 

1. The section of a stream of water is 3 feet by 2; the velocity 20 feet 
per minute; the height of the fall 10 feet. Required to determine the 
units of work of the watCs, the modulus being * 5. 

2. How many cubic feet gf water would be raised from a depth of 
20 feet by the wheel in the last example, in a day of 10 hours; assuming 
that the work done is ^ of the work applied to the wheel? 

3. Find the centre of gravity of three bodies, A, B, C, situated on the 
same right line, whose several weights are respectively 10, 29, 30; and 
the distances between them 4 and 8 feet. 

4. I observe that a stone took 4 seconds in falling from a tower; re¬ 
quired its height, 

5. What would be the velocity acquired by a body falling for 5 seconds ? 

6. If a body be projected with a velocity of 96 feet, how high would it 
ascend ? and how long would it take in returning to the ground ? 

7. What velocity must I give to a body, so as to reach the top of a 
tower, whose perpendicular height is 256 feet? 

8. The long arm of a uniform lever is 10 feet, and the short arm 2 feet; 
the weight of a unit of length 2 lbs.; what power must be applied so as 
to raise or move a resistance of 4000 lbs. 

9. What weight will a man raise by a common windlass when he 
exerts a force or pressure of 10 stones upon the handle, the lengtffof 
which is 20 inches, and the diameter of the axle 4 inches ? 

10. A man has a roller or axle 6 inches in diameter, and he wishes 
to raise a tub of coals weighing 100 lbs. by a windlass, whilst he exerts 
a force of 10 stones; it is required to determine what length he must 
make his handle. 

11. A man finding himself able to exert a force of 16 stones upon the 
handle of a windlass 24 inches long, when the diameter of the axle is 4 
inches, what load must be put in the corf? 

12. A railway tram of 50 tons travels at the speed of 20 miles per 
hour; what is the horse power of the engine, taking the friction as usual ? 

13. Suppose the railway train, in the last example, moves up an incline 
of 1 in 100 at the same rate; required the horse power. 

14. What would be the cost of transferring a train, its load, &c., as 
in the last example, to the distance of 30 miles, when the engine does 
a duty of 30,000,000, the price of a bushel of coals being 1». (id. ? 

15. The area of the piston of a steam engine is 100 square inches, 
the pressure 10 lbs. per square inch, the length of the stroke 10 feet, the 
number of single strokes performed in 1 minute 12; required the horse 
powers. 

16. How much water would the engine in the last example pump 

Wbm a mine, whose depth is 200 fathoms in the course of a day of 10 
Hours long ? * 

17. How much must the engine in last example be increased in its 
power so as to raise 3,600,000 ? 

18. What time would a cart and horse take to transport 20,000 lbs. 
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■weight of earth to the distance of 6 miles, supposing the horse to travel 
at the rate of 2 miles per hour, when its traction is 150 lbs., and returns 
with the empty cart 4 miles per hour; the cart being the third part of the 
gross load, and the friction the 20th part of the gross load. 

19. How long would the horse, in the last example, l;c in removing 
40,000 lbs., taking the friction to be a 40th pai t of the gross load ? 

20. Required the units of work performed by a railway train of 50 tons 
in moving up nn incline of 10 miles long, and having a rise of 1 in 200, 
the friction being as usual 8 lbs. per ton. 

21. A train of 50 tons comes down an incline’of 1 in 400 with a speed 
, of 40 ifiiles per hour; required the horse poyver of the engine. 

22. What would be the cost of joisting and flooring a room 60 feet 
long by 18 broad ; the joists are 18 inches apart middle and middle; the 
section of the joists arc 9 inches by 3; the Test upon the walls 1 foot; 
at the following prices: timber 2s. per cubic foot; laying on joists and 
other expenses 5*. per square (of 100 feet); the flooring at Is. 6 d. per 
square yard ? 

1. A jet of water, whose section is 1 - 5 feet, and velocity 10 feet 
per second, impinges upon a suif.ice which takes up all the work; re¬ 
quired to determine the horse power in the water ? 

2. Required the horse powers in a jet of steam whose section is 2 
inches, and the velocity at the rate of 800 feet per second ? Supposing 
that the wheel appropriates all the work. 

3. The horse powers of an engine moving a railway train is 2 in excess 
over the resistance; the railway train, tender, &c. is 50 tons. How long 
would the engine be in getting up a velocity of 20 miles per hour along 
theJevel ? 

4: A perforation is made in the bottom of a cylinder 64 feet high'; the 
section of the perforation is 10 inches in diameter; required the horse 
power the water is capable of performing ? Supposing the water to keep 
the same level. 

5. Required the cost of building the walls of a house, whose length is 
36 feet, breadth 30 feet, perpendicular height from the foundation to the 
caves 21 feet, perpendicular height of gable tops 9 feet, allowing 3t. 4d. 
per yard upon the whole? 
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FIRST REPORT ON THE TRAINING SCHOOL AT 
BATTERSEA. 

To the Poor Law Commissioner 

Gentlemen, * January 1,1841. 

Tub efforts made by your Assistant Commissioners for the im¬ 
provement of the training of pauper children in the rural and metro¬ 
politan districts, made apparent at a very early period the great difficulty 
of procuring the assistance of schoolmasters and schoolmistresses 
acquainted with the principles on which the education of thiB class of 
children ought to be conducted. 

Very little inquiry confirmed what was previously suspected, that the 
number of English schoolmasters acquainted with the organization and 
discipline of elementary schools, and skilful in the application of 
approved methods of instruction, is exceedingly small, and by no means 
on the increase. Successive applications were made to those sources 
from which teachers are usually obtained in England, but these appli¬ 
cations were almost invariably unsuccessful, for a variety of reasons. 

The teachers trained in the model schools of the metropolitan and 
other societies enter those schools with the expectation of taking charge 
of rural or town day schools. They are not instructed in the manage¬ 
ment of schools of industry. They are not trained in that regulation 
of the habits of childreu at meals, in their dormitories, and during 
hours of recreation, which is essential to the success of a school of 
industry for pauper children. Moreover, the period during which they 
receive instruction and are trained iu the art of teaching in these model 
schools is unfortunately very short. Such schools possess slender funds 
applicable to the maintenance of the candidate teachers. The candi¬ 
dates, therefore, are maintained by theirown meagre resources, or are 
dependent on their friends, in the hope of being able, at the expira¬ 
tion of a short period, to take charge of a school; or they are main¬ 
tained by the patrons or committee of some school, the mastership of 
which they are to assume, and which is probably in course of erection. 
Their attendance on the model school seldom exceeds six months, and 
often does not extend beyond three. But little rellection is necessary 
to prove, that in six months they cannot acquire all the knowledge 
which is desirable either of the principles, the matter, or the art of ele¬ 
mentary instruction. 

These model schools will ere long be reorganized, with more abun¬ 
dant resources for the training of the candidate teachers, and doubtless 
the teachers then traiued in them will go forth much better prepared 
for the discharge of their duties than at present. 

The introduction of works of industry, however, forms no part of 
the plan of the improved arrangements hitherto announced, and they 
afford no means of preparing teachers to learn that system of moral 
management which is essential to the success of schools for pauper 
children. 

JThe training of pauper children iu a workhouse or district school 
cannot be successful unless the teacher be moved by Christian charity 
to the work of rearing in religion and industry the outcast uad orphan 
children of our rural and city pollution. The difficulty of redeeming 
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by education the mischief wrought in generations of a vicious parent¬ 
age can be estimated only by those who know how degenerate these 
children are. 

The pauper children assembled at Norwood, from the garrets, cellars, 
and wretched rooms of alleys and courts in ihe dense parts of London, 
are often sent thither in a low state of destitution, covered only with 
rtgs and vermin} often the victims of chronic disease; almost uni¬ 
versally stunted in their growth; and sometimes emaciated with want. 
The low-browed and inexpressive physiognomy or malign aspect of the 
boys is a true index to the mental darkness, the stubborn tempers, the 
hopeless spirits, and the vicious habits on jiVhich the master has to 
work. He needs no small support from.Christian faith and charity 
for the successful prosecution of such a labour; and no quality can 
compensate for the want of that spirit of self-sacrifice and tender con¬ 
cern for the well-being of these children, without which their instruction 
would be anything but a labour of love. A baker, or a shoemaker, or 
.a shop apprentice, or commercial cleik, cannot be expected to be 
imbued with this spirit during a residence of six months in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of a model school if he has not imbibed it previously at its 
source. 

The men who undertake this work should not set about it in the 
spirit of hirelings, taking the speediest means to procure a maintenance 
with the least amount of trouble. A commercial country will always 
offer irresistible temptations to desert such a profession, to those to 
whom the annual stipend is the chief, if not sole motive to exertion. 
The outcast must remain neglected, if there be no principle, which, 
even in the midst of a commercial people, will enable men to devote 
themselves to this -vocation from higher motives than the mere love of 
money. 

• Experience of the motives by which the class of schoolmasters now 
plying their trade in this country are commonly actuated, is a graver 
source of want of'confidence in their ability to engage in this labour 
than the absence of skill in their profession. A great number of them 
undertake these duties either because they are incapacitated by age or 
, infirmity for any other, or because they have failed in all other attempts 
to procure a livelihood, or because, in the absence of well-qualified 
competitors, the least amount of exertion and talent enables the most 
. indolent school masters to present average claims on public confidence 
■and support. Rare indeed are the examples in which skill and prin¬ 
ciple are combined in the agents employed in this most important 
sphere of national self-government. Ollier men will not enable you 
to restore the children of vagabonds and criminals to society, purged 
of the taint of their parents’ vices, and prepared to perform their duties 
as useful citizens in a humble sphere. . 

The peculiarities of the character and condition of the pauper children 
demand the use of appropriate means for their improvement. The 
general principles on which the education of children of all classes 
should be conducted are doubtless.fundamentally the same; but for 
each class specific modifications are requisite, not only in the methods, 
but in the matter of instruction. 

. .The discipline, management, and methods of instruction in elemen¬ 
tary schools for the poor, differ widely from those which ought to chfa- 
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racterize schools for the middle or upper classes of society. The 
instruction'of the blind, of the deaf and dumb, Of criminals, of paupers, 
and of children in towns and in rural districts, renders necessary "the 
use of a variety of distinct methods in order to attain the desired end. 

' The peculiarity of the pauper child’s condition is, that his parents, 
either from "nusfortune, or indolence, or vice, have sunk into destitution. 
In many instances children descend from generations of paupers. 
They have been born in the worst purlieus of a great city, or in 
the most wretched hovels on the parish waste. They have -suffered 
privation of every kind. Perhaps they have wandered about the 
country in beggary, omknve been taught the arts of petty thieving in 
the tdwns. They have mjpd with brutal and cruel men and women, 
and have suffered from their caprice and mismanagement. They have 
seen much of vice and wretchedness, and have known neither comfort, 
kindness, nor virtue. ' y 

if they are sent very young to the workhouse, their entire training 
in religions knowledge, and in all the habits of life, devolves on the 
schoolmaster. If they come under his care at a later peiiod, his task 
is difficult in proportion to the vicious propensities he has to encounter. 

The children to whose improvement Pestalozzi devoted his life were 
of a similar class,—equally ignorant, and perhaps equally demoralized, 
in consequence of the internal discord's attendant on the revolutionary 
wars, which at the period when his labours commenced had left Switzer¬ 
land in ruin. 

The class of children which De Fellenberg placed under the charge 
of Yehrli at IlofWyI were in like manner picked up on the roads of 
the'canton—they were the outcasts of Berne. » 

These circumstances are among the motives which led us to a careful 
examination of the schools of industry and normul schools'Of the can¬ 
tons of Switzerland. These schools are more Or leas under the influence 
of the lessons which Pestalozzi and De Fellenberg have taught that 
country. They differ in some important particulars from those which 
exist in England, and the experience of Switzerland in this peculiar 
department of elementary instruction appears pre-eminently worthy of 
attention. 

Those orphan and normal schools of Switzerland which have paid 
the deference due to the lessons of Pestalozzi and De Fellenberg are 
remarkable for the gentleness and simplicity of the intercourse between 
the scholar and his master. The formation of character is always kept 
in mind as the great aim of education. The intelligence is enlightened, 
in order (hat it may inform the conscience, and that the oonscience, 
looking forth through this intelligence, may behold a wider sphere of 
duty, and have at its command a greater capacity for action. - The 
capacity for action is determined by the cultivation of habits appropriate 
to the duties of the station which the child must occupy.' 

Among the labouring class no habit is more essential to virtuous 
conduct than that of steady and persevering labour. Manual skill 
connects the intelligence with' the brute force' with which we are 
e Ji dued. The instruction in elementary schools should be so conducted 
as not only to assist the labourer in acquiring mechanical dexterity, but 
in bringing his intelligence to aid the labours of his hands,wvhether by 
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a knowledge of the principles of form or numbers, oi 1 of the properties 
of natural objects, and the nature of the phenomena by which his 
labours are likely to be affected. In a commercial country it is pre¬ 
eminently important to give him such an acquaintance with geography 
as may stimulate enterprize at home, or may tend to swell the stream 
ofcolonization which is daily extending the dominion <k British com¬ 
merce and civilization. Labour, which brings the sweat upon the brows, 
requires relaxation, and the child should therefore learn to repose from 
toil among innocent enjoymeuts, and to avoid those vicious indulgences 
which waste the labourer’s strength, rob hipOinuse of comfort, and 
must sooner or later be the source of sorrow). There is a dignity in 
the lot of man in every sphere, if it be not cast away. The honour and 
the joy of successful toil should fill the labourer’s songs in his hour of 
repose. From religion man learns that all the artificial distinctions of 
society are as nothing before that God who searcheth the heart. Reli¬ 
gion therefore raises the labourer to the highest dignity of human 
existence, the knowledge of the will and the enjoyment of the favour 
of God. Instructed by religion, the labourer knows how in daily toil 
he fulfils the duties and satisfies the moral and natural necessities of 
his existence, while the outward garb of mortality is gradually wearing 
off, and thd,spirit preparing for emancipation. 

An education guided by the principles described in this brief sketch, 
appears to us appropriate to the preparation of the outcast and orphan 
children for the great work of a Christian’s life. 

After a trial of various expedidhts, to which allusion has been made 
in preceding reports, it became apparent that the means of embracing 
within one comprehensive plan the training of the 50,000 pauper child¬ 
ren now in the workhouses did not exist in this country; and the 
importance of not abandoning these children to the consequences of the 
misfortunes and vices) of their parents grew in proportion to the diffi¬ 
culties with which theVsubject was encumbered. 

That which seemed most important was the preparation of a class of 
teachers who would cheerfully devote themselves, and with anxious 
and tender solicitude, fto rear these children, abandoned by all nutural 
sympathies, as a wise.‘and affectionate parent would prepare them for 
the duties of life. > 

To so grave a twslc as an attempt to devise the means of training 
these teachers, iy’was necessary to bring a patient and humble spirit, 
in order tfiaA the results of experience in this department might be 
examined, and that none that .were useful might be hastily thrown 
aside..' Our examination of the continental schools was undertaken 
with this view. A visit was made to Holland at two successive periods, 
on the last of which we took one of Dr. Kay’s most experienced 
schoolmasters with us, in order that he might improve himself by an 
examination of the methods, ofinstruction in the Dutch schools, all the 
most remarkable of which were minutely inspected. A visit has been 
paid to Prussia and Saxony, in which several of the chief schools have 
been examined with a similar design. Two visits were paid to Paris, 
in which the normal school at Versailles, the Maison Mere, and NoUi- 
ci*te of the Brothers of the Order of the Christian Doctrine, and a great 
number of the elementary schools of Paris and the vicinity, were exa¬ 
mined. Ifhe normal school at Dijon was especially recommended to 
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our attention by M. Cousin an3 M. Villemain, and we spent a day in 
that schdol. Our attention was directed with peculiar interest to the 
schools of Switzerland, in the examination of which we spent several 
weeks uninterruptedly. During this period we daily inspected one or 
more schools, and conversed with the authorities of the, several cantons,' 
with the directfws of the normal schools, and with individuals distin¬ 
guished by theirVnowledge of the'rcience of elementary instruction. 
Tlie occasional leave of absence from our home duties which you have 
kindly grauted us in the last three years respectively, was mainly soli¬ 
cited with the view, ani devoted to the purpose, of examining the 
method of instruction adored in the schools for the poorer classes on 
the continent. * 

This report is not intended to convey to you the results of our 
inquiries. It may suffice to describe the chief places visited, and the 
objects to which our attention was directed, in order that fou may 
know the sources whence we have derived the information by which 
our subsequent labours have been guided. We entered Switzerland by 
the Jura, descending at Geneva, and, having obtained the sanction of 
the authorities, were accompanied by some members of the council in 
our visit to the schools of the town and neighbourhood. Thence we 
proceeded to the Canton de Vaud, inspecting certain rural schools, and 
the schools of the towns on the borders of thedake, on our way to 
Lausanne. Here we spent two days in company with M. Gauthey, 
the director of the normal school of the canton, whose valuable report 
has been translated by Sir John Boileau, our fellow-traveller in this 
pait of our journey. 

At Lausaunc we attended the lectures, and examined the classes in 
the normal school and the town schools, and enjoyed much useful and 
instructive conversation with M. Gauthey, who appeared eminently well 
qualified for his important labours. 

At Fribourg we spent some time in the convent of the Capuchin 
friars, where we found the venerable Pere Girard officiating at a reli¬ 
gious festival, but he belongs to the Dominican order. The Pere 
Girard has a European reputation among those who have laboured to 
raise the elementary instruction of the poorer classes, consequent on his 
pious labours among the poor of Fribourg; and the success of his 
schools appeared to us chiefly attributable,—first, to the skill and assi¬ 
duity witli which the monitors had been instructed in the evening by 
the father and his assistants, by which they had been raised to the level 
of the pupil teachers of Holland; and secondly, to the skilful manner 
in which Pere Girard and his assistants had infused a moral lesson into 
every incident of the instruction, and had bent the whole force of their 
minds to the formation of the characters of the children. It was, at 
the period of our visit, the intention of Pere Girard to publish a series 
of works of elementary instruction at Paris, for which we have since 
waited in vain. 

At Berne we spent much time in conversation with M. De Fellen- 
berg, at Hofwyl. We visited his great establishment for education 
them, as well as the normal school at Munchen Buchsee, in which visit 
we .were accompanied by M. De Fellenberg. What we learned from 
the conversation of this patriotic and high-minded man we cannot find 
space here to say. Ilis words are better read in the establishments 

* .o' 
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which he has founded, and which he superintends, and in the influence 
which his example and hte precepts have had on the rest oF Switzer¬ 
land, and on other parts of Europe. The town schools of Berne and 
other parts of the canton merited, and received, our attention. 

At Lucerne we carefully examined the normal and orphan schools. 
Thence we proceeded through Schweitz, with the mention of visiting 
the colony of the Linth,, in Glarus, but failed, front the state of the 
mountain roads. Crossing the lake of Zurich at Rapperschwyl, we 
successively visited St. Gall and Appenzell, examining some of the 
most interesting orphan schools in the irytantain&, particularly one 
kept by a'pupil of De Felletiberg at Teulf/i, the normal school at Gais 
(Kruisi, the director of which is a pupil (If Pestalozzi), and the orphan 
school of M. Zeitveger at Appenzell. 

Descending from the mountains, we crossed the lake to Constance, 
where we found Vehrli, who had many years conducted the poor school 
of De Fellenberg, at Hofwyl, now in charge of the normal school of 
the canton of Thurgovia, in a large mansion once connected (frith the 
convent of Kruitzlingen. Here we spent two days in constant commu¬ 
nication with Vehrli and his pupils, in the examination of his classes ; 
and deriving from him much information respecting his labours. From 
Constance we travelled to Zurich, where we carefully examined the 
normal and model Sfchools, both at that time considerably shaken by the 
recent revolution. 

At Leuzburg we had much useful conversation with the director of 
the normal school of the canton of Aargovia; thence we travelled to 
Basle, where.we visited the orphan house of the town, and also that at 
Beutrgen, as well as other schools of repute. 

We have ventured to give this sketch of our journey in Switzerland 
as some apology for the strength of the opinion we have formed on the 
necessity which exists for the establishment of a training school for 
the teachers of pauper children in this country. Our inquiries were 
not confined to this object; but both here, at Paris, in Holland, uud in 
Germany, we bought every book which we thought might be useful in 
our future labours; and in every canton we were careful to collect all 
the laws relating to education, the regulations of the normal and ele- 
meutary schools, and the by-laws by which these institutions were 
governed. An abstract of these laws would form a most useful con¬ 
tribution to the literature of this country, which is well prepared to 
regard with respect the institutions of the free Protestant states of 
Switzerland. 

In the orphan schools winch have emanated from Pestalozzi and 
De Fellenberg, we found the type which has assisted us in our subse¬ 
quent labours. In walking with M. De Fellenberg through Ilofwyl, 
we listened to the precepts which we think most applicable to the 
education of the pauper class. In the normal school of the canton of 
Thurgovia, and in the orphan schools of St. Gall and Appenzell, we 
found the development of those principles so far successful as to assure 
us pf their practical utility. 

The normal school at Kruitzlingen is in the summer palace 06 the 
former abbot of the convent of that name, on the shore of the Lakfe of 
Constance, about one mile from the gate of the city. The pupils are 
sent thltSer, from the several communes of the canton, to be trained 
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three years by Vehrli, before they take charge of the communal schools. 
Their expenses are borne in part by the commune, and partly'by the 
council of the canton. We found 90 young men, apparently from 18 
to 24 or 26 years of age, in the school. Vehrli welcomed us with 
frankness and simplicity, which at once won our confidence. We 
joined him at K\ frugal meal. He pointed to the viands, which were 
coarse, and said, “ I am a peasant’s son. I wish to be no other than 
I am, the teacher of the sons of the peasantry. You are welcome to 
my meal: it is coarse aad homely, but it is offered cordially.” 

We sat down with himW“ These potatoes,” he said, “ are our own. 
We won them from the eanb, and therefore we need no dainties, for 
our appetite is gained by labour, and the fruit of our toil is always 
savoury.” This introduced the subject of industry. He told us all 
the pupils of the normal school laboured daily some hours iitTa garden 
of several acres attached to the house, and that they performed all the 
domestic duty of the household. When we walked out with Vehrli, 
we found them in the garden digging, and carrying oil other garden 
operations, with great assiduity. Others were sawing wood into logs, 
and chopping it into billets in the court-yard. Some brought in sacks 
of potatoes on their back, or baskets of recently gathered vegetables. 
Others laboured in the domestic duties of the household. 

After a while the bell rang, and immediately their out-door labours 
terminated, and they returned in an orderly manner, with all their im¬ 
plements, to the court-yard, where having deposited them, thrown off 
their frocks, and washed, they re-assembled in their respective class¬ 
rooms. 

We soon followed them. Here we listened to lessons in mathe¬ 
matics, proving that they were well-grounded in the elementary parts 
of that science. Wc saw them drawing from models with considerable 
skill and precision, and heard them instructed in the laws of perspective. 
We listened to a lecture on the code of the canton, and to instruction 
in the geography of Europe. We were informed that their instruction 
extended to the language of the canton, its construction and grammar, 
and especially to the history of Switzerland ; arithmetic ; mensuration ; 
such a knowledge of natural philosophy and mechanics as might enable 
them to explain the chief phenomena of nature and the mechanical 
forces; some acquaintance with astronomy. They had continual 
lessons in pedagogy, or the theory of the art of teaching, which they 
practised in the neighbouring village school. We were assured that 
their instruction in the Holy Scriptures, and other religious knowledge, 
was a constant subject of solicitude.* 

The following extract from Vehrli’s address at the first examination 
of the pupils, in 1837, will best explain the spirit that governs the 
seminary, and the attention paid there to what we believe has been too 
often neglected in this country—the education of the heart and feelings, 
as distinct from the cultivation of the intellect. It may appear strange 
to English habits to assign so prominent a place in an educational 
institution to the following points, but the indication here given of Ihe 
supm’ior care bestowed in the formation of the character to what is 
given to the acquisition of knowledge, forms in our view the chief 

* See table of the course of instruction in Appendix. 
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charm and merit in this and several other Swiss seminaries, and is 
what we have laboured to imgyess on the institution we have founded. 
To those who can enter into its spirit, the following' extract will not 
appear tinctured with too sanguine views:— 

“ The course of life in this seminary is threefold, ‘ p 

“ 1st.—Life in the home circle, or turnily life. r 

u 2nd.—Life in the school-room. 

“ 3rd.—Life beyond the walls in the cultivation of the soil.' 

“ I place the family life first, for here the truest education is imparted; here the 
future teacher can best receive that cultivation of the^/rnuracter and feelings which 
will fit him to direct those, who are intrusted to his^are, in the ways of piety and 
truth. e ‘ 

“ A well-arranged family circle is the place where each member, by participating 
in the other’s joys and sorrows, pleasures and misfortunes, by touching, advice, 
consolation, anti example, is inspired with sentiments of sinule-mindeduess, of 
charity, of mutual confidence, of noble thoughts, of high feelings, and of virtue. 

“ In such a circle can a true religiotis sense take the firmest and the deepest root. 
Here it is that the principles of Christian feeling cun best be laid, where opportunity 
is continually given for the exercise of affection ami charity, which ate the first 
virtues that should distinguish a teacher's mind. Here it is that kindness and 
earnestness can most surely form the young members to be good and intelligent 
men, and that each is most willing to learn anil receive an impress from his fellow. 
He who is brought up in such a circle, who thus recognises all his fellow-men ns 
brothers, serves them with willingness whenever he can, treats all his race as otic 
family, loves them, and God their Father above all, how richly does such a one 
scatter blessings around! What earnestness does he show in all his doings and 
conduct, what devotion especially does he display in the business of a teacher! 
How differently from him does that master enter aud lcavo his school whoso feelings 
are dead to a sense of piety, and whose heart never beats in unison with the joys of 
family life. ” 

“ Where is such a teacher as 1 have described most pleasantly occupied ? In his 
school amongst his children, with them in the house of God, or in the family circle, 
and wherever he can be giving or receiving instruction. A great man lias ex¬ 
pressed, perhaps too strongly, ‘ I never wish to see a teacher who cannot sing.’ 
With more reason I would maintain, that a teacher to whom a sense tif the pleasures 
of a well-arranged family is wanting, and who fails to recognise in it a well-grounded 
religious influence, should’ never enter a school-room.” 

As we returned from the garden with the pupils on the evening of the 
first day, we stood for a few minutes with Vehrli in the cmirl-yurd by 
the shore of the lake. The pupils had ascended into the class-rooms, 
and the evening being tranquil and warm, the windows were thrown 
up, and we shortly alterwards heard them sing in excellent harmony. 
As soon as this song had ceased, we sent a message to request another, 
with which we had become familiar in our visits to the Swiss schools; 
and thus, in succession, we called for song after song of Nageli, ima¬ 
gining that we were only directing them ut their usual hour of instruc¬ 
tion in vocal music. There was a gi;eat charm in this simple but 
excellent harmony. When we had listened nearly an hour, Vehrli 
invited us to ascend into the room where the pupils were assembl'd. 
We followed him, and on entering the apartment great was our surprise 
to discover the whole school, during the period we had listened, had 
been checking with songs their evening employment of peelinsr potatoes, 
and cutting the stalks from the green vegetables aud beans which they 
had gathered in the garden. As we stood there they renewed t heir 
choruses till prayers were announced. Supper had been previously 
taken. After prayers, Vehrli, walking about the apartment, con¬ 
verse^ with them familiarly on the occurrences of the day, miugling 
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with his conversation such friendly admonition as sprang from the in¬ 
cidents, and then, lifting his hands, he recommended them to the 
protection of heaven, and dismissed them to rest. 

We spent two days with great interest in this establishment. Vehrli 
had ever on his lips, “ We are peasants’ sons; we would not be igno¬ 
rant of our unties, but God forbid that knowledge should make us 
despise the simplicity of our lives. The earth is our mother, and we 
gather our food frotl^jer breast, but while we peasants labour for our 
daily food we may leSkn many lessons from our mother earth. There 
is no knowledge in booKMike an immediate converse with nature, and 
those that dig the soil hav^pearest communion with her. Believe me, 
or believe me not, this is the thought that can make a peasant’s life 
sweet, and his toil a luxury. I know it, for see my hands are horny 
with toil. The lot of men is very equal, and wisdom consists in the 
discovery of the truth that what is without is not the source of sorrow, 
but that which is within. A peasant may be happier than a prince if 
his conscience be pure before God, and he learn not only contentment 
but joy in the life of labour which is to prepare him for the life of 
heaven.” 

This was the theme always on Vehrli’s lips. Expressed with more or 
less perspicuity, his main thought seemed to be that poverty, rightly un¬ 
derstood, was no misfortune. lie regarded it as a sphere of human 
exertion and human trial, preparatory to the change of existence, but 
offering its own sources of enjoyment as abundantly as any other. “ We 
are all equal,” he said, “ before God ; why should the spn of a peasant 
envy a prince, or the lily an oak: are they not both God’s creatures ?” 

Wc were greatly charmed in this school by the union of compara¬ 
tively high intellectual attainments among the scholars with the utmost 
simplicity of lift!, and cheerfulness in the humblest menial labour. 
Their food was of the coarsest character, consisting chiefly of vegetables, 
soups, and very brown bread. They rose between four and five, took 
three meals in the day, the last about six, and retired to rest at nine. 
They seemed happy in their lot. 

Some of the other normal schools of Switzerland arc remarkable for 
the same simplicity in their domestic arrangements, though the students 
exceed in their intellectual attainments all notions prevalent in England 
of what should be taught in such schools. Thus iu the normal school 
of the canton of Berne the pupils worked in the fields during eight 
hours of the day, and spent the rest in intellectual labour. They were 
clad in the coarsest dresses of the peasantry, wore wooden shoes, and 
were without stockings. Their intellectual attainments, however, 
would have enabled them to put to shame the musters of most of our 
best elementary schools. 

Such men, we felt assured, would go forth cheerfully to their humble 
village homes to spread the doctrine which Vehrli taught of peace and 
contentment in virtuous exertion ; and men similarly trained appeared 
to us best fitted for the labotfP of reclaiming the pauper youth of Eng¬ 
land to the virtues, and restoring them to the happiness of her best 
insjfructed peasantry. 

Wc therefore cherished the hope that on this plan a normal school 
might be founded for the training ofthe teachers, to whom the schools 
for pauper children might be usefully committed.. The period’ Seemed 
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to be unpropitious for any public proposals on this subject. We were 
anxious that a work of such importance should be undertaken by the 
authorities most competent to carry it into execution successfully, and 
we painfully felt how inadequate our own resources and experience 
were for the management of such an experiment; but after various in¬ 
quiries, which were attended with few encouraging results, we thought 
that as a last resort we should not incur the charge ci presumption, if, 
in private and unaided, we endeavoured to work o>:t the first steps of 
the establishment of an institution for the trairMig of teachers, which 
we hoped might afterwards be entrusted to iler hands. We deter¬ 
mined therefore to devote a certain portic.i of our own means to this 
object, believing that when the scheme of the institution was sufficiently 
mature to enable us to speak of results rather than of anticipations, 
the well-being of 50,000 pauper children would plead its own cause 
with the Government and the public, so as to secure the future pros¬ 
perity of the establishment. 

The task proposed was, to reconcile a simplicity of life not remote 
from the habits of the humbler classes with such proficiency in intel¬ 
lectual attainments, such a knowledge of method, and such skill in the 
art of teaching, as would enable the pupils selected to become efficient 
masters of elementary schools. We hoped to inspire them with a large 
sympathy for their own class. To implant in their minds the thought 
that their chief honour would he to aid in rescuing that class from the 
misery of ignorance and its attendant vices. To wean them from the 
influence of that personal competition in a commercial society which 
leads to sordid aims. To place before them the unsatisfied want of the 
uneasy and distressed multitude, and to breathe into them the charity 
which seeks to heal its mental and moral diseases. 

We were led to select premises at Battersea chiefly on account of 
the very frank and cordial welcome with which the suggestion of our 
plans was received by the Hon. and Rev. Robert Eden, the vicar of 
Battersea. Mr. Eden offered the use of his village schools iu aithof 
the training school, as the sphere in which the pupils might obtain a, 
practical acquaintance with the art of instruction. He also undertook 
to superintend the training school in all that related to religion. 

We, therefore, chose a spacious manor-house close to the Thames, 
surrounded by a garden of five acres. This house was altered and 
divided so as to a fiord a good separate residence to Dr. Kay,* who 
undertook to superintend the progress of the establishment for a limited 
period, within which it was hoped that the principles on which the 
training school was to be conducted would be so far developed as to be 
in course of prosperous execution, and not likely to perish by being 
confided to other hands. 

In the month of January, 1840, the class-rooms were fitted up with 
desks on the plan described in the minutes of the Committee of 
Council, and we furnished the school-house. About the beginning of 
February some boys were removed front the School of Industry at 
Norwood, whose conduct had given us confidence iu their characters, 
and who had made a certain proficiency in the elementary instruction 
of that school. ’ 

* For which he pays half the rent and taxes, in addition to his share of the ex¬ 
penses of the school. 
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These boys were chiefly orphans, of little more than 13 years of 
age, intended to form a class of apprentices. These apprentices would 
be bound from the age of 14 to that of 21, to pursue, under the guid¬ 
ance and direction*of the Poor Law Commission, the vocation of 
assistant teachers in elementary schools. For this purpose they were 
to receive instruction at least three years in the training' school, and to 
be employed as pupil teachers for two years at least in the Battersea 
village school duruijj^hree hours of every day. 

At the termination^^this probationary period (if they were able 
satisfactorily to pass a certain examination), they were to receive a cer¬ 
tificate, of which mention wHU be made hereafter, and to be employed 
as assistant teachers under tire guidance of experienced and well-con¬ 
ducted masters, in some of the schools of industry for pauper children. 
They were at this period to be rewarded with a certain remuneration, 
increasing from, year to year, and secured to them by the form of the 
indenture. 

If they were unable to satisfy the examiners of their proficiency in 
every department of elementary instruction, and thus failed in obtaining 
their certificate, they would continue to receive instruction at Battersea 
until they had acquired the requisite accomplishments. 

The number of pupil teachers of this class has been gradually in¬ 
creased, during the period which has since elapsed, to 24. But it 
seemed essential to the success of the school that the numbers should 
increase slowly. Its existence was disclosed only to the immediate 
circles of our acquaintance, by whom some boys were sent to the school, 
besides those whom we supported at our own expense. For the 
clothing, board and lodging, and education of each of these boys, who 
were confided to our care by certain of our friends, we consented to 
receive 20/. per auuum towards the general expenses of the schools. 
Pupil teachers have been placed in the establishment by the Bishop of 
Durham, the Earl of Chichester, Lady Noel Byron, Frederick Walpole 
Kefkpel, Esq., the Board of Guardians of the Kingston Union, R. W. 
Blencowe, Esq., and our colleagues, Edward Senior and Edward 
Twisleton, and If. W. Parker, Esqrs. 

Besides the class of pupil teachers, we consented to receive young 
men, to remain at least one year in the establishment, either recom¬ 
mended by our personal friends, or to be trained for the schools of 
gentlemen with whom we were acquainted. These youug men have 
generally been from 20 to ,‘SO years of age. We have admitted some on 
the recommendation of Lady George Murray, Lady Noel Byron, the 
Bail of Radnor, the Rev. Mr. iloskins, of Canterbury; the Rev. Mr. 
Wilkinson, of Holbrook, in Suffolk; Leonard Homer, Esq. 

The course of instruction, and the nature of the discipline adopted 
for the training of these young men, will be described in detail. This 
class now amounts to nine, a number accumulated only by very gradual 
accessions, as we were by no means desirous to attract many students 
until our pluns were more manure, aud the instruments of our labour 
were tried and approved. 

r l^ie subjects of instruction were divided, iu the first instance, into 
two departments, which will be described in this Report; and over each 
oi these departments a tutor was placed. Mr. Horne arrived at the 
opening of the school, and Mr. Tale, on the 22nd of March, 1840. 
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The domestic arrangements were conducted with great simplicity, 
because it was desirable that the pupils should be prepared for a life of 
self-denial. A sphere of great usefulness might require the labours of 
a tuan ready to live among the peasantry on their own level—to mingle 
with them in their habitations—to partake their frugal or even coarse 
meals—and to seem their equal only, though their instructor and guide. 
It was desirable, therefore, that the diet,should betas frugal as was 
consistent with constant activity of mind, and sr'Jme hours of steady 
and vigorous labour, and that it should not nstfuper the appetite by its 
quality or its variety. /*' 

A schoolmaster might settle in a situation in which a school-house 
only was provided. Prudence might dictate that he should not marry, 
and then his domestic comfort would depend on himself. 

No servants, therefore, were provided, with the exception of a matron, 
who acted as cook. The whole household-work was committed to the 
charge of the boys and young men; and for this purpose the duties 
of each were appointed every fortnight, in order that they might he 
equally shared by all. The young men above 20 years of age did not 
aid in the scouring of the floors and stairs, nor clean the shoes, grates, 
and yards, nor assist in the serving and waiting at meals, .the prepara¬ 
tion of vegetables and other garden-stuff for the cook. But the making 
of beds and all other domestic duty was a common lot; and the young 
men acted ns superintendents of the other work. 

This was performed with cheerfulness, though it was some time before 
the requisite skill was attained ; and perfect order and cleanliness have 
been found among'the habits most difficult to secure. 'The pupils and 
students were carefully informed, that these arrangements were intended 
to prepare them for the discharge of serious duties in a humble sphere, 
and to nerve their minds for the trials and vicissitudes of life. 

The masters partook the same diet as the pupils, sitting in the centre 
of the room, and assisting in the carving. They encouraged familiar 
conversation (avoiding the extremes of levity or seriousness) af^the 
meals, but on equal terms with their scholars, with the exception only of 
the respect involuntarily paid them. 

After a short time a cow was bought, and committed to the charge 
of one of the elder boys. Three pigs were afterwards added to the 
stock, then three goats, and subsequently, poultry, and a second cow. 
These animals were all fed and tended, and the cows were daily milked 
by the pupil teachers. It seemed important that they should learn to 
tend animats with care and gentleness; that they should understand 
the habits and the mode of managing these particular animals, because 
the schoolmaster in a rural parish often has a common or forest-right of 
pasture for his cow, and a forest-run for his pig or goat, and might 
thus, with a little skill, be provided with the means of healthful occu¬ 
pation in his hours of leisure, and of providing fur the comfort of his 
family. . 

Moreover, such employments were deemed important, as giving the 
pupils, by actual experience, settle knowledge of a peasant’s life, and, 
therefore, truer and closer sympathy with his lot. They would bet able 
to render their teaching insti native, by adapting it to the actual condition 
and associations of those to whom it would he addressed. They, would 
be in less danger of despising the labourer’s daily toil in comparison 
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■with intellectual pursuits, and of being led by their own attainments to 
form a false estimate of their position in relation to the class to which 
they belonged, and which they were destined to instruct. The teacher 
of the peasant’s child occupies, as it were, the father’s place, in the per¬ 
formance of duties from which the father is separated by his daily toil, 
and unhapjMv, at present, by his want of knowledge and skill. But the 
school mast eAaught to be prepared in thought and feeling to do the 
peasant-fatherpSuty, by having sentiments in common with him, and 
among these anmuest pride in the labour of his hands, in his strength, 
his manual skill, his^bust health, and the manly vigour of his body 
and mind. "V 

The garden, on the arrival of our pupil teachers, was a wilderness 
of rubbish, withered grass, and weeds. Our first attention was directed 
to labours which were to insure the health of the students and pupil 
teachers, to invigorate their bodies, and make them strong and cheer¬ 
ful men. This was a matter of no mean importance. Many of the 
young men came to the school altogether unfitted for any common 
bodily exertion. Some, either from previous habits of inactivity, or 
troni having followed some closely sedentary employment, were exceed¬ 
ingly weak. Slight labour in the garden produced proiuse perspiration 
and exhaustion, or muscular cramps, pains, and even inflammation of 
the muscles of the chest. In two or three instances, the first attempt 
to labour in the garden (though cautiously commenced) brought on 
some slight febrile action, which confined the suflerer to the house for 
a clay or two. Exposure to the weather was at first attended with colds 
or slight rheumatic attacks. In short, the young men were nearly all 
unaccustomed to any invigorating bodily exercise, and their first at¬ 
tempts to work required a certain period of transition, in which some 
caution was requisite. ' 

At first, four hours were devoted every day to labour in the garden. 
The whole school rose at half-past five. The household-work occupied 
the pupil teachers altogether, and the students partially, till a quarter 
to seven o’clock. At a quarter to seven, they marched into the garden, 
and worked till a quarter to eight, when they were summoned to 
prayers. They then marched to the tool-house, deposited their imple¬ 
ments, washed, and assembled at prayers at eight o’clock. At half¬ 
past eight they breakfasted. From nine to twelve they were in school. 
They worked at the garden from twelve to one, when they dined. 
They resumed their labour in the garden at two, and returned to their 
clusses at three, where they were engaged till five, when they worked 
another hour in the garden. At six they supped, and spent from seven 
to nine in their classes. .At nine, evening prayers were read, and im¬ 
mediately afterwards they retired to rest. The subject of the routine 
of study and labour will be spoken of hereafter, and subsequent altera¬ 
tions described; and the periods of labour and study are here briefly 
related in reference only to the earliest period of our proceedings. 

The garden (it has been said) was a wilderness of weeds. The first 
pare of the masters was, that it should be regularly trenched over its 
whole surface; and as the loam was rich anti deep, the weeds were 
buried under three feet of soil. This trenching required vigorous exer¬ 
tion, as the soil had not been disturbed to that depth for tgany years. 
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The teachers laboured in the treuches, and we occasionally joined. 
The work, therefore, gradually restored order. As the weeds disap* 
peered, the ground was sown'with such garden seeds as would yield the 
most abundant and useful crop for the household consumption. Atten¬ 
tion was this year confined to the most obvious necessities, because the 
state of the ground required so much labour, that little tjme could be 
bestowed in providing a variety of garden>stnff us a mea/s of instruct¬ 
ing the pupils in horticulture. The ground, it was ejected, would be 
reclaimed before the ensuing spring; and at that ntfiod more compre¬ 
hensive and systematic instruction in gardening «6s to commence. 

During the past year, however, the garden bC s yielded almost all the 
vegetables and a very abundant supply of frur for the use of the school. 
As the year advanced, the crops were gathered ami followed by others, 
cabbages and turnips succeeding the potatoes and peas; and where a 
large crop of mangel-wurzel had been grown for the cows, a green crop 
was sown for their consumption in the spring. The disturbance ot the 
soil to so great a depth appeared to have the most beneficial influence 
on the trees. They bent under a load of fruit, by which the houghs of 
some were brdfeen ere we were aware, and other boughs had to be dis¬ 
encumbered and propped lor their preservation. 

Iu these labours the pupils and students rapidly gained strength. 
They almost all soon wore the hue of health. Their food was frugal, 
and they returned to it with appetites which were not easily satisfied. 
The most delicate soon lost all their ailments. One young man on his 
arrival was affected with a rheumatic inflammation of the joints, 
attended with signs of feebleness of constitution, which created some 
apprehension that this chronic inflammation would incapacitate him. 
Some perseverance enabled him to work in the garden, anti the gym¬ 
nastic exercises and drill, introduced at a later period, restored him to 
great muscular vigour. Another bad been a tador, and probably had 
seldom quitted his/ shopboard. His first attempts at labour in the 
garden occasioned inflammation of the muscles of the chest, and severe 
muscular pains all/over the body, attended with much nervous agitation. 
These symptoms^uisappeared in about a week or ten days, after which 
he resumed hi*y work in some light occupations, and by degrees became 
inured to the inore severe, until, after some time, he was the mobt 
expert and vigorous athlete in the gymnastic exercises. 

The gymnastic frame and the horizontal and parallel bars were not 
erecteji' until the constitutional and muscular powers of the pupils and 
sttttAenis had been invigorated by labour. Alter a few months’ daily 
Work in the garden, the drill was substituted for garden work during 
one hour daily. The inarching exercise and extension movements were 
practised tor several weeks; then the gymnastic apparatus was erected, 
and the drill and gymnastic exercises succeeded each other on alternate 
evenings. The knowledge of the marching exercise is very useful in 
enabling a teacher to secure precision and order in the movements of 
the classes or of his entire school, and to pay a due regard to the car¬ 
riage of each cjrild. A slouching gait is, at least, a sign of vulgurity, if 
it be not a proof of careless habits—of an inattention to the deccnciey, 
and proprieties of life, which in other matters occasion discomfort iu 
the labourer’s household. Habits of cleanliness, punctuality, and 
promptitude are not very compatible with indolence, nor with that care- 
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less lounging which frequently squanders not only the labourer’s time, 
but his means, and leads his awkward steps to the village tavern. In 
giving the child an erect and manly gait, a firm and regular step, pre¬ 
cision and rapidity in his movement^ 1 promptitude in obedience to 
commands, and particularly neatness in his apparel and person, we are 
insensibly laung the foundation of moral habits, most intimately con¬ 
nected with tlite personal comfort, and the happiness of the future la¬ 
bourer’s family. s^Ye are giving a practical moral lesson, perhdps more 
powerful than the plecepts which are inculcated by words. Those who 
are accustomed to th^management of large schools know of how much 
importance such lessonaSore to the establishment of that order and 
quiet which is the characVristic of the Dutch schools, and which is 
essential to great “success in large schools. A notion is prevalent in 
some of our English schools that a considerable noise is unavoidable, 
and some teachers.are understood to regard the noise as so favourable 
a sign of the activity of the school, as even to assert, that the greater 
the noise the greater the intellectual progress of the scholars. The in¬ 
tellectual activity of the best Dutch schools is quite as great ns that of 
any school in this country, and their average merit ^exceedingly 
greater than that of the town schools of England; but a visitor seldom 
finds in a school of 700 children more than twelve persons speaking 
in the room at the same time, and those twelve persons are each speak¬ 
ing in a natural tone, and are distinctly heard. Such results do not 
depend solely or chiefly on the discipline of the drill-master, but they 
arise, in fact, from that minute attention to all the details of school 
organization which secures the greatest amount of attention from the 
pupil, with the least amount of disturbance to his fellows. In the 
result, however, attention to the posture and to the movements of the 
children is by no means an unimportant element. 

'Die training of the pupil teaeiiers and students in the marching 
exercises had not, therefore, reference solely to their own habits and 
health—to their own love of order, cleanliness, and propriety, but to 
(lie influence of the formation of such habits in them on their future 
scholars. Neither was it deemed an unimportant element of the disci¬ 
pline and organization of schools to enable the master to detect at a 
glance the cause of any disorder in inconvenient postures and ill-timed 
and inappropriate motions, which it is a part of tire duty of an expe¬ 
rienced master to control by a sign. 

The gymnastic exercises were intended, in like manner, to prepare 
the teachers to superintend the exercises and amusements of the school 
playground ;—to instruct the children systematically in those graduated 
trials of strength, activity, und adroitness, by which the muscles are 
developed, and the frame is prepared for sustaining prolonged or sudden 
efforts. The playground of the school is so important a menus of 
separating the children from the vicious companions ami evil example 
of the street or lane, and of prolonging'the moral influence of the 
master over the habits and thoughts of his scholars, that expedients 
which increase its attractions are important, and especially those which 
epable the master to mingle with his scholars usefully and cheerfully. 
The schools of the Canton de Vaud are generally furnished with the 
proper apparatus for this purpose, and we frequently observed it iu 
France aud Germany. 
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The pupil teachers and students soon acquired considerable skill in 
these exercises. Their practice was interrupted by the equinoctial rains, 
but resumed as soon as the frost brought with it more settled weather, 
and will be steadily pursued. % 

The physical training of onr charge was not confined to these labours 
and exercises. Occasionally Dr. K ay accompanied theni/1 long walking 
excursions into the country, in which they spent the u lm \s day in visiting 
some distant school or remarkable building conim*d5d with historical 
associations, or some scene replete with other for^Ts of instruction. In 
those excursions their habits of observation were cultivated, their atten¬ 
tion was directed to what was most remark'.'ole, and to such facts and 
objects as might have escaped observation lrom thejr comparative ob¬ 
scurity. Their strength was taxed by the length of the excursion, as 
far as was deemed prudent; and after their return home they weie re¬ 
queued to write an account of what they had seen, in order to afford 
evidence of the uaturc of the impressions which the excursion had pro¬ 
duced. 

Such ex^prsions usefully interrupted the ordinary routine of the 
school, and afforded a pleasing variety in the intercourse between our¬ 
selves and the teachers and pupils. They spurred the physical activity 
of'the students, and taught them habits of endurance, as they seldom 
returned without being considerably fatigued. 

Such excursions are common to the best uormal schools of Switzer¬ 
land. It is very evident to the educators of Switzerland that to neglect 
to take their pupils forth to read the great truths left on record on every 
side of them in the extraordinary features of that country, would betray an 
indifference to nature, and to its influence on the development of the 
human intelligence, proving that the educator had most limited views 
of his t mission, and of the means by which its high purposes were to 
be accomplished. 

The great natural records of Switzerland, and its historical recollec¬ 
tions, abound with subjects for instructive commentary, of which the 
professors of the flovmal schools avail themselves in their autumnal 
excursions with their pupils. The natural features of the country; its 
drainage, soils, agriculture; the causes which have affected the settle¬ 
ment of its inhabitants and its institutions; the circumstances which 
have assisted in the formation of the national character, and have thus 
made the history of their country, are more clearly apprehended by 
lessons gathered in the presence of facts typical of other facts scattered 
over hill and valley. England is so rich in historical recollections, and 
in the monuments by which the former periods of her history are linked 
with the present time, that it would seem to be a not unimportant duty 
of the educator to avail himself of such facts as lie within the range of 
his observation, in order that the historical knowledge of his scholar 
may be associated with these records, marking the progress of civiliza¬ 
tion in his native country. Few schools are placed beyond the reach of 
such means of instruction. Where they do not exist, the country must 
present somq^iatural features worthy of being perused. These should 
not be neglected. In book-learning there is always a danger that tie 
thing signified may not be discerned through the sign. The child may 
acquiie wotds instead of thoughts. To have a clear and earnest con¬ 
viction of the reality qf the things signified, the object of the child’s 
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instruction should as frequently as possible be-brought under its eye. 
Thus, Pestalozzi was careful to devise'les«ons on objects in which, by 
actual contact with the sense, the children-wqre led to discern qualities 
which they afterwards described in words. Such lessons have no 
meaning to persons who are satisfied withninstruction by rote. But we 
contend that V is important to a right moral state of the intelligence 
that the child >Jiould have a clear perception and vivid conviction of 
every fact presenta^to its mind. We are of opinion that to extend the 
province of faith an\jmplicit unreasoning obedience to those subjects 
which are the proper objects on which the perceptive faculties ought to 
be exercised, and on whiSh the reason should be employed, is to under¬ 
mine the basis of an unwfwering faith in Revelation, by provoking the 
rebellion of the human spirit against authority in matters in which 
reason is free. t 

To the young, the truth (bare before the sight, palpable to tht touch, 
embodied tin forms which the senses realize) has a charm which no 
mere words can convey, until they are recognized as the sign of the 
truth, which the mind comprehends. In all that relates t«the e^teriial 
phenomena of the world, the best book is nature, with an intelligent 
interpreter. What concerns the social state of man may be best appre¬ 
hended after lessons in the fields, the ruins, the mansions, and the 
streets within the range of the school. Lessons on the individual 
objects prepare the mind for generalizations, and for the exercise of faith 
in its proper province. Elementary schools, in which word teaching 
only exists, do not produce earnest and truthful men. The practice, 
prevalent in certain parts of the Highlands and Wales, of teaching the 
children to read English books, though they understand nothing of the 
English language, is about as reasonable as the ordinary mode of 
teaching by rote, either matters which the children do not understand, 
or which they do not receive with a lively conviction of their truth. 
The master who neglects opportunities of satisfying the intelligence of 
his pupil on anything that can be made obvious to the sense, must be 
content to find that when his lessons rise to abstractions he will be 
gazed upon by vacant faces. Tile mind will refuse a lively confidence 
in general truths, when it has not been convinced of the existence of the 
particular facts fiom which they are derived. From a master, accus¬ 
tomed to regard himself as the interpreter of nature: as the engrafter 
of thoughts and not of words, and who is endeavouring to form the 
character of his pupils by inspiring them with an earnest love for 
truth, the pupils will gladly take much upon authority with a lively 
confidence. From the rote teacher they take nothing but words ; he 
gains no confidence ; it is difficult to love him, because it is not obvious 
what good he communicates; it is difficult to trust him, because he 
asks belief when he takes no pains to inspire conviction. What rever¬ 
ence can attach to a man teaching r a Highland child to read English 
words, which are unmeaning sounds to him ? 

Tlie excursions of the directors of the Swiss normal schools also 
serve the purpose of breaking for a time an almost conventual seclu¬ 
sion, which forms a characteristic of establishments in which the edu¬ 
cation of the habits, as well as the instruction of the intelligence, is kept 
in view. These excursions in Switzerland extend to several days, and 
even longer, in schools of the more wealthy classes. The pupils are 
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thus thrown in contact with actual society 5 their resources are taxed by 
the incidents of each day ; their moral qualities are somewhat tried, and 
they obtain a glimpse of the perspective of their future life. It is not 
only important in this way to know what the condition of society is 
before the pupil is required to enter it, but it is also necessary to keep 
constantly before his eye the end and aim of educatu/i—that it is a 
preparation for the duties of his future life, and to mOerstand in what 
respect each department of his studies is adapt^ to prepare him for 
the actual performance of those duties. For eatf, class of society there 
is an appropriate education. The normal schools of Switzerland are 
founded on this principle. None are admired who are not devoted to 
the vocation of masters of elementary schools. The three or four years 
of their residence in the school are considered all too short for a com¬ 
plete preparation for these functions. The time therefore is consumed 
in appropriate studies, care being taken that these studies are so con¬ 
ducted as to discipline and develope the intelligence; to form habits of 
thought and action ; and to inspire the pupil with principles on which 
he may repose in the discharge of his duties. 

Among these studies and objects, the actual condition of the labour¬ 
ing class, its necessities, resources, and intelligence, form a most im¬ 
portant element. The teachers go forth to observe for themselves; they 
come back to receive further instruction from their master. They are 
led to anticipate their own relations to the commune or parish in which 
their future school will be placed. They are prepared by instruction to 
fulfil certain of the communal duties which may usefully devolve upon 
them; such as registrar, precentor, or leader of the church choir, and 
cleik to the associations of the village. They receive familiar exposi¬ 
tions of the law affecting the fulfilment of these duties. 

The benefits derived from these arrangements are great; not only in 
furnishing these rural .communes with men competent to the discharge 
of their duties, but the anticipations of future utility, and the conviction 
that their present studies enfold the germ of their future life, gives an 
interest to their pursuits, which it would be difficult to communicate, if 
the sense of their importance were more vague and indistinct. 

To this end, in the excursions from Battersea we have been careful 
to enter the schools on our route, and lessons have been given on the 
duties attaching to the offices which may be properly discharged by a 
village schoolmaster,in connexion with his duty of instructing the young. 

This general sketch may suffice to give an idea of the externa! rela¬ 
tions of the life of a student in the training school, with the important 
exception of that portion of his time devoted to the acquirement of a 
practical knowledge of the duties of a schoolmaster in the village school. 
This may be more conveniently considered in connexion with the intel¬ 
lectual pursuits of the school. We now proceed to regard the school 
as a hbuSehold, and to give a brief sketch of its familiar relations. 

The period which has elapsed since the school was assembled is much 
too brief to enable us fully to realize ouv conception of such a house¬ 
hold among young persons, to the majority of whom the suitable ex¬ 
ample had perhaps never been presented. 

The most obvious truth lay at the threshold—a family can only 
subsist harmoniously by mutual love, confidence, and respect. We did 
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not seek to put the tutors into situations of inaccessible authority, but 
to place th6m in the parental seat, to receive the willing respect and 
obedience of their pupils, and to act as the elder brothers of the young 
men. The residence of one of us for acertain period, in near connexion 
with them, appeared necessary to give that tone to the familiar inter¬ 
course whiehyyould enable the tutors to conduct the instruction, and 
to maintain uKdiscipline, so as to be at once the friends and guides of 
their charge. 

It was desirable'Hj.at the tutors should reside in the house. They 
rose at the same hours with the scholars (except when prevented by 
sickness), and superintend more or less the general routine. Since 
the numbers have become greater, and the duties more laborious, it 
has been found necessary that the superintendence of the periods of 
labour should be committed to each tutor alternately. Tfcey have set 
the example in working, frequently giving assistance in the severest 
labour, or that which was least attractive. 

In the autumn, some extensive alterations of the premises were to, a 
large extent effected by the assistance of the entire school. The tutors 
not only superintended but assisted in the work. Mr. Tate contributed 
his mechanical knowledge, and Mr. Horne assisted in the execution of 
the details. In the cheerful industry displayed on this and on other 
similar occasions we have witnessed with satisfaction one of the best 
fruits of the discipline of the school. The conceit of the pedagogue is 
not likely to arise among either students or masters who cheerfully 
handle the trowel, the saw, or carry mortar in a hod to the top of the 
building; such simplicity of life is not very consistent with that vanity 
which occasions insincerity. But freedom from this vice is essential to 
that harmonious interchange of kind otlices and mutual respect which 
we were anxious to preserve. 

The diet of the household is simple. The fruits and vegetables of 
the garden afford the chief variety without luxury. The teachers sit in 
the midst of their scholars. The familiar intercourse of the meals is 
intended to be a means of cultivating kindly affections, and of insuring 
that the example of the muster shall insensibly form the habits of the 
scholar. Every day confirms the growing importance of these arrange¬ 
ments. 

It has been an object of especial care that the morning and evening 
prayers should be conducted with solemnity. A hall has been prepared 
for this service, which is conducted at seven o’clock every morning in 
that place. A passage of Scripture having been read, a portion of a 
psalm is chanted, or they sing a hymn; and prayers follow, generally 
from the family selection prepared by the Bishop of London. The 
evening service is conducted in a similar manner. The solemnity of 
the music, which is performed in four parts, is an important means qf 
rendering the family devotion impressive. We trust that the benefits 
derived from these services may not be transient, but that the masters 
reared in this school will remember the household devotions, and will 
maintain in their own dwellings and schools the family rite with equal 
care. 

Quiet has been enjoined on the pupils in retiring to rest. 

The Sunday has been partially occupied by its appropriate studies. 
The services of the church have been attended morning and evening; 
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andj besides ri e^/ta»n period devoted to the study of the formularies, 
the evening ‘futs*bfeetr 'Spent in writing out* from memory a Copious " 
abstract k)f orte of the’sermons. *At eiglit o'clock' these compositions 
have been read and commented upon in the presence of the - whole 
school; ancfa most useful opportunity has been- afforded fdr religious 
instruction, besides' the’ daily instruction in the Bible. Mr. Eden has' 
likewise'attended the school on Friday, and examined/lhe classes in' 
their acquaintance with the Holy Scriptures and formularies of the 
Church/ The religious department, generally, is lw^ler his superintend¬ 
ence. ‘ ^ 

The skill 1 Which'they have acquired in singing has enabled Mr. Eden 
to create'from the school a choir for the village church, increasing the 
solemnity of the services by the manner in which the sacred music is 
performed. * ’ ‘ 

The household and external life of the school are so interwoven with 
the lessons, that it becomes necessary to consider 'some of their details 
together, before the intellectual instruction is separately treated. 

The boys who were selected as appientices were rather chosen on 
account of their characters than their acquirements, which were very 
meagre. The young men who have been admitted as students have 
frequently been found even worse prepared than the boys of thirteen 
years of age, chiefly brought from Norwood, though some of these 
young men have been in charge of village and workhousfe schools. Their 
acquaintance even with rudimental knowledge would not bear the test 
of slight examination. With pupils and students alike, it was therefore 
found necessary to commence at an early stage of instruction, and to 
furnish them with the humblest elements of knowledge. The time 
which lias elapsed since the school has opened ought therefore to be 
regarded as a preparatory period, similar to that which, in Germany, is 
spent from the time of leaving the primary school to sixteen, the period 
of entering the normal school, in what is called a preparatory training 
school. •>. 

As such preparatory schools do not exist in this country, we had no 
alternative. We selected the boys of the most promising character, and 
determined to wade through the period of preparation, and ultimately 
to create a preparatory class in the school itself. Our design was to 
examine the pupils of this class at the end of the first year, and to grant 
to such of them as gave proof of a certain degree of proficiency a cer¬ 
tificate as Candidates of the training school. At the end pf the second 
year’s course of instruction, it is intended that a second examination 
shall occur, in which proficients may obtain the certificate of Scholar; 
and at the close of the ordinary course, in the third year, another exa¬ 
mination is to be held, in which the certificate of Master will be con¬ 
ferred on those who have attained a certain rank intellectually, and who 
support jheir claims by a correct moral deportment. 

The means of determining this proficiency will be described hereafter.. 

Training schools, developed on this design, would therefore consist 
of— 

1. Preparatory classes of students and pupils. 

2. A class of Candidates. 

3. A class of Scholars. 
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And some students, who hud obtained the certificate of Master, might 
remain in the school in preparation for special duties as the Masters of 
important district schools, or as Tutors in other training schools. These 
students would constitute 

4. A class of Masters. * 

Hitherto the .training school has not passed th'e preparatory stage. 
No certificate of ^andidateship has been granted; and^he examination 
of the qualifications;, of the students and pupils, by which they cau 
acquire this certificatet^will not occur till t,he end of March, at which 
period a certain number-will have resided a year in the establishment. 
Another examination may probably take place on the 30th of June, and 
other certificates of candidateViip may then be distributed to those who 
came to the school between March and June of last year. 

The routine of preparatory classes was at an early period arranged 
according to the annexed table, which regulated the daily lessAis of the 
school until the members of the first class were employed as pupil- 
teachers in assisting in ttie instruction of the village school. 
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12 to 1 . Garden work, feeding the animals, &r. &c. March to the house at 1, wash and prepare for dinner. 

Quarter-past 1. Dinner. 
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The weekly examination was conducted orally during the day, until 
Dr, Kay’s engagements in town rendered it necessary that some other 
method of,examination should, be adopted. As soon, therefore, as the 
attainments of the students and pupils appeared to warrant the experi* 
ment, an,hour was daily appropriated to examinatiqp by means of 
questions written on the board before the class, the replies to which 
were worked on paper, in silence, in the presence of^ine of the tutors. 
This hour is, on successive days of the week, appropriated to different 
subjects; via., grammar, etymology, arithmetioeoneusuration, algebra, 
mechanics, geography, and biblical knowledge. The examiuation 
papers, are then carefully examined by the tutor to whose department 
they belong, in order that the value of reply to each question may 
be determined in reference to mean numbers, 3, 4, 5, and 6. Those 
mean numbers are used to express the comparative difficulty of every 
question, and the greatest merit of each reply is expressed by the num¬ 
bers 6, 8, and 10 and 12 respectively, the lowest degree of merit being 
indicated by 1. 

The sum of the numbers thus attached to each answer is entered in 
the examination-book, opposite to the name of each pupil. These 
numbers are added up at the end of the week, and reduced to an 
average by dividing them by the number of days of examination which 
have occurred in the week. In a similar manner, at the end of the 
month, the sum of the weekly averages is, for the sake of convenience, 
reduced by dividing them by four; and a convenient number is thus 
obtained, expressing the intellectual progress of each boy. These 
numbers are not published in the school,but are reserved as an element 
by which we may be enabled to award the certificates of Candidute, 
Scholar, and Master. 

The examination-papers qre jn our possession after the close of each 
week, and we select certain of them for our special examination, in 
order that we may form an opinion of the intellectual progress of each 
pupil. 

The examination for the quarterly certificates will necessarily also 
include the inspection of the writing, drawings, abstracts, and composi¬ 
tions. Oral examination will be required to ascertain the degree of 
promptitude and ease in expreasiou of each pupil. They will likewise 
be required to give demonstrations of problems in arithmetic, algebra, 
and mechanics, on the black-board; to describe the geography of a dis¬ 
trict in the form of a lecture, and to conduct a class before us, ere we 
award the certificates. 

The examination of the pupils will gradually rise in importance, and 
the quarterly examinations will be marked by a progressive character, 
leading to the three chief examinations for the certificates of Candidate, 
Scholar, and Master, which, flgll be distinguished from each other, both 
as respects the nature and number of the acquirements, and by the 
degree of proficiency required in some brauches which will be common 
to the three periods of study. . 

In another department of registration we have thought it important 
to avoid certain errors of principle to which such registers appear to be 
liable. We have been anxious to have a record of some parts of tnorel 
conduct connected with habits formed in the school, but we have not 
attempted to register moral merit. Such registers are at best vary 
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difficult *0 keep. 1 They’ dfcdasfott rhalfj’, ! and riften hypberisy. ' -l On 
till* account- we did'not deem It advisable t*> 'require that they should be 
kept; j but it was important that we shoiild be 5 informed of certain errors 
interfering with the formation of habits of puhctuality, industry, cfean- 
Unesst order, and subordination; and registers were devised'for noting 
deviations from propriety in these respects. First, a time-book is 
directed to be keptp in which the observance of the horn of rising, 
and of the successive'periods marked in the routine of tne school is 
noted, in order that any general cause of aberration may meet the 1 eye 
at once. Secondly, one book is kept by the superintendents appointed 
from among the students to njspCct the household Work above stairs, 
anotiuer in relution to tiie household work below stairs, and a third by 
the tutor having charge of out-door labour. In these books the duties 
assigned to each pupil are entered opposite to his name. The super¬ 
intendent, at the expiration of the period allotted to the work, marks in 
columns under each of the following heads,-—Subotdination. Industry, 
Cleanliness, Order,—the extent of deviation from propriety of conduct 
by numbers varying from 1 to 4. 

The register of punctuality in classes is kept by writing opposite to 
each pupil’s name the number of minutes which elapse after the proper 
period before lie enters the class. The sum of the nnmbers recorded in 
these books denotes the extent of errors in hhbits and mariners info 
whiclt any of the pupils fall, and directs our attention to the fact. Such 
records would, in connexion with the results of the examinations, enable' 
us to determine whether, in reference to each period, a certificate of 
Candidate, Scholar, or Master, of the first, second, or third degree, 
should be granted. 

The rcjjoris of the superintendehts are presented to Dr. Kay imme¬ 
diately after morning prayers. The record is read in the presence of 
the school, and any appeal against the entry heard. At this period the 
relation which the entire discipline holds to the future pursuits of the 
pupils is from time to time made familiar to them by simple expositions 
of the principles by which it is regulated. 

The tendency towards any error in the general conduct is indicated 
by the registers, and is at this period, if necessary, matte the’■'subject 
of nfild expostulation. 

Such expostulations have been needed in relation to such precision 
in the orderly management of the detail of work and household service 
as can perhaps only lie attained by greater experience than the pupils 
have yet enjoyed. 

The superintendents are chosen front among those students who 
appear to possess the requisite qualifications. We thus possess an 
unexceptionable means of distinguishing with offices of trust those in 
whom we can place most confidence, and of preparing them for the 
discharge of their future duties by accustoming them to a mild vigi¬ 
lance, to fidelity, impartiality, anti firmness. On the other hand, the 
rest of the pupils learn subordination to those who, on account of these 
qualifications, exercise a limited degree of control over them, and are 
thus prepared to’ occupy subordinate positions if it be found necessary 
that they Should be employed as assistants. ■ 

The special training of those who mayhereafter take charge of dis- 
. trict schools for pauper children has been fulfilled, by charging certain 
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at' the superintendents with other details of the domestic arrangements. 
For this purpose a Steward has been appointed among the young own, 
who has ctit and weighed the provisions, and kept accounts resembling 
the “Provision Consumption Account” of a workhouse. The dietary 
has been found to preserve the pupils and students in florid health, 
under the physical and mental activity in which thet^have lived. 

The dietary is hung in the steward’s room, and^uides him in cutting 
the rations Tor each ‘meal. s** 

It does not indicate the amount of vegetables and fruit in pies whioh 
are consumed; and it ought to be remarked that the fruit pies and 
vegetables have formed a wholesome an/? considerable part of the food 
of the household, which has perhaps been enjoyed with the greater 
relish as it is the product of the labours in the garden. 

The influenza of the spring has been the only sickness which has 
occurred in the house, excepting those ailments which some of the 
Students brought with them, and which disappeared as soon as they 
were accustomed to the routine of labour and instruction. Instead of 
sickness, numerous signs of increased strength, activity, and vigour 
are observed, which confirm the views by which the diet and the alter¬ 
nations of employment and study have been regulated. 

This is the household life of the school. In proceeding to speak of 
the intellectual training, we premise that this report affords little oppor¬ 
tunity for an explanation of the principles which have determined and 
regulated the preparatory course of instruction, and that we do not 
intend to anticipate the course which will be pursued in the future 
periods of study for the certificates of Scholar and Master. The ques¬ 
tions which beset every step of this path could only be properly dis¬ 
cussed in a work on pedagogy, resembling the numerous German 
publications on this subject. Brief hints only of these principles can 
find a place in the remarks we have to offer on the preparatory course. 

The students have been stimulated in their application by a constant 
sense of the practical utility of their intellectual labours. After morning 
prayers, they are from day to day reminded of the connexion between 
their present and future pursuits, and informed how every part of the 
discipline and study has a direct relation to the duties of a schoolmaster. 
The conviction thus created becomes a powerful incentive to exertion, 
which might be wanting if those studies were selected only because 
they were important as a discipline of the mind. 

The sense of practical utility seems as important to the earnestness 
of the student as the lively conviction attending object teaching in the 
early and simplest form of elementary instruction. In the earliest steps 
an acquaintance with the real is necessary to lively conceptions of truth] 
and at a later period a sense of the value of knowledge resulting from 
experience inspires the strongest conviction of the dignity and import¬ 
ance of all truth, where its immediate practAal utility is not obvious. 

Far therefore from fearing that the sense of the practical utility of 
these Studies will lead the students to measure the value of all truth by 
a low standard, their pursuits have been regulated by the conviction, 
that the most certain method of attaining a strong sense of the value of 
truths, not readily applicable to immediate use, is to ascertain by expe¬ 
rience thejmportance of those which can be readily measured by the 
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standard of practical utility. Thus we approach the conception of the 
momentum of a planet moving in its orbit, from ascertaining the 
momentum of bodies whose weight and velocity we can measure by 
the simplest observations. From the level of the experience of the 
practical utility of certain |ommon truths, the mind gradually ascends 
to the more abstract, whose importance hence becomes more easily 
apparent, though their present application is not obvious, and in this 
way the thoughts most safely approach the most difficult abstractions. 

In the humble pursuits of the pteparatory course, a lively sense of 
the utility of their studies has likewise been maintained by the method 
of instruction adopted. Nothing has been taught dogmatically, but 
everything by the combinaljpn of the simplest elements: i. e., the 
course which a discoverer must have trod has been followed, and the 
way in which truths have been ascertained pointed out by a synthetical 
demonstration of each successive step. The labour of the previous 
analysis of the subject is the duty of the teacher, and is thus removed 
from the child. <* 

The preparatory course is especially important, because the pupil’s 
instruction is conducted on the principles which will guide him in the 
management of his oot school. Having ascertained what the pupil 
knows, the teacher endeavours to lead him by gentle and easy steps 
from the known to the unknown. The instruction, in the whole pre- 
'paratory course, is chiefly oral, and is illustrated, as much as possible, 
by appeals to nature, and by demonstrations. Books are not resorted 
to until the teacher is convinced that the mind of his pupil is in a state 
of healthful activity; that there has been awakened in him a lively 
interest in truth, and that he has become acquainted practically with 
the inductive method of acquiring knowledge. At this stage the rules, 
the principles of which have been orally communicated, and with whose 
application he is familiar, are committed to memory from books, to 
serve as a means of recalling more readily the knowledge and skill thus 
attained. This course is Pestalozzian, and, it will be perceived, is the 
reverse of the method usually followed, which consists in giving the 
pupil the rule first. Experience, however, has confirmed us in the 
superiority of the plan we have pursued. Sometimes a book, as for 
example a work on Physical*Geography, is put into his hands, in order 
that it may be carefully read, and that the student may prepare himself 
to give before the class a verbal abstract of the chapter selected for this 
purpose, and to answer such questions as may be proposed to him, 
either by the tutor or by his fellows. During the preparatory course 
exercises of this kind have not been so numerous as they will be in the. 
more advanced stages of instruction. Until habits of attention and 
steady application had been formed, it seemed undesirable to allow to 
the pupds hours for self-sustained study, or voluntary occupation. 
Constant superintendence is necessary to the formation of correq| 
habits, in these and in all other respects, in the preparatory course. 
The entire day-is therefore occupied with a succession of engagements 
in household work and out-door labour, devotional exercises, meals, 
and instruction. Recreation is sought in change of employment. These 
changes afford such pleasure, and the sense of utility and duty is so 
constantly maintained, that recreation in the ordinary sense is not 
needed. Leisure from such occupations is never sought excepting to 
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write .a letter ,pa a friend* or occasionally to visit soroef near relative, 
the pupils all present an air of cheerfulness. They proceed from' one 
lesson to anpther, apd to their several occupations, with an elasticity 
of mind which affords the best proof that the mental and physical 
effects of the training are auspicious. 

In the early steps towards the formatirm of correct habits, it is 
necessary that (untij the power of self-guidance is obtained) the pupil 
should be constantly under the eye of a master, not disposed to exercise 
authority so much as to give assistance and adviC-e. Before the habit 
of self-direction is formed, it is therefore pernicious to leave much 
time at the disposal of the pupil. Proper intellectual and moral aims 
must be inspired, and the pupil must attsy^i a knowledge of the mode 
of employing his time with skill, usefully, and tiuder the guidance of 
right motives, ere he can be properly left to the spontaneous sugges¬ 
tions of his own mind. Here, therefore, the moral and the intellectual 
training are in the closest harmony. The formation of correct habits, 
and the growth of right sentiraqpts, ought to precede 6uch confidence 
in the pupil's powers of self-direction, as is implied in leaving him 
either much time unoccupied, or in which his labours are not under the 
immediate superintendence of his teacher, 

In the preparatory course, therefore, the whole time is employed 
under superintendence, but towards the close of the course a gradual 
trial of the pupil’s powers of self-guidance is commenced; first, by 
intrusting him with certain studies unassisted by the teacher. Those 
who zealously and successfully employ their time will, by degrees, be 
intrusted with a greater period for self-sustained intellectual or 
physical exertion. Further evidence of the existence of the proper 
qualities will lead to a more liberal confidence, until habits of appli¬ 
cation and the power of pursuing their studies successfully, and without 
assistance, are attained. 

The subjects of the preparatory course were strictly rudimental. It 
will be found that the knowledge obtained, in the elementary schools 
now in existence is a very meagre preparation for the studies of a 
training school for teachers. Until the elementary schools are im¬ 
proved it will be found necessary to go to the very roots of all know¬ 
ledge, and to re-arrange,such knowledge as the pupils have attained, 
in harmony wifh the principles on which they must ultimately com¬ 
municate it to Others. Many of our pupils enter the school with the 
broadest provincial dialect, scarcely able to read with fluency and 
precision, much less ,wjth ease ;and expression. Some were ill, fur¬ 
nished with the commonest rules of arithmetic, and wrote clumsily ami 
slowly. 

They have been made acquainted with the phonic method of teaching 
to read practised in Germaoy, Their delects of pronunciation have 
'ijfen corrected to a large extent by the adoption of this method, and 
by means of deliberate and emphatic syllabic reading, in a well sus¬ 
tained and correct tone. The principles on which the laut or phonic 
method depends have been explained at considerable length as a part 
of the course of lessons on method which has been communicated to 
them, and they will, commence the practice of this method to the 
village school as soon as the lesson-books now in course of printing are 
published. 
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i <We have deemed H of pafAwfomWimpbrtartde’thtit they should Acquire 
» thorough * knowledge of the Herrienta and structure' df the Ertglislt 
language. The lessens in reading were in the first plfece 'made the 
means bf leading them' to dh examination of trie 1 structure of sentences, 
and practical oral lessons were given on grammar and etjrtnpfogy 
according to the method pursued by Mr. Wood in the Edinburgh 
Sessional School. The -results of these exercises 'S/ere tested by the 
lessons of dictation and of composition which accompanied the early 
stages of this course, and by which a lively Sense of'the utility 1 of a 
knowledge of grammatical construction and of the etymological re¬ 
lations of words was developed. As sooif as this feeling was created, 
the oral instruction in grit^mflr assumed a more' positive form. The 
theory on which the rules were founded was explained, and tnfe several 
laws when well understood were, dictated in the least exceptionable 
formulee, and were written out ahd committed to momdfy. In this 
way they proceeded through the whole of the theory and rules'of 
grammar before they Were intrusted.with any hook on the subject,’ lest 
they should depend for their knowledge on a mere effort of the memory 
to retain a formula not well understood. 

At each stage of tneir advance, corresponding exercises were resorted 
to, in order to familiarize them with the application of the rules. 

When they had in this way passed through the ordinary course of 
grammatical instruction, they were intrusted with hook?, to etfable 
them to give the last degtee of precision to* their conceptions. 

.In etymology the lessons Were in like manner practical and oral. 
They were firstl'derived from the reading-lesson^ of the (lay, and ap- 
i plied to the exercises and examinations accompanying the eburse, and, 
after a certain progress had been made, their further advance Was 
ensured by systematic lessons from books. f 

A course of reading in English literature, by which the taste'may be 
refined by an acquaintance with the best models of style, and with those 
authors whose works have exerclsecT^he most beneficial influence'on 
the mind of this nation, htts n'etessariiybeen postponed to another part 
of the course. It, however, forms'one of the mdst important elements 
in the ooheeption of the’Objects'to be attained'lu a training school, 
that the teacher should be Inspired with > a' discriminating but earnest 
admiration for those gifts of great minds to Eliglish literature which die 
alike the property of the peasadt fetid the peer; natidtl&l treasures whiCji 
are among the most'legitimate sourced of ndtioniil feelings. 

A thorough acquaintance with the English language can alone make 
the labouring class accessible to tile best influence of English civiliza¬ 
tion. Without this, lettered men will find it difficult if .not impossible 
to teach the vulgar. '• ’ 

Those who have had close intercourse with the labouring clashes, 
well knowwith what difficulty they comprehend words not of a Saxbu 
origin, and how frequently addresses to them are unirttelliglblfe Iroih 
the continual use of terms of a Latin or Greek derivation; yet the 
daily language of the middling and upper classes abounds with such 
words—many of the formularies of our church are Ivftl of them, and 
baldly a sermon is preached which does not' in every page contain 
numerous examples of their Use. Phrases of this sort are so na- 
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turalized lu the language of the educated classes, that entirely to omit 
them has the appearance of pedantry and baldness, and even disgusts 
persons of taste and refinement. Therefore, in addressing a mixed 
congregation, it seems impossible to avoid using them, and the only 
mode of meeting the inconvenience alluded to is to instruct the 
humbler classes in their meaning. The method we have adopted for 
this purpose has been copied from that first introduced in the Edin¬ 
burgh Sessional Schools; every compound word is analyzed, and the 
separate meaning of each member pointed out, so that, at present, 
there are few words in the English langunge which our pupils cannot 
thoroughly comprehend, ana from their acquaintance with the common 
roots and principles of etjmology, the nSw compound terms, which the 
demands*V)f civilization are daily introducing, are almost immediately 
understood by them. We believe, that there are few acquirements 
more conducive to clearness of thought, or that can be more usefully 
introduced into common schools, than a thorough knowledge of the 
English language, aud that the absence of it gives power to the illiterate 
teacher and demagogue, and deprives the lettered man of his just 
influence. 

Similar remarks might be extended to style. It is equally obvious 
that the educated use sentences of a construction presenting difficulties 
to the vulgar which are frequently almost insurmountable. It is, 
therefore, not only necessary that the meaning of words should be 
taught on a logical system in our elementary schools, but that the 
children should be made familiar with extracts from our best authors 
on subjects suited to their capacity. It cannot be permitted to retnain 
the opprobrium of this country that its greatest minds have bequeathed 
their thoughts to the natioa in a style at once pure and simple, but 
still inaccessible to the intelligence of the great body of the people. 

In writing , they were trained, as soon as the various books could be 
prepared, according to the method of Mulhauser, which was translated 
and placed in the hands of the teachers for that purpose. 

It is unnecessary to describe, in this place, a method of which the 
details will soon be accessible in the manual now printing. 

.* It may be sufficient here to remark that both these methods are 
eminently synthetical. They depend for their success on the delicacy 
of the analysis which they put into the hands of the teacher, and by 
which they enable Itim to present the simplest elements of knowledge 
first, and then to proceed in a regularly graduated series to those com¬ 
binations which, if presented in the first instance, would occasion the 
pupil much difficulty and consequent discouragement. 

In like manner, in arithmetic, it has been deemed desirable to put 
them in possession of the pre-eminently synthetical method of Pesta- 
Jozzi, As soon as the requisite tables and series of lessons, analyzed 
to the simplest^lements, could be procured, the principles on which 
complex numerical combinations rest were rendered familiar to them, 
by leading th'e pupils through the earlier course of l’estalozzi’s lessons 
on numbers, from simple unity to compound fractional quantities; 
connecting with them the series of exercises in mental aiithmetic which 
they are so well calculated to introduce and to illustrate. The use of 
such a method dispels the gloom which might attend the most expert 
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use of the common rules of arithmetic, and which commonly afford the 
pupil little light to guide his steps off the beaten path illuminated by 
the rule. 

The analysis in the lessons of Pestalozzi is so minute as to inspire 
all minds, who have attained a certain knowledge of number by other 
means, with a doubt whether time may not be lost by tracing all the 
minute steps of the analytical series over which his lessons pass. The 
opposite practice of dogmatic teaching is so ruinous, however, to the 
intellectual habits, and so imperfect a means of developing the intelli¬ 
gence, that it ought, we think, at all expense of time, to be avoided. 
With this conviction, the,me^od of Pestalozzi has been diligently pur¬ 
sued. ^ 

Whilst these lessons have been in progress, the common rules of 
arithmetic have been examined by the light of this method. Their 
theory has been explained, and by constant practice the pupils have 
been led to acquire expertness in them, as well as to pursue the com¬ 
mon principles on which they rest, and to ascertain the practical 
range within which each rule ought to be employed. The ordinary 
lessons ou mental arithmetic have taken their place in the course of 
instruction separately from the peculiar rules which belong to Pesta- 
lozzi’s series. 

These lessons also prepared the pupils for proceeding at an early 
period in a similar manner with the elements of algebra, aud with 
practical lessons in mensuration and land surveying. 

These last subjects were considered of peculiar importance, as com¬ 
prising one of the most useful industrial developments of .a knowledge 
of the laws of number, .^nfess, in elementary schools, the instruction 
proceed beyond the knowledge of abstract rules, to their actual appli¬ 
cation to the practical necessities of life, the scholar will have little 
interest in his studies, because he will not perceive their importance, 
and, moreover, when he leaves the school, they will be of little use, 
because he has not learned to apply his knowledge to any purpose. 
On this account boys, who have been educated in common elementary 
schools, are frequently found, iu a few years after they have left, to have 
forgotten the greater part even of the slender amount of knowledge 
they had acquired. 

The use of arithmetic to the carpenter, the builder, the labourer, and 
artisan, ought to be developed by teaching mensuration and laud sur¬ 
veying in elementary schools. If the scholars do not remain long 
enough to attain so high a range, the same principle should be applied 
to every step of their progress. The practical application of the 
simplest rules should be shown by familiar examples. As soon as the 
child can count, he should be made to count objects, such as money, 
the figures on the face of a clock, &c. When he can add, he should 
have before him shop-bills, accounts of the expenelfcre of earnings, 
accounts ot wages. In every arithmetical rule similar useful exeicises 
are a part of the art of a teacher, whose sincere desire is to fit his pupil 
for the application of his knowledge to the duties of life, the prepara¬ 
tion for winch should be always suggested to the pupil’s mind as a 
powerful incentive to action. These future duties should be always 
placed in a cheering- and hopeful point ot view. The mere repetition 
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of a table of humbers lias less of education, in it tfiap, % drill itt th«r 
balance-step. " , ■ , , ,t i*' 

Practical instruction in the hook-keeping necessary for the niansgei 
ment of the household was for these reasons given to. those who 
acted as stewards; accounts were kept of the seeds, manure,.and gar*, 
den produce, tcc., as preparatory to a course of book-keeping, which, 
will follow. , t 

♦The recently rapid development of the industry and commerce of this 
country by machinery creates a want for well-instructed mechanics, 
which in the present state of education it will be difficult adequately Ut 
supply. The stea,in-engines which drajj) ou.r coal-fields and mineral 
veins and beds; which whirl along every railroad; which toil oil the, 
surface of every river, and issue from every estuary, are committed to 
the charge of men of some practical skill, but of mean education. The 
mental resources of the classes who are practically intrusted with the' 
guidance of this great development of national power should not be 
left uncultivated. This new force has grown rapidly, hi consequence i 
of the genius of the people, end the natural resoutccsof this island, and 
in spite of their ignorance. But our supremacy at seu, and our 
manufacturing and commercial prosperity (inseparable elements) 
depend on the successful progress of those -arts by which our present, 
position has been attained. .. 

On this account we have deemed inseparable from the education of a 
schoolmaster a knowledge of the elements oj'niechanics and of the laws 
of heat, sufficient to enable him to explain the structure) of the various 
kinds of steam-engines in use in this couutry. This instruction has 
proved one of the chief features even of $ie preparatory course, as vre 
feared that some of the young men might leave the establishment as 
soon os they had obtained the certificates of candidates, and we were 
unwilling that (hey should go forth without some knowledge at least of 
one ot the chief elements of our national prosperity, or altogether with- 


* It is somewhat remarkable that since this paragraph was written I Miontd • 
ha\e received a letter irorn one of the piincipal diiectors of a railway company, in 
whSfh he iuloims me that the frequent recurrence of accidents had induced the , 
il’rectors of the railway to make a careful examination into their causes. The 
directors rote Irom this inquiry convinced that these accidents were, to a Urge 
extent, attributable to.fthe ignorance ot the men whom they had been obliged to ’ 
employ as engineers, for the want of better; and to the low habits of these men, 
wllO, though they do not subject themselves to dismissal by such a defiance of 
emulations sts to be found “ cli unh," are in the habit of stupifying themselves with 
Iram-drinking t The directors of the company had determined, that tbe proper 
emrdy ior these evils was. to provide amiisement and instruction for their men at 
light, and application has .since been made to Mr. Tate, the tutor in mechanics, 
x., in the training-school, to afioid lus assistance in delivering lectuius on 
aechanics to the engineers, stokers, and other servants of the cqmpauy. A large 
oom has been proved for these purposes, and it is understood to be the intention 
f the company to on* their servants to this room by such amusements aSfhay fco 
lore attractive than the tavern—to excite their attention to subjects of instruction 
ppropiiete to their dunes by a series of popular lectures—and then to open classes, 
hen they may learn mechanics, and such of the elements of natural science us., 
lay be useful to them m their calling. 

As a part of the amusements, application was made by one Of the directors to 
r.HulUh to open a class like those of the artisans of Paris, and to instruct them 
singing on the method of Wilhem .-—}• V. Kax. i i 
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out power to make the working man acquainted with the great agent, 
which hat had rtiorfe 'influence on the destiny of the working classes 
than any other single fact in our history, and which is probably 
destined to work still greater changes. 

Knowledge and national prosperity are here in strict alliance. Not 
only do the arts df peace—the success of our trade—our power to com¬ 
pete with foreign rivals—our safety on our railways and in our steam¬ 
ships—depend on the spread of this knowledge, but the future defence 
of this country from foreign aggression can only result from our being 
superior to every nation in those arts. The schoolmaster is an agent 
despised at present, but whose importance for the attainment of this end 
will, by the results of a few years, be placed in bold relief before the 
public. * 

The tutqp to whom the duty of communicating to the pupils a 
knowledge of the laws of motion, of the mechanical powgts and con¬ 
trivances, 'and of the laws of heat, was committed, was selected be¬ 
cause he was a self-educated man, and was willing to avail himself of 
the more popular methods of demonstration, and to postpone the appli¬ 
cation of his valuable and extensive mathematical acquirements. By 
his assistance, the pupils and students have been led through a series 
of demonstrations of mechanical combinations, until they were pre¬ 
pared to consider the seVeftl parts of the steam-engine, first separately, 
and in their successive developements and applications, and they are 
at present acquainted with the more complex combinations in the 
steam-engines now in use, and with the principles involved iu their 
construction and action. 

In geography It has been deemed important that the tutors should 
proceed by a similar method. The lessons on land-survejinm^have 
familiarized the pupils with the nature and uses of maps. As one 
development of the art of drawing, they have been practised in map- 
drawing. For this purpose, among other expedients, the walls of one 
class-room have been prepared with mastic, iu order that bold projec¬ 
tions of maps might be made on a great scale. 

Physical geography has been deemed the true basis of all instruc¬ 
tion in the geography of industry and commerce, which ought to form 
the chief subject of geographical instruction in elementary schools. 
The tutor has first endeavoured to convince the pUpils that nothing 
which presents itself to the eye in a well-drawn map is to be regarded 
as accidental: the boldness of the promontories; the deep indenture 
of the bays; the general bearings of the coast; are all referable to 
natural laws. In these respects the eastern and western coasts of 
England are in striking contrast, in appearance, character, and in the 
circumstances which occasion their peculiarities. The physical geo¬ 
graphy of England commences with a description oLthe elevation of 
the mountain ranges, the different levels, and the drainage of the 
country. The course, rapidity, and volume of the rivers are referable 
to the elevation and extent of"the country which they drain. From 
the climate, levels, and drainage, with little further matter, the agri¬ 
cultural tracts of the country may be indicated, and when the great 
coal-fields and the mineral veins and beds, the depth of the bays and 
rivers are known, the distribution of the population is found to be in 
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Strict relation to certain natural laws- Even the ancient, political divi¬ 
sions of the country are, on inspection, found to be in ( close dependence 
on its drainage. The. counties are river basins, which were the first 
feats of tribes of population. If any new political distribution were to 
be made, it would necessarily, in like manner, be affected by some 
natural law, which it is equally interesting and useful to trace. 

Geography, taught in this way, is a constant exercise to the reason¬ 
ing powers. The pupil is led to trace the mutual dependence of facts, 
which, in ordinaiy instruction, are taught as the words of a vocabulary. 
Geography taught in the ordinary way is as reasonable an acquisition 
as the catalogue of a museum, which a student might be compelled to 
learn as a substitute for natural history. A catalogue of towns, rivers, 
bays, promontories, &c., is even less geography than the well arranged 
catalogue of a museum is natural history, because the classification lias 
a logical meaning in the latter case, which is absent in the former. 

The.intelligent tutor should feel himself bound to acquire sufficient 
knowledge to explain to. his pupil the mutual dependence of the facts 
which the map presents to the eye. Tlius it is easy to explain why 
certain tracts are rich pastures, why others are arable; to account for 
the climate, productions, industry, and commerce of such a county as 
Lancashire, and to read its history in the qatural features of its hills, 
valleys, streams, coal-bed, rivers, and western site. London, originally 
the outport to Europe, now the outport to the world, presents a great 
problem, equally instructing and useful to work, compared with which 
the facts of its being the capital of England, and situated oil the 
Thames, (ordinarily taught,) are as the cipher detached from a nume¬ 
rical power. Its tidal river carrying vessels into the heart of the land ; 
its position in relation to the old Norman possessions of the conquerors 
of tips country; its subsequent position between the commerce of 
Europe and the .richest tracts of England; the facilities which it 
affords equally for commerce with the East and the West Indies; the 
resources it derives from the Northumberland and Durham coal-fields, 
without which its prosperity would suffer a grievous blow from the 
rivalry of otheijr outports to which coal-beds are readily accessible: 
these, and a Enultitude of other considerations, too numerous to relate 
in this place.l constitute that lesson in geography which the mention of 
London suggests. Its very place in the map is determined by natural 
laws of tide mostpositive character, and capable of strict definition. 

Every county in England and Scotland is treated inductively in this 
manner, and its productions, the distribution of its population, &c., are 
referred to the operation of the natural laws, on which, in the benefi¬ 
cent providence of God towards our country, they are dependent. 

In like manner, but in more general terms, the great streams of our 
commerce are described and accounted for. The colonies of England 
form the first step beyond this country, atid beyond a general descrip¬ 
tion of the world; and then follow those nations with which we have 
the most ihtimate commercial connexion. 

This geography is examined in relation to the great commercial 
activity of England, and the influence of our industry on the Christian 
civilization of the world. 

In like manner, tiie great internal changes of the country tire 
accounted for. The spread of agriculture over previously barren 
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tracts | the drainage of former marshes; the influence of the coal-fields 
in creating great vortices of trade to which all the domestic manufac¬ 
tures are drawn ; the laws affecting the importance of the respective 
outports, &c. &c.; are topics of important illustrations. 

For the delivery of this course of instruction the present books and 
maps are found exceedingly defective. No good school-books on 
geography exist, and the maps at present in use are mere outlines, 
neglecting most of the great features of physical geography, which is 
the basis, first, of the geography of commerce and industry, and then 
(in a natural series) of that statistical and political geography which 
should form a prominent element of the instruction given in schools for 
the middle classes. 

Maps are wanted, in which the elevation and drainage of the 
country should be faithfully delineated, giving the chief coal-fields 
and mineral veins and beds j. containing the soundings Of the coast 
and harbours, and the chief means of internal commercial communi¬ 
cation, such as canals, railroads, &c. On this basis should be depicted 
in colour the great agricultural tracts, as distinguished by soils; and 
the seats of the chief manufactures. Along the coast the chief streams 
of commerce should be shown j the fisheries; and the comparative 
amount of tonnage entering every port. The use of a few symbols 
would convey much important information respecting our internal 
relations. 

Geographies should be prepared adapted to the use of such maps 
both by the teacher and by his scholars. 

If such maps and books had been in existence, the tutors of the 
training school would have been spared much labour, and the progress 
of their pupils would have been both more rapid and more satisfac¬ 
tory. 

As a department of geographical instruction, the elements of the use 
of the globes in connexion with nautical astronomy has been cultivated 
with some diligence. 

The further progress of the pupils in the geography of commerce 
and industry will be accelerated by the lectures which will now be 
delivered three days in the week by Mr. Hughes, one of the Professors 
of the College of Engineers, who has been appointed lecturer on this 
subject. - * 

The outlines only of the history of England have been read, as pre¬ 
paratory to a course of instruction in English history, which is to form 
one of the studies of the second year. The history of England has 
been read in the evening as an exercise in the art of reading, and the 
examinations which have followed have been adapted only to secure 
general impressions as to the main facts of our history. In the second 
year’s course it is hoped thut this general knowledge will be found 
useful, 

Skill in drawing was deemed essential to the success of a school¬ 
master. Without this art he would he unable to avail himself of the 
important assistance of the black board, on which his demonstrations 
of the objects of study ought to be delineated. His lessons on the 
most simple subjects would be wanting demonstrative power, and he 
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would be incapable of proceeding with lessons in mechanics, without 
skill to delineate the machines of which his lessons treated. 

The arts of design have been little cultivated among the workmen 
of England. Whoever has been accustomed to see the plans of houses 
and farm buildings, or of public, buildings of a humble character from 
the country, must know the extreme deficiency of our workmen in this 
application of the art of drawing, where it is closely contacted with 
the comfort of domestic life, and is essential to the skilful performance 
of public works. The survey now in progress under the Tithe Com¬ 
missioners affords abundant evidence of the want of skill in map¬ 
drawing among the rural surveyors. 

The improvement of our machinery for agriculture and manufac¬ 
tures would be in no small degree facili'atea, if the art of drawing were 
a common acquirement among our artisans. Invention is checked by 
the want of skill in communicating the conception of the inventor, by 
drawings of all the details of his combination. In all those manu¬ 
factures of which tast$ is a principal element, our neighbours, the 
French, are greatly our superiors, solely, we" believe, because the eyes 
and the hands of ali classes are practised from a very early age in the 
arts of design. In the elementary schools of Paris, the proficiency of 
the young pupils in drawing is very retndfkable, and the evening 
schools are filled with young men and adults of mature or even 
advanced age, engaged in the diligent cultivation of this art. Last 
Midsummer, in some of the evening schools of the Brothers of the 
Christian Doctrine, classes of workmen were questioned as to their 
employments. One was an ebeniste, another a founder, another a 
clock-maker, another a paper-hanger, another an upholsterer; and e ich 
was asked his hours of labour, and his motives for attendance. A 
single example may serve as a type. A man without his coat, whose 
muscular arms were bared by rolling his shirt-sleeves up to his 
shoulders, and who, though well washed and clean, wore the marks of 
toil on bis white horny hands, was sitting with an admirable copy in 
crayon of La Donna della Segiola before him, which he had nearly 
completed. He was a man about 45 years of age. He said he had 
risen at five, and had been at work from six o’clock in the morning 
until seven o’clock in the evening, with brief intervals for meals ; and 
he had entered the evening class at eight o’clock to remain there till 
ten. He had pleasure, he said, in drawing, and that a knowledge of 
the art greatly improved his skill and taste in masonry. He turned 
round with a good-humoured smile, and added, he could live better on 
less wages than an Englishman, because his drawing cost him less 
than beer. Some> thousand working men attend the adult schools 
every evening in Paris, and the drawing classes comprise great num¬ 
bers whose skill would occasion much astonishment in this country. 
The most difficult engravings of the paintings of the Italian masters 
are copied in crayon with remarkable skill and accuracy. Complex 
and exquisitely minute architectural details, such, for example, as 
perspective views of the Duomo at Milan, or the cathedrals at Rouen 
or Cologne, are drawn in pen and ink, with singular fidelity. Some 
were drawing from plaster casts and other models. We found such 
adult schools in many of the chief towns ol France. These schools 
are the sources of the taste and skill m the decorative arts, and in all 
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nianufuctures of, ( winch.,taste ja a prominent element, and which have 
made the designs fpr the calico printers, the silk and ribbon looms, 
(he' papers, &e. &c„ of France, so superior in taste to those of this 
country,, notwithstanding the superiority of our manufactories in 
mechanical combinations. 

' These considerations lead us to account drawing an important 
department of elementary education. The manufacturers of Lan¬ 
cashire are well aware how difficult it is, from the neglect of the arts 
of desfgn among the labourers of this country, to procure any skilled 
draftsmen to design for the cotton or silk manufacturer. The eleva¬ 
tion of the national taste in art can only be procured by the constant 
cultivation of the mind in relation to the beautiful in form and colour, 
by familiarizing the eye with the best modeis, the works of great 
artists, and beautiful natural objects. Skill in drawing fr<#n nature 
results from a careful progress through « well-analyzed series of 
models. The interests of commerce are so intimately connected with 
the results to be obtained "By this branch of elementary education, that 
there is little chance that it will much longer suffer the grievous 
neglect it has hitherto experienced. 

The drawing classes aL^gttersea were first exercised in very simple 
models, formed of oblong pieces of wood, arranged in a great variety 
of forms by the master, according to a method observed in the Swiss 
and German,schools. These were drawn in common and in isome- 
trical perspective,, the laws of perspective being at the same lime 
carefully explain#},,and the rules applied in each case to the object 
which the pupjl drew., A very little practice made us aware that a 
method comprising a more minute analysis of form was necessary to 
the greatest amount of success. Some inquiries which were pursued 
in Paris put us in possession of the method invented by M. Dupuis; 
and a series of his models were purchased and brought over at the 
dose of the autumn, for the purpose of making a careful trial of this 
method. Considerable difficulty was experienced in procuring the 
services of an artist to superintend the instruction; but at length the 
application of this method has been commenced, and is in progress. 

The experience of the French Inspectors of schools (at an early 
period after the establishment of the system of inspection) convinced 
them that, to the perfection of skill in drawing form* the practice of 
drawing from models is necessary. The best copyists frequently, or 
rather generally, were found to fail in drawing even very simple natural 
objects (in .their first trials. In the drawing schools at Paris, in which 
the most elaborate engravings were admirably copied, an Inspector 
would discover that the ptpjis were unable to draw correctly the pro¬ 
fessor’s desk and chair. It became, therefore, evident, that the copy 
could not stand in the place of the natural object. Copying works of 
art might be essential to one department of skill and taste, but it by 
no means necessarily gave skill in drawing from nature. 

M. Dupuis was an Inspector, and, observing this defect, he invented 
a series of models, ascending from a simple line of wire through 
various combinations to complex figures. These models ore fixed in 
an instrument on the level of the eye, and may, by the movement of 
th®!,instrument, be placed in a varying perspective. By this means 
tlie pupil may learn to draw the simplest objects, and proceed by 

Q 
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gradual steps through a series of combinations, of an almost insen* 
sibly increasing difficulty, until he can draw faithfully any object, 
however complex. The instrument which holds the object enables the 
teacher, by varying its position, to give at each lesson a series of 
demonstrations in perspective, applying the rules to objects of a gra¬ 
dually increasing complexity, until they are understood in their rela¬ 
tions to the most difficult combinations. Thus practical skill and 
theoretical knowledge are in harmony in this instruction. The taste 
may afterwards be cultivated by drawing those works of art best 
adapted to create a just sense of the beautiful in form and colour. 

That which a workman first requires is mechanical skill in the art of 
drawing. Nature itself offers many opportunities to cultivate the taste 
insensibly ; and skill can be acquired only ,by careful ,and prolonged 
practice in the art of drawing from nature. In the more advanced 
parts of the course, we shall be able to satisfy ourselves as to the best 
mode of using the skill acquired for the formation of the taste. 

In the Normal schools at Versailles one«year’s instruction had suf¬ 
ficed to give the pupils a wonderful facility and skill in drawing 
from models. Some complicated pneumatic apparatus, consisting of 
glass, mahogany, brass, and in difficult perspective, was drawn rapidly, 
and with great truth and skill. It is not, however, our intention to 
carry the instruction of our pupils in this art further than is necessary' 
for the industrial instruction of their future scholars. 

Some of the reasons inducing us to attach much' importance to the 
cultivation of vocal music have already been briefly indicated. We 
regarded it as a powerful auxiliary in rendering the devotional services 
of the household, of the parish church, and of the village-school solemn 
and impressive. Our experience satisfies > us that we by no means 
over-estimated this advantage, though all the results are not yet 
obtained which we frust will flow from the right use of these means. 

Nor were we indifferent to the cheerfulness diffused in schools by 
the singing of those melodies which are attractive to children, nor un¬ 
conscious of the moral power which music has when linked with senti¬ 
ments which it is the object of education to inspire. We regard school 
songs as an important means of diffusing a cheerful view df the duties 
of a labourer’^.life; of diffusing joy and honest pride over English 
industiy. Therefore, to neglect so powerful a moral agent in elemen¬ 
tary education as vocal music, would appear to be unpardonable. We 
availed ourselves of some arrangements which were at this time in 
progress, under the superintendence of the Committee of Council, for 
the introduction of the method of M. Willem, which has been sin¬ 
gularly suecesstul in France. It affords us great satisfaction to say 
how much advantage the pupils of the training school have derived 
from the instruction they have received, during the development of 
this method, from Mr. Hullah, the gentleman selected by the Com¬ 
mittee of Council to adapt the method ,of Wilhem, under their super¬ 
intendence, to the tastes and habits of the English people. Mr. Hullah 
has devoted himself, with unceasing assiduity and great skill, to this 
important public duty; and his pupils will always remember with a 
pleusure, without any alloy, the delightful lessons {they have received 
front him. 
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The method of Wjlhem is simply an application of the Pestalozzian 
method of ascending from the simple to the general through a clearly 
analyzed series, in which every step of the progress is distinctly marked, 
and enables the pupil, without straining his faculties, to arrive at 
results which might otherwise have been difficult of attainment. Wilhem 
has not in any respect deviated from the well-ascertained results of 
experience, either in the theory of music or in the musical signs; but 
he has with great skill arranged all the early lessons, so as to smooth 
the path of the student to the desirable result of being able to read 
music with ease, and to sing with skill and expression even difficult 
music at sight. The progress of the pupils at Battersea has been 
very gratifying, and even iij the brief period which has elapsed since 
the opening of the school, they sing music at sight with considerable 
facility. They have received, on the average, only two lessens weekly, 
each of an hour’s duration, and until lately have not been permitted to 
practise in the intervals, lest they should contract bad habits before 
their sense of time and trfhe had been cultivated. Of late, they have 
been permitted to practise daily for one hour. Their progress has 
necessarily been less rapid than it would have been had the entire 
method been previously arranged, as it now is, in a complete and 
logical series, as the result'of Mr. Hullah’s valuable labour. Much time 
has necessarily been expended in copying music, which will be spared 
to those who follow, and who, after Easter, 1841, will possess the 
volume and singing tablets published by the Committee of Council 
on Education. 

Those who desire further proof of the importance of the method of 
Wilhem should visit the Normal school at Versailles, various day 
schools at Paris, and especially the great assemblages of the working 
classes, which occur almost every evening in Paris, for the purpose of 
receiving instruction in vocal music. The most remarkable of these 
probably is at the Halle-aux-Draps, wherp from 300 to 500 artisans 
are almost every evening instructed, from eight to nine o’clock, in 
vocal music. M. Hubert, a pupil of Wilhem, conducts this great 
assembly, by the method of mutual instruction, with singular skill and 
precision. We know scarcely anything more impressive than the 
swell of these manly voices when they unite in chorus. 

If the music of Handel and Haydn were better known by the pro¬ 
fessors of music at Paris, assuredly this would be the place in which to 
display its most remarkable effects. Even in the singing of Wilhem’s 
solfeggios in harmony, or of the scale in harmony, such a volume of 
sound was poured forth, that the effects were very impressive. 

A method which has .succeeded in attracting thousands of artisans 
in Paris from low cabarets and miserable gambling-houses to the study 
of a science, and the practice of a captivating art, deserves the attention 
of the public. Mr. Hullah, in adapting the method of Wilhem to 
English tastes and habits, has both simplified and refined it. He has, 
moreover, adapted to it a considerable number of old English melodies, 
of great richness and character, which were fast passing into oblivion, 
and which may be restored to the place they once held in the affections 
of the people, being now allied with words expressive of the joys and 
hopes of a labourer’s life, and of the true sources of its dignity and 
happiness. 

Q 2 
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>, We hare assisted in the development of thi$ method,being convinced 
that it may tend to elevate the character of our elementary schools, »rtd 
that U may be of great use throughout the country in restoring many 
of our bestoldEnglish melodies to their popularity, and in improving 
the character of our vocal music in village churches, through the 
medium of the parochial schoolmaster and his pupils. 

The pupils and students of the training school now conduct the 
vocal music in the Hon. and Rev. Robert Eden’s church at Battersea, 
and, under Mr. Hullah’s superintendence, they also manage the instruc¬ 
tion of the village school in Singing. 

"When the preparatory course was sufficiently advanced, a series of 
lectures on* the construction and organization of elementary schools, 
and on the theory and art of teaching, were commenced. They have 
resembled those given in the German and Swiss schools under the 
generic term Ptedngogik. 

They have treated of the general objects of education, and the 
means of attaining them. The peculiar aims of elementary education ; 
the structure of school-houses in various parts of Europe ; the internal 
arrangement of the desks, forms, and school apparatus, in reference to 
different methods of instruction, and the varieties of those methods 
observed in different countries. The theory of the discipline of schools. 
Its practice, describing in detail the different expedients resorted to 
in different countries for the purpose of procuring order, decorum, 
propriety of posture and manner, regularity and precision in move¬ 
ments, and in changes of classes and exercises, and especially the 
right means of securing the reverence and the love of the children. This 
last subject naturally connects the consideration of the mechanical and 
methodic expedients with the consideration of the sources of the school¬ 
master’s zeal, activity, and influence, on which much has been said. 
To these subjects have succeeded lectures on the great leading distinc¬ 
tions in the methods of communicating knowledge. When the dis¬ 
tinguishing principles had been described, the characteristic features of 
the several methods were examined tjenerally , and certain peculiar 
applications of each were treated. The application of thc^e methods 
to each individual branch of instruction was then commenced, and this 
part of the course has treated of various methods of teaching to read, 
especially giving a minute description of the phonic method. Of 
methods of teaching to write, giving a special account of the method of 
Mulhauser. On the application of writing in various methods of in¬ 
struction. Of methods of teaching to draw, giving a detailed account 
of that of M. Dupuis. Of methods of teaching arithmetic, in which 
the method of Pestalozzi has been carefully explained, and other ex ■ 
pedients examined. This brief sketch may indicate the character of 
the instruction up to the period of this report. Our desire is to 
anticipate, as little as possible, but, on the contrary, to relate only what 
has been done. We have therefore only to add, that the instruction in 
Psedagogik is in its preparatory stage, and that the course will be 
pursued, in relation both to the general theory and practice, and to the 
special application of the theory and practice to the development of 
the village school, and of the training school, through the whole 
period of instruction, as that part of the studies of the pupils by which 
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(lie mutual relations of these studies are revealed, and their future ap¬ 
plication anticipated. < 

We regard these lectures, combined with the zealous labour of the 
Hon. and Rev. Robert'Eden, as the chief ineuns by which, aided by 
the tutors, such a tone of feeling can be maintained as shall prepare 
the teachers to enter upon their*, important duties, actuated by motives 
which will be the best means of ensuring their perseverance, and pro¬ 
moting their success. ■ 

The Brothers of the Christian Doctrine, who devote their lives'a 
cheerful sacrifice to the education of the poorer classes of Frattce, cair 
be understood best by those who have visited their Noviciate and 
schools at Paris. From su»h persons we expect acquiescence when vie 
say, that their example of Christian zeal is worthy of the imitation of 
Protestants. Three of the brothers of this order are mRinipiued for a 
sum which is barely the stipend of rfne teacher of a school of mutual 
instruction in Palis. Their schools are unquestionably the best at 
Paris. Their manners ’’are simple, affectionate, and sincere. The 
children are singularly attached to them. How could it be otherwise, 
when they perceive that these good men have no other reward on 
earth for their manifold labours than that of an approving conscience? 

The regime of the Notktiale is one of considerable austerity. They 
rise at four. They spend an hour in private devotion, which is followed 
by two hours of religious exercises in their chapel. They breakfast 
soon afterwards, and are in the day schools of Paris at nine. They 
dine about noon, and continue their attention to the schools till five. 
They sap at siijoand then many of them lire employed in evening 
schools fo? the adults from seven to nine, or from eight to ten, when, 
alter prayers, they 1 immediately retire to rest. 

No one can enter the schools of the Brothers of the Christian 
Doctrine without feeling instinctively that lie is witnessing a remark¬ 
able example of the development of Christian charity. 

Witli such motives should the teachers of elementary schools, and 
especially those who are called to the arduous duties of training 
pauper children, go forth to their work. The path of the teacher is 
strewn with disappointments, if lie commence with a mercenary spirit. 
It is full of encouragement, if lie be inspired with the spirit of Christian 
charity. No skill can compensate adequately for the absence of a per¬ 
vading religious influence on the character and conduct of the school¬ 
master. 

The discipline of the training school has been gradually developed 
with this design, and, under the faithful and judicious guidance of 
Mr. Eden, we trust, in the course of time, it may obtain some measure 
of success. 

It is in this spirit that we have been anxious that the young pupils 
and students should, under the superintendence of Mr. Eden, and the 
immediate tuition of the master of the vdlagc school, undertake their 
duties in that scene of labour and instruction. 

It is not our intention to say much on the arrangements which have 
been adopted in the village school, which has been connected with the 
training school only a few weeks. The tirfft class of the training 
school has been divided into two> sections, one of which supplies pupil 
teaeheis to the village school in the morning, and the other in the 
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afternoon, each continuing their studies in the training school at the 
periods not thus occupied. The village school will, under the super¬ 
intendence of Mr. Eden, be gradually developed as a school on the 
mixed method of instruction; hut we cannot hope that anything like 
precision in method which characterizes the continental schools should 
be attained in it, excepting after prolonged and unremitting attention 
to all the details of its discipline and management. * 

Such attention continued through the course of the three years’ in¬ 
struction necessary to the certificate of Master, will, we trusjt, furnish 
the village school with such a class of educators as may enable ifrto 
realize the chief features of those schools which are most worthy of 
imitation in the Protestant countries of Eu«>pe ; but before the expira¬ 
tion of the three years’ course, we cannot hope it will be able to accom¬ 
plish this design. At present, all that we (eel warranted to say is, that 
we are very sensible of the great difficulties which lie in the way of success, 
and that much humble and patient exertion will be required to surmount 
them. The able and zealous superintendence of Mr. Eden affords the 
village school a prospect of success which, under less vigilant and in¬ 
telligent management, we should despair to attain. 

We have secured for the village school the advantage of the services 
of Mr. M‘Leod, recently the principal master of the school of industry 
at Norwood. He is aware of the great difficulty of assimilating an 
elementary school in this country to some of those forms of ex¬ 
cellence which we have afforded him an opportunity of examining 
in Holland. He is therefore prepared to endeavour, by gradual im¬ 
provements, in the course of time, to render the elementary school a 
scene in which the pupils of the training school may prepare them¬ 
selves for the skilful performance of their future duties. The success 
of these efforts pre-supposes so much improvement in his assistant 
teachers and in the scholars, that we deem it prudent not to venture to 
anticipate results which'it must be very difficult to attain. 

The examination of the third quarter of the residence of several of 
our pupils is now just concluded. 

The mode in which the daily examinations are conducted has already 
been described. 

During the depth of winter, when the out-door labour is necessarily 
suspended, the place which these examinations occupy in the daily routine 
may be ascertained by the inspection of the subjoined tables, pp. 231-2 

At the quarterly examination the usual routine is suspended, and 
examination-papers are prepared by the tutors, containing a series of 
questions passing over the chief features of the studies of the quarter 
in each class. 

The students and pupils have no intimation of the questions which 
will be proposed, but, three hours being allotted to each examination- 
paper, the questions of a particular subject (as (or example grammar) 
are distributed to each pupil in the assembled class. The pupils then 
attempt the solution of all the questions without the aid of books ‘and 
without assistance from the tutor, or from each other. ’ 

At the expiration of the three hours the replies to the questions are 
collected, and in the afternoon, a similar plan is pursued with some 
other suljject, the examination-papers of which are distributed without 
any previous intimaUon of their nature. 
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: In this way, lTrdffese •tWpr'ttay's, air the'tttlbJSfcls 'of inatijuction ill 
the training school are brought undgf minute examination. 4 
i As soon as the answer s.'ftre ^collected, tliey’arfe examined,[and the 
elative merit of each reply is: Ascertained. A mean nuinbc^- having 
jeen attached to each question, the merit'of the reply is expressed 
a numbers above or below this mean, and thus the whole results of the 
examination may be tabulated, and till intellectual progress of each 
pupil ascertained. 

The following •series of questions*Vere issued at the examination of 


the third quarter, which expired at Christmas. We submit them to 
you, because we are desirous that you should form,an accurate opinion 
of the results of the instruction in the training school, during the pie- 
jiaratory course. The questions faithfully represent the general course 
of the instruction on the subjects to which*they relate, aud they are 
level to the capacity and attainments of the pupils. f 

’ In order that this may be more clearly evident to you, we have 
appended to the series of questions tables containing the name of each 
pupil, his age, aud peiiod of entrance into the traiuing school, at the 
head of the columns. On the left side of each table a column contains 
the number of each question, and in the next column the mean 


number indicating the comparative difficulty of the question; then. 
Under the name of each boy, the merit of the answer of each pupil 
Is given in successive columns, and in the same mauueg, the merit 
of the replies to each of the questions respectively is tabulated. 

In order that-you may possess a standard from which to determine 
the relative merit of the rest of the replies, we have likewise placed, in 
an Appendix, replies to the questions from most of the pupils, the com¬ 
parative merit of which may be estimated by a reference to the numbers 
in the Tables. 


The answers to the questions on religious instruction have not been 
deemed simply an intellectual exercise, aud the results in this case 
have not been tabulated. They were framed by the Hon. ami Rev. 
Robert Eden, who has superintended the religious instruction of the 
training sellout with uuwearied assiduity. We are erfabled to furnish 
yon "with a note, expressive of Mr. Eden’s opinion of the general 
pi ogress of the pupils in religious knowledge, during the three 
quarters of the preparatory course which have now elapsed. 

Before submitting the questions to you, we are anxious to avoid one 
source of misconception, to which the plan of the school Alight be 
liable, in consequence of our reluctance to anticipate results, by de- 
sciibing the course jye intend to pursue in the future parts of the 
course of instruction. The technical instruction in that knowledge 
which it will be the duty of the pupils to communicate iu elementary 
Schools, occupies a much greater portion of the time in the preparatory 
f'ourse limn that which will he allotted to such studies iu the two 
subsequent years. 

Every month will now bring into greater prominence instruction, 
theoretical and practical, in the art of teaching. The outlines only of 
a future course of instruction iu this most important element of the 
studies of a training school have been communicated. Some of the 
principles have been laid down, bu^the application of these principles 
to each subject of instruction, and the arrangement of the entire mat ter 
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of technical knowledge, in accordance with the principles of elemen¬ 
tary teaching, is a labour to which a large portion of the future time of 
the pupils must be devoted. 

Those studies which will prepare them for" the performance of Col¬ 
lateral duties in the village or parish have not been commenced. 

The instruction in the management of a garden ; in pruning aud 
grafting trees; in the* relative qualities of soils, manures, and the 
rotation of garden crops, is to form a part of the course of instruction, 
after the certificate of candidate is obtained. 

A course on the domestic economy of the poor will be delivered in 
the same year, which will be followed by another on the means of pre¬ 
serving health, especially with regard to t}>e employments, habits, and 
wants of the working classes. Some general lectures on the relations 
of labour and capital will dose this course. 

Those parts of the present course of technical instruction which will 
obtain the largest share of attention in the year in which the can¬ 
didates are trained, will be the geography of commerce and industry ; 
mensuration, land-surveying, and mechanics; and the history of Eng¬ 
land, treated chiefly in relation to the progress of civilization, and 
especially of industry aud the arts. 

The religious instruction will develope itself under the guidance of 
Mr. Eden, in its relations to those subjects of history in which it is 
desirable that the pupils should receive impressions consistent with 
Christian charity and truth. 

This brief indication of that which-lies immediately jbefore the pupils 
of the training school will, we trust, remove any apprehensiou which 
might be entertained that the technical character of certain of their 
present studies will overlay a large portion of the future course. 

The spontaneous preparation for instruction in the village school, 
and which will require considerable and well-directed application to mis¬ 
cellaneous reading, will in itself be an obstacle to the continuance of 
the present extent of technical instruction. This spontaneous prepa¬ 
ration must embrace many subjects collateral to the instruction in the 
school, but which must be communicated in a popular manner in an 
elementary school, requiring a re-arrangement of knowledge previously 
acquired in a technical form. 

The chief source of any confidence we have in the course we have 
pursued, is derived from the inquiries respecting the routine of in¬ 
struction in normal schools in certain parts of the continent. 

We have, for your information, placed in the Appendix to this 
Report several tables, of the routine of studies iu some of the chief 
normal schools in different parts .of Europe. A comparison of these 
tables with the general sketch of the plans of the Battersea training 
school, with which we have furnished you, will enable you to perceive 
how far our personal inquiries have guided us iu the regulation of the 
training school, founded under your sanction. 

We lay before you the questions of the third quarterly examination 
at Battersea, and the tabulated results of the replies. In the first of 
tlp;se tables, viz., that on grammar and etymology, we have given the 
age and day of the month when each pupil entered the school in the 
year 1840. It has not been deemed necessary to repeat this in each of 
the successive tables. 
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The preceding notes contain a few examples of the manner in which 
the questions have been answered, one being selected for each ques¬ 
tion, which (in conjunction with the numerical statements contained in 
the Tables) may serve as a standard of comparison by which the merit 
of the rest of the replies may be ascertained. It is a source of pleasure 
to us that a Maltese, cohfided to our care by the Maltese Government, 
notwithstanding the obstacles created by the want of a perfect know¬ 
ledge of the language, occupies such a position in this examination as 
to justify our confidence in his success, as the Teacher of a model 
school in Malta, which is his destination. 

The questions and answers afford better evidence than anything 
which we can say of the intelligent and persevering attention which 
Mr. Tate and Mr. Horne have paid to their duties. They have earned 
the reward of the affection and respect of their pupils, and if^our own 
tribute of esteem can add anything to the satisfaction derivable from 
that source it has been freely accorded. 

We are somewhat apprehensive that these questions may lead to 
erroneous opinions of our views. We are fully aware that all such tests 
must give a very imperfect idea of the real condition of a school, ami i« 
fact, from being necessarily confined to intellectual displays, oinit all 
reference to what we have always considered to be the most essential, 
as itl's the most difficult, objlfet of our endeavours,—the formation of 
moral and religious characters. The progress that may Have been 
made towards this latter object is incapable, as iu the former, of being 
shown by written questions. We can only then solicit credit for our 
intentions in repeating with all earnestness, that we hold the end of all 
these intellectual demonstrations to be infinitely subordinate to the cul¬ 
tivation of the heart and feelings. We have no wish to send forth 
simply clever teachers; we believe, on the contrary, that the vice of 
several of the German normal institutions, which we have examined, 
has been the too great attention paid to instruction as distinct from 
education. The Swiss schools appeared to us to be mostly free from 
this defect, and to them we have chiefly resorted as models for what we 
have done. 

It may also be objected to these questions, that some of them refer to 
subjects different from or beyond what it may be desirable or possible to 
teach in many schools. We admit the correctness of this statement, 
but deny the inference that some may attempt to draw from it deroga¬ 
tory to the utility of such studies for the purpose we have in view. 
The schoolmaster, whose knowledge is strictly confined to what he has 
to impart, will frequently be at a loss, in attempting to explain many 
points that occur in his lessons, and puzzled with questions from the 
more intelligent pupjls, wfipse unsatisfied inquiries will quickly gene¬ 
rate a disrespect for their instructor. It is impossible to know or to 
teach many of even the lotoest branches of knowledge thoroughly 
without some acquaintance with the theories and higher generalizations 
on which those inferior departments depend. But on this point we 
would refer to a higher aulhority, M. Guizot, with whose opinion on 
this subject, as well as in the following description of what u teuche^ 
ought to be, we beg to add our unqualified concurrence:—“ A good 
schoolmaster ought to be a man who knows much more than he is 
called upon to teach, that he may teach with intelligence and with 
taste; who is to live in a humble sphere, and yet to have a noble and 
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elevated mind, that he may preserve that, dignity of sentiment and of 
deportment, without which he will never obtain the respect and con¬ 
fidence of families; who possesses a rare mixture of gentleness and 
firmness; for, inferior though he be in station to many individuals in 
the parish, he ought to be the obsequious servant of none; a man not 
ignorant of his rights, but thinking much more of his duties; showing 
[to all a good example, and serving to all as a counsellor; not given to 
change his condition, but satisfied with his situation, because it gives 
him the power of doiug good; and who has made up his mind to live 
and to die in the service of primary instruction, which to him is the 
service of God and his fellow-creatures. To rear musters approaching 
to such a model is a difficult task; and yet we must succeed in it, or 
else we have done nuthing for elementary instruction.” 

The questions for this quarterly examination have been chiefly 
selected by the Tutors. We do not propose that this course shall be 
pursued in the questions employed in the examination for the certificate 
of Candidate, or Scholar, or Master. We are of opinion that such 
institutions as this training school (the further management of which 
we hope to superintend in entire subordination to your wisites) should 
be placed under the inspection of that department of the executive 
government which is charged with the promotion of eleineutaiy educa¬ 
tion. The humble effort which we haw! made to place iu \our'hunds 
-the means of providing schoolmasters for the workhouses, and es¬ 
pecially for tire district schools for pauper children, has not, we trust, 
been conducted inconsistently with the public interest; but we are 
anxious to afford the public the fullest warrant for confidence iu the 
future management of this school, and we know no way of accomplishing 
this object so fully as by soliciting the periodical examination of Iler 
Majesty’s Inspectors of Schools, which we trust the Committee of 
Council oil Education will allow. In the quarterly examinations of 
the training school, we hope for the assistance of one of Her Majesty’s 
Inspectors, and we trust that, upon application from you, the Committee 
of Council will consent to associate one or more of their Inspector^with 
one of your own body, in selecting the questions for tiie annual exami¬ 
nation, by which the certificates will be awarded; iu determining the 
merit of the several replies; and iu selecting the individuals who may 
be entitled to certificates. 

In order that the selection of questions may have the necessary 
relation to the studies of the year, we propose to furnish the examiners 
with the weekly and quarterly exaininatiuu-papers of the school, from 
which papers they will readily ascertain the range of the acquirements 
of the pupils in the several classes ; but it will be expedient that every 
question shall emanate only from the examiners at the annual exami¬ 
nation for certificates. ’ * 

We are desirous that some standard of'attainment should be fixed for 
entrance upon the preparatory course, and we wish to refer the 
examination-papers (employed to ascertain the acquirements of the 
pupils on their entrance) to the approval of the Committee of Council 
on Education; and that the replies being prepared by pupils under the 
feye of an Inspector, at the end of a short probationary period, should 
be approved by their Lordships before each pupil is finally entered for 
the preparatory course on the books of the school. 

AVc trust that, i'u this way,"security will be ulfotded that any funds 
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which may he tlevoteil to the maintenance of'lhis ffuin'ing *#clir.ol will 
not be applied in any way iuconeWtentty with the interests ofthe public. 

We regard these securities to be indispensable to (he permanent 
prosperity of such institutions." By the examination of thenupils at 
their entrance, and the submission of the examinatiriii-papers^prepaml 
in* the presence of an Inspector at the end of a short probationary period), 
we intend to exclude favouritism in the selection of pupils, and the 
interference of partial interests in bnrthenlng the school with Unqualified 
students. 

By the continual inspection of the school by able, independent, and 
impartial men, we hope to secure the most useful stimulus to the 
exertions of the tutors and punils; to provide against self-deception on 
their part ns to the condition <of the school; and, above all, to afford 
the public the only sufficient security against the impression delved from 
appearances skilfully dramatized to prevent the disclosure of defects. 

We are especially anxious that the certificates should be awarded by 
persons not directly interested in the management of the school, in 
order that a conviction of impartiality may prevail among the scholars— 
that the certificates may have more than the ordinal y value of such 
documents, and that the public may have only a legitmate, and in all 
respects a well-founded, confidence in the results of the training. 

We should much rejoice i^tlie results of these preparatory steps 
towards the foundation of a training school were deemed sufficiently 
auspicious to warrant the confidence of the Commission and of the 
Government, so far as to procure for the future expenses of the school 
assistance from the public funds. In that case we feel that the Govern¬ 
ment would be entitled to require that no tutor or'professor should he 
appointed in the school without their approval; that their sanction 
should be necessary to the dismissal of any tutor or professor; and 
further that, on the report of their Inspectors, they should be entitled 
to proceed to remove any tutor or professor from his office. 

We are also of opinion that the training school would not be entitl’d 
to support, in any considerable degree, from the public funds, unless 
the estimates for the school were annually submitted for the approval 
of the Committee of Council on Education, and the accounts annually 
audited by one of their Lordships’ Inspectors 

The expenses of the training school during the preparatory course 
have been cheerfully borne by ourselves, with the exception of llje.se 
payments which have been made with individual pupils and students, 
and the entirely unsolicited aid of three or four.of our personal friends. 
We have not presumed to think that we were warranted in expecting 
confidence in plans which had nut hitherto been put forth in tins 
country, until we could place before you at least a partial development of 
our views. We have therefore avoided soliciting assistance from any one, 
and, to all inquiries on this subject, we have deemed it proper to suggest, 
that the personal confidence of friends would not ensure the permanent 
prosperity of a training school, which could only flourish by deserving 
and obtaining the confidence of the public. Such remarks have not 
prevented Mr.- Samuel Jones Loyd and Mr. George Come wall Lewis, 
from urging us t0 permit them to contribute each 100/. to the expenses 
of this year. We have accepted these oilers. The Bishop of Durham 
has not been content with the usual payment for the pupil he has 
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placed in the training school, but his Lordship has requested us to 
accept a more liberal rate of remuneration. Mr. George Norman, of 
Bromley, has also sustained the charge of a pupil, whom, however, he 
has not selected. The Earl of Chichester added ten pounds to the 
sum paidwith a boy whom he recommended. 

The efficiency of the SCI109I during the course of instruction in the 
ensuing year can only be maintained by a considerable increase of 
expense. The number of the pupils and students will probably increase 
to sixty in the early part of the spring. The attention of the tutors 
will necessarily be so much occupied with the preparatory studies of 
those who then enter the school that an additional tutor will be indis¬ 
pensable. Certain of the courses of instruction of this year canrfbt he 
pursued without the assistance of professors who will attend from day 
to day. We have already secured the attendance of Mr. Hughes, who 
lectures on the geography of commerce und industry, and of an artist to 
assist in the instruction in drawing and perspective. We regret to say 
that Mr. Hullah’s services have been given gratuitously, and with a 
zeal and disinterestedness which would, we feur, place it beyond our 
power adequately to express the value which we attach to his admirable 
lessons on vocal music. We have further iucutred a part of the charge 
of the master of the village school. We propose to appoint a well con¬ 
ducted, intelligent, and skilful gardeneCHo superintend the instruction 
iu horticulture, which will now receive increased attention. The charge 
for the rent may soon increase by our encountering the necessity of 
occupying the entire house, with the exception of two apartments, which 
we eacli intend to reserve in the establishment, where we may confer 
with the tutors. The further expenses of furniture required by the 
increase of the number of pupils and tutors, the additional books, 
apparatus, and certain contemplated alterations which it will be impos¬ 
sible to postpone beyond the spring, will raise the expenses of the 
ensuing year (after all’the payments for individual scholars are deducted) 
to a balance of 2000/. at least. 

We are prepared to sustain this expense, if it be necessary that the 
training school should be carried through another stage of its develop¬ 
ment before it deserves the public confidence. In fact we consider 
ourselves bound to do so should we obtain no assistance, as we have 
entered into engagements with the pupils, which we must fulfil at 
whatever cost to ourselves. Considerable inquiry and observation have 
impressed us with the views 011 which the training school is founded, 
and we have been desirous to make a practical trial of the principles 
and expedients, which the experience of the Protestant States of Europe 
has sanctioned by a concurrent testimony. It would be grateful to us 
to receive an early assurance of confidence in the plans and principles 
which we have, with as much unreserve as is consistent with the limits 
of this report, freely set before you; hut we have not entered on our 
present undertaking without expecting that a sacrifice would be required 
of us, before the work was in a condition to obtain that confidence 
which we trust will not be refused. 

We alsq_ trust that the exposition of the principles by which we have 
been guided will not be misconceived, as evincing so unwarrantable a 
confidence in our opinions as to lead us to indulge in dogmatism. We 
conceive we may .sincerely entertain them, and endeavour to promote 
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their diffusion, without any undue confidence in our own judgment, or 
want of respect for the opinion^of others. 

You will naturally expect that this free disclosure of our views and 
proceedings in relation to the training school should be terminated by 
an account of the expenses we have incurred to the termination of the 
year 1840. We think it right to lay th« 4 balance-sheet of the expenses 
and receipts of the school, without reserve, before you. We have been 
careful to take receipts for all the payments we have made, and as we 
regard ourselves as labouring at the foundations of a public institution, 
in which our experience may be of somj} value to others, we shall feel 
obliged if you will direct the accounts to be audited. 

We have endeavoured, by a scrupulous economy in every department, 
to render the expenses of th% school as low as is consistent with its 
efficiency, and we have accordingly foregone many convenient arrange¬ 
ments not absolutely required, but which it would have beer? desirable 
to make. 

Some expenses might have been reduced, had not the demands of 
our public duties rendered it impossible to give constant superintendence 
to certain details. 

JAMES PHILIPS KAV AND EDWAHD CARLETON TUFNELL IN ACCOUNT WITH 
THE TRAINING SCHOOL, BATTERSEA. 

Drs. 31st December, 184U. Crt. 
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The balance of expenses for which we find we have4o provide on the 
1st January, 1841, is X‘1'283, which we have accordingly devoted to 
the establishment of this school. This sum arises to a large extent from 
the expenses incurred in furnishing, repairs, and alterations. The rest 
is attributable to saluries and the charge of clothing and maintaining 
the boys selected from the best schools for poor children, and educated 
at our expense. 

The expenses of Dr. Kay’s own private establishment, are of 
course all borne by himself, and his arrangements are in all respects 
separate. 

We have the honour to be. 

Gentlemen, 

Your obedient servants, 

James Phillips Kay. 

^ Edward Carleton Tufnei.l. 

To the Poor Laio Commissioners, Somerset House. 
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Normal Seminary at Zurich, Switierl^ul. 



Geography. 

Natural 

History. 

Physic. 

Introductory 
explanations, 
the ocean and 
continents, 
with their re 
spectivc divi¬ 
sions. 

General Intro¬ 
duction to na¬ 
tural history, 
description 
of elementary 
Indie*, gene¬ 
ral character¬ 
istics of mi¬ 
nerals. 

' 


Elemental I 
exercises o(| 
life voice, 
easy choral 
exercises. 



Unmetatlic ml* 
tternla, metals’ 
mountains, 
introduction 
to botany. 


Melody. re¬ 
ligious 
hymns uud 
| choral sing¬ 
ing. 


System* of bo¬ 
tany, descrip¬ 
tion or plant!, 
special infor¬ 
mation ou the 
plants known 
to the pupils. 


The coinmou Further *x- 
phenotnenn j erciies in ! 
arising from] Sol Fu, also 
thevaiioui , with Hurds, 
properties of' exercises in 
differently , lulu singing 
constituted j uud clior.il 
belies. I singing. 


Introduction Acoustic!, 
to zoology; optics, heat, 
classification innguctisiu, 
and descrip* electricity, 
lions, iutr»- 
diictioii to the 
natural his¬ 
tory ul muu. 


Con tiuu.il ion | 
of the a- j 
l>o\e, spe¬ 
cial cxpo»i- I 
lion of the j 
art ot teach¬ 
ing music. 


More extended Natural .his- Further ex- Continuation 
1 expositions of loiy ol man; position of ‘ of the a- 
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Course of Instruction pursued in the two Classes at the Normal Seminary, Carlsrohe, in the Summer half-year of 1839. 
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Couafe of Instruction in tlie Normal School of the Canton of Vaud, at Lausanne, during the Winter of 1838—1839. 
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N.B.—The figures denote the different classes. The figure 1 being attached to the most advanced class. 





Course of Instruction in the Normal School of the Canton ole Vauci at ^ausanne, in tne bummer ot JL&ib. 
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of Instruction pursued in the two Classes at the Normal Seminary in Eisleben, Prussia, in the Summer HaR-year of 1839. 
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Note. —Three hours of singing, and one hour of instruction in the art of teaching, are also weekly given at indeterminate times. 








Course of Instruction pursued by the two Classes at the Normal Seminary at Schluchtern, Hesse Cassel. 
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Course of Instruction pursued in .the Tiro Classes at the Fletcher Normal Seminary in Dresden. The course is of four years’ duration, fresh 
pupils being received and departing every two years. Those that come in the fifth half-year would be placed in the second class of the fol¬ 
lowing scheme, and at the end of the eighth half-year in the first class. Those entering in the first halt-year would be in the second class 
till thp fifth half-year. / It 
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Noti.— h. stands for the hours devoted to each subject of instruction during the weeks 















Course of Instruction pursued in the Three Classes at the Normal Seminary, Esslingen, Wurtemburg, in the Summer Half-year of 1839 
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v Pian of Instruction pursued in the Three Courses, at the Norma) Seminary at Lucern, Switzerland. 
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SECOND REPORT ON THE SCHOOLS FOR THE TRAINING 
OF PAROCHIAL SCHOOLMASTERS AT BATTERSEA. 


My Lord, London, December 15, 1843. 

The Committee ofCouncil on Education voted 1,000/. on 
the 14th day of November, 1842, towards the expenses attending 
the establishment of th# schools for the training of parochial 
schoolmasters at Battersea, and their Lordships have afiso, during 
the present year, granted 2,200/. to enable us to carry into exe¬ 
cution the plan for enlarging and improving the premises which is 
appended to this Report, on condition that satisfactory arrange¬ 
ments should be made for the future support of the schools. 

We therefore consider it our duty to submit to your Lordship 
a general account of our proceedings since the publication of our 
report in January, 1841 ; and to relate what arrangements have 
been made for the future management and support of these 
schools. 

In the course of the four years which have elapsed since these 
schools were founded, we have had considerable experience of the 
difficulties which oppose the success of such establishments: wo 
have been led to modify one purtof our original plan, and the per¬ 
spective of the future progress of the institution displays features 
in some respects different from those which we contemplated, 
when we stood upon the threshold of our experiment. 

To record the results of our experience, and to narrate the 
reasons which have suggested changes in our original design, 
appear to us duties which we owe to the promoters of education 
in this country. Our desire is, that our errors may become beacons 
to those who follow, and our success a light on their path. We 
also think it important that some of the peculiar difficulties to 
be overcome in the management of such schools should be de¬ 
scribed, in order that they may not be encountered unawares. 
These are the reasons which induce us to submit to your Lordship 
some account of the progress of the Battersea Training Schools. 

Our first step, on founding the institution, was to remove from 
schools whicn had been under our immediate superintendence, in 
-connexion with the Poor Law Commission, some of the most 
promising pupils. We were not indifferent to the impression 
that, in selecting the destitute children of pauper parents as the 
subjects of a trial of the transforming influences of a religious 
training, our success would not fail to increase the confidence of 
the public in the ameliorative tendency of national education, on 
the manners, habits, and feelings of the most neglected classes; 
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we hoped tfiat a more active sympathy might be inspired for the 
50,000 pauper children who await the legislative interference of 
Parliament for their efficient education in VgligiOn and industry. 
But ou^hief design was to ascertain whether, by training youths 
for a series of years in the strict regimen, the exact' and compre¬ 
hensive instruction, the industrious and self-denying bafiits, and 
the peculiar duties of a Normal School, we should not be able to 
procure more efficient instruments for the instruction of the 
childrcu of the poor than by any other means. 

We had frequently visited the schools of the Brothers of the 
Christian Doctrine in France, and haa spent much time in the 
examination of their Ecoles-mercs. Our attention was attracted 
to these schools by the gentle manners and simple habits which 
distinguished the 1’reres; by their sympathy for children, and the 
religious feeling which pervaded their elementary' schools. Their 
schools are certainly deficient in some of the niceties of organiza¬ 
tion and method; and there are subjects on which the instruction 
might be more complete and exact, but each master was, as it 
were, a parent to the children around him. The school resembled 
a harmonious family. 

The self-denying industry of these pious men was remark¬ 
able. The habits of their order would be deemed severe in this 
country. In the Mother School (where they all reside), they rise 
at 4. After private meditation, their public devotions in the 
chapel occupy the early hours of the morning. The domestic 
drudgery' of the household succeeds. They breakfast at 7, 
and are in the schools of the great cities of France at 9. 
When the routine of daily school-keeping is at an end, after a 
short interval for refreshment and exercise, they open their exeuing 
schools, where hundreds of the adult population receive instruc¬ 
tion, not merely in reading, writing, and the simplest elements of 
numbers, hut in singing, drawing, geography; the mensuration of 
planes and solids; the history of France, aud in religion. Their 
evening schools do not close till 10. The public expenditure on 
account of their services is one-third the usual remuneration of an 
elementary schoolmaster in France, and they devote their lives, 
constrained by the influence of a religious feeling, under a rule of 
celibacy, but, without a vow, to the education of the poor. 

. The unquestionable self-denial of such a life; the attachment or 
the children, and of the adult pupils to their instructors, together 
with the constant sense of the all-subduing presence** of Christian 

i mnciple,-rendered the means adopted by the Christian Brothers, 
or the training of their novices, a matter of much interest and 
inquiry. 

The Mother School differs in most important respects from a 
Normal School, but the extent of this difference is not at first sight 
apparent, and is one of those results of our experience which we 
jvjsh to submit to your Lordship. 
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The Mother School is in establishment comprising arrange¬ 
ment^ for tho instruction and training of novices; for the resi¬ 
dence of tin* brother*, \yho at$) engaged in the active performance 
of the duties of their order, as masters of elementary day and 
evening schools; and it affords an asylum, into which tney gradu¬ 
ally retire from the fatigues and cares of their public labours, as 
age approaches, or infirmities accumulate, to spend the period of 
sickness or decrepitude, in the tranquillity of the household pro¬ 
vided for them, and amidst the consolations of their brethren. 
The brothers constitute a family, performing every domestic ser¬ 
vice, ministering to the siejf and infirm, and assembling for devotion 
daily in their chapel. ( ^ 

Their novices enter about the ages of 12 or 14. They at 
once assume the dress of the order, and enter upon the self-de¬ 
nying routine of the household. The first years of their noviciate 
arc of course devoted to such elementary instruction, as is neces¬ 
sary to prepare them for their future duties as teachers of the 
poor. Their habits are formed, not only in the course of this in¬ 
struction, hut by joining the religious exercises; performing the 
household duties; and enjoying the benefit of constant intercourse 
with the elder brethren of the Mother School, who are at once their 
instructors and friends. In this life of seclusion, the superior of 
the Mother School has opportunities of observing and ascertaining 
the minutest traits of character, which indicate their comparative 
qualifications for the future labours of the order, nor is this vigi¬ 
lance relaxed, but rattier increased, when they first quit the private 
studies of the Mother School, to be gradually initiated in their 
public labours as instructors of the people. 

Such of the novices as" are found not to possess the requisite 
qualifications, especially as respects the moral constitution necessary 
for the duties of their order, are permitted to leave the Mother 
School to enter upon other pursuits. During the period of the 
noviciate, such instances are not rare, but we have reason to 
believe, that they seldom occur after the brother has acquired 
maturity. 

As their education in the Mother School proceeds, the period 
devoted every day to their publip labours in the elementary schools 
is enlarged ; and, they thus, under the eye of elder brethren, as¬ 
sisted by their example and precepts, gradually emerge from the 
privacy of their noviciate tp their public duties. 

In all this there is not much that differs from tho life of a young 
pupil in a Normal School; but, at this point, the resemblance 
ceases, and a great divergence occurs. 

. Tlie brother, whose noviciate is at an end, continues a member 
of the household of the Mother School. lie has only advanced to 
a higher rank. He is surrounded by the same influences. The 
daily routine which formed his domestic and religious habits con¬ 
tinues. His miml is fed, and his purposes are strengthened by 
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the conversation and examples of his brethren, and his conduct is 
under the paternal $ye of his superior. Under such circum¬ 
stance^, personal identity is almost absorbed an 'corporate life' 
by which he is surrounded. Hie sfrebgth of the tffd&r supports 
his weakness: the spirit of the order i$ the pervading principle of 
his life; he think!, feels, and acts, by an unconscious inspiration 
from everything by which he is surrounded, in a calm atmosphere 
of devotion and religious labour. Ail is prescribed; and a pious 
submission,, a bumble faith, a patient zeal, and a self-denying 
activity are his highest duties. 

Contrast his condition with that of, a young man leaving a 
Normal School at the age of 18 or 19, after three or four years of 
comparative seclusion, under a regimen closely resembling that 
of the Mother School. At this age, it is necessary that he should 
be put in charge of an elementary school, in order that he may 
earn an independence. 

The most favourable situation in which lie can be placed, 
because remote from the grosser forms of temptation, and there¬ 
fore least in contrast with nis previous position, is the charge of a 
rural school. For the tranquil and eventless life of the master of 
a rural school, such a training is not fin unfit preparation. His 
resources are not taxed by the necessity for inventing new means 
to meet the novel combinations which arise in a more active 
state of society. His energy is equal to the task of instructing 
the submissive and tractable, though often dull children of the 
peasantry; and the gentle manners and quiet demeanour, which 
are the uniform results of his previous education, are in harmony 
with the passionless life of the seclusion into which he is plunged. 
His knowledge and his skill in Method are abundantly superior 
to the necessities of his position, and the unambitious sense of 
duty which he displays attracts the confidence and wins the 
regard of the clergyman of the parish and of his intelligent 
neighbours. For such a life, we have found even the young 
pupils whom we introduced into the training schools at their 
foundation well fitted, and we have preferred to settle them, as 
far as we could, on the estates of our personal friends, w here we 
are assured they have succeeded. Those only who liave entered 
the Normal School at adult age, have been capable of successfully 
contending with the greater difficulties of town schools. 

But we are also led by our experience to say, that such a 
noviciate does not prepare a youth of tender age to encounter the 
responsibilities of a large town or village school, in a manufac¬ 
turing or mining district. Such a position is in the most painful . 
contrast with his previous training. He exchanges the compa-. 
iative seclusion- of bis residence in the Normal School for the 
difficult position of a public instructor, on whom many jealous 
eyes are fixed. For the first time he is alone in his profession; 
unaided by the example of his masters; not stimulated by emu- 
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lation with his fellows; removed from the vigilant eye of lho 
Principal of the school; separated fromjthe powerful influences of 
that corporate spirit* which, .impelled his previous career, yet 
placed amidst''difficulties, perplexing even to the most mature 
experience, and required to tax his invention ter meet new cir¬ 
cumstances, before he has acquired confidence id the unsustained 
exercise of his recently developed powers. He has left the 
training school for the rude contact of a coarse, selfish, and 
immoral populace* whose gross appetites and manners render the 
narrow streets in his neighbourhood scenes of impurity. He 
is at once brought face to^face with an ignorant and corrupt mul¬ 
titude, to whose cliildren he is to prove a leader and guide. 

His difficulties are formidable. His thoughts are fixed on the 
deformity of this monstrous condition of society. It is something 
to have this sense of the extremity of the evil, but to confront it, 
that conviction should become the spur to persevering exertion. 
We have witnessed this failure, and we conceive that such diffi¬ 
culties can only be successfully encountered by masters of maturer 
age and experience. 

The situation of the novice of a Mother School, founded in the 
centre of a great manufacturing city, is in direct contrast with 
that of tho young student, exchanging his secluded training in 
a Normal School for the unaided charge of a great town school. 

If such a Mot hot School were founded in the midst of one of 
our largest commercial towns, under the charge of a Principal of 
elevated character and acquirements; if he had assembled around 
him devoted and humble men, ready to spend their lives in re¬ 
claiming the surrounding population by the foundation and 
management of schools for the poor; and into this society 
a youth were introduced at a tender age, instructed, trained, 
and roared in the habits and duties of his profession; gradu¬ 
ally brought into contact with tho actual evil, to the healing 
of which his life was to be devoted ; never abandoned to his own 
comparatively feeble resources, but always feeling himself the 
missionary of a body able to protect, ready to console, and willing 
to assist and instruct him;—in such a situation, his feebleness 
would be sustained by the strength of a corporation animated with 
the vitality of Christian principle. * 

We are far from recommending the establishment of such a 
school* to the success of which we think we perceive insurmountable 
obstacles in this country. The only form in which a similar ma¬ 
chinery could exist in England is that of a Town Normal School, 
in which all, the apprentices or pupil teachers of the several ele¬ 
mentary schools might lodge, and where, under the superintendence 
ol a Principal, their domestic and religious habits might be formed. 
The masters of the Elementary Schools might Iks associates of the 
Normal School, and conduct the instruction of the pupil teachers, 
in the evening or early in tho morning, when free from tho duties 
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of their schools. The whole body of masters woftH thus form a 
society, with the Principal at their head, actively employed in the 
practical daily duties of' mahagiqg and iuAtrucjjug scuools, and 
also by their Connection w^th' me T'pwn Normal Scftdol, keeping 
in view and contijjbuting to prolhote the general interests of elemen¬ 
tary educatfoh, by rearing a body of assistant masters. If a gootl 
library were collected in this central institution, and lectures from 
time to time delivered on appropriate subjects to the whole body of 
masters and assistants, or, which woidd lie better, if an upper school 
were founded*’ Which might be attended by the masters and most 
advanced assistants, every improvement in method would thus be 
rapidly diffused through the elementary schools of towns. 

The first steps towards the establishment of such an institution 
for schoolmasters may be taken by "the masters of elementary 
schools unaided, if they are disposed to adopt the system pursued 
in Holland of rearing pupil-teachers as apprentices in all the 
town schools, and completing their course of instruction by one 
year’s training in a Normal School. 

In Holland, the elementary schoolmasters of every great town 
form a society, associated for their common benefit. * Their schools 
are always large, varying in numbcrsTrom three to seven hundred, 
or even a thousand children, who are often assembled in one room. 
Every master is aided by a certain number of assistants of different 
ages, and by pupil teachers. 

The ‘course through which a youth passes from a position of 
distinction* as one of the most successful scholars, to that of 
master of a school, is obvious. He is apprenticed as a pupil- 
teacher, (an assistant equivalent, in the first stage, to th6 most 
superior class of our monitors in England.) As pupil-teacher he 
assists in' the instruction of the youngest classes during the day, 
witnessing and taking part in the general movements of the 
school, and in the maintenance of discipline and order. He resides 
with hj^‘ own family in the city, and before he is admitted ap¬ 
prentice, care is taken to ascertain that he belongs to a well- 
conducted household, and that he will be reared by his parents 
in habits^ of religion and order. Every evening all the pupil- 
teachers of the town are assembled to receive instruction. The 
society of teachers provides from its own body a succession of 
instructors, by one of whom, on each night of the week, the 
pupil-teachers are taught some branch of elementary knowledge 
necessary to school-keeping. One of the most experienced masters 
of the t'own, likewise, gives them lectures on method, and on the 
art of organizing and conducting a school. V 

The society of schoolmasters meets from time to time to receive 
from each of its members' an account of the conduct, progress, and 
qualifications of each pupil-teacher in the town, not only in the 
evening class, but in the school duties of the day. 

On 'the reputation thus acquired, and preserved, depends the 
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progress of the pupjjh teacher in the art of school-keeping. As his 
experience becomes more mature, and his knowledge increases, he 
is entrusted with tpore important matters, pojd higher classes in 
the school. undergoes two pfitemsw* mtammations by the 
Government Inspector being first admitted caifdiq^ta? and after¬ 
wards assistant master, and he is then at liberty to Complete his 
course of training *by entering the Normal School,, at Haarlem, 
from which he can obtain the highest certificates of fitness f$r the 
duties of his profession. 

This appears to us a course of training peculiarly wilt adapted 
to the formation of masters for the great schools of largp towns, 
afiH likewise for supplying thdhe great schools during the educa¬ 
tion of the pupil-teacher, with the indispensable aid of a^jody of 
assistant masters, without which they must continue to be exam¬ 
ples of an economy which can spare nothing adequate to the 
improvement of the people. 

The formation of a body of pupil-teachers in each great town, 
thus instructed by a society of schoolmasters, is an object worthy 
of encouragement from the Committee of Council, who might at 
least provide the fees and charges of apprenticeship, and grant 
exhibitions for the training of thwmost successful pupil-teachers in 
a Normal School at the close of their apprenticeship, even if the 
Government were indisposed to encounter any of the annual 
charges incident to the plan. 

Few words are requisite to render apparent the difference between 
the life of a pupil-teacher so trained, and that of a young ipvice 
in a Normal School. The familiar life of the parental household, 
while it exercises a salutary influence on the nabits and manners 
of the young candidate, is not remote from the great scene of ex¬ 
ertion in which his,future life is to be spent. He is unconsciously 
prepared by the daily occurrences in his father’s family,'and by 
his experience and instruction in the day and evening school, to 
form a just estimate pf the circumstances by which he is sur¬ 
rounded. lie is trained from day to day in the management of the 
artful and corrupt children, even ,of the dregs of the city, and en¬ 
abled to apply such means as the discipline and instruction of 
a common school afford, to the improvement of the moral and 
intellectual condition pf the children of the common people. He 
becomes an agent of civilization, fitted for a peculiar work by’ 
habit, and prepared to, imbibe duriug the year or year and a half 
lie may spent! in, je^Normal School those higher maxims of con¬ 
duct, that more exact knowledge, and those more perfect methods 
of which it is the proper source,, From such a period, of training, 
he returns to his native pityy or is sent to some other town, strong 
in the confidenbe inspired by his prolonged experience of the pecu¬ 
liar duties he has to perform, either to take a high rank as an 
assistant master, or to undertake the responsibility of conducting 
a town school as its chief. 
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Theqe aj?o tUe vjews whicU have led us t<^ conclude that, the 
admission, hops into a Normal School; as distinguished tram 
a Mother School, is not a fit preparation for the discharge of the 
duties of a schoolmaster in a large towp. 

We have gradually raised the age of admission from 14 tp 16, 
and theucp to 18 or 20 years, and we are now of opinion that few 
or none should be admitted into a Normal School under, the latter 
age. 

Besides the reasons already stated why youths under 1$ should 
not be admitted into such a school, there are some arising out of 
the internal economy of a Normal School of sufficient importance 
to deserve enumeration. { * 

If youths are admitted, none who have arrived at adult age 
should be permitted to enter. The youth necessarily enters for a 
course of training which extends over several years; the adult 
student commonly enters for a year and a half or two years. The 
attainments of all are meagre on their admission. In the course 
of a few years, therefore, the youngest pupils are necessarily at 
the head of the school in their attainments and skill, which is a 
source of great discouragement to an adult entering such an esta¬ 
blishment, and a dangerous distinction to a youth whose acquire¬ 
ments have suddenly raised him intellectually above all iu his 
sphere of life. The tendencies of such a great disparity in the 
acquirements appropriate to the two classes of age are obviously 
injurious. We have experienced the consequences of this dispaiitv 
as a disturbing force in the training schools, and to counteract 
these tendencies has required a vigilance and provident care, 
which has increased our labours and anxieties. Few tilings have 
been more pleasing than the readiuess with which some of the 
oldest students who have entered the schools have taken their 
seats in the humblest positions, and passed with patient perse¬ 
verance through all the elementary drudgery, though boys have 
held the most prominent positions in the first class, and have oc¬ 
casionally become their instructors. On the other hand, to cheek 
the conceit too frequently engendered by a rapid progress, when 
attended with such contrasts, we have suggested to the masters, 
that the humble assiduity of the recently entered adult pupil 
ought to secure an expressive deference and attention. 

The intellectual development of the young pupils is a source of 
care insignificant in comparison with that attending the formation 
of their characters, and this could be accomplished with greater 
ease and certainty if they were the sole objects of solicitude. Bui, 
as members of an establishment into which adults are admitted 
in an equality or inferiority of position, the discipline is compli¬ 
cated and the sources of error are increased. 

For these reasons we prefer to admit into a Normal School 
only students of adult age, reared by religious parents, and con¬ 
cerning whose characters and qualifications the most satisfactory 
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testitfroniflls catt b6 procured.' The inquiries preliminary to the 
admission of a sturient'should in all cases, where it may be prac¬ 
ticable, extend to his previous habits and occupations, tor the 
character of the household in which ^ be 6fts‘ resided, and the 
friendships he has formed. In all cases those yoking men are to 
be preferred whose previous pursuits warrant some confidence in 
their having a predilection for the duties of a teacher of the poor. 

Our plans have therefore tended to the introduction of young 
1 men of 18 years of age and upwards for a training oj one year 
and a half, which we are led to regard as the sh<jrtest perfod 
which it is desirable they should spend in such a school. 

Our pupils who have settled in charge of rural schools have 
been encouraged by the correspondence which has bqpn main¬ 
tained with the majority of them. They have been supported by 
the sense, that as long as they persevered faithfully in their labours, 
they had friends ready to help in any casualty.* This corres¬ 
pondence has maintained the influence of the Normal School, 
when the labours of the masters prevented their writing to their 
absent pupils. We have also promoted a familiar correspondence, 
between the students who have left the school and those who 
remain; and between all wh^have settled in life, in order that 
they may have a feeling of community of interest, and maintain 
among themselves an esprit de corps, the offspiing of the public 
opinion of the school. 


The main object of a Normal School is the formation of the 
character of the schoolmaster. This was the primary idea which 
guided our earliest efforts in the establishment of the Battersea 
Schools on a basis different from that of any previous example in this 
country. VVe have submitted to your Lordship the reasons, whieh 
have led us to modify one of the chief features of our plan, but 
our convictions adhere with undiminished force to the principle on 
which the schools were originally founded. They were intended 
to be an institution, in which every objecl was subservient to the 
formation of the character of the schoolmaster, as an intelligent 
Christian man entering on the instruction of the poor, with religious 
devotion to his work. If we propose to change the means, the end 
we havo in view is the same. Compelled by the foregoing con¬ 
siderations to think the course of training we proposed for youths 
does not prepare them for the* charge ot large schools in manu¬ 
facturing towns, we are anxious that the system pursued in Hol¬ 
land should be adopted, as a training preparatory to the exa¬ 
mination of the pupil teachers previously to their admission into a 
formal School. Finding that the patrons of students and the 
fjjjends of the establishment are unable, for the most part, to sup¬ 
port a longer training for young men than one year and a half, we 
are more anxious respecting the investigation of their previous 

* s 2 
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characters and connexions, and more fastidious as to their intel¬ 
lectual qualifications and acquirements.' 

When the Battersea schools contain their complement of 50 
students, the entire charges of the institution have been on the 
average,about 55/. for each pupil: 30/. has recently been re¬ 
quired from the patrons, or friends, of the pupils, towards the 
expenses of their maintenance and education. The average annual 
charge on the founders of the schools, has therefore been 25/. for 
each pupil, or about 1,250/. per annum, when the school has been 
full. 

If the number of pupils were augmented, the staff of masters 
would require to be increased, and the average expense would be 
about 20/. each for 70 pupils, or 1,400 per annum. The plans 
for the enlargement and repair of the school-buildings towards 
which your Lordships have voted us a grant of 2,200/., would pro¬ 
vide convenient accommodation for 70 pupils, and for the resi¬ 
dence of a Principal, an officer whose superintendence of the future 
progress of the establishment has become indispensable. 

When 70 pupils are in course of training in the schools for one 
year and a halfj upwards of 50 would leave the establishment 
annually, at an expense of 30/. for the training of each pupil; or 
if the insufficiency of the resources of the establishment, and of the 
pupils .conspired for the present, with the urgency of the wants of 
the public, to defeat this plan, and to render one year’3 training 
the maximum course, 70 pupils would leave the establishment, 
annually, at an average expense of 20/. for each pupil, or 1,400/. 
per annum. 

When circumstances thus combine to prevent the residence of 
the students in the training school for a longer period than a year 
and a-half, the inquiries as to previous character cannot be con¬ 
ducted with too much care, and the first month of training should 
under any circumstances be regarded as probationary. 

Under these arrangements also, the impression produced upon 
the characters of the students during their residence is of para¬ 
mount importance. 

They are commonly selected from a humble sphere. They 
are the sons of small tradesmen, of bailiffs, of servants, or df 
superior mechanics. Few have received any education, except 
that given in a common parochial school. They read and 
write very imperfectly ; are unable to indite a letter correctly; 
and are Beldom skilful, even in the first four rules of arithmetic. 
Their.biblical knowledge is meagre and inaccurate, and all their 
conceptions, not less on religious than on other subjects, are vague 
and confused, even when they are not also verydimited or erro¬ 
neous. Their-habits have seldom prepared them for the severely 
regular life of the Normal School, much le«s for the strenuoiML 
effort of attention and application required by the daily routine oi 
instruction. Such concentration of the mind would soon derange 
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the, health, if the .course of training did not prdride - moderate 
daily oxercise in the garden, at proper intervals; > The mental 
torpor, which first is an obstacle to improvenafent> genefAlly 
passes away m about three months, and from that period the 
student makes rapid progress in the studies of .the school: •< The 
tables and examination papers appended tO'Mr. Allen’s Report 
show the state of tho pupil’s acquirements, and how-his intellectual 
powers aro strengthened, when his course of instruction is com¬ 
pleted. , < 

These attainments, humble though they be, might prove dan¬ 
gerous to the character of the student, if his intellectual develop¬ 
ment were the chief concerntof the masters. 

How easy it would be for him to form an overweeningfestimate 
of his knowledge and ability, must be apparent, when it is re¬ 
membered that he will measure his learning by the standard of 
that possessed by his own friends and neighbours. He will find 
himself suddenly raised by a brief course of training to the posi¬ 
tion of a teacher and example. If his mind were not thoroughly 
penetrated by religious principle, or if a presumptuous or merce¬ 
nary tone had been given to his character, he might go forth to 
bring discredit upon education by exhibiting a precocious Vanity, 
an insubordinate spirit, or a selfish ambition. He might* be¬ 
come, not the gentle and pious guide of the children of the poor; 
but a hireling into whose mind had sunk the doubts of the sceptic; 
in whose heart was the worm of social discontent; and who had 
changed tho docility of ignorance and dulness, for the restless 
impatience of a vulgar and conceited sciolist. 

In the formation of the character of the schoolmaster, the disci¬ 
pline of the training school should be so devised as to prepare 
him for the modest respectability of his lot, He is to be’a 
Christian teacher, following him who said, " he that will be my 
disciple, let him take up his cross.” Without the spirit of self- 
denial, he is nothing. His reward must be in his work. There 
should be great simplicity in the life of such a man. 

Obscure and secluded schools need masters of a contented 
spirit, to whom the training of the children committed to their 
charge, ha3 charms sufficient to concentrate their thoughts and 
exertions on the humble sphere in which they live, notwithstand¬ 
ing the privations of a life but little superior to'the level of the 
surrounding peasantry. When the scene of the teacher’s exer¬ 
tions is in a neighbourhood which brings him into association with 
the middle and upper classes of.society, his emoluments will be 
greater, and he will be surrounded by temptations which, in the 
absence of a suitable preparation of mind, might rob him of that 
humility and gentleness, which are among the most necessary 
qualifications of the teacher of a common school. 

Iu the training school, habits should be formed consistent with 
«>e modesty of his future life. On this account we attach pecu- 
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liar importance to the discipline which we have established at 
Batters erf. Only one servant, besides a cook, has been kept for 
the domestic duties of the household. From the table contained 
in Mr. Allen’s Report, you will perceive that tlie whole house¬ 
hold work, with the exception of the scouring of the floors and cook¬ 
ing, is performed by the students, and that they likewise not only 
nmk and clean the cows, feed and tend the pigs, but have charge of 
the stores, wait upon each other, and cultivate the garden. We 
cannot too emphatically state our opinion that no portion of this 
work could be omitted, without a proportionate injury to that con¬ 
tentment of spirit, without which the character of the student is 
liable to be overgrown with the errqrs we have described. He 
has to be prepared for a humble and subordinate position, and 
though master of his school, to his scholars he is to be a parent, 
and to his superiors an intelligent servant and minister. 

The garden work aUo serves other important ends. Sotnu 
exercise and recreation from the scholastic labours are indispen¬ 
sable. Nevertheless, a large portion of the day cannot be devoted 
tb it, and when three or four hours only can he spared, care 
should be taken that the whole of this time is occupied by mode¬ 
rate and healthful exertion in the open air. A period of recrea¬ 
tion employed according to the discretion of the students would 
he liable to abuse. It might often lie spent in listless sauntering* 
or in violent exertion. Or if a jiortion of the day were thus with¬ 
drawn from tire observation of the masters of the school, it would 
prove a period in which associations might be formed among the 
students inconsistent with the discipline ; and habits might spring 
up to counteract the influence of the instruction and admonitiou 
of the masters. In'so brief a period of training, it is necessary 
that the entire conduct of the student should bo guided by a 
superior mind. 

Not only by the daily labour of the garden, arc the health and 
morals of the school influenced, but habits are formed consistent 
with the student’s future lot. It is well both for his own health, 
and for the comfort of his family, that the schoolmaster should 
know how to grow his garden stuff, and should he satisfied with 
innocent recreation near his home. 

We have also adhered to the frugal diet which we at first 
selected for the school. Some little variety has been intro¬ 
duced, hut we attach great importance to the students being ac¬ 
customed to a diet so plain and economical, and to arrange¬ 
ments in their dormitories so simple and devoid of luxury, that 
in after-life they will not in a humble school he visited with a 
sense of privation, when their scanty fare and mean furnituro are 
compared with the more abundant food and comforts of tHc training 
school. We have therefore met every rising complaint respecting 
either the quantity or quality of the food, or the humble accom¬ 
modation in the dormitories, with explanations of the importance 
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of forming* in the school, hafeiteof frugality, and of the paramount 
duty of nurturing a patient spirit, to meet the future privations of 
the life of a teacher of the poor. Though we have admitted 
seme variety into the ingredients of the diet,, We have not in¬ 
creased the quantity, or raised the quality. Of the food of the 
school* or added one element even of additional comfort to their 
life. 

Our experience also leads us to attach much importance to aim* 
plicity and propriety of dress. For the younger pupils we had, 
on this account, prepared tr plain dark dress of rifle green, and a 
working dress of fustian cord. As respects the adults, we have 
felt the importance of checkgtg the slightest tendency to peculia¬ 
rity of dress, lest it should degenerate into foppery. ^Ve have 
endeavoured to impress on the students that the dress and the 
manners of the master of a school for the poor should be decorous, 
but that the prudence of his life should likewise find expression 
in their simplicity. There should be no habit rtor external sign 
of self-indulgence or vanity. 

On the other hand, the master is to be prepared for a life of 
laborious exertion. He must, therefore, form habits of early 
rising, and of activity and persevering industry. In the 'winter, 
before it is light, the household work must be finished, and tlie 
school-rooms prepared by the students for the duties of the day. 
One hour and a half is thus occupied. After this work is accom¬ 
plished, one class must assemble winter and summer, at a quarter 
to seven o’clock, for instruction. The day is filled with the claims 
of duty requiring the constant exertion of mind and body, until at 
half-past nine the household retire to rest. 

By this laborious and frugal life, economy of management is 
reconciled with the efficiency both of the moral and intellectual 
trainiug of the school, and the master goes forth into the world 
humble, industrious, and instructed. 

But into the student’s character higher sentiments must enter, 
if we rightly conceive the mission of the master of a school for the 
poor. On the religious condition of the household, under the 
blessing of God, depends the cultivation of that religious feeling, 
without which the spirit of self-sacrifice cannot take its right place 
among the motives which ought to form the mainspring of a school¬ 
master’s activity. * 

There is a necessity for incessant vigilance in the management of a 
training school. The Principal should be wise as a serpent, while 
the gentleness of his discipline, and his afl’ectionate solicitude for 
the well-being of his pupils, should encourage the most unre¬ 
served communications with him. Much of his leisure should be 
devoted to private interviews with the students, and employed in 
instilling into their minds high principles of actiou. A cold .and 
repulsive air of authority may preserve the upj&arance of order, 
regularity*) and submission in the household; but these will prove 
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delusive rigns if the ‘Principal does not possess the respect and 
‘ confident, hot to Shy the affections, of his charge. He should 
be most accessible, and unwearied in the patience with which ho 
listens to confessions and inquiries. While it is felt to be impos¬ 
sible that he should enter into any compromise with evil, there 
should be no such severity in his tone of rebuke as to check that 
confidence which seeks guidance from a superior intelligence. 
As far as its relation to the Principal only is concerned, every fault 
should be restrained and corrected by a conviction of the pain 
and anxiety which it causes to an anxious friend, rather than by the 
fear of a too jealous authority. Thus conscience will gradually be 
roused by the example of a master, respected for his purity, and 
loved for,his gentleness, and inferior sentiments will be replaced 
by motives derived from the highest source. 

Where so much has to be learned, and where, among other 
studies, so much religious knowledge must be acquired, tliere is 
danger that religion should be regarded chiefly as a subject for the 
exercise of the intellect. A speculative religious knowledge, 
without thqse habits and feelings which are the growth of deeply- 
seated religious convictions, may be a dangerous acquisition to a 
teacher of the young. How important, therefore, is it, that the 
religious services of the household should become the means of 
cultivating a spirit of devotion, and that the religious instruction 
of the school should be so conducted as not merely to inform the 
memory, but to master the convictions Und to interest the feelibg*. 
Religion is not mefely to be taught in the school—it must be the 
element in which the students live. 

This religious life is to be nurtured by the example, by the 
public instruction of the Principal, and by his private counsel and 
admonition; by the religious services of the household; by the 
personal intercourse of the students and the habits of private me¬ 
ditation and devotion which they are led to form ; by the public 
worship of the church, and by the acts of charity and self-denial 
which belong to their future calling. 

1 How important is it that the Principal should embody such an 
example of purity and elevation of character, of gentleness of man¬ 
ners and of unwearied benevolence, as to increase the power of his 
teaching, by the respect and conviction which wait upon a con¬ 
sistent iife. Into the religious Services of the household, lie should 
endeavour to inspire such a spirit of devotion as would spread 
itself through the familiar life, and hallow every season of retire¬ 
ment. The management of the village school affords opportu¬ 
nities for cultivating habits of kindness and patience. Ine stu¬ 
dents should be instructed in the organization and conduct of Sun¬ 
day schools; they should be trained m the preparation of the volun¬ 
tary teachers by previous instruction; in the visitation of the absent 
children; in the management of the clothing and sick clubs and 
libraries attached to such schools. They should be accustomed to 
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, the performance of those parochial duties in which the schoolmaster 
, .may lighten the burthen of the clergyman. For this purpose 
they should learn to keep the accounts of the benefit club. They 
should instruct and manage the village cfioir, and should learn to 
. .play the organ. 

While in attendance on the village school, it is peculiarly im¬ 
portant that they should accompany the master in his visits to 
children detained at home by sickness, and shonlcj^ listen to, the 
words of counsel, and comfort which he may then administer ; 
they should also attend him when his duty requires a visit to the 
parents of some refractory or indolent scholar, and should learn 
how to secure thoir aid in fc the correction of the faults of the child. 

Before he leaves the Training School, the student should have 
formed a distinct conception, from precept and pracffce, how his 
example, his instruction, and his works of qharity and religion, 
ought to promote the Christian civilization of the community in 
which he labours. 

Turn we again to the contrast of such a picture. Let us sup¬ 
pose a school in which this vigilance in the formation of character 
is deemed superfluous; or a Principal, the guileless simplicity of 
whose character is pot strengthened by the wisdom of experience. 
A fair outward show of order and industry, and great intellectual 
developement, may, in either c^se, be consistent with the latent 
progress of a rank corruption of manners, mining all beneath. 
Unless the searching intelligence of the Principal is capable of 
discerning the dispositions of his charge, and anticipating their 
tendencies, he is unequal to the task of moulding the minds of his 
pupils, by the power of a loftier character and a superior will. In 
that case, or when ttye Principal deems such vigilance superfluous 
and is content vv ith the intellectual labours of his office, leaving 
the little republic, of which he is the head, to form its own manners, 
and to create its own standard of principle and action, the catas¬ 
trophe of a deep ulcerous corruption, is not likely to be long de¬ 
layed. 

In either case it is easy to trace the progress of degeneracy. 
A school, in which the formation of character is not the chief 
aim of the masters, must abandon that all important end to the 
republic of scholars. When these are selected from the educated, 
and upper ranks of society, the school will derive its code of 
morals from tha,t prevalent in such classes. When the pupils 
belong to a very humble class, tlieir characters are liable, under 
such arrangements, to bo compounded of the ignorance, coarse¬ 
ness, aud vices of the lowest orders. One pupil, the victim ofr 
low vices, or of a vulgar coarseness of thought, escaping the eye 
of an unsuspicious Principal, or unsought for by the vigilance 
which is expended on the intellectual progress of the school, may 
corrupt the private intercourse of the students^vith low buffoonery, 
profligate jests, aud sneers at the self-denying zeal of the humble 
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student; may gradually lead astray one after another of the 
pupils to oldndestine habits* if not to the secret practice of vice. 
Under such circumstances, the counsels of the Principal would 1 
gradually become subjects of ridicule. A conspiracy of direat. 
insubordination would tie formed. .The influence of the superior* 
would barely maintain a fair external appearance of order and 
respect. 

Every master issuing from such a school would become the 
active agent of a degeneracy of manners, by which the humbler 
ranks of society would be infected. 

The formation of the character is, therefore, the chief aim of a 
training-school, aud the Principal should be a man of Christian 
earnestness, of intelligence, of experience, of knowledge of the 
world, and of the humblest simplicity aud purity of maimers. 

» 

Next to the formation of the character of the pupil is, in our 
estimation, the general development of his intelligence. The extent 
of his attainments, though within a certain range a necessary ob¬ 
ject of his training, should be subordinate to that mental cultiva¬ 
tion, which confers the powers of self-education, and gives the 
greatest strength to his reflective faculties. On this account, 
among others, we attach importance to the methods of imparting 
knowledge pursued in the Normal School. While we have 
ensured that the attainments of the students should be exact, by 
testing them with searching examinations, repeated at the close of 
every week, and reiterated lessons on all subjects in which any 
deficiency was discovered, nothing has been taught by rote. The 
memory has never been stored, without the exercise of the reason. 
Nothing has been learned which has not been understood. This 
very obvious course is too frequently lost sight of in the humbler 
branches of learning—principles being hidden in rules, defining 
only their most convenient application; or buried under a heap 
of facts, united by no intelligible link. To form the character, to 
develope the intelligence, and to store the mind with the requisite 
knowledge, these were the objects of the Normal School. 

In the village school a new scene of labour developed itself, 
which has been in progress since the period of our last report, 
and has now nearly reached its term. If we attach pre-eminent 
importance to tile formation of character as the object of the 
Normal School, a knowledge of the method of managing an ele¬ 
mentary school, and of instructing a class in each branch of ele¬ 
mentary knowledge, is the peculiar object of the model school 
attached to any training institution. In its proper province as 
subordinate to thC instruction and training-in a Normal School, it is 
difficult to exaggerate the importance to a teacher, of a thorough 
familiarity witii the theory and practice of organizing and con¬ 
ducting common schools. Without this, the most judicious 
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labour iu the Normal School may* *o far as the future use fulness of 
the student as a schoolmaster M concerned, be literally wasted. 
It is possible to conceive that the character may be formed on the 
purest model; that the intelligence may have been kept iu health' 
ltd activity; and that the requisite general and technical in¬ 
struction -may have been acquired, yet without the aptitude to 
teach ; without skill acquired from precept and example; with' 
out the habits matured in the discipline of schools; without the 
methods iu which the art of teaching is reduced'to technical 
rules, and the matter of instruction arranged in the most con¬ 
venient form for elementary scholars, the previous labour! wants 
the link which unites it to fc its peculiar task. On the other hand, 
to select from the common drudgery of a handicraft, or from the 
humble, if not mean pursuits of a petty trade, a young^nan barely, 
(if indeed at all) instructed in the humblest elements of read¬ 
ing, writing, and arithmetic, and to conceive that a few months 
attendance on a model school can make him acquainted with the 
theory of its organization, convert him into an adept in its 
methods, or even rivet upon his stubborn memory any significant 
part of the technical knowledge of which he has immediate need, 
is a mistake too shameful to be permitted to survive its uni¬ 
versal failure. 

When we speak of the necessity of a thorough acquaintance 
with methods of organizing and teaching in common schools, we 
mean to exalt the importance of previous training of the character, 
expansion of the intelligence and sufficient technical instruction. 
Without this previous preparation, the instruction in the model 
school is empirical, and the luckless wight would have had greater 
success in his handicraft, than he can hope to enjoy iu his school, 

For these reasons, among others, the attention of the students 
has especially of late been directed to the theory of the organiza¬ 
tion of schools, and to the acquirement of the art of teaching. 
Whatever degree of success has attended the introduction of 
changes in the organization and methods of instruction in the 
Village School is greatly to be attributed to the zealous co-opera¬ 
tion of the Honourable and Reverend Robert Eden, who opened 
his schools to our pupils, and has personally superintended the 
progress of these improvements with persevering activity. 

It would be difficult in the brief limits of this report to give a 
satisfactory account of the objects sought to be accomplished in 
the organization of the Battersea Village School. This would be 
a subject more fitly discussed in a work on method. General 
indications would only serve to mislead. * 

The method of convening instruction is peculiarly important 
in an elementary school, because the scholars receive no learn¬ 
ing and little judicious training at home, and are therefore 
dependent for their education on the very limited period of 
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their attendance at school. On this account nothing super¬ 
fluous should be ,taught, lest jybat is necespary be not attained. 
The want of a fit preparation of the mind of the scholar, And the 
brevity of his school jife, are reasons for adopting the most certain 
and efficacious means of imparting knowledge, ,so that this short 
period may become as profitable as possible. The regularity of 
the child’s attendance, the interest he takes in his learning, and his 
success, will bo promoted by the adoption of means of instruction 
suited to the state of his faculties and the condition of society from 
which he is taken. If his progress be obstructed bv the obscurity 
of his master’s teaching, and by the absence of that tact which 
captivates the imagination of children t nnd rouses the activity of 
their minds, the scholar will become dull, listless, and untoward; 
•will neglect his learning and his school, and degenerate into an 
obstinate dunce. The easiest transition in acquirement is in the 
order of simplicity from the known to the unknown, and it is in¬ 
dispensable to skilful teaching that the matter of instruction 
should be arranged in a synthetic order, so that all the elements 
may have to v each other the relation of a progressive series from 
the most simple to the most complex. This arrangement of the 
matter of instruction requires a previous analysis, which can only 
be successfully accomplished by the devotion of much time. 
Such methods are only gradually brought to perfection by ex¬ 
perience. The elementary schoolmaster, however highly in¬ 
structed, can seldom be expected to possess either the necessary 
leisure or the peculiar analytical talent; and unless this work 
of arrangement be accomplished for him, he cannot hope, by 
the technical instniction of the Normal School, to acquire suf¬ 
ficient skill to invent' a method by arranging the matter of in¬ 
struction. 

In order, therefore, that lie may teach uothing superfluous; that 
he may convey his instruction in the most skilful manner, and in 
the order of simplicity, j^tis necessary that ho should become 
acquainted with a method of communicating each branch of know¬ 
ledge. 

This is the more important, because individual teaching is im¬ 
possible in a common school. Every form of organization from 
the monitorial to the simultaneous includes more or less of collec¬ 
tive teaching. The characteristics of skilful collective teaching 
are the simplicity and precision with which the knowledge is 
communicated, and the logical arrangement of tho matter of in¬ 
struction. Diffuse, desuitor}', or unconnected lessons are a waste 
of time, they leave no permanent traces on the memory; they 
confuse the minds of children instead of instructing them and 
strengthening their faculties. ■* 

Certain moral consequences also flow from the adoption of akil-' 
ful methods of teaching. The relations of regard and respect 
which ought to exist between the master and his scholars are 
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liable to disturbance, when, froth his imperfect skill, their pro¬ 
gress in learning is slow;* their minds remain inactive, and their 
exertions are languid and unsuccessful. A' school in which the 
master is inapt, artd the scholars are dull, too frequently becomes 
the scene of a harsher discipline. Inattention must be prevented 
—indolence quickened—impatience restrained—insubordination 
and truancy corrected; yet all these are early consequences of the 
want of skill in the master. To enforce attention and industry, 
and to secure obedience and decorum, the languid and the list¬ 
less are too often subjected to the stimulus of coercion, when the 
chief requisite is method and tact. The master supplies his own 
deficiencies with the rod % and what he cannot accomplish by 
skill, he endeavours to attain by the force of authority .f 

Such a result is not a proper subject of wonder, when the 
master has received no systematic instruction in method. To 
leave the student without the aid of method, is to subject him to 
the toil of analysis and invention, when he has neither the time 
nor the talent to analyze and invent. 

Some progress has been made in the introduction of appro¬ 
priate methods into the village school at Battersea. 

In the introduction of the Phonic method of teaching to read, less 
has been practically done than the length of time expended in the 
production of the Manual would appear to justify, if it had been 
possible to accomplish much before the Manual and apparatus 
were prepared. The first and second books of the Manual are 
now complete, being printed, with the tablets for elementary 
schools, in new type, by Mr. Parker. The other books are almost 
ready, and all will be published without delay. The complete in¬ 
troduction of the Phonic method into the village school will there¬ 
fore encounter no further obstacle. Meanwhile the school has 
been the scene of all the early trials of the method. Mr. Senf, to 
whom the analytical labour, and the task of arrangement, was con¬ 
fided, resided in the Normal School, and from time to time con¬ 
ducted a class experimentally in the village school. The task 
has since been confided to Mr. Tomlinson, who has prepared the 
reading lessons forthe tablets and the Manual; and Mr. Macleod, 
the master of the village school, has practically tested the labours 
of these gentlemen, by his own experience, of the method in con¬ 
ducting classes in the village school. Mr. Tomlinson has also had 
charge of classes in London, in order that the method might not 
he published before its adaptation to English schools, was prbvcd 
by adequate experience. The limits of these pages do not per¬ 
mit us to enter upon the principles on which this method is based. 
It is perhaps sufficient to say, that it has been, in various forms, 
almost universally adopted in elementary schools in Holland, 
Germany, and Prussia. 

The method of teaching writing invented by M. Mulhauser, of 
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Geneva, and adopted in the chief normal schools of France, was 
introduced- by ns - into'the Battersea village school, and taught 
there by Mr. Madeed. He has since given lessons to classes of 
the ntetropolitan schoolmasters at the School of Method formerly 
assembling in. Exeter Hall, and now in St. Martin’s Lane; ami 
this method is adopted in many schools in London. Most of the 
principal improvements in this method have, since the public ki- 
struetkm given by Mr. Macleod, been adopted by tlte inventor of 
another method, who attended Mr. Macleod’s classes for his own 
instruction. His copy-books and black boards have been modi¬ 
fied by the introduction of the most characteristic features of the 
method of MuiK&user; and, as there .was no desire on our part 
to create a monopoly of instruction, we rejoice that this gentleman 
has become the propagator of the chief elements of this method. 
Some difficulty is frequently experienced in procuring the Manual 
and copy-books of' Mulhauser through the country booksellers. 
This obstacle to its diffusion will be removed. The method is so 
simple, that any country schoolmaster of common intelligence may 
learn it, without trouble, from the Manual; and the books are sold 
at so low a price, as to be within the means of all. j 

The method of teaching arithmetic introduced into the village 
school is a modification of that of Pestalozzi. 3y this method 
the theory of numbers, and the art of mental calculation have 
been taught both the students of the Normal School and the 
village scholars. All the masters acknowledge the assistance 
they have derived from it. 

We had seen the method of Pestalozzi cultivated in various 
parts of Europe, under different modifications, and, on visiting 
the Kildare Place Schools in Dublin, a few years ago, we found 
one of the most successful examples of the cultivation of this 
method, conducted by Mr. Irvine, now head master of tin* 
Lower School at the Royal Hospital, Greenwich. We never 
observed in any school gneater expertness in. mental calculation, 
than in the Kildare Place Schools, nor so universal an aptitude 
for numerical combinations. 

The method had been introduced into the Kildare Place Schools 
by Mr. Singh, of Wicklow, who had visited Pestalozzi at Iverdun, 
made himself acquainted with the method, and published in 
Dublin a Manual of Exercises for the use of the schools in con¬ 
nexion with the Kildare Place Society. . ' 

Mr. Irvine was, subsequently ’appointed head-master of the 
Lower School at Greenwich by the Lords of the Admiralty; 
and, notwithstanding the interruption of imperfect health, anil 
many obstacles, has succeeded in establishing this method in his 
class. 

He had also conduoted classes, consisting chiefly of masters of 
elementary schools in London, at the School of Method, and there 
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succeeded in creating interest in.thw new. study, and in imparting 
■ considerable skill. It is. greatly to be regretted that these labours 
exhausted lus.strength, and seriously impaired his health.. 

. Mr. Tate, the 1 mathematical .master of the Training School, 
undertook the introduction of this method into that school, aided 
hy die Manual* of Exercises published by Tims of Dublin for 
Mr.; Singh; Shortly afterwards, Mr. Maoleod also introduced 
the method into the village school.. Some months experience 
led Mr. Tate to porceive that the Manual of Exercises, might 
be condensed, and might be so arranged as to have a more 
evident relation to the theory and practice of the commercial 
arithmetic commonly taught in schools. With this view he 
was intrusted with the preparation of a Manual, which, after 
a prolonged trial, both in the Normal and Village schools, is 
now ready for publication. 

As soon as the Manual is published the lessons in the School 
of Method will probably be resumed. The Manual will be pub¬ 
lished cheaply by Mr. Parker, by whom the tables necessary for 
instruction on this method will also be sold, both printed on sheets 
and painted on blackboards. 

The method of teaching drawing from models invented by 
M. Dupuis was also practised in the training school. The develope- 
ment given to this method is due to the zeal of Mr. Butler Wil¬ 
liams as a public teacher, and to the skill with which he has 
prepared a manual of the method. Mr. Butler Williams com¬ 
menced his labours as a public teacher of this mode of drawing 
in the Battersea Village School, where he soon acquires!, by his 
awn efforts and ingenuity, such skill in the illustration or the 
method as to enable him to conduct with success the classes for 
drawing from models, which were immediately opened by hind in 
the School of Method, and attended by schoolmasters, superior 
mechanics, and artificers. The public exhibition of the drawings 
made by Mr. Butler Williams’ classes has established the efficiency 
of this method of teaching the drawing of form. Since that period, 
the pupils who executed these drawings have assembled in St. 
Martin’s church, and in a series of lessons have produced views of 
the interior. The elementary classes in the School of Method are 
re-opened, atid an upper school of drawing from models has been 
established in a convenient gallery in. Maddox-street, where Mr. 
Wiliams is now pursuing, experimentally, Dupuis’ application of 
the method to the drawing of*the human figure. .The power of 
drawing from natural objects acquired by the artificers and school¬ 
masters who have attended these classes, together with "the increase 
of their skill in design, have attached Mr. Butler Williams’s 
pupils to his course, and have also occasioned the opening of 
private classes iu the new gallery in Maddox-street. It is also 
arranged that this course shall be required as a preliminary to au 
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entrance into the classes of the Government School of design at 
Somerset IXouse, and for this purpose several new classes will 
immediately be opened. 

The preliminary measures for the introduction of the method of 
teachitig singing, invented by M. Wilhem, ar$ related in your 
Lordships’ minute on that subject; but the success which has 
attended the labours of Mr. Hullah remains to be told. The 
primary object of the inquiries which Mr. Hullali was directed 
to make in Paris was the experimental introduction of this method 
in the training schdols at Battersea, and the consequent preparation 
of the Manual. Here Mr. Hull&h carefully pursued his early 
trials of the method, adapted it to English use, and gave the first 
demonstrations of its efficiency. The illustrations of Mr. Hullah’s 
early lectures were sung by the pupils of the training school; 
and when the method had been thus tested by a prolonged trial, tho 
Manual was published, and the classes of the School of Method 
were opened at Exeter Hall. These classes were conducted at 
great expense, owing f to the heavy charge made by the directors 
of that building for the'use of the rooms, anc^for sc\eral incidental 
sources of outlay; yet, during two years, they have been main¬ 
tained by the payments of the pupils, without tho aid of subscrip¬ 
tions or any grant from the Government,* though the expenditure 
of the first year exceeded 3,P00?., and that of the second year 
amounted to 2,000/., notwithstanding that Mr. Hullah’s services 
were gratuitous, and that he remunerated his assistants. During 
the first year 2657 members were in attendance on these classes, 
and during the second year 2325, and Mr. Hullah now has 1,200 
members in his upper schools, besides those attending the ele¬ 
mentary classes, although inevery part of London both elementary 
classes and upper schools 'are conducted by his pupils and 
assistants. The method has likewise been 1 introduced by Mr. 
Hullah into the public schools of Eton, Winchester, the Charter 
House, Merchant Tailors’ School, and into the school attached 
to King’s College, London. It is, likewise, taught in St. Mark’s 
College, Chelsea; the^WhitelandV Training School, and the- 
centr&l schools'bf the National SSWety, in the training schools 
of the British and Foreign School Society in the Borough-rpad, 
in , the Home and Colonial,, Injfant S^hopl Society’s ’Model 
Schppls, in the Chester Diocesan Training School, in the Mqdel 
and Normal schools of the Irish C^finmissioners in Dublin, in' the 
Norwood 'sqjhopls, and those of the Royal Hospital, ij/C^nwich, 
and in the* majority of well-conducted elementary schools both in 
town and country. Mr. Hullah is now Professor of Vdbal Music 
in King’s College. 

The Manual is published in various forms, and the number of 
each of these forms sold by Mr. Parker may give some idea of the 
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Hullah s jrert Music is printed jfqr, three qlagsps of. Yjtyf?& .j^ep 

class being also printed both in sc^je- ' 1 ^ v P%e 



copies.of the, fifst number of each part iu score or,fpr a,separate 

Mr. Hullali’s labours for the diffusion of popular,' instruction 
in music are, for the present, completed by,the publipatipn of a 
P^‘er. ' ' ‘ 

Those methods of teaching grammar and etymp)qgy to which 
the denomination of intellectual methods had beep gyveoby the, 
late conductor of the Edinburgh Sessional School, Mr- Wood, 
have been satisfactorily established, both in the instruction of the, 
village school and that of the Normal School. In the , ^formal 
School the course of instruction in grammarjs more extensive,, 
and a grammar of more refined analysis is employed than in the 
village school, it being obvious the master ought to hay p, a, deeper 
insight into the construction of his native language than he can 
hope to impart to -the scholar of a common school. In both 
schools, however, the aim of Mr. Wood to give a logicalarmpge- 
ment to the matter of instruction in these, subjects, i3 Ipljpvvec^ i 

These several Methods have now been tested by experience 
on the most public theatre, and have become an important pprt 
of the instruction of masters of elementary schools. The ^ia^upl^ 
in which they are embodied, render their acquisition comparatively 
easy even to those who do not enjoy the advantage of receiving 
lessons in the art of teaching hy^pem from adfepts. The Sphpq] ’ 
of Method will place within the, reach of th^%p winders, of. Ipe, 
metropolis the means of acquiring the requisite skill;, pnd the^ 
body of schoolmasters, whom the Normal Schools w^l ( $pnuaj[ly, 
disseminate, will diffuse them through the, country. Every, school, 

S inducted with complete efficiency by a master trained iaj a 
orpu\ School, will become a model, fo neighbpqrfijg xfliopl^j 
which have not enjoyed similar advantages. , dn this account,* 
alone >t is important that no student from a Normal School should^ 
commence his labours in the country, until he'has acqpired a 
mastery of the methods of teaching these necessary elements. 

The arrangements for conveying instruction in these methods^ 
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MY. 1 '' Kfyfew r tm' ra&tcx'of ‘ttfe sChobl,' the^cburseOf 

inktrUcMoh BiOnifcMettukFof TfewflUhg'to iW, in’ 'Slul- 
UMriV Method of Writing* ifl’Ue ftrithiriblid fa 

the an’^f managing Uijd '-instructing' ,a clash, Urid ip the art of 

S lessors’ 1 to ’a group of cl asses’ip the gallery, as tyell as, sUijh 
ss of the discipline and organisation of sChpOlg bU his fefcpfe- 
rierice suggests. 1 To‘ Mr, Butler WlllUims 'vfybuld' have Deem con¬ 
fided *thb irf*tructfori’ 1 ili the method of"teaching drawing* from 
rhOdCis, rind to Mr. May is entrusted that 1 of ranging after the 
iriefhbd of Wilherh. *'The EJev. John fJuntCr.' tvho is acquainted 
with the intellectual methods of Mr. Wood, Conveys bin instruction 
ill 'grammar ahd etymology on those trieth&M, and likewise the 
biblical instruction, which is his peculiar charge. 

On the theory Of the discipline and organization of elementary 
schools no complete course has hitherto been attempted in the 
training schools. Sufficient leisure has not been found fbr jthe 
completion of a Manual on this subject. 

In a pfmrse Of instruction extending over a year and 'a half, a 
student ought to spend three hours daily, during six or eight 
months, in'the practice of the ar,t of teaching in the village school. 
When the course of instructieh is necessarily limited to one year, 
foul* months should be thusEmployed, and during the entire' 
period' of his training! instruction In method should form ad 
demerit of the daily routine m the Normal 'School. 

By such means alone can a rational conception of method be 
atjtahjed, and that skill in the art of conducting a school and in¬ 
structing a class without'fvhich aty the labours 6f the Normal School 
in imparting technical knowledge ate wasted, because the student 
has nO potver of communicating it to others. 


1 The Battersea Training Schools were founded in the hope that 
thi»y would be employed to assist the executive Government in 
supplying masters to the schools of industry for pauper children, 
Uj the prisons -for juvenile offenders; to the schools of Royal 
foundation fbr the army and navy** to the schools of the dock¬ 
yards rind men-of-wat, and to the colonies. 

The con^itiltipn impressed upon'Mfetn was conceived with this 
vfew. 'We intended that these schools should be under the direc¬ 
tion of the Stete fend in harmony with the Church. 

The felMdus' teaching was confided to the Honourable and 
Rev. Robert 'Eden, Vioar of the parish, and the Rev. J. Hunter, 
hy, tvhom the histructioti in the Holy Scriptures, and in the 
Litijrgy and Catechism, was conducted, and the religious dis¬ 
cipline was superintended. Our desire was that the religious 
^tmptfan ‘should be positive ; that it should be occupied with ’ 
the "dxpcMitfbn ! bf truth; and that it should be copiaua, compre- 
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heu4irig-4he( igrenkt^n^f^aof 
roaster* 

teachers with all the strength of conviction and fe eling. 


4 . fathwim$ 

law knows no distinetioaa 


necessities df all whose'services it demahda. » Paunarjwn ••WdfiUOft 
courad wvt|wy( ap Jn^ry* ft#, rSt^&effgS^ 

Withoutduttinctionof/opiiuons. Thtf'mwfers 
psyldtns by' la«r belong to thtvOhuTob oMk.giand, bu* ,<wa, jcon^ 
ceived they ’might be folwiful fo tlib.tr Chttrdn w? ’ ■: tft'beifig intoh?» 



Christian^ as brethren. 
rlrCvk 
but th 

schools *night>< 

Wifh thes^ ^plations to the Church, and to those who ^separate 
from her/communion, we depjjetj fco\$Jajcje jfche'fffilitutjoh 'uhd^r 
the guidance of the executive Government, iaora^r that,the,grew 
schools ipifleVits irngi^diatebotitfol might be supplied withmasters 

from tins source. ' , ' . .mVA-v-i 

The late Government left on record 1 the foUowtng, jiunufei (pep 
Appendix), approving the constitution of the schools, and retiotm 
mending that a grant, towards e’xjltea^ fbilTtfejp 
founders should be included in the .estimates of the, .year, „■ 

The Committee of Council, Over tvh1ch ! ybur Lohishiti hasprei 
sided, voted 1,000A in 1&42, towards th^^pep^es, 
establishment of the ‘schools. ’ < • < i m« <, ,w 


•My Lord, ■ e ,, „ t , ., Irri| , 

<Vov communicated to methedeoision of the Cpiamittfi? of Coupfiil,jon,my 
letter, applying for a grant toward* the establishment and support pf.the BaUepujp 
Training and Village Schools, and expressed on behalf of Jthei* Lor4pbips|.‘,<l^s%s 
that the permanent prosperity of these school* might be seeujrqd. Their lordships 
wet* pleased to grant 300QL, on condition that the, trustees of the pcywl BfWWffifl 
U lease of the premises which they new occupy $t, Bqttfifyje, ftpd {hat »:% Lfatp- 
nnttee could be satisfied that the schools wore likely to be ituusit&me^ W 4,9W§s9^ 
efficiency for a reasonable period. 1 , 1 . ,fi . • mi, ‘i t~ ,W1 ^ 

I did not hesitate to exprest to ydftr Lordship my detemWatyph ii9,n,P,SW* 1 
that lay m my power to carry the wishes of the Committee info .<;xflOPt>'- . , u, ,1. 
no time in making inquiries as to the terms on which PHVmbliiH ^ 

lease of the premises, and I now submit the result of tfxosaityiWigtt, |,„ K j 
The schools have been conducted with the most^rigi4efO°P<W% dnft 
therefore^ avoided expending money oaf ho repairs,p£ 

a considerable outlay on repaint is now unavoidable, J apprqheijd Uu^ abg jj| 
would be required to put the premises into tonantable repair., , j h „ / n ' a „ 
We liave hitherto, likewise, been content with iiuperfoit arrangements,, ( yt^Jpie 
ond of the class rooms as a dimng-Uall. life hove no oon}em^hh'VfWJ|ibf r ?#n't 

the communication between the different part* of .tWpremwr- ! - r ‘— "— J 

the domestic offices erd hot separated from, that path of th#|d) 
students reetdev i < , 


wm 

t '*i u o *i*| v w, i«rtl t,J aoifidid 
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(Ki 6na‘toirto«hi9 thg 

yaiJlrilLius nott&vaua t<» ({furmto ntf j f/i ti ti u -n >1 ,i ,* 



acnrjbe 

occupied.when bpvs only were 
WfetnlttloiVratefidW' f d 
4 ! h‘AVe*becoftfti ttfeUeMafy siltud welhafee admitted 
arf«mwjtd*jrt*ig 0 of stablu* attached to the.nre. 


the p/Smuss, and furnished me with an estimate of the edit of these improvements, 
amfctmrtMyfo SWwhj WHhodt ifraudlng some general, repairs wbidh may he eati- 
niMt »t 200/. II ,f ( I i , J, I , > tf I , , * ( ; 

iinwiljling to remove the training school from Battersea ; our asso¬ 
ciations with the vicar na\ e been harmonious; the parochial aehriol, which serves 
air did* mt^fefWhhol , 1 Hast attained a degree of Excellence, which, if we removed from 
tbixlp«nst*teMild ndt be reached without ,&9,labour qf years. We should not 
willingly commit the ^rhctical injustice of having raised this parochial school tb its 
present state of efficiency, and thqn abandoned it, to the great injury of the parish, 
Mk Idse'tWe aidftbf •if school t of IsIKStb meritifor the lUuatration, of method tpl our 
psipdim 1 ru, on ]r t , j ,fi ,ji^. 

Having obtained the estimate of the cost of the projected improvements, 1 laid 
the plans ana'estimate hefdtd' the 1 laitdiorfl.” He 1 agrees to grant us a. lease for 
seven, fourtSe* 1 , dirtd Wenty-dne yean, and to contribute 4001 towards the qutlajs 
leaving; ,ipQ 0 /,it 0 j hft lprosided|jf 9 p ( |hy ypjK Lordships’ grants The grant of the 
CpmmUttftm Council will thus be reduced tb 200/, or barely a tbtfsonabld allow¬ 
ance Sfrmfi&eA'gohttfcgd^^ *■*'» "•>< I i , i 

We should hold the premises at a moderate rent, and X should he disposed tp 


ments — 

Thatthe students entering the school consist of four classes. < 

t ll lV‘*pj|rts'b'wKd < bi'dHtlc the Wbrile coat of their maintenance and education them- 
shlV^s,' tit by tnet/'patrbnk . 1 These sttiddbts trill be free to settle where they please 
W^sblbab'of tlfefr fcMirSe rif ttiming. 1 / 

b ■y/'TbpSb llrho prdviile 30/. towards thb eost of their maintenance and education, 
andwho Mgkt'dp'ff^rcCmWxt'tft'BefviHhfe GeVfsmment for five years from the period 


they* hiss’ the exfcmiiidkott for the first years certificate. The subsequent 
’¥e#iratfo& Aittfd B appiy^tb this class." i 

j 3, Those .who provide 30/. towards the cost of fhelr maintenance and education, 
janar (jiv'd fCetimr fhif flie btiymeiW tit 2 if. witlfln one year of the period when they 
leave tlife raWltbiisd , 1 Tlfeie students will be free to settle where they please. 

* Tb* brustefes will uffdr fever? quarter an exhibition, of 25/. to the best candt- 


leiye tlife nftffttiisd , 1 Tftfeife Students will be free to settle where they please. 

® The brustfefes will offfer feVfery quarter an exhibition, of 26/. to the best candt- 
datefor admtiSIdliyWhd tufty be 'able to pass a preliminary examination in religious 
Kdjwldflge ', 1 TrfgRsH (jf ajnfoi r, etymology, and composition; arithmetic, as far as 
MjinUlt*' srgpbfb, hi ftr fni simple equations; and the geography of Palestine and 
Bnglihd. ' Tnd trfids triU be conducted by the masters by meaus of examination 
■£iS 3 ? oral queSbOhs. The’ sudceSsfut candidates will be admitted to one 
/'^•trilhing for 30/,'without any condition as to future service, 
i iNC mritfefes trill differ in exhibition every quarter to the ten students whose 

,jfV'hf trtdhhi^expires in that quarter, upon trial s-by examination papers, oral 
public ieifehing In the village sohool. They will award this ex¬ 
hibition to that student, whose proficiency m bis studies, shill m teaching, conduct 
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-&hb<5v •'!Wildhig*fl4m iWttdWbn 'thato^ its** of Ah# > p*eWiseB was 
! ttl$h ; &id ; 'that’ 8 &ti 9 fiftb?o*y amngeiridnti* W6re‘ maderfw the par- 

>‘<m»t->*i low*! ■»»••' 

1 UU W^’had ertpeilded upwards o7 5000?.'in'the; management of 
'tfffrAfehobls ; df thir J,(XM)/i'bad: been reeeived' ftom-djhai'pdtmw 
* an'd frifetids of • pupil& ‘towal‘ds - tbeexpetiaes of their tfaining.ahd 
' l&OCM. had been contributed by our personal friends (seej^pmdu) 
tfith udsdliMted conflderioe and generosity. i Our owbi.expenses 
amounted to 2500f •> ■ -i ••»,«!» ^i.'iu-isiasM 

We 1 felt* ) that'rita' future the schools could; notrfee tiimdkicted 

"» s ■♦■ t',11 . .’>1 ■ I -i.i .i: ftil... ;»;■■ — 

In tie institution, tod general character, shall? appear’ to the 'Dlrfe^fors' and masters 
most 1 fuUJr'jtoWarhmt ’confidence in his success as the master of anelementary 
school. This exhibition for students of the first class shall consist of 254 


any 'payment - 

, .,;g||ch l K ,? ),) . , ( j J* t {, tt t 

,, j .Stjudjtito of the .third dree triulp this exhibition free the^f sureties' frbm'the 
repayment of'25r. - " ’ '• "" " " ' *> 

<:> StndehtSof the fourth class will gain a second exhibition of 25/., andtvtilpay 
only 51. for one year’s training. .1,.. 

■ At That students who belong to the second class shall sign ah agreement to’ sdrve 
the Govemirifedt as schoolmasters fdr fire years after they obtain their fcsrflfifcates. 

41 1. In any isWdish'ment contalhfiijj a'sfchool tattiftr'ttie eiifecutiVe"G6V«n- 

' iheijt.' - ’ • uf- *-'■ i'•« i. "i r j. -f-.'.'ii o: 

;,..2. Inanyschool.eonfiectedwHh.tlUqarmyinaTj^ordook.-yM^,, . 

, , , 3, In any Institution for the reformation of criminal youth. , 

4.’ Or for the tfainfhj} of pauper chlldrcih ‘ - " ■; 

' • ' 5. In any model sehoolj partly, or wholly svtpjiorted„by ,ald from the, Com- 

, 'i . mittee of Council. , ,,, ... j t .......t 

6. Or as inspectors or masters of model Schools In the colonies, ' 

■ '■ ■ Hit ■ ,, '4,-'- I' .. | If- > . j; 

With a proviso that they shall not be required to serte for less than oOf. per annum, 
and also, that if the salary exceed 70/. per aiinum,' they shall repay to thfe Govern- 
"ment by annual (instalments, in two years, the premium advanced on their be&alf. 
An account shall be kept in the training school, of the repayment of .there instal¬ 
ments on ( behalf of the Government. ' 

B. For every student signing such to agreemto'f, ilie'G'6SerA'nient i 4hall i p*y , 25J. 
‘ to the training school, upon the presentation, of a certificate from the inepebtor, 
j that the student has been, instructed and trained for .one year, and .has, after the 
„ usual periodical examinations, obtained a diploma, certi&mg his good conduct, 
industry, capacity, 'and 'skill, 1 the subjects Upon'which'he fisi been-exartiirifctffland 
ti'the degree of competency he has acquired in each.iwhisb diploma shall he; signed 
by the Directors, the vicar, of the parish, end by .the,chaplain and rpwters .of. tile 
training and village schools, and countersigned by Her Majesty’s Inspector of 
Shhools. ' '> -• tu ■ ■ 11 

■ . Under this arrangement the trustees will aseutaothepecumvyrbka ef main- 
, • teinjng the establishment, and whatever responsibility. fluty ba connected' .with its 
management. ’ " 

*' ’fhdrderto conduct the establishment efficiently! it Will' be necessary to* Aise 
COO/, or €00/. annually by subscriptions beyond .the grants of the Committee of 
Coqucil, or of tju! patrons of students, end the payments pf flic pjipilt.thmnrelvee. 
I have no doubt that contributions to this extent cafe Ve secureu, todtnjrthe 
- etimuhis which will be given to the schools, if the Committee approve tHU atmige- 
meflt, wilt eiauro their proaperity. . ' , , „ tl , 

Oft the djher hapd. the adoption of this arrangement, dr of aotpe Similar jdari, 
appears the only alternative to the immediate dissolutiqn of tl^e schools. ; 
y . . nrw •>.. . • irww ihMMt«»tt/'aidroa ’ 

Tour Lordship's most obedient serrut, 
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without, the aid Of a feitfcipab And >tk*M>W ,WMB/|e« fffuld there¬ 
fore rise, from J2fi0fc»to 1300/, per annum* Wo, wereapqable to 
pledge our personal resources to this extent^ "4 We owlff # oi 
claim 4je grant of 2200A offered by the Comprise qf ppuncil 
’without providing for the permanent support of the establishment 
•by arrangements satisfactory to their Lordships. Wo felt it 
necessary carefully to deliberate qn the course we should pursue. 
•»- • The Battersea Training Schools had been founded with two dis¬ 
tinguishing objects:— 

To give ah example of normal education for school¬ 
masters, comprising the formation of character, the development 
qf the intelligence, appropriate technical instruction, and trie ac¬ 
quisition of method and practical skill in conducting an ele¬ 
mentary school, 

2, To illustrate the truth that, without violating the rights of 
conscience, masters trained in a spirit of Christian charity, and in¬ 
structed in the discipline and doctrines of the Church, might be 
employed in the mixed schools necessarily connected with public 
establishments, and in which children of persons of all shades of 
Religious opinion are assembled. 

Our first impulse was to remember the generous and unsolicited 
contributions by which our funds had been replenished, and to 
turn to those friends who had offered us this voluntary evidence of 
their sympathy. A little reflection, and the advice of some ex¬ 
perienced friends, convinced us that, however successful such an 
application might he, a subscription for the support of the 
schools, in the present agitated state of the public mind, would 
probably raise a new .subject of controversy. 

The Training Schools had to a remarkable extent escaped the 
fierce denunciations with which the success of almost every other 
effort for the improvement of elementary education had been 
menaced from one or other of the great parties, and we hqd no 
desire to expose them to the violence of party feuds, unless it were 
clear that some' signal advantage could thus be obtained for the 
progress of an efficient religious education based on the recognition 
of civil rights.)’/ We had no assurance that such an achievement 
could be ,wdn, by the exertions of so fluctuating a body as the 
subscribers necessary for the support of a charitable institution. 

We were unable to fulfil our original design of devoting this 
establishment to the supply of masters to schools connected with 
tile executive Government, and especially to the great schools of 
industry for pauper children now existing at Norwood, Man¬ 
chester, Liverpool^Sheffield, 0*4 about to be erected elsewhere. 
We therefore turned to observe in what sphere existed the greatest 
need of a supply of skilful and religious men, ready to devote 
’♦heir lives to the great work of spreading a truly Christian 
civilization through the'masse* of the people. Our personal ex- 
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’tiffiasf \A Iktfy^quritrth&twUW tli* Ittfesenoenofnaf 
gfoWfH 1 iit^b'Mg^iftfu^ 1 *M MW of tboiffiafcleSAcOrtf 

i&JjjbriKHgNHth’tHfl rijrft Werteri&l p«Mp«t% of' Aw^akhMaewrtJSg 
district?. • {♦''« 1 ^ b,«oiiB/l mi> o» 

1 'Wfe v ha'U'Wfthbssfed’ ffo& n failtftt! bf’ tSflfertS of 

coWlbinOd 'edocatibtf'' on’thb ■etoatieiphtfort- Of'fiafmrts-dftctei'- thd 
slavery info-VTileh the’ rfWeSSitfe^'ridd'fgliortftice <bfpatehto? 
and the intensity of commercial<competition j hsfd sold them. 

To arrest i the‘jirOgrtaaiof degerieracfy tMrards materialism and 
sensuality, |tpj>saredi3,us,to .tye the task’ most worthy of citizens 
in a natiop threatened by corruption from the consequences of 
ignbrafide and fe’xcek^WlkoouV an iong«her lower orders. 

It is impossible “that the legislature- should, year- after year, 
recdfris ’tadpublish Micfl l accounts of the condition of the people - 
a? ; atb' crintalnCc^ m the Heportsof the Hand-loom Weavers’Com¬ 
mission, or of tfio Commission on the 33nipbmneq£‘ qf WbiOeh,’ 
arid'Children, or that on the Dwellings of the four and ea^the 
Shb afory Condition of Large Towns, Without reviving to coflfeb 
an the poor some great reward of patience, by qffering' ^tiojj^Il 
Security for their future welfare. ' - , i> > t * 

These considerations have a general .relation, but' the 1 State 1 of 
the manufacturing poor is that whieh-awakens the gredfestl'appfer, 
hension. The labour which they undergo is ejtcessivej and they 
sacrifice their wives and infant? to the claims of their peteriy, a^id 
to the demands of the intense competition pf trade, Almost ever/ 
thing siTOund them tends to materialize and inflame them. 

, They are assembled in masses—tVy are Exposed to tile pby* 1 
sical ^vils arising from the neglect ’of sanatory precautions, and, 
td the moral Contamination of towns—they are accustomed to 
combine in {trades unions > and political associations—they artf 
more accessible by agitators and more readily excited"by them, , 
The time for iuquiry ip to their condition tsnpasfe the period fop 
the interference of a sagacious national forethought Js at hand. W# 
therefore felt that the imminent risks attending thisjconditipn of 
the manufacturing poor 'established the largest claim on am instil 
tution founded to educate Christjan teacher? Tor die people. ] 1-1 
We have explained the relations which the training schoolsb*dt 
td the ‘.Established QhUreh of this country} and thecircinnStariOes 
by, which that condition waS d eter ™ n ^d- When, ther^Kye/wh 
perceived the resources recently collected by the, Ohurcbi ,to, 
promote t}ie spread of cduCatioh in the manufacturing districts; we 
Spit that to contribute towards gendering thp ecLucalljm 
vided efficient and comprehensive, was an object strictly ooB?isteft& 
with the first of th£ intentions fbr’which the institution was founded, 
and wo felt that the force of circumstances had defeated the accom- 
plishfloentmf the second. 1 . , ■» »«„,«/>,*Y 

After some correspondence with the Bishop of London, we there- 
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Epi^, requested die Cte»teUJs0 5 ftf'Qp»)*«l>* *9 MWffit j»g^o.transfer, 
tl*,g*ftfeii«uiA» OWin^dH^WP fwt ^rfWfJtgeifleqtja^,^ 

to the National Society. " .^nVjf) 

lu TW» («rr»ngsw<|ito has •, ( jjppq,)bew 1 <wmjdp«?3d,vU!jdJ,.the,,copffir- 
rence ,ef . Ae ComtniiUes- of- > jQomieU - and;, tlje, >S°fWiy»; ## A 

^e,h»«e{ now!nvithdteffiea/rointi^he daection, of^eiac&poh*,. * T , /K f., 

.m'idi i'l<M Wd have tUpihonowr toiibejo'! it. yt, K j,.,nu ■>?,» bos: 
I» 'fi fii'ifcn-i'r.ftt .‘l^iiMy liordsi ydnriobadieptt^ardaints/i-ic $T 
.'awf’ro lo Yiihovf j*r.„< J«.it 

lo t»rii nrr>**l noij'unio** /% * h £>tv ^''»'hj w^u.n s in 

.«r»lno T>«ol r.i!*i,. ; o?PWA^>,qA9^0lf ;i To^^I ) I ) , l , ( 


rOw" 

'.fi^T Lpftnij i 

ero’ TO'I" 
the I 


,m*w s wrr .binvii* aur 

*,Mt Lnttnii jo w>i)ihiu,-} ‘jtfi Wl.Wtf»Aa&'.Mfyfmilrr ?°> l$4?v,I 

_A_ il__ 1 a -M _* J _!•!_i!_A 


rtrf j 


rf—rrr 


: tt r .tiff : 
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w rryp; I 




application for aid towar 

* <v i ’' ,(ift t, 


ie 

-rrn 


of (he‘£founder|: 3 tid **aijag«fcWtf>M If* 

HitMtiW ( >ip>pW4ib}Vy<W.ppot • >$ ??% l u ‘K-jSBBW* 

attending the erivgement and repairs of the school buildings. The condition of 
^6tt?t®[«l^P I gti5^ > 'nW'iirtf ) 'y6ttttit<lfea , 3otSh , ‘aeUb'eftBoW. ,,,, Tot<te l (|u»W#rtBI 
satisfactory arrangements should be made^far,: the • permanent; establish ipenjtj ( aad 



MCtli jjiayaic lutituico wv md fulfilment w 
l' W« im,t ftf*.tlf„^cbools flhoulA ?eas^, to bo 

under the control of unyate, persona, and that their future management should bo 
dbhfiaidfIB "iotile public body,' H#hifcnJ' fffttt' Mr Jjrislttbrip huttfbMs; Stid ’ charieterj 
could, with a Teasonablfe prokpect of Success,; assume the responsibility attaching to 

i some friends, wc felt ®that 
i confided, should be prepared 
to I conduct'them i on. the principles; ofitha, tolerant Church of England, and to 
acquiesre(n th? ( existing arrangements forithe internal dUeipline.and instruction 
of the Schools,, and for the "training of thd pupils for their peculiar Vocation.' Thiesd 
were ttife prHwipleV 1 did the rnetHods'tO tvhich Jb\ir Lordships bad; previously t** 
tended thet eign nf your japprobation;by a grant of 10001., and wbich.yqu wej-p pow 
prerntre^tpdistinmi^.bsr 1 a,fu^VgWt,b, f ,? 2 P 0 ^ ■;.,<•■ 

- With’.fjiis conVIctiori,’ X entered into communication with' the' Archbishop ! of 
CaritetbnVy’ihd'the’Blitioj^Of Lrindotr; 1 proposing to them to put the' schools under 
the management iofi iCommitMeof .the iNational Society, .disposed to. cprfy into 
execution,the l plans upon wfiteh tpe schools had been founded. . 

I, I found the Atchbishop arid'pie ’ish'op both cordially disposed to ScquiescWin 
tWs pttiptiM}* jj'Jinimf .,/!t <pi>n« - • .. ••: ■ ..// 

f 3bey: here sirie&iFbnTOnnlpatedi with the principal members of the CpmtpUt^ 
of,the .Naponal Society^ and, found them equally read^to concur, and lam in, 
formed that p special melting of the Society will he held'this week to consider-aid 
qMAo4<< (>•••'' •• 

■ s Jt therefor#I icomnvmjeatf, to your Lordships, the steps Which, hayo been taken 

tnwarri m fVm. tl— 1 .f_— - a •_ ( v.t J'J 


fiiMmpnt .Qf ( the ( CQnditi°n of your, grant, -viz. that satisfactory arrange^ 
. snionld raaAe fpr ihe pertiiahent establlshmeilt ah ^- 1 Support 


, - r - -«-uv . v * 4 M .« perthaAeAt establlshmeiit afi^Support M 

Itfiq&it ^mt.^proT«U '• * ^ 'M..O V f, r .• Jb* lr>Wn 

,l»-»Ji:u/oi >/,// M l^l^rafthehonou^tobe,: j 0 ^ >ir 

-uuv. 1 ««.,!' fn.if • M ^Tth*mdst 6 BefiieWfeerrint'' f!,r h ; 

The Committee of Cotmcil on Education • \*tU* v** >i t r Kv 

*)?? x ft«J>iiOnI l<>*»j|' ihi,*/ •>. i t *u/i 
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• APPENDIX. 


The Donors to the Battersea Training Schools. 

The.Viscount Morpeth , . 

The Duke of Sutherland > 

The Marquis of tensdowue i. , 

The Earl of Radnor . . , . j 

- Sfmuel Jones Loyd, Esq. . _ . 

George jDornewall Lewis, Esq. . 

Seymour Tremenheere, Esq. . 

Rev. Mr. Brown .... 

Mrs. Fydel ..... 

George Norman, Esq. . , 



Total. 


£1,450 


Minute of the Committee of Council on Education, dated Jund 23,1$41, 

The Committtb had under their consideration a letter frpm the Pqor 
Law Commissioners, dated the 6tlr of May, describing the urgent 
necessity of providing well trained schoolmasters for pariper' schools, 
and the expediency ot .enabling them to avail themselves of S trfeinihg 
school lately established at Battersea from private resources, under the 
’ sanction and with the assistance of the clergyman of that parish. 

Lord Duncannon further reported to the Committee the extreme 
-difficulty recently experienced by the Commissioners of Greenwich 
' Hospital, notwithstanding repeated public advertisements, in proposing 
, adequately prepared masters and qssistant-masters for the scjtools con¬ 
nected with that establishment. * 

Their Lordships were, therefore, of opinion, that in an estimate td 
be laid before Parliament, a sum should be included for the purpose of 
‘ enabling the Committee to defray such part of the expenses Of the 
school at Battersea tit may appear to be a reasonable compensation for 
the benefits derived to the Poor Law Commissioners, or any public in¬ 
stitutions connected with the state, in obtaining Schoolmasters under 
their direction, or that of any other department of the executive. 
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REPORT.ON ST. MARK’S, COLLEGE, CHELSEA.—THE 
TRAINING ESTABLISHMENT FOR MASTERS FOR THE 
NATIONAL SOCIETY. 


Mr Lords, King’s College, London, 5 ftecember, 1843, 

The' objects and plan of St. Mabk’8 College Will be best 
understood by a reference to the 1 papers published by the prin¬ 
cipal, tile .Rev. Derwent Coleridge, 51, A., in Whose general views 
on the. subject of education the National Society,’aftej; previously 
arranging the outline of the institutiqn, have reposecrentire con¬ 
fidence ; by a wise and liberal, policy, he Ijps been* largely sup¬ 
plied with means to enable him to realize h»/ idea, of what a 
training college for schoolmasters should prove. 

It has often been maintained by churchmen that education is 
valuable, if it be properly controlled and regulated by religious 

D ies fend dn ecclesiastical sySteni. From mis the inference has 
r£Wn that they were rather anxious to prevent the culture of 
the intellect from being dangerous than to devise means for making 
it thoroughly efficient; but to such a charge, whether fairly or 
unfairly made in other cases, Mr. Coleridge is not in any degree 
opbn. It is evident from what he has written that he desires to give 
what he conceives to be ( the greatest possible expansion to the cha¬ 
racter and understanding of his,pupils, and that if he aims at making 
his training school a Church institution, it is from a conscientious 
C0 WJ®ti°n that he can by no other means accomplish his end. 

Thfii papers from which I shall quote (as far as possible in his 
own words) Mr. Coleridge’s views on this subject, are—1. A 
Letter to the Secretary of the National Society on the Training 
College, (dated 14th Jun6, 1842, 14 months after the first pupils 
had been received into the institution,) with its Appendices; and 
2. 'A Setrrfon preached at the Opening of the Chapel on the 7th 
of May, 1843. 

, Theory and, aijn of thfi Institution. —Resting upon the ground 
' S ^ e , aD d by consequence the right and privilege,of 

C Church tq be the teacher of the nation, Mr. Coleridge’s efforts 
fiave been mainly .directed to form the character of his pupils in 
accordance with Church principles, f to rarie up a body of teachers 
who might,-appreciate the ’Scriptural character of the English 
Church, and who should feel themselves to be living, intelligent, 
and responsible agents in the carrying out of her system. For 
such an end they must prove (so far as such a result can be 
secured by any system of training within the reach of man) capa- 
le of communicating that entire preparation of heart and mind 
Qy which, with the help of God’s Holy Spirit, the due reception 


* Sermon, p. 8. 


^ • f Letter, p. 10. 



* 8emon, p. 8. f Samoa, p. 10. - - 
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are practically useful for the industrial purposes of the college, 
Formerly the estate l^puton, whose commo, 

dious mansion near tbefe; raiemsMwaf pmperty affords, In 
addition to an excellent $esraen£r ftrf^e'priiseipifc a committee* 
room, a spaoic'- ^ ^nd lofty lecture-rooriC Kiting an ma of 1070 
feet, the ■ t{ Were fitted by the l$te awnepTmth hand* 

somo bookcases, abore j|hich are easts frortK the jBlgin wnarbles* 
a diningwll^area feet), and offices, * y^yi iW 

BuildimS. f jfhrmitories .—Attached to this has he«b Wpcted, 
in one of the Italian styles, a quadrangle, in whidfc are ^ situ ate 
the’Horafjjtories of the pupils, a separate bed-room (wth feet) 
being appropriated to each. The ' derangement dfThfSfe will be 
best understood from the anhexed jriart? from which it wflfil bfe seen 
that them hre two stories, containing each 22 snt^ll sleep ng- 
rooms, together with the towers at the two outer a$MfU&» isgefi of 
which coquina a sitting-room, a master’s bed-roottbj fgfrdhree 
smaller Chambers for boys, thus providing acihmmodatioiig&r fifty 
students and two masters. Underneath"are I oat-^hambers, work* 
shops fitted up with carpenters’ benches, a Jhoe and knife room, 
&c. The laundry is a separate building; one eflfi of this has 
been fitted up as an infirmary, and in the centre' are store-rooms 
for potatoes anti apples, and other products’ of the farm and 
garden.* 

Practising School .—The practising school is situate near the 
chapel, on the north side of the grounds. It is an Octagonal 
building, affording accommodation for six classes in addition to 
those that may be arranged on the gallery. Its form will be seen 
by the accompanying plan. In the centre is the fire-place, and 1 
oyer this, on the sides of the brickwork forming the ventilating 
apparatus and the chimneys, have been fitted black-boards and 
conveniences for suspending maps and musical tablets, so as that 
they may be seen by the classes opposite. Independently of the 
central square area, each side of which measures 20 feet; the 
recesses provide accommodation for 260 children. A cottage on 
the premises, situated near the practising school, has been fitted 
up during the present year for the acedqi motivation of the two 
higher classes, in separate rooms, the area of each being about 
259 feet. In one of these there are seats for 12, in the other for 
20 children. „ 

The children in attendance at this school, having been under 
instruction less than a year at the period of my inspection, were 
not formally examined by me. I saw, however, enough *of their 
attainments to be satisfied that their master, Mr. B. 6. Johns,' 
was doing his work, under the superintendence of the principal, £n 
such a way as would give satisfaction to the friends of the college. 
The children are collected from the neighbourhood, and are of 
age and class commonly in attendance at National Schools, X 


K^ort, National Society, 1842, p. 74 . 
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list of the books used is subjoined in a note.* During the month 
of November, 1843, the number of children in the school was 
158 5 of these, on the average, there was a daily attendance of 
142. Sickness is the only allowable cause of absence. 

The teachers and masters of the training establishment consist 


H* Bookl uied in ike Sis Lower Claim. 

Bible. First and Second Reading Book. 

New Testament. . Biahop Short’* Reading Card*. 

Prayer Book, with Scriptural References. Table and Spelling Cards. 

Lessons froth Teacher’s Assistant. Outline of Grammar. 

Prophecies relatiug to our Saviour. O’Sullivan’s Geography. 

Life of Christ, compiled from * e Pro- Hogarth’s History of Ragland. 

phetic Writings of the Old Testament. Bishop Short’s Chronological Tables. 
Parables, Miracles of otrr Saviour. Maps published by the C. K. Society. 

Our Lord's Sermon on the Mount. Prefixes and Affixes. 

Collect Books. * Crank’s Arithmetic. 

Church Catechism. m Central School, 1, 2, 3. 

Second and third Books treading), pab- Reading Books. 

Lebed by the C. X. Society. 


Roads uttd is Ike Cion-roam. 


Bible, 

Prayer Book, with Scripture Proofs. 
Nelson’s Fasts, Festivals. 

Sinclair's Catechism. 

Ham sty’s Catechism. 

Papier’s Church History (abridged). 
Watts’ Scripture History.' 
WilberfoKe’s Five Empire*. 

Classified Spelhng Book, 


Macculkieh’s English Grammar. 
Bridge’s Algebra. 

Crank’s Arithmetic. 

Simpson's Euclid. 

Joyce's Dialogues. 

Botanical Rambles. 

History of England. 

Seott’s History of Scotland. 

# 
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of a principal, a vice-principal, a-general master, a teacher of 
music, a teacher of drawing, and an industrial master or steward. 

Staff of Masters.—-'The principal is the Rev. Derwent Cole¬ 
ridge, M.A., of St. John’s College, Cambridge, who, on the Sun¬ 
days and other holy, days, gives a lecture in theology to the 
collected students, and takes a share with the vice-principal in 
the public service at the chapel;—in the morning reading the 
lessons, taking the Communion service, and preaching; in the 
afternoon publicly catechising the children of the school after the 
second lesson, ana chanting a portion of the service. 

On the week-days the principal is engaged beforedbreakfast in 
the classical instruction of the two upper classes on alternate days 
for fciftr days in the week. On Saturdays he gives an English 
lesson, and on Mondays an examination to the lower classes on 
alternate weeks in the Latin instruction of the previous fortnight. 
Alter the morning service, which he shares with the vice-principal, 
(two of the pupils reading the lessons,) the principal is engaged 
in correspondence, inspection, writing reports, the reception of 
visiters, and the like. Occasionally at the evening prayers he 
gives another lecture. The vice-principal js the Rev. Thomas 
Helmore, B.A., of Magdalen Hall, Oxford, who also fills the 
part of precentor and superintendent of the music. In the morn¬ 
ing he takes a Latin class, subsequently the main part of the 
musical service in the chapel, afterwards till twelve he is en¬ 
gaged in teaching theology, history, and geography, the hour and 
three quarters being divided between two classes. 

On two afternoons in the week, from five to six, he is engaged 
in a similar way, four afternoons being given to drawing and 
music not uuder his superintendence. 

Every evening also, from six to seven, he gives a lesson in the 
theory of music to an advanced class, and on Saturdays, at twelve, a 
lecture of an hour and a half to the children in tl& practising school. 

The mathematical, writing, and general master is Mr. W. H. 
Crank, who during all the school hours is in attendance on the 
pupils, remaining with them after evening prayers until nine p.m., 
a little before they retire to rest, and to whom the instruction in 
Latin of the lower classes, subject to the periodical examination of 
the principal, is for the most part entrusted. 

Mr. E. C. May, one of Mr. Hullah’s principal assistants, attends 
to instruct the pupils in music on two afternoons during the week. 

Mr. T. J. Rawlins attends twice a-week as drawing master. 
Under his instruction the pupils have been enabled to construct 
their own models, according to the patterns sold by Mr. Parker, 
under the sanction of your Lordships. 

Mr. Henry Strickland is industrial master and steward, super¬ 
intending (with the aid of one of the older pupils as clerk) the 
expenditure of the household, and being responsible for the 
conduct of the boys during their employment out of doors. 
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General Time Table (Winter). 
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St. Mark's Cnlleye, Chelsea. 

Routine of Study .—'The general routine of study, will best be 
understood from the subjoined scheme; it should, however, be 
mentioned that, owing to the progressive increase of numbers and 
other causes, no scheme can yet be put forth which can be consi¬ 
dered, in all its parts, as of a permanent character. 

Remarks on Routine of Study. Latin .—As it is considered 
a leading object of national education* as viewed in connexion 
with the church to raise the speech, and by implication the 
understanding of the people to the level of the Liturgy, the 
uses of language, that priceless talentf of reading the thoughts 
of others aud of Communicating our own in writing, has been 
kept prominently in view dfe one of those first principles by 
which the studies of the college should be regulated; and in 
conformity with these notions Latin is taught, (so far as may be 
necessary to lay the foundations of a sound acquaintance with the 
accidence, syntax, and etymology of’that language,) as an essen¬ 
tial part of the course. This knowledge has been considered, if 
not necessary for the teacher of English, to be, at least, in the 
highest degree useful.J The majority ‘of the pupils are not 
carried beyond the accidence of the Eton Latin Grammar and 
Arnold’s third Latin exorcise book; a few .who previously to 
their admission bad acquired the rudiments, have been carried 
farther, and some five or six who have attained a knowledge of 
Greek, apart from the teaching of the institution, are encouraged 
by the principal in its cultivation, so far as may conduce to the 
understanding of the original text of the New Testament, on the 
express provision, however, that these and the like studies do not 
in the slightest degree interfere with the more immediate objects of 
the institution, or with the due performance of its humblest 
duties. 

Attendance in Practising Sdmol. —F.iglit students from the 
college are in daily attendance at the practising school, six of 
whom manage respectively the six lower classes, two the upper 
and lower removes in the class rooms. 

At the first opening of the practising school the duration of 
each teacher’s attendance was undetermined and uncertain. As 
soou ; however, as the number of students at the college had so far 
increased as to admit of a definite lime being fixed on as the 
duration of tile attendance of each set of teachers, it only re¬ 
mained to he considered from what class at the college these 
should be chosen, and what period of attendance would prove most 
beneficial to themselves and the children committed to their care. 
After some time the following arrangement was found to be the 
best, vi/., that the six teachers lor the school should he selected 
h'om the first and second classes at the college, and that their 
period of attendance should he one month; while for the two 

. ■ --5.-— 

. Letter, l>. 20. f Sermon, p. 9, { Letter, p. 20. 
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classrooms teachers shot\l<l be chosen from the first class only, 
their period of attendance varying horn six to eight weeks- Ail 
these attend both morning and afternoon. In addition to these 
eight, a ninth teacher is occasionally employed in superintending 
the others, so that he may not only acquire the art of managing 
a class, but also obtain a thorough knowledge of the working 
of the whole school. This important office is entrusted to the 
student as his final preparatidn before leaving the college. 

Qualifications of Pupils on admission. —The ago at which the 
youths are admitted into the college ranges between 14 and 18 
years, 15 or 16 being considered as the most desirable age.* A 
groundwork of good must be apparent in the character, for though 
much may be done for youths afterwards, yet much cannot he 
undone. The college is not a school of correction, therefore the 
principle of selection cannot be dispensed with. The testimonials 
required (all of which must be countersigned by a clergyman) are :f 
“l. A certificate of baptism; 2. A declaration from the parents 
or guardians of the youth, stating that he has attended the services 
of the Church of England, with their consent and approbation, for 
the space of, at least, one twelvemonth previous to the date of 
the application; 3. A medical certificate, according to a printed 
form ; 4. A recommendation from a clergyman, who is requested 
to siate, as particularly as possible, the grounds on which it is 
given, as well for the satisfaction of the .National Society as to 
prevent disappointment, and needless expense on the part of the 
youth and his friends. Good moral character, amiability, truth¬ 
fulness, and diligence, are indispensable requisites. Euttiler in¬ 
formation is solicited as to the youth’s temper and disposition, his 
abilities and attainments, his tastes and habits, his age, size, and 
physical strength, and as to any other matters from which his 
general fitness for the-office of schoolmaster may be inferred. A 
certain degree of bodily as well as mental vigour is deemed indis¬ 
pensable. A strong healthy well-grown lad, of amiable disposition 
and promising talents, who shows an evident desire of knowledge, 
and lias made a good use of the opportunities which he has 
already enjoyed, though these may not have been great, is con¬ 
sidered to be the description of youth best fitted to fulfil the designs 
of the institution. " 

Mode of Admission. —“These certificates having been received 
and approved, the youth is directed to present himself for examina¬ 
tion at the college. lie is expected to read English prose with 
propriety, to spell correctly from dictation, to write a good hand, 
to he well acquainted with the outlines of Scripture history, and 
to show considerable readiness in working the fundamental rul.es 
of arithmetic. Any further knowledge which he may possess, of 
whatever kind, is in his favour, not only, or so much, lor its own 


* Letter, p, 11, f Appendix to Letter, j>. 39. 
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sake, as on account of the studious turn of mind and aptness for 
receiving instruction which it may appear to indicate. A talent 
for vocal music and drawing is particularly desirable. 

“ In the eveut of his passing this examination with credit, he is 
received into the college, and remains there on probation for the 
first three months ,• after which, if his conduct shall have been 
satisfactory and he shall be found to possess the necessary qualifi¬ 
cations, he is apprenticed to the National Society. From this 
period, till the age of 21, the society is responsible for his educa¬ 
tion, clothing, and maintenance, being at liberty to make use of 
his services as a schoolmaster at any time and in any way that 
maybe thought proper. In^eneral the period during which the 
apprentices are expected to remain under instruction at the col¬ 
lege is three years, after which time they are to be placed in 
situations cither as the masters of small schools, or more com¬ 
monly as assistants in large ones.” At. the time of my examina¬ 
tion only one pupil had left the institution to be employed as a 
teacher, lie is engaged as assistant to Mr. Irvine in the in¬ 
struction of the first elass in the lower school attached to Greenwich 
Hospital. 

Cost of Maintenance to Pupils .—Three annual payments of 
twenty-five pounds (the first, to he paid at entrance) and one outfit 
of clothes are required with each youth. The above payments 
(which taken collectively may be regarded in the light of an ap¬ 
prentice fee) are ill particular cases commuted for a single sum. 
The outfit of clothes is not required till the end of the first three 
months; it costs seven guineas. Mach pupil is required to come 
decently provided with apparel, which is returned to his friends, 
if required.* 

Circumstances of the Pupils .—At the time of my examination 
there were 46 pupils under instruction, whose professed acquire¬ 
ments, at the time of their admission, (which in very many eases 
were found to he merely nominal,) are given in the following scheme. 
The figures characterising each pupil are the same as those by 
which they are designated in the abstracts of the results of my 
examination, printed at page 304 and following pages:— 


Figure 

1 h»Tac- 
terlrlng 
the ] iipd. 

A ge of the 
Pupil at 
Admission. 

Standing' 
of the* Pupil 
in tin* 
Institution. 

Pies ions Condition. 

Acquirement* »t the time of Admission 
into the Institution. 

X 

Yis. Mill,-. 
17 3 

Ym. Mills. 
2 1 

Salaried assistant in a Lon¬ 
don Natiou.il School. 

Arithmetic, as far ns the Square Root 
Elements of English Grammar. 

,, (leogiuphy. 

i, English llistuiy. 

Z 

- 

17 2 ( 

2 1 

Salaried assistant in a Lon¬ 
don Nut tonal School, subse¬ 
quently a solicitor’s clink. 

Arithmetic, as far as th** llule of Three. 
Elements of English Giammar. 

,, (i«*ograpliv. 

,, English History. 
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Figure 
Chirac - 
lerisiug 
the Pupil 

Age of the 
Pupil at 
Admission. 

Standing 
of the Pupil 
In the 
Institution. 

Previous Condition. 

Acquirements at the time of Admission 
into the Institution. * 

3 

Yrs. 

17 

Mtlis. 

1 

Yrs. 

2 

Mtlis. 

1 

At a Commercial School 

Rudiments of Latin and Creek. Arith- 
* melic. 

Elements of English Grammar. 

,, Geography. ‘ 

,, ’’Mensuration. 

* 

10 

8 

o 

1 

Salaried assistant in a coun¬ 
try National School. 

Elements of English Grammar. 

,, Geoginphy. 

,, Aiithmetic. 

5 

13 

6 

2 

1 

Clerk ....... 

Arithmetic, as far as Reduction. 
Elements ol English Grammar. ^ 

,, English History. 

6 

15 

3 

o 

i 

f 

Salaried monitor in a Lou- 
don National School. 

Arithmetic, as far as Vulgar Fractions. 
Elements of Geography. 

,, Singing. 

7 

11 

4 

2 

i 

At Mi t>. Ilipphley Tuck- 
licit 1*8 School, Devousime. 

Algebia, as far as Multiplication. 
Elements of Kuglish Grammui. 

,, Guoginphy. 

,, English History. 

8 

14 

10 

o 

1 

Maiine Society's ship, 1'ept- 
t’onl. 

Arilhraelic, as far as Vulgar Fractions. 
Elements of English Giaunnur. 

,, GcograpM. 

,, English History. , 

9 

17 

2 

2 

1 

Educated at a private Scho >1; 
subsequently acting ns 
monitor in the National 
School of a country town. 

Algebia, as far ns I)i\isiou. 

Elements of English Giamtnur. 

,, Gcogrnphv. 

,, Anueut History. 

10 

18 

f> 

1 

7 

Assistant at a Diocesan 
St hool. 

Rudiments of Latin and Gieek. 
Arithmetic, as tar as Cube Root; and 
tile commencement oi Algelua. 
Elements of English Guuunai. 

,, Geoginphy. 

,, Ancient 11 is toi y. 

11 

15 

4 

1 

\ 

Ala country National School 

Arithmetic, as fur as Vulgar Fractions, 
Elements of Geography ot Europe. 

First mdiinents of Etiglish Grammar. 

18 

17 

0 

i 

7 

Assistant at a Loudon Na¬ 
tional School. 

Aiithmetic, as far as Fiactions. 

13 

13 

10 

l 

7 

At a pi h ate Moulding School 

Rudiment. of Ldlin, as far as the Verbs. 
Aiithmetic, us tar as tin* Cube Rout. 
Elements of Etiglish Grammar. 

14 

17 

5 

0 

o 

llcngal Military Society’s 
School. 

Aiithmetic, as far as Hie Rule of Thiee. 
Elements of the Geogiuphy of Emope. 

15 

17 

6 

i 

7 

Farming senaut, . . , 

Arithmetic, as far astl e Rule of Three. 
^I'iist mUuuents of English Grammar. 

10 

13 

0 

1 

5 

At a Commercial School . 

Aiithmetic, as far ns Fiactions. 
Elements of English Grammar. 

,, Geoginphy of Europe. 

,i English liistoiy. 

17 

13 

5 

1 

3 

At a Cummeicidl Hoaiding 
School. 

Rudimeuis of Latin. 

Ariilimetie, as far as Fractions. 

Elements of Geography. 

18 

18 ‘ 

5 

1 

2 

Educated at a Commcici.il 
School; subsequently up* 
pi enticed to a bookbinder. 

Latin Accidence. 

Arithmetic, as far as Proportion. 

Elements of Geography. 

,, English Grammar. 

19 

16 

0 

i 

1 

At a country NationalSchoul 

Aiithmetic, as far as Fractions. 

Fust elements ot Geography. 

,, English Grammar. 

,, English History. 

■A 
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Figure 

Ohnrac- 

trriring 

the Pupil 

Age of the 
Pupil at 
Admission. 

Standing 
of the Pupil 
in the 
Institution. 

Previous Condition. 

Acquirement* at the time of Admission 
iuto the Institution. 

20 

Yrs. Mths. 
14 0 

Yrs. Mths. 

1 1 

At a Grammar School . . 

Ovid; Ctrsar; in Latin. 

21 

14 

1 

1 

1 

* 

At a Grammar School . . 

Arithmetic, as far as Decimal Fractions. 
Outlines of Geography. 

Latin Delectus. 

22 

13 

5 

1 

1 

At a Commercial School . 

Arithmetic, as far as the Cube Hoot. 

First elements ot English Grammar. 

First rudiments of Latin. 

23 

17 

10 

1 

1 

Assistant at a National 

Arithmetic, as far as the Ilule of Three. 
English Grammar. 

Arithmetic, as far as Fractions. 

24 

15 

11 

1 

0 

School, \%th a salary. 

At a National School . . 

First elements of Geography. 

>, History. 

Arithmetic, us far as*Pi ictiee. 

First elements of Googi.iphy ot the World. 

,, English Grammar. 

>, English History. 

Arithmetic, as far as Piaotice. 

25 

16 

6 

i 

0 

At a Commercial School . 

26 

16 

4 

i 

0 

At ii country National School 

First elements of Geogi.iphy. 

»» English Grammar. 

*• English Jlistoiy. 

Algebia, as far as Simple' Equations, 
ami the commencement of the First 
Book of Euclid. 

First elements of English Grammar. 

Latin Delectus. 

27 

14 9 

0 

10 

At a Commercial School , 

28 

18 

4 

0 

9 

At a Grammar and Commnr- 

Arithmetic, as far as Fractions. 

First elements of Geography of Europe, 
it English HMory. 

Csrsar; Viigil: in Latin. 

29 

17 

0 

0 8 

cial School; subsequently 
apprenticed to a law sta¬ 
tioner. 

At Mis. Hippi.sley Tuck- 

Arithmetic, as fat as Multiplication. 
English Grammar. 

Arithmetic, as far as the Cuty’ Boot. 

30 

13 

3 

0 

7 

field's School. 

At a Grammar School . , 

First element* oil Jeogi a phy of t lie World, 
it English History. 

Fiist Book of JJneid of Virgil, in I.atiu, 

31 

16 

0 

0 

7 

Assistant at a National 

Aiithnutie, as fai as Fractions. 

First elements of Geography. 

• • English Grammar. 

Arithmetic, as far as Decimal Fractions. 

32 

u 

9 

0 

6 

School in Cambiidge. 

a private School . , , 

First elements of Geography. 

,, English Grammar. 

,, English llistoiv. 

Arithmetic, os far ;u the Square Hoot. 

33 

14 

7 

0 

& 

At a National School , . 

First Elements of Geography. 

,» English Glaminar. 

,, English llistoiv. 

Arithmetic, as far as Fractious. 

34 

16 

7 

0 

& 

Choihter in a Cathcdinl . 

Outlines of Geography. 

Arithmetic, as far as Fractions. 

35 

13 

4 

0 

6 

At the Madras College, St. 

Fiist elements of Geography. 

, t English Grammar. 

Latin Delectus. 

36 

li 

0 

0 

3 

Andrew's?in Scotland. 

Arithmetic, as far as Compound Pro- 
poition. 

Outlines of Geography. 

,, English Grammar. 

,, English History. 

* * • . 
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Figure 
Charac¬ 
terizing 
the Pupil. 

Age of the 
Pupil at 
Admission. 

8 landing 
of the Pupil 
lb the 
Institution. 

Previous Condition. 

Acquirements at the tlraft of Admission 
iuto the Institution. 

37 

Yw. Mtlis. 
18 0 

Y n. Mths. 
0 3 

. . . . 

* • . . • 

38 

15 

0 

0 

3 

• • • » 

’ > 

• • • * 

39 

16 

0 

0 

3 

• • • • 


40 

M 

0 

0 

21 

At a Commercial School 


41 

15 

0 

0 

li 

Middle School of the London 
Diocesan Hoard,Rose ktieet 


42 

13 

0 

0 

3 

.... 

.... 

43 

16 

0 

0 

n 

/ 


44 

U 

0 

1 7 

Syrian jouth, educated at a 
private School in Be) rout. 

.... 

43 

12 

7 

1 7 

Sjriau joutli. 


40 

11 

0 

1 

i 




Of these 46 pupils, 4 were the sons of parents in a superior 
class of life, 4 were the sons of schoolmasters, 13 Were the sons 
of artisans and tradesmen, 3 were the sons of labourers, 10 were 
the children of fathers that were dead, 3 were youths brought 
over from Syria in October, 1841. by Assaad Y Kayat for edu¬ 
cation in this country, and especially with a view to acquiring 
some knowledge in medicine, in the hope that they will prove 
useful as teachers and missionaties on their return to their native 
land. 

The number of pupils has, subsequently to my examination, 
been filled up, and'tliere are at present several candidates for ad¬ 
mission. The Syrian youths have left the institution ; and as the 
number of applications is on the increase, it is probable that the 
College might have been filled twice, or nearly so, before the ex¬ 
piration of the firit three years, in May, 1844. Great exertion-, 
were made in the first instance to find out suitable candidates, 
but spontaneous applications are rapidly on the increase. 

Traininrj of Pupils .—Pains are taken to secure the health of the 
pupils, and for this end, as well as with a view to the moral effects, 
they are trained to habits of continual industry and some self-denial. 
They are required to rise early, to labour in the farm and in the 
garden, and their fare is simple; to borrow again, Mr. Coleridge’s 
words: “ The object being to produce schoolmasters for the poor, 
the endeavour must be on the one hand to raiso the students 
morally and intellectually to a certain standard, while, on the other 
hand, we train them in lowly service, not merely to teach them 
hardihood and inure them to the duties of a humble and laborious 
office, but to mako them practically acquainted with the condition 
of that class of the community among whom they will have to 
labour. | say, ‘ on the one hand,’ and ‘ on the other,’ not that 
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there is any real contrast either in the means taken or the ends 
proposed. The labours of the house, the field, and the garden; 
are intended to elevate, not depress; the studies of the school¬ 
room, not to exalt, but to humble. Both alike may be made to 
develope the understanding and.furnish materials of useful know¬ 
ledge, both alike may inspire true elevation and true humility. 
The exercises of religion, and those studies by which knowledge 
is added to faith, when duly performed, will be allowed by all 
to have this double effect. These will be our first and principal 
care ; while a religious spirit will, it is hoped, temper and chasten 
our other occupations, dignifying what might, else be thought 
menial, and making lowlyavhat might tend to lift up. The school¬ 
master, though his path of duty lie among the poor, must all the 
more be raised, not lowered, to his office.” 1 

' Industrial Occupation .—“ The advantages, I had almost said 
the necessity, of balancing the intellectual pursuits of the students 
by manual labour scarcely need to be further insisted on. It is, 
in the first place, the only way in which such an institution could 
be supported, except at an enormous expense; but this is the 
least consideration. It is almost the only mode in which the 
hours not. occupied in study could be profitably and innocently 
passed by a promiscuous assemblage of youths, almost all of 
whom have so much both to learn and to unlearn. Above all, 
that which is learnt in this way is itself a most valuable acquire¬ 
ment, more especially to the schoolmaster of the poor. Not merely 
will it enable him to increase his own comforts without cost, but 
it will make him practically acquainted with the occupations of 
those whom he has to instruct, and thus procure him an additional 
title to their confidence when he comes to act among them, not 
merely as their teacher but as their adviser and friend.” 

* * * * 

“ Hitherto the difficulty has been to perform the necessary 
work of the establishment in a satisfactory manner withput en¬ 
croaching on the hours of study, nothing being so much to be 
avoided as a hasty, imperfect, or slovenly performance. The 
method pursued is as follows the several duties, whether of the 
house, the farm, or the garden, are assigned to different parties 
varying in number according to the need, which are changed 
at stated periods, generally weekly. Over each of these parties 
a monitor is appointed, care being taken so to sort the parties that 
the influence of the older and steadier youths may be continually 
exerted over their younger or less experienced associates. One 
youth, the eldest of those first admitted, is over the whole. It is 
his duty to arrange the labours of the day, under the super¬ 
intendence of the industrial master, and to inspect the different 
working parties when noedfitl. He is also expected to hear com¬ 
plaints, and to settle any trifling difference which may have 
arisen. Tile monitor of each party is expected to maintain order 
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among those whose labours he directs; and, to speak generally, 
the discipline of the place is, as far as possible, carried on by 
the moral influence of the youths over each other, a most watchful 
supervision being maintained by the masters. The direct inter¬ 
ference of the principal is not resorted to except in cases of 
necessity. Faults are corrected by admonition, and if need be, 
by rebuke, either private or public, as the case may seem to re¬ 
quire. It is sometimes advisable to make the admonition general, 
without naming those for whom it is specially intended. A journal 
of conduct is also kept which will, it is hoped, have a beneficial 
effect; and every youth is occasionally reminded that his prospects 
when lie shall have left the institution, depend upon his conduct 
while in it. No prominence, however/ is given to this or to any 
other secondary motive. Good conduct can only be produced, 
in the long run, by a sense of duty, or by the habit which it pro¬ 
duces, when it becomes a matter of course ; and this habitual sense 
of duty is best encouraged by a mode of treatment from which 
every appeal to motive, strictly so called, is excluded. I believe 
this to be not merely the highest, but the most practical view of 
the question; and although in such a matter the utmost that can 
without presumption be expected, is a partial, and, under the 
Divine blessing, a growing success, yet it may with some degree 
of confidence be affirmed, that it has been already borne out by 
facts. The particular methods by which cheerful obedience, re¬ 
gularity, diligence, and general good conduct, are to be pre¬ 
served in a training-establishment, more especially in the industrial 
department, cannot be detailed within the limits of this Report. 
They vary with the exigency', and are suggested in each case by 
the judgment, experience, goocl-feeling, and educational tact of 
those by whom the establishment is conducted. It will be under¬ 
stood that the whole rests upon a religious basis, and is referred 
constantly, and expressly, yet not obtrusively, to a religious stand¬ 
ard; care being taken to prevent phrases and professions from 
anticipating the growth of real feelings. 

“ The business of the house is partly performed by the students, 
and partly by female servants. The former clean all the shoos, 
and knives, &c., lay the cloth, &c., and wait at meals, sweep 
and dust the school-rooms, keep the courts clean, light and 
attend to all the fires except those in the kitchen department, regu¬ 
late the gas lights, keep up a constant supply of water throughout 
the college by means of a forcing pump, and attend to the drain¬ 
age, which is also effected by means of a pump. It has not been 
thought advisable that they should make their beds or wash the 
floors. It is not likely that they will ever be called upon to per¬ 
form these offices when they leave the college, while the loss 
of time, and the injury done to their clothes more than counter¬ 
balance any pecuniary saving which could in this way be effected. 

“ The labours of the farm are principally confined to the care 
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of domestic animals—cows and pigs, and poultry of various kinds. 
The cows are milked by the youths, and an accurate account kept 
of the produce of the farm and dairy, which is consumed almost 
entirely in the establishment. The utility of this part of the 
establishment is too evident to require a comment. 

“ The gardens, lawns, and shrubberies furnish abundant em¬ 
ployment for those not otherwise engaged; and though a con¬ 
siderable portion of time and attention is necessarily allotted to 
ornamental horticulture, yet this w ill be found by no means the 
least useful or the least appropriate feature of the scheme. There 
is perhaps no form in which habits of manual industry can be 
encouraged more easily or more beneficially, either with a view 
to the immediate or to tlu^ulterior effect, than by the occupations 
of the garden. Not to mention their effect upon th# health and 
happiness of the youths, or the lessons which they teach of pa¬ 
tience, order, and neatness, they are decidedly favourable to the 
growth of intelligence, and this of the best kind, more particularly 
when connected with the study of botany, which may with peculiar 
propriety be called the poor man’s science. When studied on 
physiological principles, its close connexion with the best and 
holiest truths give it a yet higher claim to our attention. 

“ Looking forward to the future position of our students, almosL 
every country schoolmaster might be, with much advantage, both 
to himself and to his neighbourhood, a gardener and a florist. 
The encouragement lately afforded to cottage gardening has been 
already attended with the most pleasing results. The parochial 
schoolmaster who shall bo able to assist by example and precept 
in fostering a taste so far curable to the domestic happiness, and 
in fact to the domestic virtues of a rustic population, a taste by 
which an air of comfort is communicated to the rudest dwelling, 
and a certain grace thrown over the simplest foims of humble 
life, will, it is trusted, in this as in so many other ways, be made 
an instrument of good, and an efficient assistant to the parochial 
clergyman.” 

“ The pupils leave their beds at half-past 5 in the morning, 
and are again in bed at 10 at night, when the dormitory lights are 
extinguished by one of the elder youths; two of whom, under the 
inspection and control of the industrial teacher, are entrusted 
with the duty of lighting, regulating, and extinguishing the gas¬ 
lights throughout the establishment. This gives seven hours and 
a half for sleep. The remaining 1G hours and a half are thus 
divided:—they aro allowed to remain,— 

“ Oue hour in their bed-rooms, half an hour in the morning, 
and the same time in the evening. This, however, includes the 
time spent in coming and going, &c. Habits of personal clean¬ 
liness, neatness, and order, are carefully enforced. It is with this 
view, as well as for the purpose of private devotion, that a separate 
bed-room has been allotted to each youth. 
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“ Four hours and a half are assigned to industrial occupation'!, 
of which half an hour is consumed in coming and going, getting 
out and putting by their tools, washing their hands, &c. 

“ The studies of the college commence at a quarter before 7, 
with the reading of a collect from the Prayer Book ( Prevent us, 
O Lord, &e.). The period of time allotted to study and united 
devotion amount to about 8 hours. 

“ Half an hour is allowed for each of the three meals, including 
the laying and removing of tho cloth, &c. They breakfast at 8, 
dine at 1, and drink tea at 7. Before tea they sing for an hour. 

“Two hours and a quarter are reserved for voluntary study 
and recreatkm, viz. the half hour before and after dinner, the half 
hour after tea, which is spent in family devotion, and an hour 
before bed-time, when the repetitions are learnt which are to be 
said next morning. 

Diet. —“ The food is of the plainest description, but is the best 
of its kind, and carefully prepared. It is not given out in rations; 
if any youth were to eat habitually to excess, he would be re¬ 
proved lor it, as for any other fault; but with this exception, (if 
exception it may be called,) there is no stint. Intemperance in 
eating, where the opportunity is given, is indeed a common vice 
among boys, but it should be corrected as far as possible by 
admonition and moral treatment. A discipline so strict as to ex¬ 
clude all temptation appears to be inconsistent with tho formation 
o f character. T]he dietary varies with the seasons ; but a general 
notion may be gait he red from the following table:— 

“ Sunday J . Cold boiled beef and plum-pudding. 

“ Monday * . . Soup during winter. 

“Tuesday} . Boast legs of mutton. 

“ Wednesday . Mutton and potatoe-pies. 

“ Thursday . Boiled pork, with suet-dumplings; occa- 
t ‘ sionally roast-beef. 

“ Friday . . Irish-slew and rice-pudding. 

x e ‘ Saturday . Boiled beef. 

“ One cup of small beer is allowed to each youth at dinner. 

“ The cost of maintenance, including meat, beer, breed, milk, 
butter, vegetables, and groceries, has been reduced to 5v. G d. per 
week for each person, including masters and servants, and indeed 
during the last quarter to os. 2d.” 

Public Worship .—At 9 o’clock the pupils of the college, to¬ 
gether with the entire school, attend a full cathedral service 
in the college chapel. The solemnity and devotion with which 
this is celebrated must impress every one that takes part in it, and 
doubtless exercises a great influence in the spiritual culture of the 
inmates of the college. I am not a judge of music, but 1 have 
heard from those competent 1o give an opinion that the skill with 
which the fine old services of Tallis and others arc performed by 
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the pupils without the assistance of an organ is very remarkable. 
The. building, which is a very striking one, in the Byzantine 
style of architecture, has been so fitted as to leave the nave for 
worshippers not connected with the institution. The extreme 
length within the walls, exclusive of an ambulatory round the 
eastern apse, is 120 feet, the width at the transepts is GO feet, 
the breadth of the nave 30 feet, the breadth of the transepts 20 
feet. The school children are arranged in the galleries which 
extend over the north and south transepts; below these, and 
round the centre of the building, are the pupils in training as 
schoolmasters, with their teachers, and a few of the children 
whose voices specially fit .them to take part in tho*choir. On 
either sides, at the steps \o the chancel, are the desks of the 
officiating clergy, the principal, and \ ice-principal. The windows 
at the east end, and a circular wheel window in the west side 
have already, by the piety* and munificence of some of the friends 
of the college, been fitted with painted glass, in harmony with 
the structure. 

The service here is with respect to the college as it were the 
keystone of the arch*—the highest point yet that to which every 
other part is referred, and from which are derived the stability 
and consistence of the whole. It is obvious that a private chapel 
affords facilities for gaining an extensive and practical acquaint¬ 
ance with congregational psalmody and church music in general, 
that could not otherwise be supplied, owing to the distance of 
the parish church ; but there are other considerations in compa¬ 
rison of which these are as nothing ; when we take into account 
the devotional habits that may here be formed, the religious 
teaching that will here be given, specially adapted to the students 
and the children, yet delivered with ministerial authority, and 
with those devotional accompaniments which add so much to its 
fitness and weight, and the thorough practical knowledge that 
maybe gained of the formularies, x practices, and liturgical dis¬ 
cipline—of the characteristic sentiment—the undefined but per¬ 
vading spirit of the national Church.f 

At half-past seven the evening service (with some omissions) 
is read in the le'dure-room, lasting about half an hour. On 
Sundays and holidays the morning service in the chapel com¬ 
mences at eleven ; there is also on these days an evening service in 
the chapel, commencing at four, a short form of family devotion 
with a psalm or hymn being used in the early morning and 
evening. The studies of these days are exclusively of a religious 
kind; the industrial occupations (with the exception of the feeding 
of the animals, and other necessary works) are suspended. A 
portion of the day is given up to leisure and quiet recreation. 
All the Scripture lessons appointed by the Church are read in 


f Letter, p. 31, 


f Let'er. p. 31. 
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course; and when there are proper lessons, the chapters omitted 
in the public service in the chapel are read in the family devotion 
of the early morning and e\ening. 

It may perhaps seem that in thus stating til? aim and circum¬ 
stances of tiie institution, I have quoted too largely from Mr Cole¬ 
ridge’s writings, and that in my endeavour to throw together the 
leading features of his plan, it would have been better not to leave 
my composition in such a piecemeal state, through an over care¬ 
fulness to preserve his own forms of expression. But 1 feel that 
his attempt deserves the sympathy of all friends to sound edu¬ 
cation. This Report may possibly fall into the hands of some who 
will never hlive an opportunity of readipg his own papers, and his 
forms of expression, however incomplete in their disjointed state, 
will indicate his views more perfectly than any description which 
it is in my power to frame. 

Results .—In approaching the more difficult part of my taslc, 
the forming and expressing a judgment of results accomplished, 
it is my wish to supply to those interested in the success of the 
institution, means towards judging for themselves of a part of what 
is effected at St. Mark’s College, without the intervention of my 
guidance. 

Circumstances of Inspection .—My inspection commenced w r ith 
an attendance at a public examination on the 18th of May, 1843. 
Alter morning service in chapel, during which tf‘ principal cate¬ 
chised the children of the school, the meeting V.,burned to the 
large lecture-room, where the Lord Bishop of Salisbury examined 
the first class of pupils in training as masters, in Holy Scripture, 
and (at considerable length) in the histoiy of the publication of 
the 39 Ai tides, the general errors in regard to which they were 
framed, the special eiror< and heresies guarded against by theGth, 
the 28th, the 1st, the 2d, the 9th, the 11th, the 19th, the 25th, 
and 27th Articles of our Church. These Articles were accurately 
recited by the pupils, the scriptural grounds upon which they 
rest were readily given, and the answers elicited not only showed 
a competent acquaintance with Church history, but also left in 
my own mind, and in that of all those who wore present with 
whom I have had an opportunity of conversing, an impression 
most satisfactory as to the carefulness, judgment, and success with 
which, under the Divine blessing, the pupils had been trained 
in the tiue principles of the Reformed Church in tiiis land. 
Subsequently a class of 1G children from the school were examined 
by the Rev. F. C. Cook, Inspector of National Schools in the 
diocese of London, and by Mr. Ilullah, in music. 

'File pupils in training were afterwards examined in Language, 
Ginmmar, and Geography, by the principal, in Music by the 
\ice-piincipal, in Mathematics by Professor T. G. Hall, in Ancient 
History and Latin by the Rev. F. C. Cook, in the History of 
the Church by Professor F. D. Mauriee, The power of the 
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pupils to enunciate their own language was also tested by the 
reading and recital of some passages from the Paradise Lost, and 
other works. 

My own examination was for the most part on paper, and took 
place on the 7th, 8th, 9th, 12th, 13th, and 14th of June, 1843, on 
which days questions were successively set in Religious Know¬ 
ledge, in Arithmetic and Algebra, in Euclid and Trigonometry, 
in Church History and Geography, in Latin and General History; 
the last of the above days being devoted to a viva voce examina¬ 
tion in the Greek Testament of three pupils, who had been ac¬ 
quainted with Greek previous to their admission into the college, 
and with six considerably loss advanced, of whom three had ac¬ 
quired all they knew of the language, at leisure moments, by the 
aid of their fellow-students. Independently of my own papers, the 
principal and \ ice-principal were good enough to comply with my 
request to them, that, they would each set one paper of questions 
in subjects (Language and Music), to which particular attention 
had been directed, and in which I specially felt my deficiencies as 
an examiner. 

Estimate of Attainments .—The questions set, together with an 
estimate of the values of the answers severally given to each by 
the pupils, are shown in the following tables, in which each 
pupil is designated by the same number with that which represents 
him in the scheme showing the ages and acquirements of the pupils, 
with the period during which they have been under training, printed 
at pp. 290, &c. The letter A marks a thoroughly good answer, 
the circumstances of the pupil being taken into consideration; B 
marks a good answer, defective, however, in some important par¬ 
ticular, or marred by a blunder ; C marks a large class of answers 
including those which have any merit whatever, together with all 
not sufficiently complete and accurate to be marked as B. In 
regard to all the more important papers of the Senior Class, my 
own judgment of the values of the answers has been checked* by 
the kindness of some friends of the institution, whose names will 
be found appended to the results of the particular papers exa¬ 
mined by them :—• 


,,, . 1 am bound, however, to state, both with regard to St. Mark’s College and the 
training School at Mattel sea, that this cheeking worked both ways; and that, as 
to many ot the answers, tile marks which I had originally intended to give were 
to'aid conse 't' u ' ncc ul hw subsequent examination of those who were so good as 
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NoiE.—I am indebted to the kindness of the Rev. F. D. Maurice, M.A., Professor of English Literature and Modern History in King’s College, 
and Chaplain of Guy’s Hospital, for checking the results of ray examination of these papers. 
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King's College , London, December 12, 1843. 
My Dear Allen, * 

I have exanjined the answers to the Trigonometrical’questions 
proposed to lire pupils of St. Mark’s College, and t have also arranged 
the pupils in order of merit, aficording to the plan you gave me. 

I cannot report gi eat excellence in any of the papers sent to me, 
while some of them arc very defective. 

Your questions were chiefly examples of the simplest case of oblique 
angled trianelcs. The particular questions wue thus answered. One 
of them was done right by almost all; of the other two, one which 
involved a slight knowledge of the theory of logarithms was generally 
solved erroneously, the other which demanded the numerical value of 
the sin. 30", was not done by any of the pupils. 

In taking the logarithms, too, the old method of preserving the form 
of a proportion, when there is in reality no proportion, has been fol¬ 
lowed. This I think greatly objectionable. I atn well aware of the 
short time the pupils have given to their subject, but with all due 
allowance for it, they would have known much more of trigonometry 
if it had been taught systematically. 

The answers to the definitions, were, with a few exceptions, unsatis¬ 
factory to me. 'Jfhey wanted precision and accuracy. 

Believe me to be, 

Yours very faithfully, 

Tiiom\s G. IIall. 


The Rev. J. Allen. 
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In Latin the pupils of the senior division, Nos. », 3 ,4,10,20, 43, 
were given the following passages to translate into English prose, it being 
suggested to me that I should set some of the philosophical writings, 
and one of the letters of Cicero, without, however, those having formed 
the subjects of recent instruction in the college. * * 

June 13, 1843. 

Neque enim assentior iis, qu® hrnc nuper disserere coeperunt, cum 
corporibus simul animos interire atque omnia morte dcleri. Plus aptid 
me antiquorum auctoritas valet, vel nostrorum majorum, qui moituis 
tam religiosa juratribuerunt; quod non feeissent profecto, si nihil ad eos 
pertinere arbitrarentur: vel eorum, qui in hac terra fuerunt magnamque 
Grmciam, qu® nunc quidem deleta est tunc florebat, institutis ct prm- 
ceptis suis erudierunt: vel eius, qsi Apollinis oraculo sapientissimus est 
judicatus, qui non turn hoc tuni illud, ut in plerisque, sed idem simper, 
animos liominum esse divinos, iisque, quum e corpore excessissent, re- 
ditum in cselum patere optimoqug et justissimo cuique expeditissimum. 
Also, 

Quid igitur timeam, si aut non miser post mortem aut beatus etiam 
futurus sura? Quamquam quia est tam stultus, quamvis sit adolescens, 
cui sit exploratum, se ad vesperum esse victurum ? Quin etiam ®tas 
ilia multo plures quam nostra mortis casus habet: facilius in morbos 
incidunt adolescentes; gravius a'grotant'; tristius curantur. Itaquepauci 
veniunt ad senectutcm: quod ni ita accideret, melius et pruilentius 
viveretur. Mens enim ct ratio ct consilium in seuibus est: qui si 
nulli fuissent, null® omnino civitates essent. Sed redeo ad mortem 
impendeutem. Quod illud est crimen scnectutis, quum illud videatis 
cum adolesccntia esse commune ? 

Also, 

Magnam cepi voluptatem, quum ex cmnmunibus amicis cognovi, te, 
ut sapientiil tuh (lignum est, et disponere otium, et ferre ; habitarc 
am®nissime, et nunc terra, nunc mari corpus agitare; multum uisputare, 
multurn audire, multum lectitare; qumquc })lurimum scias, quotidic 
tamen aliquid addiscere. Ita senescere oportet vitum qui niagistratus 
amplissirnos gesserit, exercitus rexerit, totumque se reipublic®, quamdiu 
decebat, obtulerit. Nam et prima vit® tempora ct media patri®, ex¬ 
trema nobis impertire debemus, ut ips® leges monent, qu® majorem 
annis LX. otio reddunt. Quando mihi licebit? Quando per etatem 
honestum erit imitavi istud pulcherrim® quietis exemplum ? Quando 
secessus mei’non desidi® nomen, sed tranquillitatis accipient? Yale. 

Also the following sentences from Arnold’s Exercises into Latin 
prose:— 

When the storms of war have cooled down, the arts of peace revive. 
The shepherd feeds his flocks upon the hills ; the husbandman tills his 
fields, and fears not invading foes : the inhabitants of towns go about* 
their usual employments, and live securet with opened gates. IIow 
greatly shall we rejoice when the concord of nations again restores! 
peace! 


* To go about & business—operam duio negotio. 
t To live secure—socurus ageve (\ item understood), 
t Shall have restoied. 

* 


Y 
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Of these, however, Nos. 1 , 4 , and 20, chose the papers of the second 
division, being selected from books in which they had recently been in¬ 
structed by the principal. 

The pupils of the second division had the same sentences as tli§ 
senior division to translate into Latin, together with the following passages 
(from lessons recently gone over), to be translated into English :— 

Rex tot hominum salute, tam sibi necessariorum, magnopere gavisus, 
confcstim Artabazum cum cpistolA, ad Pansaniam mittit, in quit cum 
collaudat, ac petit, ne cui rei parcat ad ea perficienda, quae polliceretur : 
si fecerit, mil I ins rei a se repulsam esse laturum. llujus Pausanias 
voluntatc cognith, alacrior ad rem gcrendam factus, in suspicionem 
cecidit Lacedremoniorum,—nee multo post proditionis accusatus dam- 
natur. Mortem ut fugerit, in aeden^Minervae, qute Chalciaecus vocatur, 
se reccpit. Hinc ne exire posset, slalim Ephori valvas ejus cedis lapi- 
dibiis obstruxerunt, tectumque sunt demoliti, utfacilius sub dio internet. 
Dicunt illo tempore matrem Pausaniac adhuc vixisse: eamque, postquam 
de scclere filii comperisset, in primis Ihpidem ad introitum aedis attulissc. 
Sic Pausanias magnam belli gloriam turpi morte commaculavit. Hie 
qutim semianimis de templo elatus esset, confestim animam efflavit. 

Also, 

Ex his omnibus Ionge sunt humanissimi qui Cantium incolunt: qurc 
resio est maritime omni«, neq: multum a Gallica differunt consuetudine. 
Interiorc# pleriq: frumenta non serunt, sed lacte et came vivunt, pel- 
libusq: sunt vestiti. Omnes vero, se Britanni vitro inficiunt, quod 
Cieruleum effieit eolorem : atque hoc horribiliorc sunt in pugna adspectu 
capilloq: sunt proiuisso, atq : omni parte corporis rasa, praeter caput et 
labium superius. TJxores habent deni duodetiiq: inter se communes, 
et maxime fratres cum fratribus, ct parentes cum liberis. Sed si qui 
sunt ex his nati, eorum habentur liberi, k quibus primum virgines 
qumqiie ductie sunt. • 

Multi scriptorum Romanorum, quorum scripta exstant, magnam 
laudem meruerunt et rcrum ac seutentiarum copia et verborum elegnntiil. 
Inter illos excellit M. (Marcus) Tullius Cicero, cujus cpistolas ct ora- 
tiones ceterosque libros in scholia legimus. Huic omnes coneedunt 
pahnam eloquential. Et vere orationes ejus delectant miro ingenii 
acumine, quo reorum irmocentiam defendit nut utilitatem legis alicujus 
demonstrat. In cpistolis ad familiarcs scribit de rebus domesticis et 
publicis, modo ridens et joeabundus, modo in gravitatem ac seveiitatem 
compositus. Tres libros cornposuit de oratore, in quibus dq arte ora tori it 
disserit. Perfecti oratoris imaginem in alio libro proposuit. In eis (iis) 
libris quos de offieiis scripsit, Marcum filium ad vitam honestam instituit. 
T. (Titus) Livius non unius aevi aut belli aut hominis historiam de- 
scripsit, sed universam rerum Romanorum historiam ab origine gentis 
ad sna usque temporn deduxit. At illius non omnia scripta exstant. 
C. (Caius) Julius Caesar octo libris bellum Gallicum, tribus civile nar- 
ravit; et Gallico quidem totius Galliae civitates Romanorum imperio 
subjecit, civili Poinpeium devicit: utriusque belli rebus gestis nomen 
ejus inclaruit. 

On showing the exercises to the Rev. R. W. Browne, M.A., Pro¬ 
fessor of Classical Literature in King’s College, London, he was good 
enough to furnish me with the following note respecting them:— 
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King’s College, London, December 6 , 1843. 

My dear Mr. Adlen, 

I have examined, the Latin exercises of the pupils of St. Mark’s 
College, and think them on the whole very creditable performances. You 
will see that the translations from English into Latin are very inferior to 
that from Latin into English. The first division I should class in the 
following order:— 


No. 43. 

No. a^uales. 
No. io. 

No. 4. 


In the second division the best exercises are those of No. S; the others 
I have not placed, as between many of them there is a great equality. 

The Latin composition of No. io is the best; but there is a want of 
neatness about his work which fias induced me to place him where he 
is. If you print any of the Latin as a specimen, 1 think his should 
be chosen. The English specimens might be selected from the exer¬ 
cises of No. 43, No. 3, No. 1, and No. s. 

I am, my dear Mr. Allen, 

Very faithfully yours, 

Rev. J. Allen. R. W. Browne, M.A. 


To the pupils in the third class was set the following paper, extracted 
from their exercise book :— 1 

1. Distinguish the five declensions of nouns. 

2. Translate into Latin prose— 

The wolf had bitten the sheep. 

Christians will not fear death. 

3. Translate into English prose— 

Boni pastoris est tondere oves, non desfiubere. Sagittoe ab hu- 
mero pependerunt. Malus pastor deglupsit oves, non totondit. 
Pastures ngricblas riseiunt. Lupis boni pastoris ovem moniorderit. 
Boni Cams non est, oves mordere. Tonde oves; ne deglubc. 
Servus portas urbis clauserit. Pueri regis sceptrum videbunt. 
Lusciniaj colorcra mutabunt. Auctumno luscinia: colorem suum 
mutaverint. 

Bite.mord-ere, r. momord. 

Hang (tieut.) . . pend-ere, r. ptpend. 

Shear, shave . . tond-erc, r. tbtond. 

Shoulder .... humerus, G. 1 . 

Beard.barba. 

Sheep.ovis, G. ovis 

Flay.dc-glub-ere 

Shepherd .... past-or, G. oris. 

Wolf.lupus, G. 1. 

From.ab, governing the ablative. 

Having showed the exercises to the Rev. J. S. Brewer, M.A., classical 
tutor, King’s College, London, he was good enough to furnish me with 
. “ le following letter and classification :— 

Y 2 
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Dear Allen, King’s College, December 4,' 18-13. 

I have looked over the examination papers of the third class, 
and think them very creditable to the pupils of the establishment from , 
which they come. 

The answers of No. 41 are faultless, except in one or two instances of 
a clerical error. 

Those of the second class, Nos. 21, 23, 24, 26, 27, 28,2», 32, have 
one mistake or two of a slighter kind. 

The third class, Nos. la, 35, 44, one mistake ; but careless in the 
English, or badly spelt. 

No. 22 has several mistakes. 

The answers of Nos. 14, 16, 17, is, 31, 35, and still more so of 
Nos. 42 and 44, are incomplete and faulty. 

The answers of the Syrians are very good, and their mistranslations 
arise (as it seems to me) from ignorance more of our language than of 
the Latin. I have not, however, made any allowance for this. 

Yours truly, 

J. S. Brewer. 


Rev. J. Allen. 



Paper set by the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, M.A., Principal of the College; the values of the Answers to the 

Questions being also apportioned by him. 

SENIOR DIVISION. 
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MUSICAL EXAMINATION by the 


.. .. .. .. a a . 
.Jb'B ..I..I.. Bl 

I i | 

..IB'C! .J.Y B ir. 


Figure characterizing the Pupil 1 2 3 ft s 6 7 8 9 44 45 10 

tVhat characters arc used in] | I | , i 4 | I tt 

modem music to represent the].iVMIl** ‘ ‘ ’* " I 

pitch of musical sSlmds ? . .] . , " ’*!*• 

What their duration?.B .. B Oj.J.Y B B’ .. .. .. 

Write down the following charac- 
teis, ami explain their names 
and uses:— 

Stave, a BBBBA..A..B .. .. C 

Clets. b .Y U li; \ B 

Bars, .lil'A AjA .. Y 1 .. K .. .. I f 

Double bills, d . . . . 11 ( Y B 1 .. .. Y .. B .. .... 

Repeats,,..Y A 11 B, A ..,13 ..!. f 

Sharps,/.Y \ C A Yf.. 1 Y .. Ill .. .. I C 

Flats, g .B B C, A Yl.. A 1 ..|B•.C 

, Naturals h . . . . , A A (1 A, Y .. A ..IB, .. .. 1 C 

Bun! le sharps, i . . . . B 1 I'Ll A,.. 1 ,! ..!( .. ., < ( 
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Bieie,/;.B 13 BI A . .1..| A .. 11 .. ,, 1 C 

Sanulueve. /.B B 11, A ..i.. l A‘.. B .. •. ; < 1 

Minim, Sc., m , . . . 11 B li'A ..'..|A. (' 

Ledger lines, a .... B .. J1 ..1A . .. ' 11 

Rests, . .B .. B Y!.' 
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4. Wlut is musical accent ? . . . | 

5. How man}, hinds of time aie there ? 

6. Write down some of the principal 

modes ot time . . , • «\i 

7. Of what dots a measure of (’a-)j 

thedial common tune consist ? 
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pal mark'* a.id tenns regulating , 
the degree oi loudness in Music] ^ 

9. Mention some of the terms regu- j 

lating the fastm ss or sLwnesw 
of the progression • • • . j 

10. Give a short account of the major) 

diatonic scale . . . . •/ 

11. \\ hat intervals are derived from, j 1 

it d.1 


12. Write the major scale in all the) ] 

ordiuaiy he)a, and mark by .. 
star the pLces of the semitones. J ( 

13. By what name is this process of\i 

changing any piece of music! .. 
from one key to anothei ex- j .. 
pressed ?.J, 

4. What is the change of key in thef •• 
same piece of music called ? . ( . * 

!S. Are there any intervals commonly j I 
used, which are not derived from, *. 
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Vice-Principal, the Rev. Thomas Helmore, B.A. 
























































Nora.—The senior pupils weru directed to begiu at question 18, and after the latter 
would permit. 
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Through the kindness of W. Dyce, Esq., Professor of the Fine 
Arts at King's College. London, I have been furnished with the' 
following letter, relative to the Papers on Music, whose values 
have been tabulari^cd in the above scheme:— 

My dear Sir, 1, Adelplii Terrace, October 9, 1843. 

Some days before I received your note, Mr. Page hud explained 
to me the plan adopted by Mr. Helmore; but it seemed to me that, so 
far ns my opinion is of any value, the object you have in view would 
be attained if I selected certain questions from the two divisions, and 
assigned to the answers comparative degrees of merit, according to the 
scheme proposed by Mr. Helmore. In this way I hoped that, supposing 
my judgment to be correct, an adequate t,est of the general proficiency 
of the students would be furnished. 

The questions I selected were, Nos. 30 and 31 from the senior divi¬ 
sion, and No. 3 from the junior. The results of my examniution are as 
follows: 

Out of the seventeen students of the senior class,— 

■ Three have given answers which, though differing in merit, 
must be reckoned highly satisfactory; 

Four have given answers which, but for some oversight or blunder, 
might have been classed with the three former; 

Eight show a moderate acquaintance with the subject of examina¬ 
tion ; and 

Two (the two Syrians) enn scarcely be said to have furnished 
an-vvers to the questions. 

To expre-c the relative degrees of merit according to Mr. Ilelmoie’s 
plan, the numbers and letters would stand thus :— 

A.3 

B.4 

C. $ 

—.2 

17 

In the junior divi-ion the answers to the question are, as will be seen, 
extremely creditable. The numbers and letters arc as follows:— 

A.13 

13.14 

C.2 

I ought to have stated that I selected such a question for the junior 
class as I thought would te-t their elementary knowledge of music; and 
for the senior, two which would ptit their acquaintance with its history 
to the proof; and it seem* to me that if the answers may be assumed 
as evidbnee of their general proficiency, there is every reason to be 
satisfied. , 

I am, my dear Sir, 

Your obliged and faithful Servant, 

The Rev. John Allen. W, Dyck. 

With regard to the subjects of secular instruction, it has been 
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already noticed that Language is that on which the greatest stress 
has been laid, and for the rest, the pupils appeared to me to be 
better versed in History than in Geography, while in the study of 
the Mathematics, the pupils can scarcely be said as yet to have 
attained that fast hold of the theory which would enable them to 
apply with ease its principles in their subsequent teaching. More 
will hereafter be probably effected in this direction ; but at the 
time of my examination (which took place, however, at the end 
of the second year from the opening of the college, the plan of 
instruction having been laid down for a three years’ course,) it 
would seem from the papers, that only a few of the students of 
the most advanced class were able to solve a quadratic equation.* 
Most of the pupils lcarn*Euclid, but the acquirements of those 
who had not mastered more than the first three propositions have 
not been specifically registered in the foregoing tables. 

Different estimates of the value of the several parts of Mr. 
Coleridge’s plan will undoubtedly be formed by dHVercut minds; 
but what I am concerned to testify is, that according to my judg¬ 
ment ho has nobly carried into execution his original theory. His 
pupils will leave the college educated men ; their papers show', as 
the specimens printed in the Appendix will testify, a i-emarkable 
power of apprehension, habits of reflection, skill in discrimination 
and judgment. It is not that a certain amount of knowledge has 
been stored up, or that a mass of opinions lies ready for produc¬ 
tion, the subjects appear to have been considered by each, and 
are viewed from different points, and in varied lights. It has 
been already hinted, that there appears to bo a deficiency in 
mathematical skill; but the rird rarc cxHmination in public with 
which my inspection commenced did not lead me to anticipate 
great attainments in that respect; and in all ways the promise tif 
excellence held out by what was then witnessed, (the precision* 
and fulne.s of the answers given to tie- questions in history, 
language, grammar, and espi daily in scriptural knowledge, and 
in the doctrines and articles of our Church,) proved in my subse¬ 
quent examination, to be amply fulfilled. 

No one, moreover, can, as 1 think, observe the appearance and 
demeanour of the pupils without perceiving some indications of 
that refinement, that gentleness of spirit, and that propriety of 
feeling and behaviour which it is one main object of the college 
to impart. A fastidious person, might, perhaps, be disposed to 
wish that somewhat more of the elasticity of spirit of the exu- 


* It should also be noticed that many of the pupils bring with them, at their 
admission, a Very small knowledge of arithmetic, and that, in Mr. Coleridge’s opi¬ 
nion, the acquirements of scientific knowledge (although n.ost useful in themselves, 
and indispensably requisite to complete the qualifications of a teacher in our national 
schools) ought, as far as practicable, to follow liitlier than precede the exercises of 
the mind in the uses of language, more particularly as applied to the investigation 
of religious truth. 
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berant gaiety natural to that age wore occasionally noticeable ;* 
but the effect of the institution as a whole is not to be mistaken, 
and must in my judgment be witnessed with pleasure. 

The pupils have made considerable progress in drawing, the 
original plan from which the sketch of the arrangements of the 
dormitories has been lithographed may be taken as a specimen 
of their skill. 

Of the excellence of the musical service in the chapel, con¬ 
ducted as it is without an organ, I have before spoken ; it is, as I 
believe, to the knowledge, feeling, and indefatigable pains of the 
Vice-Principal (who, however, most gratefully bears testimony 
to the support ho has derived from the technical skill communica¬ 
ted to his pupils under the judicious superintendence of Mr. May) 
that this excellence is mainly due. But the perfection which it 
has attained has required a considerable outlay of time, which, now 
that the service (if 1 may use the'expression) has got under weigh, 
will for the future be devoted to attainments more easily exhibited 
in such a Report as this. 

Of the cost of the institution I hate made no inquiry of the 
National Sofflety, but it should be ob»t>rved that the expense of 
training each pupil would be lessened by an enlargement of the 
institution; a plan has been made for adding accommodation for 
70 pupils; and as the training of 30 pupils cannot be of that 
private and lApmostic character which marked the first opening of 
the institution.Vwhen the number of pupils was under '20, there 
seems to be thm less objection to the ineiease of the number at 
present under tuition to 120. 

In drawing tjhis Report to a ck>M\ several questions of consi¬ 
derable interest present themselves for examination. One, the 
discussion of y< - hieii (even if 1 were in any way li‘ied for the task) 
would lead/me too wide, namely, how far this seminary is in 
conformiryi'with the old institutions of the country, our collegiate 
establisWments of other day-, and the principles from which our 
universities have risen, must be entirely passed by. Not that 
sutt’a an inquiry would be merely of a speculative nature; there 
is the more hope of this institution being effective in moulding 
the English character, as well as of its stability and permanence, 
if it be in harmony with what is already in being, in some sort 
growing out of, or at least grounded upon, the more ancient esta¬ 
blishments of the land. 


* On showing these lines to Mr. Coleridge, he expressed his dissent from my re¬ 
mark, reminding me that my observations wore ptim.ii> illy couliuetl to a few of tho 
more thoughtful and studious of the lads, and were made at a time when they were 
under the pressure of examination, and that they would not have occurred to me had 
I seen the lads on a Tuesday aliernoon (the halt holiday ), still loss at a tea drinking 
on the lawn ; and that, in fact, whatever tendency to such a result was observed m 
bis first arrangements, had been studiously and successfully coirecled; lie added, 
that he was sure it would be unsafe to go any further in that direction. 
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An inquiry of more immediate practical interest is, will these 
pupils, having received their education, remain contented in the 
calling whereunto they are destined ? or, will they not be under 
inducements to look at the matter merely in a commercial point 
of view, and seek opportunities of carrying their acquirements to 
what may promise to be a more gainful market? To such a 
question it. might be replied, (1) That the species of knowledge 
communicated in St. Mark’s College is not of the most market¬ 
able kind. And (’2), It is not fair to an institution designed for 
education, in a strict sense, rather than for the mere communi¬ 
cation of knowledge, to suppose that its moral training will en¬ 
tirely fall short of its ends. It is granted that such of the pupils 
as shall have fully availed themselves of the advantages of the 
institution, must not, in following the work of a schoolmaster, ex¬ 
pect to be appreciated (humanly speaking) at their due value. 
There must be a degree of self-denial leading them to devote 
themselves in a missionary spirit to the work before them; in¬ 
deed without some abnegation of self, no real good, so far as 
man is concerned, ever flows from his endeavours; but 1 hope and 
believe that the majority of those educated here will feel that 
they are not at liberty, morally speaking, to give themselves to 
other callings than that of the teacher; to expect the contrary 
would be, as it seems to me, a kind of treason to the cause, in 
which every one ought to be engaged ; a want of faith in the ulti¬ 
mate success of what is right and true. If we are to act as if 
men were never to be influenced by motives disconnected with 
what may seem to be their immediate selfish interests, we may 
as well give up at once the struggle against the evil that is in the 
world, and resign ourselves hopelessly to our fate. 

Every one, I conceive, who sets himself strenuously against this 
notion, and who determines that he will in all his teaching ap¬ 
peal to those principles which he would wish permanently to 
govern the minds and conduct of his pupils, as believing that 
those principles can be realized, is the true friend of the school¬ 
master, one who is helping to give him an elevation which no 
addition to his pecuniary income, or elevation of his accidental 
position in society could impart; such a friend, moreover, is at 
the same time endeavouring that the schoolmaster should ulti¬ 
mately obtain whatever is really desirable in both these respects. 
For when the parochial teacher is felt to possess the character 
and powers which the well ordered training school seeks to cul¬ 
tivate in him, it is impossible that he should be regarded by his 
wealthier neighbours as an inferior, or that a salary equal to that 
bestowed by these on their menial domestics should be grudged to 
hint. , . 

When an inquiry is made as to the means by which the position 
of the schoolmaster may be raised, the idea which has been enter- 
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tained by several persons of consideration in the present day, bow 
far there might exist in the Church a permanent diaconate, a body 
of men not licensed to preach, yet of t he clergy ; capable of minis¬ 
tering in sacred things, as far as reading prayers, and assisting at 
the Holy Communion is concerned, yet not dependent upon the 
exercise of those ministrations for a livelihood, and who, by their 
lowlier station might be suited more completely to pervade and 
leaven the whole mass of society, will naturally suggest itself for 
notice. Perhaps the existence of such a body would offer faci¬ 
lities for the completion of the idea of the best schoolmasters for 
the poor ; and if the effecting such a modification of the system 
of our Church should seem desirable to its rulers, l suppose that 
Mr. Coleridge would not object, in <?ases of remarkable merit, if 
some of the teachers trained under his influences were found 
worthy by the bi-hops of our Church, of being raised into a grade, 
which, while it did not draw them oil’ 'from the special duties of 
their calling, as requiring no preparation during the week for the 
ministrations on Sunday, would yet enable schoolma-ters to 
realize more completely their position, as hav’ng to do with that 
which shall never die, in tho-e entrusted to their charge. 

It may also be a-ked. Assuming that the pupils trained at St. 
Mark’s College do devote themselves to the work of teaching the 
poor, how will teachers, requiring the remuneration for their 
labour, that such will receive, prove a benefit in our rural parishes, 
where it is at present a difficulty to raise from 40/. to 00/. per 
annum, as the payment of a national schoolmaster ? I have 
already said that the salaries given for such work should not re¬ 
main at the minimum amount of what may he earned by the 
humblest mechanic ; but ttnrler the most disheartening view of the 
case, the be-t answer to the inquiry which I have propounded will 
be found in the fact, that of the three young men who have as 
yet been sent out from the college, two are working in rural 
parishes, the one as master, with a salary of 50/. a-year, the 
other, as as-istant, with 12/. a-year, and his board and lodging, 
being at the most altogether equivalent to 40/. a-year. if 
eventually these youths should obtain situations of higher emolu¬ 
ment, the rural parishes will still have had a share of the benefit 
to be derived from St. Mark’s College, from which institution other 
pupils may he procured on like terms. If, as it is to he anticipated, 
the same situations should become, through the improvement of 
the school, more remunerative, the rural parishes will' have a 
double benefit. 'I bey will first have had the services of an 
efficient youth at a low salary, and they will further be put in 
the W'ay of supporting a man of experience and ability, at a higher 
salary, who, in addition to his services as a teacher, will be a 
valuable resident in the village or district. 

It is to be expected, further, that the influence of a superior 
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education given to one class of teachers will descend to those 
below them; a higher statidaid of qualifications will be intro¬ 
duced, greater respectability will attach to the office, and the pre¬ 
sence of one superior school in a district will be felt all around. 
It is self-evident, that of the 12,000 parishes in England, only a 
very few can be directly benefited by a training school, capable of 
annually sending out from 15 to 20 masters. If the most 
populous and important localities be supplied with teachers that, 
are really serviceable, the advantage will be felt by the country 
at large, in other ways besides the presence in different neigh¬ 
bourhoods of a model school, where the operation of the best 
modes of teaching may be witnessed, and where there yill be con¬ 
stantly present an educated and experienced teacher, qualified and 
under obligations to give counsel and information to his less 
favoured brethren. ( - 

My Lords, I have the honour to be. 

Your Lordships’ obedient humble servant, 

John Allen. 

The Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee 
of Council on Education. 
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appendix. 

Senior Division. 

Holy Scripture. 

June 1, 1843. 

Q. 1. “Give the substance of the blessing and of the precepts given to 
Noah after he left the Ark.” ‘As answered by No. a. 

The first art of Noah after leaving the ark was one of piety. He built 
an altar, and offered a sacrifice to God, in gratitude for his deliverance. 
This offering was acceptable; “the Loril smelled a sweet savour,” nnd 
said, “that he would not again curse the ground, for man's sake; neither 
would he ngain drown the world ; but tiiat the seasons should again re¬ 
sume their reaulaf course, and the earth perform its regular functions.’’ 
He then gate thenr several precepts for the regulation of their conduct, 
viz., to avoid murder, threatening a just retribution on all who shed 
blood ; “ by man shall his blood be shed and ordering them to avoid 
partaking of the blood of animals. 

Q. 2. “ How long was the sojourning of the children of Israel to con¬ 
tinue? What is the date of its commencement ?” As answered bv 
No. X. 

Four hundred and thirty years. It commenced with the call of 
Abraham, b.c. 1921, (Exod. xiv.), or 400 years, if its commencement 
be dated from the birth of Isaac. (Gen. xiii.) 

Q. 3. “Give some account of the life of Gideon.” As answered by 
, No. x. 

Gideon, the son of Jonah, and the fifth judge that was raised up of 
God, to deliver his chosen people from their oppressors. His first public 
act was the destroying of tlie idol of Baal, and by showing the people 
the impotence of their idol, he saved his own life, nnd persuuded them 
to trust in the Lord Jehovah. He next led a band of 300 men Against 
the countless hosts of Miilian, who then mightily oppressed Israel. 
Having provided each of the men with a pitcher mid a lump, he led 
them down to the Midiamtish camp by night, and placed them round it, 
and ordered them, upon a signal given, to break their pitchers. This 
'noise so terrified the Midianrtes, that they immediately fell upon one 
another and fled. Gideon pursued them, and took their princes Zeha 
and Zalmunnar, whom he slew, and utterly destroyed their army. On 
his return home, he made an idol with the spoil which he had taken, nnd 
|iired a priest; this afterwards became a snare to Israel, and caused 
them to sin. 

“Give some account of the life of Elisha.” As answered by No.,3. 
Elisha was the son of Shaphat, and successor of Elijah. He per- 
-fermed e, r-eot number of miracles, the iprinciual of which Wert, his 
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smiting the Jordan with Elijah’s mantle; his curing the unwholesome 
waters near Jericho ; his bringing water to supply three armies; his 
raising the Shunamitc’s son to life; his making the iron head of an axe 
to swim when lost in the water ; the recovery of Naaman, the Syrian, 
from his leprosy ; and his smiting Gehazi, his servant, with the same 
disease. We may also’notice his jwwcr of revealing the movements of 
the King of Syria to the King of Israel, and the dead body which was 
raised to life when let down into his tomb. 

The same. As answered by No. 10 . 

Elisha, son of Shuplmt, called to the prophetic office by Elijah, 
shortly before bis translation. Flourished in the reign of Aha/.tah, 
king of Judah, and was raised up to anoint Jehu, son of Nimslii, king 
over Israel, that he might cut <flf the bouse of Ahab, anff destroy the 
worship of Baal. At Elijah’s translation, he prayed to have a double 
portion of his spirit, which request was giantcd him. He then crossed 
the Jordan dry shod, having sm#te the waters with his mantle, saying, 
“Where is the Hurd God of Elisha?” Among his miracles may be 
mentioned his healing the deadly pottage; his causing the iron to 
swim ; his cursing the children who mocked him, whereupon two Blie- 
bears tare forty-two of them ; his healing the leprosy of Naaman, the 
Syrian, and inflicting it on his lying servant, Gehazi, and his posterity; 
Ins restoring the Shunamite’s child to life, &c., &c. 

“Give some account of the life of Josiah.” As answered by No. 5. 

Josinh wns the good King of Judah, who, according to the words of 
the prophet, overthrew the altar which Jeroboam had erected, and burnt 
the bones of the priests upon it. lie ascended the throne on the death 
of his father Amon, being only eight years old, and having discovered a 
copy of the law in the temple, and caused it to be read, he was so im¬ 
pressed by the awful denunciations against sin, which it contained, that 
lie instituted a most solemn passover, and season of humiliation for their 
sins, and made a thorough reformation throughout the kingdom. Hut 
on the death of his guaidian, Jelioida, the high priest, lie fell away from 
the paths of righteousness ; and going to battle against Pharaoh Neclio, 
King of Egypt, was slain at Megiddo, and butied at Jerusalem. *, 

The same. As answered by No. s. 

Josinh, the successor of Amon, on the throne of Judah ; lie restored 
the worship of the. only true God, in hi* dominions ; and not only there, 
but also in Israel. lie went to JJethcl, where he burnt the bones of the 
priests that hud sacrificed to the molten image, as had been foretold by 
the) prophet, from 1 Judah to Jeroboam. In purifying the temple, the 
priests found the book of the law, which he lmd read before him. He 
was slain liy Pharaoh Neclio, at Megiddo, after a long reign. By his 
good conduct he averted the calamities impending over the children of 
Israel, ,for their wickedness during his reign. 

Q.'4. "How do you interpret from history Daniel’s vision of the Four 
Beasts (Daniel vii.) As answered by No. xa. 

‘These- four beasts correspond to the four empires, the Assyrian, 
Babylonian, Grecian, and Roman respectively; the ten horns are ten 
Kings thgt arose to govern the different kingdoms into which (he 
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Roman empire wag divided at his fall; the one horn that arose from th| 
ten is (so I have read) the Pope of Rome, who deprived three of these 
ten kings of their power : the fulfilment of what is said of this horn in 
Daniel's prophecy, relative to his usurpation over and enmity against the 
saints of God, may be seen in the dreadful persecutions, and other actions 
of the Church of Rome; and, forasmuch, as it is said this power will 
continue to increase, and will usurp the place of the King of Kings, at 
which time It will finally be destroyed; it is thought by some that, in 
course of time, popery will usurp every other description of worship, 
and not tolerate them. 

The same. As answered by No. 2 - 
The four beasts represent respectively the four great empires, viz., 
the Assyrian, the Persian, the Grecian, and the Roman, which succeeded 
each other, the last of which swallowed up all the countries comprised 
in the preceding ones. The characters given to the beasts represent the 
habits of the people whom they respectively denote. At the breaking up 
of the Roman empire by the barbarous tribes of the north, several dis¬ 
tinct kingdoms were formed which may designate the ten horns. The 
little horn, has, I believe, been applied to denote the Pope of Rome. 

Q. 5. “ Can you specify any discrepancies that have been supposed to 
exist between different portions of the Uible? What have you to 
reply to objections of this class?” As answered by No. 2 . 

There has been a difficulty raised concerning the 15th chapter of 
Genc-is, 13th verse, and Exodus xii. 39, but if we reckon the 400 years 
from the btrth of Isaac, nml the 430 years from the time of Abraham’s 
call, the difficulty disappears. A cavil has also risen about the ritv of 
Dan, being called by that name in the 14th chapter of Genesis, because 
it did not receive that appellation till the tribe of Dan conquered it 
many hundred years after; but this may be answered, by supposing that 
the name is used by prolepsis. It has also been objected that the account 
of the creation, as written in the 1st und 2nd chapters of Genesis, were 
penned by two ditl'erent authors,because, one chapter speaks of God, amt 
the other of the Lord God, and the accounts are different; but I con¬ 
ceive, that in one chapter Moses had the design of giving an account of 
each day’s crea'ion, but that in the second chapter, he meant to give a 
more niinu’e account of the creation of man. and the means used for 
their happiness, &e. ; as to the name of the Almighty, that it is only a 
variety of expression. It has, I believe, been urged against some of the 
Messianic prophecies, that they were fulfilled in other persons, and not 
in Christ. This might be a serious objection, and difficult to la; encoun¬ 
tered, if we had not these prophecies in many instances referred to in 
the New Testament, and applied to our Lord. Thus Isaiah vii. 14, 
and many prophecies in the Psalms, are quoted in the New Testament. 

It has also been objected, that the past and present tenses are used in 
many prophecies, and that they could not be applied to Christ. It has, 
l believe, been asserted even in the face of the quotation in the New 
Testament, that the 53rd chapter of Isaiah could not be referred to 
Christ, but that it was a narrative of the sufferings of some personal 
friend of Isaiah's ! But an attentive and truthful render of the prophets 
may perceive that the tenses arc used very often indiscriminately. With 
respect to the genealogy of Christ, as recorded by the two evangelists, 
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, Matthew and Luke, this may be obviated, by recollecting that Matthew 
gives an account of his genealogy by the father’s side, and Luke by the 
mother’s side. 

Q. 6. “ Mention any instances that occur to you of prophecies extant in 
the Bible, flow in course of fulfilment.” As answered by No. X. 

“ The knowledge of the Lord shalfcover the earth, as the waters cover 
the sea.” ‘‘The kingdoms of this world shall become kingdoms of our 
God.” Isaiah, speaking of Christ, says tjte “Gentiles shall come to 
thy light, and kings to the brightness of thy rising.” “ In thy seed 
(that is Christ) shall all the nations of the earth be blessed.” 

The same. As answered by No. 5- 

The numerous predictions cdticerning the dispersion of tftc children of 
Israel, who are now, according to prophecy, scattered over the face of 
the earth. They are become a by-word, hissing and reproach among all 
nutions. The most minute details of Moses’ prophecies, and the declara¬ 
tions of Isaiah concerning their dispersion have been, or are now being, 
accurately accomplished. 

The denunciations of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, concerning the 
land of Edom, Babylon, and the adjacent countries, are now literally 
fulfilled. The reports of travellers attest the truth of prophecy Babylon 
Iihs become a desolation, the residence of the lion, the jackal, and the 
bittern. Nineveh is laid waste; Edom is destroyed, and in ruins ; and, 
indeed, all these lands fearfully exhibit the vengeance of the Almighty, 
denounced against them for their crimes. 


Senior Division. 

Doctrine. 

June 7, 1843. 

Q. 1. “ Cite passages from the Liturgy in which the truth, that all that 
is guod comes only from God, is recognized.” As answered by 
No. a. 

“ We thine unworthy servants, do give thee most humble and hearty 
thanks for all thy goodness and loving-kindness to ns and to all men. 
B c bless thee for our creation, preservation, and all the blessings of 
this life, but above all, for thine inestimable love, &c.”—“ O Lord, 
from whom all good things do conic,”—“ I»rd of all power and might, 
who art the Author nml Giver of nil good things.”—“ O God, from 
whom all holy desirCB, all good counsels, ami all just works do pro¬ 
ceed.”—“ 0 Lord, the Giver of all good gifts, without whom, Ac.”— 
“ That all things may be so ordered and settled by thy good Spirit.” 

Q. 2. “ What reasons have we for believing that God’s providence 
orders all matters, whether they seem to us small or great, for the 
Welfare of his people.” As answered by No. 8 . 

The express declarations of Scripture. “ The eyes of the Lord are 
over the righteous, and his eara are open uuto his prayers.’’—“ The 
Lord ordereth a good man’s going.”—“ Commit thy ways unto the 
Lord, and he shall direct thy paths.”—“ Casting all your care upon him 
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for he careth for you.”—“ If ye, being evil, know how to give good 
gifts unto your children, how much more shall your heavenly Father' 
give his Holy Spirit to them that ask him.” Many other passages 
might be cited, showing the divine providence of God. 

This is fully proved by the experience of God's past and present 
dealings with his people. If we^race the history of his church, both 
Jewish and Christian, we shall be furnished with abundant proofs of the 
anxious care with which his protecting arm has ever been stretched out 
over his people. The darkest dispensation, the most cruel persecutions 
have issued only from love to his people, whom he has brought out from 
the fiery trial, tried “ even as silver is tried.” 

Thus the apostle says, “ If ye endure chastening,’God deals with you 
as with sons; for whom the Lord loveth he chastcneth, and scourgeth 
every son whom he receiveth.” * 

The Lord permitted the bitter sufferings and losses of his servant Job, 
but having humbled him by affliction, and proved his faith, he blessed 
him and made his substance twice ns much ns it hnd been before. 

Daniel persevering in his daily offering of praise and prayers, was 
cast into the lion’s den ; but God graciously delivered him from it, and 
by his instrumentality, caused the worship of Jehovah to lie publicly 
enjoined. 

Q. 4. “ Give Scriptural grounds for the statement of the Chnrch that 
Christ suffered to reconcile Ins Father to us.” As answered by 
No. 3 . 

The doctrine of Christ’s perfect reconciliation and atonement is set 
forth by St. Paul in his Epistle to the Hebrews, as contrasted with the 
Levitical sacrifices, and more especially with the High Priest’s entrance 
year by year into the Holy of Holies with the blood of others. He pro¬ 
ceeds to show, bow, under that dispensation, it was necessary that the 
ceremony should be repeated year by year, not that even then the blood 
of hulls and goats could take nway sin; while “ our great High Priest,” 
having by offering himself once for all, “ abolished sin,” and slain the 
enmity that was between us and his Father; having “ once offered him¬ 
self to hear the sin of many;” and “ having taken away the hand writ¬ 
ing of ordinances that was against us,” for ever sat down at the right 
hand of God, where, “ he sitteth to make intercession for us.” 

Q. 5. “ Give an outline of the contents of the Epistle to the Romans. 
Which of St. Paul’s other Epistles is most like it as far as regards 
the subject? also which of the Epiatles would you class with that to 
the Ephesians as treating of similar topics? As answered by No. 3 . 

St. Paul in this epistle, writing in his character of nil apostle of the 
Gentiles, makes justification by faith without the works of the Jewish 
law, the principal theme of his discourse. He shows first, that the 
blessings of the gospel dispensation are open to both Jews and Gen¬ 
tiles^ and, secondly, that the Gentiles are justified without observing 
the law of Moses; and also that there is no condemnation for those who 
are in Christ Jesus, who walk not after the flesh, but after the spirit. 
Far, however, from allowing those whom lie addresses, to think that 
they might continue in sin because they were not under the Inw hot 
under grace, he makes this an argument for their abstaining from-sift, 
showing that, though free from the Mosaical law they were not without 
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the law of conscience before God. In the 8th chapter of this epistle, 
the apostle treats fully on the subject of predestination t and, after resum¬ 
ing his main subject, concludes with practical exhortations. Together 
with this epistle, as most resembling it, in the nature of its subject, we 
may class that tor. the Galatians which partakes of the nature of the 
Epistles to the Romans and Corinthians; while with the Epistle to 
the Ephesians as treating of similar* topics, we may class that to the 
Colossians, both setting forth the unspeakable goodness of God through 
Christ, and showing the necessity of a progress to perfection in good 
works. 

Q. 6. “ Show from Scripture the personality of the Holy Ghost.” As 
answered by No. *. 

“ The grace of our I xml JcsSis Christ, and the love of feod, and the 
communion of the Holy Ghost be with you all.” Amen. 2 Cor. xiii. 
14. The word communion could not be applied to anything which is not 
capable of participating, and* likewise of feeling, and whatsoever pos¬ 
sesses these qualities is a person. “ For there are three that bear record 
in heaven, the Father, the Word and the Holy Gloat, and these three 
nre one,” 1 John iii. 5.—“ When the Comforter is come whom I will 
send unto you from the Father, even the Spirit of Truth, winch pro- 
cecdcth from the Father, he shall testify of me. Go ye and teach all 
nations,” &c., Mntt. xxviii. 19.—“The Spirit also hclpeth our infirmi¬ 
ties.”—“For by one Spirit arc ye all baptized into one body.”—“Grieve 
not the Spirit.” 

Q, 7, Give grounds from Scripture for the teaching of the Catechism 
that Christians are members of Christ.” As answered by No. 3. 

St. Paul throughout his writings, sets forth the visible church as the 
body of which Christ is the head, and each individual Christian as a 
member in particular, llencc lie. deduces ninny important considera¬ 
tions; and more especially the love and unity that might to exist 
amongst Christians, as belonging to that spiritual building of which 
Jesus Christ is the chief corner-stone; taking as an example the sym¬ 
pathy of all the members in the natural body for each other, so that, 
“ whether one member sutler all the members sillier with it, or one 
member rejoice, all the members rejoice with it. St. Paul also, m the 
same strain of metaphor, speaks of Christians as built up in nil things 
unto Christ, who is head of'all to the Church, and’in whom the whole 
body, fitly framed together and compacted by that'which every joint 
supplicth, mnketh increase of itself in love. 

The same. As answered by No. 7. 

“ For by one spirit ye are all baptized into one body," ('hat is Christ’s 
body, of winch wc must consequently be membirsj. St. Paul says, 
“ Know ye not that ye are the members of Christ; shall I then take 
the members of Christ and give them unto an harlot.” And also in 
another place, “ The Church, which is his body.” If then, as it is 
stated in this latter quotation, the Church of God he the laxly of Christ, 
and we members of that Church, we must of necessity he members of 
Christ’s body, that is to say, in the words of the catechism, “ members of 
Christ.” 
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Senior Division.' 

Church Ilistory. 

June 12, 1843. 

Q. 1. “ Arrange chronologically the following names, mentioning briefly 
some facts in .the history or thg character of the writings of the per¬ 
sons referred to,—Ambrose, Anselm, Aquinas, Athanasius, Augustine, 
Bede, Bernard, Chrysostom, Clement of Borne, Eusebius (historian), 
Gregory I., Gregory VII., Ignatius, Jerome Lanfranc, Origen, Poly¬ 
carp, Tertullian.” As answered by No. 10 . 

Clemens Romamis flourished a.d. 65, author of an epistle to the 
Corinthians. 

Ignatius, (a.d. 102) Bishop of Antidch, successor to Euodias in that 
episcopate, suffered martyrdom a.d. 120 circa? (being thrown to the lion 
in the amphitheatre). 

Poli/carp, (a.d. 108) Bishop of Smyrfta. In the persecution under 
Trajan, when 86 years of age, he was required by the Pro-consul of 
Syria to abjure his profession of Christianity, and sacrifice to the heathen 
deities. His magna' ms reply is well known. The populace were 
so exasf nl at ^ ^P.hat they demanded his instant death, 

and acco' ye Scripl'f? S? the crown of martyrdom. (A Latin 

bather.) ffered * 

Tertulliai 192.) A famous presbyter of Carthage, who, after 

having written defence of the Christians, and done the Church many 
important serv>° ' fill into the heresy of Montanus, who styled himself 
the paraclete,’c at least, pretended to have the gift of prophecy, and 
died out of the communion of the Chuich. 

Origen (a.d. 230) flourished. Author of a number of commentaries 
on the Scriptures, and in particular, a Greek version of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, which cost him the labour of 28 years, called Tetrapla Hexapla, 
or Ennaples, being, according to some, of four, others, six, and some, 
even nine versions, compared.'; the chief value hereof rests on its show¬ 
ing the way which Hebrew was pronounced in the beginning of the 
third century; Origen having shown the Hebrew pronunciation by Greek 
characters. 

Athanasius, flourished a.d. 325, in the time of the Arian controversy, 
■and his zeal in opposing the heterodox party gave him a great number 
of enemies. We may notice Eusebius, of Nicomedia, and Eudoxia, the 
empress, with many false bishops. He was often in peril of his life. 
He is remarkable as having been the strenuous upholder of the doc¬ 
trines in the Athanasian Creed, concerning the Trinity, which hence 
takes its name, (not as some suppose from his being the author). 

Jerome, (a distinguished Latin Father,) to him We are indebted for 
the Vulgate translation of the Bible. 

Augustine, Bishop of Hippo, in Africa. The opponent of Pelagius, 
the British heretic, who maintained that man was not naturally evil. 
Ambrose, Bishop of Milan, in the time of Theodosius, the Emperor. 
Chrysostom, (or the golden-mouthed, as his name signifies). A man 
of the most persuasive eloquence and devoted piety. One of the prayers 
in our Liturgy is ascribed to him (immediately preceding the Bene¬ 
diction). 

Bede- (the Venerable) flourished in the reign of King Alfred, a.d. 
812. 
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Lanfranc flourished in the reign of William the Conqueror, a.d. 1066, 
Archbishop of Canterbury, a man of upright character. To him suc¬ 
ceeded Anselm, in the reign of William Rufus, a most zealous supporter 
of the papal jurisdiction in this realm. The course which he pursued, 
with evident danger to himself, shows him to have been a conscientious 
prelate. The famous Becket had so high an opinion of his conduct, 
that 100 years after his death he obtained leave to have him canonized. 

Bernard, founder of Order of Monks, (or Bernard Gilpin). 

Gregory I. (a.d. 590), or the Great, has the honour of effectually 
establishing Christianity in this island; (twice before it had been con¬ 
verted ;) though the Saxons had now nearly destroyed every vestige of 
it, or, perhaps, rather the cruel freebooters they came to expel, Danes, 
Piets, and Scots. The circumstances which, under Providence, led to 
his charitable mission are well fcnown. Had he not been elevated to the 
popedom he would have undertaken the mission himself. He sent 
Augustine (not to be confounded with the Augustine of Hippo, above 
noticed) and a number of nfissionaries to our* island, their success was 
complete; and although Austin, or Augustine, asserted the authority of 
the Church of Rome, in observances, &c.; that Church had not then 
become either greatly corrupted in doctrine, or arrogant in asserting her 
authority as hereafter. 

Hildebrand, or Gregory VII., (after). Remarkable for having raised 
the papal power to its highest pitch of eminence. He is said to have 
entertained the design of making a grand hierarchy of all Europe; 
and, indeed, in more than one instance, he deposed kings from their 
thrones, and absolved their subjects from their allegiance. 

Aquinas (Thomas) belongs to a class of writers in the 11th and 12th 
centuries, called Schoolmen. 

Q. 2. “ Give some account of the rise and progress of the Monastic sys¬ 
tem?” As answered by No.' *. 

The Monastic system originated in Egypt in the 4th century, and 
was founded by Anthony, a man remarkable for his piety, and the strict¬ 
ness of his discipline. In the early part of its existence a great deal of 
good resulted from it, but in after times it became, like most others, 
corrupted. In Syria, the monastic life was embraced by Simon Stylites, 
so called from his residence on the top of a pillar in order to be nearer 
heaven. He was visited by men of all ranks and stations. St. Benedict 
founded a monastery on Mount Casino, in Italy, a.d. 529. Another 
was founded by Augustin, of which order was Luther. 

The same. As answered by No. 2 . 

Amongst the Jews, both before and in the time of our Saviour, there 
was a sect called Essenes, who were devoted to the law of Moses; they 
practised many privations, and lived apart from their countrymen. In 
Egypt, a little later, a sect, called Therapeutee, very nearly resembled 
them, living apart, and denying themselves. When Christianity was 
preached in that country, some of these were converted; and it is proba¬ 
ble that they still preferred to live in the same place, and in the same 
manner. The rise of Montanism, which advocated austerities, tended also 
towards that end. Their argument was, that as the flesh lusteth contrary 
to the spirit, and was continually warring against them; they were 
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bound by every means possible to oppress and keep under the body, 
and exalt the spirit. Many of these men carried their austerities to a 
great length, as Sijpon Stylites, who passed’many years on'a pillar in 
Egypt. These men obtained a great name for sanctity; those, also, who 
were disgusted with the world, chose to retire, so that in tilde they began 
to form separate communities. These communities were encouraged by 
the Popes, and received many favours from them. They became the 
great upholders of the Papal authority, because, being unconnected by 
domestic ties, they were always a kind of militia, and could be employed 
by the Pope in any country to promote his designs. They were the 
great opposers of the secular clergy. These religious establishments 
became in time so wealthy that, instead of practising the austerities en¬ 
joined by their founders, they indulged in all kinds of luxury and licen¬ 
tiousness. At the time of the Reformation in England, Henry VIII. 
abolished most of these establishments. 

Q. 3. “ To which age of the Church would von trace the rise of those 
errors of the Church of Rome, which seem to have been in the mind 
of the framers of our Articles?” As answered by No. 5. 

To the ninth and three following centuries; as during those ages the 
doctrines mainly refuted in the Articles were either first broached, or 
made articles of Faith. The doctrine ofTransubstantiation, for instance, 
was first preached by Pascbasius Radbertus, in the ninth century. 
Prayers for the dead (possibly introduced by Origen), Invocation of 
Saints, Adoration of Relics, the Administration of the Communion in 
one kind, and many other abuses were either introduced then or be¬ 
came more prevalent than they were before. 

Q. 4. “ Give some account of the rise and progress of the Reformation 
in England.’’ As answered'by No. 8. 

Wickliffe, the first Englishman who openly preached against the 
errors of the Church of Rome, lived about the beginning of the 14th 
century, during the reigns of Edward III. and Richard II. His 
translation of the Scriptures materially assisted the after-work of the 
Reformation, but the minds of the people were not prepared for a total 
reformation, and it was not until the reign of Henry VIII. that that 
important work was begun. That monarch, wishing to obtain a divorce 
from his wife Catherine of Arragon, applied to Rome for that purpose-; 
but the Pope, being under the influence of Charles V., Catherine’s rela¬ 
tive, endeavoured to evade the question, by long protractions, till at length 
Henry, weary by his arts and chicanery, adopted the plan suggested by 
Cranmer, at that time a graduate of Oxford, of consulting the, principal 
universities of Europe. Accordingly, the, universities of Oxford, Camt 
bridge, Paris, Orleans, Toulouse, Bologna, &c., returned answer, that 
the king’s marriage was null and void. ; In consequence of which the 
king married Anne Boleyn. Another circumstance which widened, the 
breach thus begun, and prepared the minds of the people for a,refor¬ 
mation, was the suppression of the monasteries, in which bo many, de¬ 
ceptions were found to have been practised, that the people were less 
displeased at their dissolution than they probably otherwi|p would have 
been. Although Henry thus opposed the supremacy of the Pope, yet,he 
by no means encouraged the Reformers, "but on the contrary, allowed 
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them to be burnt for denying the doctrine of transubstantiation. Thus; 
on the one hand, the Romanists suffered for deifying the king’s supre¬ 
macy, and the Reformers for denying transubstantiation, and other errors* 
Of -the former, the most famous were Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, and 
Sir Thomas More, Lord High Chancellor; of the latter, Anne Askew, 
Lambert,, and others, may be mentioned as instances. Cranmer would 
probably have fallen, a prey to their vengeance, had it not been for the 
friendship of the king, which he possessed in a very high degree. Henry 
died, a.d. 1546; his son Edward VI. succeeded to the throne; this 
prince had edfly imbibed those principles from his teachers. Dr. Cox 
and Cranmer, which so highly illumined his character in after life. The 
first steps taken by him was Id appoint commissioners to frame a Liturgy 
in the English. tongue. - The Bible Was allowed to be read in the vulgar 
tongue. The Communion was# administered to the laity in both kinds, 
and the marriage of the clergy permitted; these with the publication of 
42 articles, were the principal reforms effected in his reign. His sister' 
Mary siicceedfed a.i>. 1555, aifd during her short reign of four years, the 
Church' was plunged in misery and ruin. Fifteen bishops were ejected 
from their secs, and either'compelled to sebk that safety abroad which 
was denied them at home, *or else were thrown into prison, and man¬ 
fully attested the truth of their opinions with their lives. Among the 
latter were'Archbishop Cranmer, Bishops Ridley, Latimer, and Hooper, 
together with a multitude of religious persons of both sexes. The su¬ 
premacy of the Pope was restored, and all the other superstitions which 
had been abolished in the preceding reign. Bloody Mary, as she was 
justly called, died a.d. 1558, and was succeeded by-her half-sister Elizas 
belli, under whom the Reformation was continued with great prudence, 
and so lias continued till now; although James II. attempted to supplant 
it with the old religion : the attempt cost him his crown. 

Q. 5. “ Give an historical account of, the chief objections raised by the 

Puritans,, and the modes in which they have been met.” As answered 

by No. a. 

At the time of Mary’s persecution, many of the English divines fled 
to the continent, and there imbibed the austere opinions of Calvin, Luther, 
and the other continental reformers. As our English'reformers, in doing 
away With the superstitions of popery, retained many rites and ceremonies 
that were not so, this offended those exiles who returned from the con¬ 
tinent after the Marian persecution, who declaimed against the usages of 
the churches. It has been said that these men (called Puritans, for 
pretending to -superior purity in religion) were urged on by the Papal 
Court, who took all means of disturbing the Church. They were perse¬ 
cuted by Whitgift-and Laud," Archbishop of Canterbury; but in the 
time <5f Charles, th6y grew so bold, that they declaimed against episco¬ 
pacy altogether, and succeeded for a time in throwing off both ecclesias¬ 
tical' and civil government*- and destroying the heads of both. At the 
restoration they Btrongly declaimed against the Liturgy, and were the 
occasion of the two convocations at Hampton Court and the Savoy, where 
their objections appearing frivolous, very few alterations were made. 
They placed all efficacy in the preaching of the word, and denied that 
advantages accrued to the reader of it. The uSe of vestments and music 
in the Church was considered by them to bC' popish. 
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Q. 6 . “ Give some account of the rise of those errors, against which the 

Athanasian Creed is specially directed.” As answered by No. a. 

The errors refuted in the Creed of St. Athanasius may be traced in 
some degree to the earliest age of the Church. 

In the first century, the Gnostics, following tile devices of human 
wisdom rather than the dictate of God's word, and the teaching of his 
Holy Spirit, rejected the true faith, concerning the nature of Christ, and 
taught a distinction between Jesus and Christ. 

And here, as they could not agree with the Church, io they differed 
from each other; the Cerinthians teaching that the scon Christ was united 
to the man Jesus at his baptism, and left him at his crucifixion, and the 
Docetse, that the icon Christ was not united to a real man, but to a mere 
phantom. The Sabellians, mistaking thg unity of essence in the God¬ 
head for a unity of person, contended that there was only one person in 
the Divine Trinity, thus making the Father to have suffered on the cross. 
In the fourth century, we find Arius denying the divinity of our Saviour, 
alleging that he was not of the same substance with the Father. The 
form of his creed, we may remaik, was negative, he would have allowed 
Christ to be of a similar nature, but denied that it was truly the same 
(as expressed in the Catholic term “ homousion.”) This was the most 
formidable error that had yet troubled the Church, and to repel it, an 
oecumenical synod was summoned at Nicea, in Bythinia, a.d. 325, where, 
by 315 bishops, his doctrine was condi mned as heretical. Arius and his 
followers obtained several partial triumphs over the orthodox faith, under 
the sanction of some of the emperors, and his principles have ever since 
troubled the Church. They were revived by Socinus in the 16th century, 
and are now presented to us under the form of Unitarianism. 

The next great heresiarchs we have occasion to notice, were Macedo- 
nius, patriarch of Constantinople, who denied the divinity of the Holy 
Ghost, and was condemned in the council of Constantinople, a.d. 381 ; 
and Apollmarius, who denied that our Lord had a reasonable human 
soul. The troubles and temptations of the Church have ever been 
varied. At one time, oppressed by the crucFliand of persecution, she 
ha'd almost been swallowed up; “ The waters had well nigh over¬ 
whelmed her; the stream had gone over her souland now relieved 
by the hand of her Lord from these afflictions, and reposing in tranquil¬ 
lity, her peace was disturbed by the presumptuous and anti-scriptural 
dogmas of some of her own sons. In the fifth century, Nestorius forcing 
the Catholic truth to suit his own purposes, declared that Christ had 
not only two natures, a divine and human, but also two persons, while, on 
the other hand, Eutyches fell into the opposite error, and while con¬ 
tending for the oneness of his person, also taught that he had but one 
nature. These heresies were condemned by the Church, the former, in 
the general council of Ephesus, a.d. 431, and the latter, in that held at 
Chalcedon, a.d. 451- Against these heresies was framed that admirable 
formulary of our faith, “ The Creed of St. Athanasius,” which contains so 
explicit .a declaration of our Holy faith, as to baffle all the attempts 
made to explain away the truths it enforces. 

Q. 1. “ Give an outline of the history of the Book of Coipmon Prayer.” 

Ae answered by No. 3 . 

The present Book of Common Prayer took its origin from the two 
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formularies of doctrine issued in the reign of Henry VIII., entitled the 
“ Doctrine of a Christian man,” and the “ Godly and Pious Institution of 
a Christian man.” In the reign of Edward VI., some additions and 
alterations were made. The edition which was published in the reign of 
Henry VIII., contained the Creed, the Lord’s Prayer, Ave Maria, and 
the Seven Sacraments, chiefly extracted from the Breviary and Missal. In 
Edward Vlth’s reign, the Seven Sacraments were reduced to two, and the 
Catechigm was added; and also in the second Prayer-Book of this king’s 
reign, the Absolution and Confession, together with the sentences at the 
commencement of the Morning and Evening Service were added, and 
the use of the wafer in the administration of the Eucharist was abolished. 
In the reign of Elizabeth, the Liturgy, which had been laid aside during 
Mary’s reign, was again brought into use ; some slight alterations were 
made, one of which was the omfcsiop of the phrase from the Bishop of 
Rome, and all his detestable enormities. The Liturgy thin remained 
nearly as we now have it; the only events which occurred in any way 
affecting it being the Hamptoif Court and Savoy conferences, and the 
addition of the doctrine of the Sacraments to the Church Catechism. 

The same. As answered by No. 8 . 

Before the Reformation, the Liturgy was composed principally of 
Latin prayers, such as the Missal, &c„ these were collected together by 
Osmund*Bishop of Salisbury, and were generally received before that 
time. In the reign of Henry VIII., the Creed, Lord’s Prayer, afnd 
Ten Commandments were translated into English by Cranmer, who, 
with Ridley, Latimer, and several others, were ordered by King Edward 
to draw up a form of morning and evening prayer, &c.; the forty-two 
Articles were put forth in English; two books were drawn up in this 
reign, called The First and Second of Edward VI. On Mary’s accession, 
the Roman Liturgy was again used, and the new one repealed. In the 
reign of Queen Elizabeth, several Commissioners were appointed to revise 
either of the books of Edward ; they chose the second, and made a few 
alterations in it. The thirty-nine Articles weie printed in Latin and 
English; afterwards the Catechism, which consisted only of the Creed, 
Ten Commandments, and Ijord’s Prayer, was completed by the addition 
of the accouut of the Sacraments, by Overall, Dean of St. Paul’s. 


* Senior. Division. 

Geography. 

June 12, 1843.' 

Q. 2. “ Mention the chief mineral productions of England, with their 
several localities.” As answered by No. s. 

England probably contains more coal , and carries on a more extensive 
commerce in that mineral than any other country in Europe., It is found 
m what are technically termed coal-fields, of which there are several. 
The principal one to the notth is the great Yorkshire Coal-field; from 
this they are continued in a southerly direction through Lincoln, Leices¬ 
ter, Derby, and. below Warwickshire. Coal-fields also extend through 
Cumberland, ihto NotthUmberlAnd; also in Lancashire and Wales. 
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There are also numerous feod-mines, principally situated in Lancashire, 
tlie greatest number of which belong to Greenwich Hospital. 

Copper and tin are found in great abundance, more particularly in the 
county of Cornwall. Tin seems to hate been long regarded as the pecu¬ 
liar metal of our country, as we read of the Phoenicians trading, to our 
island in order to obtain it to fix their famous “Tyrian dye.” 

Stone may be found of every variety. Several different kinds of stone 
receive their appellation from the places in which they are found; thus, 
Portland and Purbeck stone, from the islands of Portland and Purbeck, 
off the southern coast (I think Devonshire). 

Q. 3. “ Describe the chief physical features of the world, indicating the 

great mountain ridges and table lands, with the chief lines of drainage.” 

As answered by No. 5 . ( 

Almost all countries have, in addition to their varied locality, some 
physical features by which they may be distinguished one from the 
othef. * 

These physical features consist cither of mountains, (more particularly 
still, volcanoes,) rivers, lakes, animals, minerals, and vegetable produc¬ 
tions. 

Let us first consider the mountains. -Commencing with the western 
side of Europe, we meet a mighty band, traversing the whole width of 
Europe and Asia, stretching from Foutarakin, on the Spanish coast, to the 
inland of Formosa, on the shoies of the Pacific. From this immense 
chain there are numerous ramifications and collateral ranges. Another 
great mountain range extends down the eastern coast of America, under 
the names of the Andes, the Cordilleras, the Rocky Mountains, &c. 

Then, again, the chain of mountains comprehended under the name of 
the Mountains of the Moon, in Africa. Of particular mountains, many 
may be regarded as ramifications of one or other of these principal moun¬ 
tain bands. ‘ Thus, we might identify the Pyrenees of Spain, the Appe- 
niues, ana; Alps of Italy. The Altai and Himalayah Mountains of 
Hindustan, and the Caucasian branch. Volcanoes are features remark¬ 
ably distinctive of the locality in w hich they may be found. The principal 
are Etna and Stromboli, in Sicily, Vesuvius, near Naples, and Hecla, 
in Iceland ; also the Volcanic Island of Formosa. 

Another very important feature is the elevation of any portion of the 
earth, forming what is termed a table-land. This is extremely important 
if we consider that the temperature of a country is greatly affected by 
this circumstance. Thus the table-land of Quito, though situated on the 
Equator, enjoys a mild temperature, because, on account of its elevation, 
the hot atmosphere of the tropics is cooled by the influence of the snow¬ 
capped Chimborazo. - The principal table-land is that of Cape Colony, 
in the southern extremity of Africa. 

Rivers likewise are very characteristic marks of a country, forming 
the channels of drainage, as the water formed on the mountains and 
elevated" tracts of country flows into rivers, and they empty themselves 
into the ocean. Thus in -England the waters collected on mountains 
empty themselves by the Tyne', the Humber (being a collection of several 
small streams), the Thames, the ^Jersey, the Severn, apd several minor 
rivers, into the ocean surrounding lis. And so of other countries. 

In America the waters of the Andes and the other mountains are car¬ 
ried -into the ocean by the Missouri, the Mississippi, Amazon, La Plata, 
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Orinoco, St. Lawrence, and some others crossing the continent and de¬ 
bouching principally on the eastern coast. 

In Europe the country is drained by the Rhone, the Arno, Tiber, Po 
(ftaly); Segura, Turia, Ebro (Spain) ; Indge, Varda, Carason (Euro¬ 
pean Turkey); flowing into the Mediterranean Sea: the Don, Dnieper, 
and Dniester (Russia), flowing into the Black Sea : and several rivers, 
including those of England, the Seine of France, &c., flowing directly 
into the ocean. 

Asia is drained by the Indus, the Ganges, and Burrampootra, in 
Tndia; by the Euphrates and Tigris flowing into the Caspian; and the 
Iloangho, Yangsce, Yeuesei, and Obc, in the Chinese empire and Tar¬ 
tary. 

Africa is indebted to the Senegal, Nile, and some other rivers, for its 
drainage. To the periodical ov%i flowings of the Nile, Egypt owes her 
high state of cultivation. 

Q. 4. “ Specify the chief places from which England procures her most 
necessary imports.” As answered by No. 2. 

Cotton, tobacco, sugar, from the United States and the West Indies; 
tea and rice, from China; coflee, fiom the West Indies and Arabia; 
limber, tallow, and hides, from Norway and Sweden; timber, from 
Russia and Germany ; silk, from Persia; India rubber, Indian ink, and 
indigo, from India. 

Q. 5. “ Give any facts that may occur, marking tbe progress of geogra¬ 
phical discovery.” As answered by No. 8. 

The Egyptians were the first people that made any important disco- 
set irs of this nature; they colonized Greece and the parts adjacent, and 
through the-Nile they became acquainted with India. The Phoenicians, 
however, exceeded them in their voyages; they not only explored the 
coasts of the Mediterranean, but even passed the Pillars of Hercules and 
\ isited the Seilly Isles, from whence they obtained tin ; hence those islands 
were called the Cassiteridcs, or Tin Isles. The conquests of Alexander 
the Gieat gave the next impulse to discovery, and after him Julius 
Cajsar. It is to this latter general that we are indebted for the only 
early account we possess of our own island and of Gaul. By degrees 
the greater part of the Western Hemisphere became developed, till in 
1492 Columbus discovered the New World. New discoveries continue 
to he made, and those regions which the ancients supposed to be unin¬ 
habited have been proved to be far otherwise. The most important effect 
produced by discovery is a spread of the gospel of Christ. Already the 
barbarous savages of the Sandwich and other American Islands are being 
last converted from their state of ignorance, and the natives of India are. 


Senior Division. 

History. 

June 13, 1843. 

Q- 1. “ Trace briefly the changes of government which Athens, Sparta, 
and Rome underwent previous to tnc commencement of modern his¬ 
tory.” Athens, as answered by No. 20 . 

Attica by kings from the time of its colonization by Cecrops (1556, 

2 A 
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n.c.) to the death of Codrus, who in a desolating war, being informed 
by the Delphic oracle that nothing but the death of its king could save 
Athens, disguised himself and provoked one of the enemy to kill him ;* 
they on learning that the man in disguise was King of Athens, and the 
purpose of his disguise, were struck with terror, and retired out of Attica. 
The Athenians having lost their beloved king, resolved never agnin to 
be subject to kingly rule, under a conviction that a second Codrus 
would never be found. Perpetual avchons were substituted, of which 
Alemaeon was the first. This form of government was changed for 
decennial nrchons, Medon being the first; annual elections followed 
shortly, and nine were then chosen, three archons, six prvtunes, and three 
thesmotlue. To these last three belong the duty of making any change 
in the laws which the ever varying policy of a democratieal government 
might suggest. , 

The democratic form of government was for a brief space interrupted 
by the ambition of Pisistratus, a noble Athenian, who became supreme 
in Athens, by the popularity of his conduct, and bequeathed the same 
power to Hippias and Hipparchus, his sons. Of these one was assas¬ 
sinated by two Athenians,t nnd the other exiled, and Athens again be¬ 
came a democracy. Lysander, the Spartan, having subdued it, changed 
the government into an oligarchy, consisting of 30 tyrants ; these, after 
a short and ignominious reign, were expelled by Thrasybulus, and Athens 
enjoyed her own form of government, until the time of Philip of Mace- 
don and Alexander the Great, when it became virtually^ if not nominally, 
subject. After Alexander’s death, it fell to Cassander’s sbatc of the 
empire acquired by Alexander, aud so continued under the Macedonian 
sway, until the whole of Greece was by the Romans reduced to the form 
of a Roman province. After the dismemberment of the Roman empire, 
it fell into the hands of the Turks; but has been within a few years 
erected into a free republic, under the piotection of the British Crown. 

Sparta and Rome, as answered by No. 7 . 

Sparta was from the first age of its history governed bv kings. Its 
first king was Lacedemon, a Phoenician, who arrived in Greece about 
the time of the exodus of the Israelites, A.n. 1491, with his wife Sparta. 
From him the province, or rather the district in which Sparta lay, 
received its name of Lacedemon, and to him the Greeks resident in that 
region were indebted for vaiious improvements, both in manners and 
useful arts. Sparta continued under a regal form of government, until 
the time of Lycurgus, a celebrated lawgiver, who appointed certain laws, 
which had for their author the celebrated Minos of Crete. Lycurgus, 
having instituted numerous and excellent laws, he bound the people of 
Sparta under an indissoluble oath, that they should observe every single 
injunction that lie had laid down, until his return. He then set out on 
a journey, and left Sparta to return no more. So great was his desire 
for advancing his country, that he took the precaution of requesting that 
his bones might be thrown into the sea, fearing lest his remains should 
be carried hack to his native country, and it liberated from the solemn 
oath which it had taken upon itself. Sparta however, in times subse¬ 
quent, became a monarchy, subject to its own dynasty. 

Rome was founded before the Christian era 753; nnd from that event, 
to the year 508 before Christ, it was governed by seven successive kings. 

* Jurgia Codrus. * Harraodius and Aristogiton. 
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From the expulsion of Tarquinius Supcrbus, to the time of Julius Cccsar, 
a.jj 55, Rome was governed by consuls; after whom came emperors 
till the end of the 5th century. From that time to this, it has been 
subject to a succession of popes. 

Q. 2. “ Give some account of the lives of Themistocles, Constantine.” 

As answered by No. X. 

Themistocles, the great Athenian general, who delivered his country 
front the Persians, lie is remarkable for having conquered his enemies 
as much by his prudence as by his valour. When the Athenians were 
blockaded by the Persians, the Athenians wished to return home and 
defend themselves with walls, but Themistocles, disapproving of this, 
sent to Xerxes, saying, “That if he attacked the Athenians immediately, 
he. would compter them, but if he let them return home, he would not be 
able to overcome them. Xerjes, deluded by this, immediately attacked 
them and was conquered. Themistocles was afterwards tTanished by his 
ungrateful countrymen, and he then went into Persia, where he found 
an asylum in the court of Artaxerxes. By some it is said that The- 
niistoelcs poisoned himself, to prevent the necessity of his going to fight 
against his own country. 

Constantine the Great was born at York, in Britain. He was the 
first Christian cmpercr. Constantine removed the sent of empire from 
Rome to Byzantium, which he called Constantinople, after his own 
name. 

The same. As answered hv No. 5 . 

Themistocles was a famous general of the Athenians, who by his wise 
policy defended his country against the Persians. • . 

When the Persians had invaded Attica, and the Athenians consulting 
the Delphic oracle, as to the line of conduct they should pursue, hail 
luceiml for an amwer that they should “coniine themselves to their 
wooden walls,” Themistocles persuading his countrymen that their ships 
were the wooden walls intended, induced them to trust to their navy, and 
in consequence of this the Persians weir driven out of Greece. 

Another important benefit lie rendered to his country, was the rebuild¬ 
ing the walls of the Pirnnis. This lie effected by a*skilful stratagem, 
notwithstanding the opposition of the Lacedemonians. 

Having been banished by his ungrateful countrj men, lie took refuge 
with Xerxes, King of Peisia, and son of that Darius whom he had ex¬ 
pelled from Greece. He (lied by poison, fearing he should be employed 
to light against his country. 

( Constantine the Great was the first Roman emperor who established 
Oil*istianity ns the tcligion ot the land. lie encouraged the faith of 
Christ in every possible manner, electing temples, sanctioning it by 
public edicts and bis own excellent example. About a.i>. 300. 

Give some account of the lile of Charlemagne. As answered by No. a. 

Charlemagne, deservedly so called, w'ns the younger son of Pepin, 
King of France, lie flourished in the ninth century. He subdued the 
Saxons and the greater part of Germany to his dominion, lie revived 
the title ot hmperor of the West, which had lain dormant since the 
capture, ol Rome by the barbarians. He also drove the Moors within 
the limits of Spain, and dispossessed them of the islands of the Medi¬ 
terranean (iff the coast of Spain and France. This prince also applied 
himself vigorously to amending the condition of his subjects. 

2 a 2 
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Q. 3. “ Give the dates and other circumstances as far ns you arc 
acquainted with them, of the battles of Actium, Aigos-Potamos, Ban- 
nockburn, Blenheim, Cannae, Chaeronen, Granieus, Leuctra, Mara¬ 
thon, Naseby, Philippi, Tours.” As answered by No. 8 . 

The battle of Actium was fought between Marc Antony and Cleopatra, 
with the forces of Egypt, and Augustus at the head of the Romans. 
The consequence of the battle was the establishment of Augustus in 
the Roman empire, and the death of Marc Antony. The battle was 
fought b.c. 31. 

/Ei gos-Potamos fought between Epaminondas with the Thebans anil 
the Spartans, about b.c. 340. 

Bannockburn , a battle fought by Robert Bruce, against Edward If. 
King of England, and regained the liberties of Scotland. 

Blenheim , a battle fought by the Duke, of Marlborough, against the 
French, in the reign of Queen Anne, about a.u. 1716. From this battle 
the name was given to Blenheim House, which was bestowed as a reward 
upon Marlborough. i 

Canute, a town in Campania, near which a celebrated battle was fought 
between the Carthaginians, under Hannibal, and the Romans under Fa* 
bricius Manericius, a.d. 210 , in the second Punic war. At this battle 
it is said that Hannibal sent three bushels of golden rings to Caithage, 
which he had taken from the Roman knights slain in the battle. 

Charonea, fought between Philip, King of Macedon, and the Athenians. 
In this battle Demosthenes, the Athenian orator, disgracefully left his 
shield and fled. 

Ctramcxis— between the Greeks, under Alexander, and the Persians 
under the Satrap of Asia Minor, about 300 b.c. 

Marathon , fought by Miltiades and the Persians under Datis and 
Artaphernes. 

Naseby, fought by the Parliamentarians and Royalists, in the reign of 
Charles I., in which the former gained the day. 

Philippi , between Brutus and Cassius, and Augustus and Marc An¬ 
tony. The night before this battle the ghost of Julius Cfesar is said to 
have appeared to Brutus. Fought about b.c. 38. 

Q. 4. “ Trace the history of Britain during the period that it was occu¬ 
pied by Roman legions.’’ As answered by No. n. 

When Julius Caesar invaded this island, great resistance was offered 
him by the inhabitants, who were in a high state of barbarism; he, 
however, conquered the southern part, and then left it. It then remained 
for nearly a century, when it was again attacked by the Romans, and 
the inhabitants of the southern part totally defeated. It was not, how¬ 
ever, till the great general Agricola came into Englaud, that the Romans 
obtained a thorough posession of the whole island. He penetrated into 
Caledonia, and subdued the northern parts of the island. The Britons 
now began to make progress in civilization, but at the same time losing 
their warlike and martial spirit. The emperor .Severus built a wall for 
the protection of the northern parts between the friths of Forth and 
Clyde. 

The Roman power now began to decline. They had enemies at home, 
so they were obliged to leave Britain. They were several times recalled 
to assist the Britons against the Piets and Scots; but finally, being 
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reduced to great extremities at home, they could no more afford that 
assistance which they formerly had done. 

Q. 5. “ Give some account of the crusades.” As answered by No. 2. 

The crusades took their rise about A.n. 1097. The Seljukian Turks 
had gradually extended their movements from the east, and from being 
the paid defenders of the Caliphate of Bagdat, became the masters. 
Thence they extended their conquests to Syria, Palestine, and Asia 
Minor. In Palestine, having got possession of the Holy Sepulchre, they 
cruelly treated those pilgrims who came to the Iloly Sepulchre. The 
Greek emperor Michael Palseologus, being greatly alarmed, sent to 
the various European courts to beg assistance. Peter of Amiens, a 
hermit, began also to preach a iioly war against the Turks, y He was also 
encouraged by the then reigning pontiff, Urban VII. About this time 
also a spirit of military enthusiasm had been raised over Europe by the 
brilliant exploits of the Nornfans. Crowds therefore immediately came 
to Peter’s standard, and soon he had a disorderly rabble of more than 
20U,000 men with him. Walter the Penniless followed him soon after, 
with a like disorderly rabble. These men, setting off unprepared with 
necessaries for so long, almost all perished, cither by the sword of the 
Turks or by famine. A more disciplined force now set out under the 
command of Godfrey of Bouillon, who after many dangeis succeeded in 
capturing Jerusalem. lie was made king of that place by bis victorious 
troops. Thus the crusaders obtained a permanent footing in Palestine. 
They bad, however, great difficulty in maintaining it, for those who 
came to the Holy Land could not be persuaded to remain but for a 
lime. To remedy this in some measure the two renowned orders of 
Templars and Hospitallers were instituted. After this their six other 
crusades, undertaken at different intervals, till about the beginning of the 
fourteenth century, which generally failed through the rashness or ill 
management of the leaders. In these wais, Richard I. and Edjyard I. 
of England acquired great renown. 

Q. G. “ Mention, with dates, the names of the princes of the line of 

York and Lancaster, respectively. In whose reign was the chief 

struggle carried on? Ilow did the contest finally terminate?” As 

answered by No. 2 . 

Upon the death of Edward III., in 1380 a.d., Richard II., the son 
of the Black Prince, ascended the throne. Ilis reign was weak and 
troublesome. Ilenry of Lancaster, taking advantage of these disorders, 
succeeded in 1399 a.d., in getting possession of the throne, under the 
title of Henry IV.; after him his son Henry V. occupied the throne in 
1412. This prince, dying in the flower of his age, left his son Henry VI., 
a weak prince, to fill the throne. All this time the House of York 
were excluded from the throne, which belonged to it by right, and not 
to the House of Lancaster. Now, however, Richard Duke of York, 
bestirred himself to obtain his rightful inheritance. He was opposed by 
Margaret of Anjou, the wife of Ilenry VI., a woman of a masculine spirit, 
aim after many battles Richard was slain. Ilis son Edward, however, 
still continued the contest, and, by the assistance of the Earl of Warwick, 
obtained the crown in 14GO a.d. Having offended the Earl of Warwick, 
that powerful nobleman now espoused the cause of the House of Lancas- 
,cr ’ nnd Henry was once more placed on the throne. In the mean time. 
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Edward having collected his forces, was again in n condition for battle. 
The hostile armies met near St. Albans, and Warwick, the king maker, 
rvas killed. Edwatd again obtained the royal power, and held it till his 
death in 14S3. He left as his successor Edward V., a child of tender 
years, under the guardianship of their perfidious uncle, Richard Duke of 
Gloucester, who soon found means to destroy him and Ilenry VI., and 
to place himself on the throne. Hut his reign was short. Henrv 
Tudor, Duke of Richmond, grandson of Isabella, the widow of lleniy V., 
hy a Welsh gentleman, Owen Tudor, observing the disgust of Richard’s 
subjects, detei mined to obtain possession of the tin one. l’or this pur¬ 
pose he landed a few troops at Milford Haven, in Wales, and soon came 
to a decisive engagement as Bosworth, in Leicestershire, when the 
tyraut himself was slain. Ilenry ascended the throne, a.». 1485, under 
the title of Henry VII., and to put away all cause of dissension, married 
Elizabeth, the daughter of Edward IV., ai d thus the rival houses were 
united. ' 

Q. 7. “Give a history, with dates, of the struggles between the panics 
of Whig and Tory, to whatscmal parties under other names would 
you trace the maintenance of similar piineipks in cailicr periods of 
our history.” As answered by No. 3 . 

These parties, which during the latter part of Queen Anne caused so 
much trouble to her Majesty by their oppositions, tick tlicir rise from 
the different sets of ministers which came into office; the Whigs uphold¬ 
ing the power of the people, and being of mme liberal principles in re¬ 
ligion, while the Tories upheld the prerogatives of the church and state. 
Similar principles may be traced, thmieh certainly modified by circum¬ 
stances, to the Cavaliers and Roundheads, hy which names the loyal 
and parliamentarian parties were distinguished in the sixteenth centuty. 


Junior Division, 

IIulp Scripture. 

June 7, 1843. 

Q. I. “Give some of the most remarkable instances that occur to vou 
in the history of individuals, as recorded in Seriptmo, of sin beni" 
followed by temporal affliction.” As answered by No. iz. ' 

Cain, who slew his brother Abel, and was condemned to be a fugitive 
and a vagabond on the earth. Ilam, who mocked ln\ father, and was 
condemned to be a servant of servants unto his brethren. Pharaoh, 
who retained die children of Israel in bondage when God sent Musis 
to deliver them, and he was punished by ten plagues being sent on the 
land of Egypt. Moses, who grew angry with the children of Isrucl when 
they murmured against God because they had no water, and he smote 
the rock twice, contrary to the command of God, and was punished hy 
not being allowed to go into the land of promise, or the holy land. Saul, 
who disobeyed God by sparing the Amalekitcs, and he was punished by 
bis kingdom being taken from him. David, who committed sin by 
numbering the Israelites, and was tiouhled by tinee days’ pestilence, 
•which destroyed great numbers of the people. Solomon,'who fell into 
Mwwtacv. and was nuuished by the kingdom being divided into two, 
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of which his eou had the smallest part. Uzziali, king of Israel, who, 
when lie was told of his sin by a prophet whom the Ijord had sent, he 
stretched out his hand to lay hold on him, and which was withered so 
that he could not draw it in again. Jonah, who, when lie was sent by 
God to preach to Nineveh, fled across the sea, where a storm overtook 
him and he was cast into the sea, and a whale swallowed him up, and 
he remained in the whale’s belly three days. Ananias and wife, who told 
a lie, and were struck dead on the spot. 

The same. As answered by No. 2S. 

Adam is the first instance, his sin being disobedience, which was 
punished temporally by his being driven out of Paradise, and becoming 
liable to sickness and death, &c. Jacob, wc also find, was temporally 
afflicted ; for though God had tfrdained that he should have his father’s 
blessing, yet he did not obtain it by equitable means : for wftiich sin we 
find his life full of troubles, jpid toward the conclusion of it he. himself 
says, “ Few and evil have been the days of the years of my pilgrimage.” 
Nebuchadnezzar, for his worshipping and causing his people to wor¬ 
ship idols, was punished by being made like a beast of the field und eat¬ 
ing grass, which punishment lasted seten years. And Belshazzar, his 
successor (both kings of Babylon), for his profaning the house of the 
Lord, was punished by having bis kingdom taken from him by Cyrus, 
king of Persia. Samson, for his want of faith and disobedience, was 
suffered to be delivered into the hands of his enemies and cruelly 
treated. Naamnn’s leprosy cleaving to Gehazi, Elijah’s servant, for 
covetousness. Eli, for not reproving his sons in their wrong doings, 
was punished by death : when he heard of some of their wickedness lie 
fell backwards and brake his neck. Solomon, for his falling into idolatry, 
was punished in his son Uehoboam, by half of his kingdom being 
taken from his posterity. The Jews (as a nation) were scattered over 
the whole earth for their unbelief. 

Ananias and Sapphiia, for lying to the Iloly Ghost respecting the 
price of some possession which they had sold, were struck cleatl at the 
Apostle Peter’s feet. The young man that was sleeping while St. Paul 
preached at Antioch fell from the third story of the building, and was 
picked up dead. 

Belonging to those in the Old Testament; Jonah, for his reluctance 
to obey God’s will, was swallowed by a whale, and remained in his belly 
three days and three nights. Also, Moses, for not giving God the glory 
of obtaining water fiom the rock, was punished by not being allowed 
to enter the promised land. 

The same. As answered by No. 2 . 1 . 

Adam and Eve, our first parents, contrary to the wotd of their Al¬ 
mighty Creator, partook of the forbidden tree, and became subject to 
death, and expelled from their earthly Paradise. 

Cain, who slew his brother from envy, and was driven from the Lord 
a vagabond and an outcast upon the earth. 

Pharaoh hardened his heart, though almost persuaded to let the 
Israelites depart front his land through the miracles of their leader, 
Moses, mid was afflicted with the ten plagues, which desolated his land ; 
mid h c himself, with all his army, were afterwards drowned in the Bed 
Sea. 
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y^jtfoses sinned in not giving God the praise when he smote the rock to 
^'satisfy the murmuring Israelites; as a punishment, he was not permit¬ 
ted to enter the promised nation. 

Miriam phided With Moses about his marrying an Ethiopian, when 
God in his wrath smote her with leprosy. 

Korah, Dathan, and Abiram were swallowed up by the opening of the 
earth, with all their company, for offering strange fire to the Lord. 

Jehoram—because of his wickedness and idolatry, God smote him 
with an incurable disease, so that his bowels fell out. 

Uzziah—he took upon himself the office of priest, and when he en¬ 
tered the temple the leprosy rose in his forehead, and lie remained a 
leper td the day of his death. 

David committed adultery with Batlisheha, the wife of Uriah, the 
Hittite ; for this sin God smote his sou stud he died. 

Herod—whilst delivering a discouisc to the people, they shouted nml 
said he was a god; and because he gave not the Lord the praise, lie 
smote him so that he had a miserable end* 

Paul, whilst persecuting the Christian Church, was struck blind for 
three days. 

Ananias, and Snpphira his wife, who, for a lie that they told, were 
struck dead. 

Zachariah, because of his unbelief in the matter of his having a son, 
was struck dumb until the day of his circumcision, when the child was 
named, answering to baptism in the Christian C hurch. 

Q. 2. “ In what respects were Isaac, Aaron, and David types of our 
Lord?” As answered by No. 19 . 

Isaac was the son of Abraham, who is called the father of the faithful; 
Jesus was the son of God, who is the father of all. 

Isaac was the son of promise, because he was promised to Abraham; 
Jesus was promised mankind as their saviour. In Isaac all nations 
of the earth were to he blessed; all nations of the eaitli are blessed 
through Jesus Christ. Isaac carried the wood on which he was to he 
sacrificed; Jesus carried the cross on which lie suffered an ignominious 
death for the sins of the world. Isaac was about to be offered to God; 
Jesus wa* offered for the sins of the whole world. 

Aaron was the high priest of the Israelites, through whom they had 
access to the throne of God; Jesus Christ is our high priest, tluough 
whom we make intercession with God. Aaron went into the holy of 
holies once a-year to plead their cause with God ; Jesus is now at the 
right hand of God, making intercession with the Father for us. 

David w r as the king of Israel; Jesus Christ is the king of all believers. 

Q. 3. “ Give briefly the chief events recorded of tl.e’life of Joshua.” As 
answered by No. 29 . 

Joshua, the son of Nun, was of the tribe of Benjamin, and servant of 
Moses; he led the people of Israel into Canaan, and he was one of the 
twelve spies whet went from Kadesh Barnea. The principal events of 
his life were the passage of the Jordan, the fall of Jericho and of Ai, 
the five kings making war on Gideon, the sun and moon standing still 
at the command of Joshua, and the settlement of the Israelites in Ca¬ 
naan. 
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“ Give briefly the chief events recorded of the life of Ilezckiah.” As 
answered by No. 19. 

ITezekiah, the king of Judah, did that which was right in the sight 
of the Lord all his days. He assembled all tjic people of Judah, aud 
invited Israel to keep the passover at Jerusalem ; a great many of them 
did attend, so that there was not any such passover at Jerusalem before. 
He. sought the Lord when his laud was invaded by the King of Assyria, 
and the Lord delivered him into his hands. When the Lord said lie 
should die, he prayed unto him, and the Lord lengthened his days fifteen 
years. 

“ Give briefly the chief events recorded of the life of Jeremiah.” As 
answered by No. 27 . 

God sent Jeremiah against Jehoiakim, and commanded him to make 
yokes, to denote that he should l?c placed under the dominion of a foreign 
prince; mud on this occasion Pashur (a false prophet) smbtc him and 
put him in the stocks. Whilst he was in prison he dictated to Laruch 
all the miseries that should befall the Jewish nation, and told him to 
take it to the king, who, as fast as he read it, cut the piece off and cast 
it into the the. He prophesied that Jehoiakim should go into a strange 
land, which came to pass some time after ; but they left him to dwell at 
Jerusalem. lie was afterwards taken into Egypt, and probably he died 
there. 

“ Give briefly the chief events recorded of the life of St. Peter.” As 
answered by No. 1ft. 

St. Peter denied bis master, although he had assured our Saviour he 
would die with him ; he also preached a sermon on the day of Pentecost, 
which added three thousand souls to the Clnncli. lie was picsent and 
witnessed many of om Savioui’s miracles, Ac. He was citicificd at 
Rome, with his head downwards, because it was more dishonourable 
than his master, about the year OS a.d. 

The same. As answered by No. 13. 

St. Peter was a fisherman; he was called to he an apostle by our 
blessed Loul himself, and was with him on every occasion—1st; nt the 
transfiguration; 2nd, at Christ’s agony in the garden; 3rd, when 
Oinist was taking his trial before Pilate ; 4th, at the resurrection and 
ascension. On the day of Pentecost, when the Holy Spirit was poured 
out upon the apostles, Peter preached to the people and baptized them ; 
cured the impotent man at the gate; laid his hands upon those who 
had been baptized, and extended his labours over the nui them part of 
Asia Minor, and died with his head downwards. 

Q. 5. “ Mention the names of the good kings that ruled over Judah.” 
As answered by No. 27 . 

Asa; Jehoshophat; Anmziah ; Joash, who served the Lord during the 
time of his foster-father, Jehoida, but on his death he fell into idolatry ; 
Ilezckiah, and Josiali. 

Q. C. “ Who were the Samaritans spoken of in the gospels? Give the 
chief points of their history as recorded in Scripture.” As answered 
by No. 31. 

The Samaritans were those people who weic brought by Shalinatiezcr 
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into Samaria when he took away the kingdom of Israel. -While Nehe- 
miuh and Ezra were building Jerusalem und the temple, these people 
sent to take part with them, having obtained, soon after they had been 
placed in Samaria, one of the Jewish priests to keep up the worship of 
God, because in their idolatry God sent lions among them; and they be¬ 
lieved in the five books of Moses. But Nchemiah would not allow them 
to take part with them ; for which they continually disturbed him in 
building. The Samaritans had a temple on Mount Gerizim, and this 
was a great refuge for the apostate Jews, which of course caused great 
enmity between the two parties, and so it continued till the time ot our 
Saviour, when the Jews had no dealings with the Samaritans. 

Q. 7. “ Mention anything that is known from Scripture of the seven 
deacons appointed by the Apostles.” As answered by No. 22. 

They were chosen because the Greet: widows were not attended to. 
The most remarkable were Stephen and Philip. Stephen was the first 
martyr, and when dying he prayed fun his enemies, and said, “ Lay 
not this sin to their charge.” Philip saw an eunuch reading, and 
Philip asked him whether lie understood wh.it he read, and the eunuch 
answered, “ How can I, if no man teaches me and Philip explained 
to him the Scriptures, and he was baptized. 


Junior Division. 

Dortrinf'. 

June 7, 1843. • 

Q. 1. “ Show from Scripture that there is encouragement for sinners 

to return from their sins und go back to God.” As answered by 

No. 12. 

When the wicked man turneth away front his wickedness, which lie 
hath committed, and docth that which is lawful and right, he shall save 
his soul alive. 

If we say that we have no sin we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
not in us; but if we confess our sins God is faithful and just to forgive 
us our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 

He that followeth me shall not walk in darkness but shall have the 
light of life. 

When he saw him he had compassion on him, and ran and fell ou his 
neck, and kissed him. 

The same. As answered by No. 2». 

Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy laden, and I will give 
you rest. 

When the wicked man turneth away from his wickedness that he 
hath committed, and doeth that which is lawful and right, he shall save 
his soul alive. 

If we say that we have no sin we deceive ourselves, and the truth is 
not in us; hut if we confess our sins he is faithful and just to forgive us 
our sins, and to cleanse us from all unrighteousness. 

God willeth not the death of a sinner, hut rather that he should turn 
from his wickedness and live. 
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Oml so loved the world that he gave his only Son, that whosoever be¬ 
lieved on him should not perish but have everlasting life. 

If any man sin Ire lias an advocate with the Father, even the man 
Christ Jesus. 

lie that comcth unto me I will in no wise cast out. 

Q. 2. “ Give from Scripture encouragement to pray. IIow, and what 

may be asked with assurance of success ?” As answered by Mo. 

26 . 

The effectual fervent prayer of a righteous man availcth much. 

Whatsoever ye shall ask the Father, in my name, that shall ye re¬ 
ceive. 

Ask and ye shall receive, seek and ye shall find, knock and it shall 
be opened unto you. • 

Pray without ceasing. f 

In everything by prayer amj thanksgiving let your requests be made 
known unto God. 

For if ye being evil know how to give good gifts unto your children, 
how much more shall your heavenly Father give good things unto them 
that ask him ? 

When thou prayest, enter into thy closet, and pray to thy Father, 
which is in secret, and thy Father, which seetli in secret, himself shall 
reward thee openly. 

Pray with the spiiit, and pray with the undo standing also. 

If any man lack wisdom let him ask of God. 

Watch and pray that ye enter not into temptation. 

Question 4. “ Explain etymologically the tcun.i Ah olution, Advent, 

Baptism, Catechism, Catholic, Church, Creed, Dominical, Lituigy, 

Redeem, Sacrament.” As answered by No. 20 . 

Loosening,fiom (ab-^olro) ; coining (atl-venio) ; washing (jiwrrifui) ; 
sounding down (mr’ i;x ,w ) j universal (•.«(!’o\oi) j house of God (kviuiw 
uiuir) ; belief (credo) ; belonging to our Lout (domains) ; public service 
(tjiyur) ; to buy again (re emo) ; an oath (>acramentum). 

Q. 5. “ What lessons do you learn from the parables of the Sower, the 
Leaven, the Tares ?” As answered by No. 2S. 

We learn from the parable of the Sower the seveial different ways in 
which we may receive the word of God, either to our advantage and sal¬ 
vation or othcrw ise. 

We learn from the parable of the Leaven how, by the blessing of God, 
the good effect and righteous living of individuals, many may be brought 
to a sense of what is l ight. 

And from the parable of the Tares, the mixture in this world of the 
good and bad, and that Christians may, though surrounded by enemies, 
staving against them, with perseverance and trust in God, grow and do 
that which is right in his sight until “ the time when ” the gathering 
shall be, when the tares shall be separated from the wheat, the former 
to be burned in unquenchable fire, and when the latter shall be taken 
into the Lord's barn that lias been prepared for them. 

The same. As answered by No. 26. 

We lcam froth the parable of the Sower, that we ought to be very 
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careful how we receive the word of God, that we may bring forth fruit 
unto perfection. 

From the parable of the Leaven , we learn, that ( as “ a little leaven 
leaveneth the whole lump,” so if we arc not very mindful about what we 
do or receive, if we only step out of the right path the least distance, 
it may gradually increase and lead tison until it brings us to destruction, 
both of bodj- and soul. 

The parable of the Tares teaches us that God does not always punish 
the wicked in this world, and that lie sometimes suffers them to go on in 
their wickedness, and “ sends rain upon the unjust as well as the just;” 
but, at the judgment of the great day, he will sever the wicked from the 
righteous,and as the reapers “bind the taies in bundles to burn them,” 
so he will cast the wicked into outer datkness, where will be weeping 
and gnashing of teeth. 

Q. 6. “ Show from Scripture that our Lord is truly and in the highest 
sense God.” As answered by No. 26 . 

In the beginning was the Jlord, and the Word was with God,and the 
Word was God. 

There are three that bear record in heaven, the Father, the Word, and 
the Holy Giiost, and these three are one. 

I and my Father are one. 

Hear, O Israel, the Lord our God is one Lord. 

Before Abraham was, I am. 

The grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, and the love of God, and the fel¬ 
lowship of the Holy Ghost, be with you all. Amen. 

Father,glorify thou me, with the glory that 1 bad villi thee before the 
tcorld was. 

By the word of the Lord were the heavens made, and all the host of 
them. 

Q. 7. “ Mention some of the characteristics of the four gospels that dis¬ 
tinguish each from the other.” As answered by No. 13. 

In the beginning of each of the gospels there is different arguments ; 
for instance, St. Matthew begins with the generations ; St. Mark with 
the ministry of John the Baptist; St. Luke with the instruction that 
Theophilus has received ; St. John, by showing and proving the first 
and second persons in the blessed Trinity to be the word. Again, the 
Lord's Prayer in St. Matthew has the doxology added ; hut, in St. Luke, 
it is not. St. John only mentions one miracle related by the other 
Evangelists, that is the miracle of “ feeding the four thousand.” Christ’s 
ascension into heaven is only mentioned by St. Luke. The parables and 
miracles related in St. Mark are more fully explained than those in St, 
Matthew. 


Junior Division. 

Early Chapters of Rev. W. Palmer's Church History. 

June 12, 1843. 

Q. 1. “ Give some account of the propagation of Christianity durine- 
the first three centuries.” As answered by No. 25. 

The first great impulse in the dissemination of Christianity was the 
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persecution at Jerusalem, A.n. 37, in which St. Stephen obtained the 
c rown of martyrdom. Then the preaching of the apostles, particularly 
St. Paul, who travelled over most of the provinces of Asia Minor, also 
over Greece.and Macedonia, establishing Churches wherever he was 
received, and afterwards edifying them with his writings. Then the 
great persecution- under the Empcroj Nero. A.n. 64, when St. Paul 
(alter his abundant labours) and St. Peter both became martyrs, (for 
faith in Christ whom they preached). This, as well as all other per¬ 
secutions, had a contrary effect to that which was intended. The 
Christians that were by this mean?' scattered into many nations carried 
with them the light of the gospel, and thus added to the Christian 
church. 

During the whole of the three first centuries, the Christian church 
underwent severe persecutions, but it does not appear that any distant 
heathen nations were converted •immediately after the tinrn of the 
apostles, but that the fathers of the several churches were more parti¬ 
cularly engaged in converting tlu^provinces closely surrounding them. 

• St. Paul, it is supposed, canied some knowledge of the gospel into 
Spain and even into Britain. We read of St. Thomas also in Indin. 

The persecutions are generally divided into ten principal ones, under 
different Roman emperors, some of whom persecuted only out of hatred, 
others because their predecessors had shown the Christians some favour. 
The persecution under Nero is an example of the innoccncy of the per¬ 
sons oppressed. 

The same. As answered by No. 19 . 

The fir.-t great impulse given to Christianity was the preaching of 
the apostles on the day of Pentecost, when no less than three thousand 
souls were converted and baptized. The cause of Christ prospered, 
even when assailed by persecution. The persecution at Jerusalem, 
A.n. 37, in which the martyr St. Stephen afforded so noble an instance 
of the power of faith, was a means of disseminating more widely the 
truths of the gospel. The labours of the apostles, more particularly 
those of St. Paul, who preached in all the countries about the Mediter¬ 
ranean, converting many of the heathen, until be was beheaded at Rome, 
a. i). OS. Still the Christian religion continued to Uourish, though 
under so many tci rible persecutions ; the persecution under the Emperar 
Nero, A.D. 55, who set the city of Rome on fire, (in order that he might 
build it with more magnificence,) then accused the Christians with the 
deed, and persecuted them without mercy, throwing some to wild beasts, 
and covering others with combustibles, and then setting fire to them; for 
these sights he gave his own gardens. It was in this and the following 
persecutions, viz., those under Domitian, Trajan, Aurelius, Antoninus, 
Severus, Valerian, Diocletian, and Maximum, that so many martyrs 
attested their belief in Christ; the last of these was the most dreadful ; 
hut through all the Christian religion spread and multiplied, as we 
inay .learn from Justin Martyr. He says, (speaking of the Christians,) 
‘ We have filled your country, your cities, your corporate towns, your 
houses, your forum, your palaces; your temples alone are left to you.” 
“ We constitute,” he says in another place, “ almost the majority in 
every town.” So wonderfully had the voice of God increased and mul- 
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Q. 2. “ Specify some of the fruits of faith exemplified in the early 
martyrs.” As answered by No. 2 ®. 

In an epistle from Smymn to another church there is an account 
given of the martyrdom of St. Polyenrp, bishop of that city. When 
many people were taken and punished, l'ol\carp’s friends wished him to 
leave the city; at first he refused; but afterwards consented, and went 
to n village a few miles away, where he stayed with a few friends, con¬ 
tinually at prayer for the peace of the church ; but after a short time the 
persecutors found him out, mul coming in the evening they found him 
in an upper room, where he might have made his escape to another 
house, but lie would not, and said, “ The will of the Loid he done.” 
When he came down, he had {provisions set before those who came to 
take him; then he asked permission to pray for 011 c hour, which was 
granted ; in his prayer lie made mention of all flio-e whom lie had ever 
known ; then those who came repented that they should have taken so 
venerable a man; however, they set him on an ass and brought him 
into the city, where lie was met by thctprocon.-ul, who took him in his 
chariot and persuaded him to deny Clnist, hut lie refused, whereat the 
proconsul threw him oft' the chariot and hurt his thigh; then he arose 
and went to the amphitheatre, where lie was to take his tiial; the pro- 
consul again persuaded him to deny Christ, hut he said, “ Kiuhty and 
six years have I served him, and he jins never wronged me once. ” The 
proconsul threatened him to be torn bv a lion, and commanded one to 
he let loose, but the tune of the sports were over, so that one could not 
be let loose, whereat the multitude cried out that lie should he burnt 
alive, and tan and fetched wood from the neighbouring simps and baihs. 
When the fire was lighted the flames foinicd a v mil mound him; 
when the crowd saw that lie was not burnt, they told the executioner 
to thrust him tlnough with a sword, which he did, and the blood ran 
out in such quantities that it quenched the flames. Others were thrown 
to wild beasts, crucified, beheaded, and toiturcd in excry wav that the 
torturers could devise. One Blandina xxas tortured till the torturers 
were tired; she was then crucified for the wild beasts to eat; but they 
would not touch her, then put in a basket and thrown to a hull, which 
goaded her to death. Under these persecutions some fell away, and 
others after their fall returned and sutleicd death. There was no dis- 
tiifction in age nor sex. 

Q. 3. “ Give some account of the chief ecclesiastical xvriters of the first 
three centuries.” As answered by No. 16. 

St, Justin Martyr was one of the first and most learned men that 
ever adorned the church ; he was a native of Syria, and was brought up 
to vain wisdom and heathen philosophy. As lie happened tq he walking 
out one day, he met a very aged Christian of a serene and grave coun¬ 
tenance, and having entered into discourse, lie wondered xvhv he followed 
after knoxvledge more than practising it; he told him that all the heathen 
philosophers had differed in principle, and that the only true sages were 
the prophets who were inspired by God himself. This discourse led 
Justin to a diligent study of the Iloly Sciipturcs, and at length lie 
became a Christian indeed; lie wrote an Apology fur the Christians, 
and at length professed Ids faith as a Chiistian; after, lie was scourged 
by order of the Roman Prefect, and afterwards suffered martyrdom. 
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Iren tens was also another very wise and learned man. He was a 
disciple of St. Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, hut afterwards went into 
France, where he was a Presbyter in the church of Lyons, and at the 
death of Pothinus, bishop of that see, he succeeded to the vacant 
bishopric. His name has ever been famed for the book which he 
wrote against “ Heresies.” Ilis services to the Church were at last 
crowned with martyrdom. There are many others who greatly adorned 
the Church, as Tertullian, Origen, St. Cyprian, &c. 

Q. 1. “ What do you know of*the communion rites and discipline of 
the ante Nicene Church.” A‘- answered by No. 15. 

Their form of communion was exceeding strict; excommunication 
was often the punishment for very little ciimcs; sometimes for the 
space of fifteen or twenty years, according to the enormity of the crime ; 
during which time the penitent had always to remain without tiie 
church door, clothed in sackcloth while the services were* being per¬ 
formed ; but if it was seen that Jhe penitent was really sorry, and repented 
for what he had done, the bishop had the pow er of shortening the time, 
which being expired, the penitent was again received into communion. 


Junior Division. 

Geography. 

June 12, ISM3. 

Q. 1. “ What is the shape and size of the world ?” As answered by 

No. Z3. 

The earth is round like an orange, being flattened at the poles; it is 
7,912 miles in diameter, and 25,020 miles in circumference. 

The same. As answered by No. 26. 

The earth is a globular form, somewhat flattened at the poles. It is 
7,912 miles in diameter, and 24,96 l miles in circumference; it contains 
about 150 millions of square miles on its surface, 45 of which are 
occupied by land, and 105 by water. 

Q. 2. “ Give some account of the chief lines and circles drawn by geo¬ 
graphers on our globes, with the reasons for their several portions?” 

As answered by No. 31. 

The chief lines and circles drawn by geographers on our globes, are 
the ecliptic, equator, parallels of latitude, tropics of Cancer and Capri¬ 
corn, arctic circle, antarctic circle, and the meridians. The ecliptic 
describes the sun’s path in the heavens. The equator divides the world 
into two equal portions, called the northern and southern hemispheres. 
The parallels of latitude show the distance of any place north or south of 
the equator. On the 21st June, the sun shines perpendicularly to the 
tropic of Cancer, which is 23.1 degrees north of the equator; and as 
the sun shines nlwnys upon one-half of the globe, it is obvious the Circle 
of illumination must be removed 23.\ degrees, over and above the north 
pole, nnd of course removed from the south pole, 23 J- degrees north, for 
the sun to shine over one-half of the globe. Of course, the contrary 
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ill be the ea«e, when the sun shines perpendicularly to the tropic of 
Capricorn, which it does on th6 21st of December. This will explain 
the uses of tropics, and arctic and antarctic circles, and why they are 
situated 23£ degrees north and south of the equator and poles. 

The same. As answered by No. 2«. 

There are three great circles drawn on the globes, viz., the eqtta'or, 
the ecliptic, and the meridians, and live small circles, viz., the tropic of 
Cancer, and the tropic of Capricorn; the arctic and antarctic circles, 
and the parallels of latitude. 

The equator is a great circle drawn round the earth at an equal dis¬ 
tance from each pole, and consequently divides the earth into two equal 
parts, called the northern and southern hemispheres. 

It is the circle on which longitude is reckoned, and from which the 
latitude of any place noth or south of i\ is calculated. On the equator 
the sun is always vciticul. 

The meridians are great circles drawn^ound the globe, and passing 
through each pole. They arc genctally di.nui at the distance of 10 
degrees apait, and me used for finding the longitude of any place east or 
west of the first meridian, which, lor cumcnicnce, the English geo¬ 
graphers have made to pass through Giccmvich. 

The tiopics arc small circles, situated 23 i degrees on each side the 
equator; they arc the boundaries of the torrid zone. The sun is never 
vertical on any pait of the earth’s surface, noith of the tropic of Cancer, 
or south of the tropic of Capricorn. 

The arctic and antaiclic circles are situated 2.'H degrees from each 
pole. They rnaik the places on the earth’s surface where the days begin 
to increase, by months. 

Parallels of latitude are circles drawn parallel to the equator, and 
generally at the distance of 10 degrees from each othir. Thy are used 
to calculate the latitude of any place north or south of the equator. 


Q. 4. “Mention in the"order of their impudence the chief li.eis and 
towns of England, adding any circumstances connected w'ilh them of 
which you may have knowledge.” As answered by No. 37. 


Thames. 

Severn. 

Medway. 


Rivers. 

Trent. 

Ilumber. 

Mersey. 


Ouse. 

Tweed. 

Derwent, 


Towns. 


London, the metropolis. 
Liverpool,! 

Plymouth, >Seaports. 

Hull, J 

Birmingham,! • 

Bristol, /Hardware goods. 
Sheffield, • J 


Manufacturing districts. 


Manchester, 

Leeds, 

Nottingham, 

Leicester, 

Derbyshire, picturesque scenery. 
Staffordshire, potteries. 


The same. As answered by No.4i. 

London, the largest and greatest emporium of the world, situated on 
the Thames, about Id miles from its mouth ; known in the time of the 
Romans under the name of Londinum. 
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Liverpool, the second most commercial city in England, on the Mersey; 
hast thriven "mostly in modern times. 

Manchester, the greatest .manufacturing city ip the British empire, 
particularly so for cottons, &c., of which for the most part, supplies 
the world. . 

Birmingham ditto, more particularly for cast-iron and steel goods. 

Newcastle, wherefrom the best coals are obtained, situated in Cumber¬ 
land, on the North Sea. 

Bristol, as a commercial town. 

Sheffield, celebrated for its cutlery and steel workmanship. 

York, anciently the second city in England, and now celebrated for its 
noble cathedral. 

Oxford, for its noble buildings, and being the seat of an university. 

Cambridge, ditto, • ditto. ^ 

Canterbury, for its cathedral and antiquity. 

Exeter, ditto. f 

Salisbury, ditto. 

Bath, ditto. 

Huddersfield, for carpets. 

Launceston. 

Rivers. 

Thames, London, running from W. to E. 

Severn, Bristol, running from E. to S.W. 

Humber, York, running from N.W. to S.E. 

Ouse. 

Mersey, Liverpool, running from E. to W. 

Tees, Berwick, running from W. to E. 

Medway, running from \V. to E. 

Kcnnett. 

Q. 5. “ Particularize the boundaries of the chief stales of Europe.” As 
answered by No. 1. 

Russia is bounded qp the north by the Arctic Ocean ; on the east, 
by Asia; on the south, by the Black Sea, the Sea of Marmora, and 
Turkey; on the west, by Lapland, Baltic Sea, Prussia, and Austria. 

Sweden, north, by Arctic Ocean; east, by Baltic Sea and Lapland; 
south, by the Sound; and west, by Norway. 

Norway, north, by Arctic Ocean; east, by Sweden; south, by the 
Belt; and west, by the North Sea. 

Prussia, north, by the Baltic; east, by Russia; south, by Austria; 
and west, by Denmark and Germany. 

Austria, north, by Prussia, Hanover, and Bavaria ; east, by Turkey 
and Russia; south, by Turkey Italy, and Adriatic Sea; west, by Switzer¬ 
land, Bavaria, and the Rhine. 

Turkey, north, by Russia ; east, by the Black Sea and Archipelago; 
south, by Greece; and west, by the Adriatic SA. 

Italy, north, by Austria; east, by%ic Adriatic Sea; south,’by the 
Mediterranean; and west, by the gulph of Genoa, and Mediterranean. 

France, north, by the English Channel; west, by the Netherlands, 
Germany, and Switzerland ; south, by the gulph of Lyons and the Me¬ 
diterranean Sea; and west, by Spain, and the Bay of Biscay. 

Spain, north, by the Bay of Biscay and the Pyrenees; east, by the 

2b. 
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Mediterranean Sea £ south, by the straits of Gibraltar; and on the west, 
by the Atlantic Ocean and Portugal. 

Hie Netherlands, north, by the North Sea ; east, by Hanover; and 
the Rhenish provinces ; south by the same kingdom and France; west, 
by France. 

Greece, north, by Turkey; east, by the Archipelago; south, by the 
Mediterranean Sea; and west, by the same. 

Great Britain, north and north-east, by the'North Sea; south, by the 
English Channel; west by the Irish Sea. 

Ireland, north and uorth-east, Atlantic Ocean; west, by the Irish 
Sea; and south, by the Atlantic Ocean. 

Q. 6. “ By what countries would two ships severally pass that made as 
far as was practicable coasting voyages from London to New Zealand, 
and to Calcutta, assuming that they parted company opposite the 
Land’s-end, and that the ship bound for New Zealand made the best 
6f her way to Newfoundland before sht- began to sail southwards?” 
As answered by No. 3i. 

From London, then to the Land’s-end, they would pass the southern 
part of England. The ship going to New Zealand, after leaving the 
coast of Newfoundland, would pass the United States, Mexico, the 
island of Cuba, those denominated the West Indies, Brazil. 

The ship going to Calcutta from Land’s-end would pass a small part 
of France, Spaiu, the western coast of Africa, Cape of Good Hope, the 
eastern coast of Africa, south of Arabia, Persia, Beloochistan, western 
coast of Hindostan, Cape Comorin, east of Hindostan to Calcutta. 

The same. As answered by No. 29. 

They would both pass by the south of England, and then the one for 
Calcutta would sail south to France, Spain, Portugal, Morocco, Senegal, 
Gambia, Guinea, south-western coast of Africa, the Cape, Country of the 
Hottentots, Mozambique, Zanguebar, Ajan, Arabia, Pcisia, Beloochistan, 
Coasts of India, viz., Malabar and Corromandel. 

We now return to the ship for New Zealand. After arriving at’New- 
foundland, to sail south by the United States, West India Islands, 
Brazil, La Plata, Patagonia, Terra del Fuego, double the Cape Horn, 
sail westward to New Zealand. 


Junior Division. 

Specimen of the Work of the Third Class in Latin. 

June 13, 1843. 

As done by No. 41. 

The first declension makes the genitive case to end in rv diphthong, 
as agricola; genitive agtfcolse, of a rustic. 

Thfc second declension makes*the genitive to end in i, as, nominative 
aurum, makes genitive auri, of gold. 

The third declension makes the genitive to end in is, as, nominative 
lapis; genitive lapidis, of a stone. 

The fourth declension makes the genitive to end in us, ns, nominative 
jgfaduSgenitive gradus, of a stone. * 
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The fifth declension tnakes the genitive case to end in ei, as, nomina¬ 
tive facies; genitive facei, of a face. 

Nouns of the first, are generally of the feminine gender, as also are 
those of the fifth. 

Those of the second, that end in vm, are of the neuter gender, and 
make the nominative, accusative, and vocative cases plural to end in a; 
those in us make their vocative to end in e, as vocative, 0 domine. 

Some nouns in this (the third declension), increase in the genitive 
case, as in pastor, genitive pastoris, of a shepherd. 

Nouns of the fourth declension mostly masculine gender. 

Lupus momorderat ovem.. 

Christiani non timebunt mortem. 

It is the duty of a good shepherd to shear the sheep, not to flay them. 
The arrows hung from his shoulder. 

The bad shepherd flayed the sheep, not sheared them, f 
The shepherds laughed at the ploughmen. 

The wolf will have killed the sheep of the good shepherd. 

It is not the duty of a good dog to kill the sheep. 

Shear the sheep, not flay them. 

The slave will have shut the gates of the city. 

The boys will see the sceptre of the king. 

Nightingales will change their colour. 

Nightingales will have changed their colour in the autumn. 


Junior Division. 

Specimens of Answers in English History. 

June 13, 1843. 

Q. 2. “ What do you understand by the feudal system; by whom was 
it introduced?” As answered by No. 2 s. 

The feudal system was introduced by Willium (I. or) the Conqueror. 
It was this : That every baron should hold all his land and property as 
a vassalage from the king, and to do military service for it j so that in 
any case of necessity it was his duty to assist the king, and bring a 
certain number of armed men into the field. And again, all his vassals 
or tenants were to render to him the same service which he did to the 
king. These barons had castles of great strength, and in later times • 
they became dangerous to the state. In some instances they used to 
maintain a very large retinue of followers or slaves, called villains. 

Q. 3. “ Give some account of Becket.” As answered by No. X#. 

Becket, a famous Archbishop of Canterbury, who lived in the time of < 
Henry II. The parentage of this extraordinary man is very singular 
and romantic. His. father Gilbert Becket was a private soldier, and 
was engaged in the crusades; while on duty ho was taken prisoner by a 
Saracen chief; he was treated kindly *by him ; while he was with the 
chief, who had only one daughter, he fell in love with her, and she tried 
to.get him released. She at last procured his escape j he was unable to 
take her with him, but she contrived to make her escape and follow him. 
Although all the words of any of the Western languages she knew Were 
Iondon and Gilbert, by these she contrived to find out Gilbert; they 
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wealth. Charles entered Loudon May 29, 1 (j() 0, an his birthday. The 
most celebrated battles fought between the Cavaliers and Roundheads 
were, Edgehill, Marston Moor, Cropredy Bridge, and Nascby ; in the 
latter Charles’s cause was, ruinec}. 1( 

Q. 6. “What were the chief events in the reign of James II. P” As 
answered by No. 29 . 

The trying to introduce papal power; the rebellion of the Duke bf 
Monmouth; the invasion of William Prince of Orange, and the abdi¬ 
cation of James; the imprisonment of the Bishops, and their release. 


• Specimens of Senior Division Translation. 

June 13, 1843f 
As given by No. 3. 

For neither do I consent to those, who Ifeve lately begun to dissemi¬ 
nate these opinions, that our souls perished with our bodies, and that 
all things arc destroyed by death. The authority of our ancient fore¬ 
fathers has more weight with me, who appointed such sacred rites for 
the dead; which they truly would not have done, if they had thought 
that nothing appertained to them; or (the authority) of those who inha¬ 
bited this land, and instructed “ Magna Gracia," (which now indeed is 
destroyed, but then was in a flourishing condition), by their statutes 
and precepts; or (the authority) of him who was judged to be the 
wisest man by the oracle of Apollo, who did not say at one time one 
thing, and another at another, as is the case with very many, but always 
held the same opinion, that the minds of men were divine, and that 
when they left the body, a most speedy way of return to heaven lay open 
to every very just and good man. 

What shall I fear, therefore, if I am to be either not miserable or, 
on the other hand, to be .happy after death. For who is so foolish as to 
know certainly, although young, that he shall live till evening? That 
age has, moreover, many more chances of death than ours ; young men 
fall more easily into disease; they have more heavily sick attacks of 
illness, they are cured with more difficulty. Therefore few attain to 
old age, because unless this did so happen, men would, live better and 
more prudently. For there is mind, reason and design in old men, 
which unless they existed in some, no states could possibly exist. 
But I return to the subject of impending death. What fault can that 
be of old .age when we see that it is common also to youth. 

I take great pleasure, when, of my familiar friends, I know that' you, 
as becomes your wisdom, both lay aside (your) ease and resume it; that 
you at one time live most pleasantly, and at another time travel both 
by sea and land; that you dispute much, hear much, and read iduch; 
and when you (already) kuowmany things, that you nevertheless leftrn 
something every day. Thus it behoves a man to spend his old age who 
has filled the highest situations, governed the army, and as long as it 
was fit, gave himself up to the service of the state. For we ought to 
give up the beginning and middle of our life to our country and (take) 
the latter part to ourselves; as the laws themselves admonish, which 
allow a person above 60 to rest. When shall I be permitted ? • When 
through life will it be my honour to imitate that example of a most admi- 
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I'nlilo life?, Wlien shall my, departure receive not the name of regret, 
bu£ of, tranquillity.—FhreVfeu- 

• i. . Second paper additional. • . 

Many of the Roman wrifers, whose works are extant, have merited 
great praise, both on account of the variety of subjects and opinions, 
and the elegance of their words. Amongst them Marcus Tullius Cicero, 
whoso letters, orations, and other works we read in the schools, excelled. 
All yield to him the palm of eloquence. And, in truth, his orations 
please us, on account of the admirable sharpness of ability with which 
he defends the innocence of accused persons or points out the utility of 
any law. In his epistles to his intimate friends, he writes about public 
and family matters, sometimes laughing and jesting, sometimes in a 
settled mood of gravity and severity. He composed three books of or 
concerning the orator, in which he treats of the rhetorical art. In an¬ 
other book he has drawn a representation of a perfect ordlor. In those 
books which he wrote “ de ^Jlficiis,’ 1 lie commands his son Marcus to 
lead an honourable life. Titus Livius has not written a description of 
one age, or war, or the history of one man, but a universal history of the 
Roman affairs, from the beginning of the nation, even to his own times. 
All his writings, however, are not extant. Cains Julius Caesar related 
in eight books the war with Gaul, in three the civil war; also in the 
Gallic war, he subjected the whole of the states in Gaul to the Roman 
power, in the civil war he conquered Pompey ; by the exploits of each 
of these wars he rendered his own name illustrious. 

As given by No. l. 

The king, greatly rejoicing in the safety of so many men so necessary 
to himself, immediately sends Artabazus with a letter to Pausauias, in 
which he praises him, and desires that he would spare nothing to the 
performing those which he had promised ; if be did this he would bear 
a repulse of nothing from him. His will being known, Pausanias being 
made more ready to carry on the affair, fell under the suspicion of the 
Lacedaemonians, and not long after is condemned, being accused of 
treachery. That he might escape death, he betook himself to the 
Temple of Minerva, which is called Chalcicecus. That he might not 
be able to escape hence, the Ephori immediately closed the entrances to 
the temple with stones, and destroyed the roof, that he might perish 
more easily in the open air. They say that the mother of Pausanias 
Will lived at this time; and that she, after that she had knowledge of 
the wickedness of her son, amongst the first carried a stone to the en¬ 
trance of the temple. Thus Pausanias tarnished his great glory in war 
by a disgraceful death. When he had been taken from the temple in a 
swoon, he immediately breathed forth his soul. 

From all these nations, for a long way round, those who inhabit Kent 
are the most civilized ; all of which is a maritime region; neither do 
they much differ from the Gauls in manner. 

Very many of the interior tribes do not sow corn, but live upon 
milk and flesh, and are clothed with skins. But all the Britons stain 
themselves with woad, which produces a blue colour ; and by this they 
arp rendered dreadful in appearance in battle; they let the hair hang 
fiown, every part of their body being shaved, except the head and upper 
lip. They have wives common amongst them, and brothers with brother. 
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“* 1 have children bjr, thfflfc ,,,, „ , _ , „ . ., . :„,,„„im.i 

—Eprpap ymtej^whoae wrings ,ai;e great 

praise^ Doth nji■ the,copiouprajs forth? suhjgcl* end sent intents, anp.thft 
eleganc^of style.” Among these JN^arcw^ Tullius Cicero, .exoels,, ,wh«se 
letters and orations, and / tlie feat pf his worlds, we read ip schools. All’ 
concede the palm of eloquence to hyn. .And truly his qrations, delight 
us by the beautiful sharpness of wit with which he defends the inrtOn 
cence of accused persons, or demonstrates the usefulness of any law, la 
his letters he writes to his friends concerning domestic affairs, sometimes 
in a laughing and jocular manner, sometimes composed ip a grave am) 
severe style. He composed three boohs concerning oratory, in which he 
treats of thwart of oratory. In another book he lays down the image of 
perfect orator. In those books which he wrote concerning duties he 
invited his son Marcus to on honest life. 'Titws Livius did not write a 
history of one age, or war, or people, but a history of all the affairs of 
the Romans, from the beginning of the nation up to the time m winch 
he lived. • * 

But not all of his writings are extant. 

As given by No. »s. 

For neither do I give my assent to those who have lately begun to 
debate on these things, viz , that the minds perish at the same time with 
the bodies, and that all things are destroyed by death. With me the 
authority of the ancients or of our ancestors avails more, who afforded 
such religious rites to the dead, winch, indeed, they would not have 
done, if they had thought that nothing pertained to them; or of those 
who were in this country, and instructed Magna Graecia, winch now 
indeed is destroyed, then was flourishing, m their institutes and precepts •, 
or of him who was pointed out as wisest by the oracle of Apollo, who 
did not hold at one time this opinion, at another time that, as is the case 
among most persons, but, always the same, viz., that the minds of men 
are divine, and that to them', when they have departed from the body, a 
very expeditious return into heaven lies open to every good and jvrit 
man. 

What therefore should I fear, if I shall be either not miserable, or 
even happy after death ? Although who is so foolish, even if he be a 
young man, by whom it has been discovered, that he would be alive at 
evening? But, moreover, th/ft age has by much more accidents to 
death than ours; young men fall into diseases more easily; they have 
heavier diseases, they are worse taken care of. So few come to old age; 
and unless it had so happened, they would have lived better and move 
prudently. For there is mind, and reason, and counsel in old men, and 
if there were none of them there would be no states at all. But 1 .its-* 
turn to the subject of impending death. What is that as a charge agaiiis^ 
old age, when we aee that it is common also to youth. I received great 
pleasure, when I know from our common friends, that you, as is worthy 
of your wisdom, both lay aside ease, and live most pleasantly, and atone 
time agitate your body by land, at another time by sea; that you dispute 
much, hear much, read much, and when you know very much, yet sack 
every day to learn something m addition. So it behoves a man to grow 
old who has borne the highest magistracies, has governed armies, and* 1 
as long as behoved him, borne on himself the whole' of the state. For 
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we o ughi to' fcmV tKtf'ftrsftaa'ffii ddle' tltfeffW 
the last to ourselves, as the laws themselves adithmlsh,''which !gjVe up, 
one more then years of'age to ea«e. When thfty I he at Insure? 1 
When 'through' ’my age 'Adll it bO'honourable % me to imitafedipt' cx-' 
am pie of most beautiful qWet ?—Fure’tveli. " , ** 

Matty of the lloman writers^ vj hose writings are ex’tt’nt, deserved pfe^t 
praise for the abundance of the fafcts and opinions, and for the elegance, 
of their words. Among them'Marcus Tullius 'CidCro 1 excels’,' whpsC 
epistle* and 1 orations, and other hooldl, we read iri schools. To him all’ 
yield the palm of eloquence; and truly his orations delight by the won¬ 
derful height of ability With which ne defend* the Innocence of de¬ 
fendants, or shows the utility of sotae law. In his letters to his friends 
he whites on domestic ahd public affairs, sometimes laughing, and in a 
jocular way, and sometimes with graveneBs and seriousness He com¬ 
posed three books on rift orator, in which he disputes on the am of rhe¬ 
toric. 1 In another book he has set forth the image of a perfect orator., 
In thdse books which he wrote tin offices, he desired Marcus his son to 
lead an honourable life. Titus Livy has not described the history of 
one age, or war, or man, but has brought down the universal history of 
the Roman affairs from the origin of the nation even to his own times. 
But all his writings are not extant. C. Julius Caesar has narrated the 
Gallic war in eight books, the civil war in three. In the Gallic war he 
reduced the states of the whole of Gaul to the power of the Romans; i 
iu the civil war he conquered Pompey. He has made his name renowned 
by the exploits of either war. 

The Latin, as given by No. 10. 

Quum procella belli defervuerint artes pads Tevivescunt. Pastor in 
colhbus greges pascit. 

Agricola culet agros hostium impavidus invadentum j oppidaui con- 
suctis negotiis Versantur, et apertis portis securi agunt. 

Quantopfere gaudebimus quum concordia gentium pacem restitueret. 

Specimen of,the .translations of the Second Class. As given by Naj. 

The king, greatly rejoicing in the safety of many so closely allied to 
himself, immediately sends Artabazus with a'letter to Pausanias, in 
which he priises him, and desires that he should not Spare atiythihg 
to the thoroughly performing of’those things which he promised j ,! if he 
should' have done that, he should experience a repulse of nothing from 
hnn. His will being known, Pausanias being' made more earnest to the 
carrying ott the thing, fell into suspicion of the ‘ LAfcedefnonians, not 
much after being accused of treachery he is condemned.' That he might 
tlee death, he betook himself into the temple of 'Minerva, which is called 
the Brazil! House. * From hence that he might not be able tq escape, ‘ 
the Ephori' immediately blefeked up the doors of the temple with' stones, 
and demolished the roof, that he might more easily perish tinder the 
day. They-say that the mother f o( Pausanias still lived at that time, 
and that she, after she had become acquainted with the wickedness of 
her sow,'bore a stone among the first to the entrance of the'temple. So 
Pausanias stained the great glory of war, by a disgraceful death. 1 He 
when /he had been borne from the temple half dead, immediately 
breathed forth his life. 

■ i • > . 
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The seme more freely. ■ , . 

The king, greatly rejoicing in the safety of so many men, nearly 
related to him, immediately sends Artabazus to Pausanias with a letter, 
in which he commends him (to Pausanias) and desires him to spare no 
effort in the performance of those things which he had promised, saying, 
that if he did this he would deny him no request that he might make. 

'Pausanias being induced, by the knowledge of the king’s wishes, to 
apply himself more vigorously to carrying on his Bcheme, fell under the 
suspicion of the Lacedemonians, and shortly after being accused of trea¬ 
son, he is condemned. 

In order to escape death, he fled into the Temple of Minerva, called 
the Brazen House, and the Ephori prevented his escape therefrom, by 
blocking up the doors of the temple with stones. They also removed 
the roof of the building, that his death,,might be hastened by exposure to 
the incl^hencies of the weather. 

It is reported that the mother of Pausanias was still alive, and that 
being acquainted with her son’s treasofi, she, amongst the first, brought 
a stone, to block up the entrance of the temple. In this manuer did 
Pausanias tarnish his great military renown, by a disgraceful death. 
Having been carried out of the temple half-dead, he immediately 
breathed his last. 

Out of all these, the most civilized are those who inhabit Kent, all 
which region is contiguous to the sea, nor do they differ much in manner 
from the inhabitants of Gaul. 

Many of the inland inhabitants do not sow their corn, but live on 
milk and flesh, and are clothed with skins. But all the Britons mark 
themselves with the plant woad, because it forms a (red ?) colour, and 
they appear in battle with this more horrible countenance, and their hair 
hanging down, and every part of their body shaved, except their head and 
upper lip. Wives have (live?) ten and twelve common amongst them¬ 
selves, and brothers with brothers, and parents with children. But if 
any are born out of these, their children are kept, from whom in the first 
instance virgins are selected and also married. 


Senior Division. 

English Language. 

Specimens of Answers to the Paper set by the Principal, as 

GIVEN BY THE PUPILS. 

Q. 1. (a.) “ Explain the nature and uses of language ?” 

(A) “ What is a word as distinguished from a vocable?” 

As answered by No. 5. 

(a.) Language may be contemplated as spoken , and written. 

In regard to the former, certain sounds are employed to Represent 
ideas -which we may wish to express to others, and in the latter those 
ideas are represented by visible signs. 

Such being the nature of language, it is natural, as all persons do not 
use the same sounds or signs to represent particular objects, that those 
who do should unite themselves in one collective body, trjbp, or nation, 
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wherein every member would be aMd to maintain a social intercourse 
with his fellows. 

Language, then, is the medium by which we convey our thoughts to 
others, either by sounds or signs; and, by its use, we are enabled to 
communioate with our fellow-men, to promulgate.laws, and impart to 
others the knowledge we ourselves possess. 

(A) A word is the emblem of a thought. A vocable is the sign con¬ 
templated in its orthographical structure without reference to any thought 
connected with it. 


The same. As answered by No. *. 

(а) Language may be viewed in two lights, either as spoken or 

written, and in either instance it may be considered as the exponent of 
thought, or the means by which yre make kuown our thoughts one to 
another. It is useful in determining the history of nations, affinity 
of language is a sure indication of an affinity of race. A mixed lan¬ 
guage, like the English for instance, shows that England has been 
peopled by several different nations at different times. , H , ,, , H 

(б) A word is the thought in the mind, but a vocable is a combina¬ 
tion of letters as they appear in writing; for example—verbum (or Greek 
logos), answers to the former, and vocabulum to the latter. 

The same. As answered by No. 7. 

(a.) Language is the medium by which rational beings make known 
to each other the thoughts they conceive, the deeds which they accom¬ 
plish, and the things which they are desirous of obtaining, either by 
writing or by oral utterances. Its constituent parts are letters, which 
arc formed into words to represent some notion or thing ; and words, 
a right combination of which, form intelligible sentences. 

( f >) A word is distinguished from a vocable as being the reasonable 
word or real notion, while the vocable is only a mere sign or symbol 
which represents that notion. 

Q. 2. (<!.) “ Describe briefly the relations of different languages to each 

other with a view to classification; 

(6.) “ And assign to the English language its place in the 

group ?” 

As answered by No. 7. 

(o.) Languages agree either as tribes, as stocks, as branches, as divi¬ 
sions, or as languages, in the strict sense of the term. 

The two great tribes of languages arc the Aramean and the Indo- 
European. With regard to the Indo-European tribe, it may be divided 
into the nine following stocks, from one of which the present English 
language is a derivative:— 

1st. The Gcutoo, or Sanscrit, spoken in India. 

2nd. The Iranian, or Persian stock. 

3rd. The Armenian. 

4th. The Ossetic, which is spoken by a tribe inhabiting the Caucasian 
chain of mountains. 

'5th. The Pelasgic, including nothing more than the classical lan¬ 
guages. 

6th. The Lithuanic. 

7th. The Slavonic, the Russian stock. 
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' 8thi Gothic.' > 

And, 9th. The Celtic. 1 

•' (6.) The English language is derived from the 8th of these stock«, 
as is here shown:—1st. The Gothic stock, divides itself into two 
branches, the Scandinavian, which is spoken in Iceland, Denmnrk, 
Sweden, and Norway ; and the Teutonic, w hieh falls into two divisions, 
High Germanic, comprehending the High Geiman, Mceso-Golhic, 
High Dutch, &c.; and Low Germanic, contniriing Ixno German, and the 
Anglo-Saxon, which ‘Is the mother tongue of our language, the English. 
The English, therefore, is of the Low Germanic division, of the Teu¬ 
tonic branch, of the Gothic stock, of the Indo- European tribe- 


Q. 3. <*.) 
(4.) 


lyBis ?” 


“ Give a short analysis of the English language.” 

“ How does this differ from a logical or grammatical ana* 

As answered by No. 3. 


Analysing any language we may proceed in three ways :— 
1st, by following out the logical meaning of words, examining wlmt 
proportion of them relaUs to different arts and sciences, and for other 
purposes; 2ndly, by finding what proportion of words in the languuge 
are nouns, verbs, &c., which would be a giammatical analysis; or, 
3rdly, by examining historically the elements of which the language is 
composed, and the peiiod of their introduction. Proceeding in the la-t- 
mentioned way, we shall find the English language to consist of Celtic, 
Latin, Anglo-Saxon, Norman-French, Greek, &c. 

The language spoken in this island before the invasion of Julius 
Caesar was Celtic, traces of which still exist in extieine pnits of the 
country whither the ahoiigiucs retreated before their conquerors. Tlius 
we find Cornish, Manx, Else, and the Gael. 

a 

The same. As answered by No. 3. 

(a.) The English language is a mixture of Celtic, Anglo-Saxon, Latin, 
Danish, Norman-French, &c.; of this the Cdtic, though a very small 
portion, may be divided into four heads:— 

1st. Such words as have been introduced through another lan¬ 
guage, as crowd, (fiddle,) tartan, plaid. 

2ndly. Words common to the whole stock, as mother, brother. 

3rd!y.‘ Words introduced through the medium of the Latin, as 
Druid, bards, &c. 

dthly. Aboriginal words, which arc principally to be found in 
names of places, as Strath, Clyde. 

The Anglo-Saxon was introduced by the Saxons at the Conquest, 
and is of the Low Germanic division. 

The Latin may be classed in three distinct paits according tb the 
'time of its introduction : — 

l->t. The Latin of the first or Celtic period, introduced by Julius 
Caesar, and consists principally of military terms, as street 
(strata ), Chester ( castra ), &c. 

2nd. Latin of the second period, introduced nt the time of Au¬ 
gustine, and consisting chiefly of ecclesiastical terms, as 
preach ( predicate ), prove ( pmvare ), bishop, &C. 

3rd. That of the third period, introduced about the time of Ed- 
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ward the Confessor, consisting chiefly of civil its well as 
ecclesiastical terms. * ,!> ; 

The Danish. The. Danes beiug Pagans and pirates, we should natu¬ 
rally suppose that the wprds intvpduccd by them would consist princi¬ 
pally of naval or mythological words. 

The Norman French, was principally introduced by William the Con¬ 
queror, A.n. 1066, but it cannot be denied that a portion of it was intro¬ 
duced in the time of Edward the Confessor. 

Of the other words, some are Persian, as turban; some are Arabic 
(being such as relate to chemistry, the Arabs being the first who culti¬ 
vated that science), as alembic ; some Spanish, as Sherri) (Xeres). 

(/).) The preceding is an historical analysis, since it considers the 
elements with regard to the time or manner in which they were intro¬ 
duced ; but it may also be considered another way, logically, e, g. 
suppose I say that the English language consists of 60,000 ^ords, of 
which 50,000 are Anglo-Saxon, 1,000 Celtic, 100 Latin of the first 
period, 200 of the second periiJU, 10 of the third period, and the re¬ 
mainder miscellaneous, this would be considering it historically ; but 
if I were to say that 30,000 relates to agriculture, 10,000 to ecclesias¬ 
tical terms, 5,000 to architecture, &c., I should divide it logically', con¬ 
sidering the uses to which they are applied. 

Q. 4. («.) “ Give any information which you may possess respecting the 

art of writing.” 

(b.) “ Whence is the English alphabet derived?” 

(c.) “ And in what respects is it deficient or redundant?” 

As answered by No. a. 

(a.) The invention of letters is ascribed to (Mnemon ?) an Egyptian. 
From Egypt they were introduced to Greece by Cadmus. From the 
Phoenician alphabet sprung the Giecian, and fiom that, partly through 
the medium of the Latin, all the European alphabets are derived. 

(/>.) The English alphabet is derived from the Latin, and is both defi¬ 
cient and redundant. 

(<••) As regards its deficiency it has only 18 consonantal signs to ex- 
piess 24 consonantal sounds, couscqucntly'thcrc arc six sounds for which 
we have no equivalent signs. There are two sounds of th. one of i, one 
of j>h } ch, and sh. There are also 12 vocal sounds, and only five corre¬ 
sponding signs, we need, therefore, 13 more signs to complete our al¬ 
phabet. Hut, on the other hand, we have three letters which arc 
superfluous, the sounds they repiescut being contained in other conso¬ 
nants. These are x—ks, c=&, or s, and q=k. 

The methods of writing have varied with the advance, of science. The 
eatliest modes seem to have been a species of engraving; thus, in Job, 
we read of “ writing upon a tablet of lead with an iron pen.” The 
Egyptians used their “ papyrus,’’ other nations wrote on the bark of 
trees (hence biblos, liber , as names for book), and, subsequently, on 
parchment (or paper of Pergamos), vellum, or vtal-lum. The Romans 
wrote on tablets of wax, using a style pointed out at one end to write 
with, anfl. flattened at the other to erase any mistakes. In more modern 
times paper has superseded the use of parchment, and is now employed 
“y a fl civilized natious. All European tuitions write from the left hand 
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towards the right. The Orientals reverse thq operation, and the Chi¬ 
nese write in perpendicular columns. Some of the ancients also wrote 
from right to left, and then returned from left to right, so turning at every 
line. This was styled “ Boustrophedou,” in allusion to the ploughing of 
oxen. 

* 

Part of the same. As answered by No. a. 

(a.) It could not have been long before men discovered that they 
required some other means of conveying information to one another 
besides that by word of mouth. We know that a great deal of early 
history is traditional, that is, handed down orally from father to son 5 
this state of things might continue so long as mankind continued in 
their simple and primitive state; but when they began to multiply, and 
remove to distant regions, it was i^ecessary that some other means 
should be adopted to preserve these traditions. The readiest and most 
natural way would be by using signs well known to express what was 
meant; thus if courage, timidity, greatness, &c., were to be expressed, 
the figures of some animals distinguished for these qualities were rudely 
drawn. This kind of writing is styled hieroglyphic writing, and. was 
used by the Egyptians in recording all their great events, and the actions 
of their celebrated men. Abundance of this writing has been found in 
the Egyptian sepulchres, but it is so difficult to be understood that no 
one has been able satisfactorily to decipher it. As men became more 
civilized, and had more frequent communication with each other, either 
as merchants or conquerors, they felt the inconvenience of this method, 
and, to use an old proverb, as necessity is the mother of'invention, 
men began to fix upon some arbitrary signs simpler than hieroglyphics, 
which, when combined, became an index to the thoughts of the mind. 
The progress of this must necessarily have been slow and rude. Letters 
are supposed to have had a Hebrew origin, from whom Jhe Phoenicians, 
and thence the Greeks, through Cadmus, obtained them about 1550 b.c. 

( b .) The English- alphabet (the word alphabet being a compound of 
the two first letters of the Greek—alpha, beta, and^these again derived 
from the Hebrew—alcph, both), is derived from the Saxon and consists 
of 26 letters. 

(c.) It is very imperfect, being both redundant and deficient; re¬ 
dundant, in that c and q represent the same sound as k, and x the same 
sound as ks; and deficient because we have no letters to represent the 
Latin sounds sh, th, and ch, &c. 

Q, 6 . (a.) “ Define grammar, distinguishing the art from the science.” 

As answered by No. 10. > 

(a.) As a science it accounts for the reason of what it teaches; as an 
art it treats of the application of rules before determined, according to 
the general principles of language, which rules aie more or less sub¬ 
ject to the laws common to all languages, yet many of them arise out 
of established usages which have grown into rules. Grammar is usually- 
divided into four parts—orthography, etymology, syntax, and prosody. 
To these orthoepy should be added. 

Q. 1. (a.) “ Mention the several parts of speech, taking them as ten, 
nine, eight, and three 
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■ (b.) “ With the definition of each.” 

(e.) “ Which are capable of inflection in the English language ?” 
(d.) “ Illustrate by examples.” 

As answered by No. 7 . 

(«.) Article, noun, adjective, pronoun, verb, adverb, preposition, 
conjunction, interjection, and participle. If we consider the participle 
as forming a part of the verb, we shall then have but nine; and if of the 
remaining nine we take the article to be an adjective, we shall have only- 
eight parts of speech; and if we further consider that of these eight the 
pronoun and adjective are a species of noun, the adverb, preposition, 
conjunction, interjection as particles, we shall finally have only three 
parts of speech ; the noun, the verb, and the particles. 

(b.) We define an article to be a word, added to a noun to show the 
extent of its meaning; a noun, the name of anything concernftig which 
we can converse; an adjective, p word used to qualify a noun, as good ; 
a pronoun, a word used instead of a noun; a verb, a word which ex¬ 
presses action, existence, or passiveness; an adverb, a word used to 
qualify an adjective, a verb, or other adverb; a preposition, a word used 
to show the relation one noun bears to another when placed in the same 
sentence; a conjunction, a word used to couple two or more words or 
phrases, as and; and an interjection, a word used to express surprise, or 
a sudden emotion in the mind of the person speaking, as Oh ! 

The following [are instances of the parts of speech in order: a, man, 
good, he, fight, well, on, and, Oh! 

Part of the same as answered by No. a. 

(a.) Taking the parts of speech as ten, we have article, noun, adjec¬ 
tive, pronoun, verb, adverb, preposition, conjunction, interjection, and 
participle ; taking them as nine we leave out the participle; as eight we 
omit the article; and taking the parts of speech as three, we have noun, 
verb, and particle. Article is a small word (from articulus, a little mem¬ 
ber) put before a noun to show the extent of its meaning, as “ the 
house.” 

(/>.) A noun is the name of anything which wc con see, feel, hear, or 
imagine to have existence, as hat, wound, voice, virtue—(from nomen, 
a name). An adjective is a word qualifying a noun, as “ a dirty face” 
—(from adjectum). A pronoun is put for a noun to prevent the too 
frequent recurrence of the noun, as, “ O sing unto the Lord a new 
song; with his own right hand, and with his holy arm hath he gotten 
himself the victory”—(from pro nomen). A verb signifies to do, to be, 
or to sutler, as “ I strike the table,” “ I sit,” “ the master is obeyed ” 
—(from verbum, a word, and it is so called because it is the principal 
word in a sentence). Adveib is a word joined to a verb or to an 
adjective, to strengthen (he signification, as a “ very good man,” “ rejoice 
greatly”—(from ad verbum). Preposition is a word placed before the 
noun which it governs, as “ he ran against him ”—(from pre-positus). 
A conjunction is a word joining two words or two sentences together, 
as 41 smite and slay,” “ he canto unto his own, and his own received 
him not”—-(from con-jungo). An interjection is a word thrown into a 
seutcnce expressing some feeling of the mind, but which does not alter 
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the grammatical construction of the sentence, as “ Then said T, Ah! 
Lord God!" A participle is a word generated from the verb having 
au active or passive signification, as “ striking the ground," “ [they] 
perished together.” 

(c.) Only the verb, noun, and pronoun are capable of inflexion, as 
“ I struck the boy," “ he, his, him,” “ mountain, mountain’s top." 

Q. 8. (a.) “ Distinguish nouns substantive as cofhmon and proper. 

(6.) as concrete and abstract. 

(c.) ns simple and compound. 

(d.) ‘ as radical and derived.” , 

As answeied by No. 3. 

(a) A proper noun is the name of an individual, a common noun is 
the name of a class which contains fanny individuals, each of which 
may be designated by the same name. 

(6.) Concrete nouns also stand fort substantives possessing certain 
qualities, or in other words, real object, and abstract nouns for the ideas 
of particular qualities which we get from contemplating concrete sub¬ 
stances, and mentally abstracting those qualities in which they agree. 

(r.) The following examples will illustrate simple and compound 
nouns, knife, breeze, pen-knife, sea-breeze. 

(</.) A radical word is one which is not derived from any simpler 
word, and, as such, is opposed to a derived word. 

Q. 9. (a.) “ What do you mean by gender ?” 

(b.) ,, by number ?” 

(r.) ,, by case ?” 

(d ) “ How are they severally indicated in the English language? 

Mention any rules with which you arc acquainted, and illustrate by 

examples.” 

As answered by No. 5 . 

(a.) Gender, the distinction of sex is sometimes denoted by the ter- 
mimlion of the woTd, and sometimes by an entire Change of the word. 
The latter is the most usual, but it is also varied in some cases by the 
.addition of a prefix, as cock-spar row- 

(6.) Number, showing the difference between one or more objects, is 
varied in several ways, the variations being regulated by the form uf 
the word in the singular. The general rule is, that the plural is 
formed by an addition of s to the singular, but to this there are several 
exceptions. 

Nouns in *, sh, ch, r, o, form their plurals by the addition of es. 

Nouns ending in f reject the /, and take ves. To this rule there are 
some exceptions. 

Some are formed by a change of -vowel, as man , men. Those in y 
form regularly by the addition of *, unless the final y be preceded by a 
consonant; in this case y becomes ies. This may appear strange, but 
we must remember that the y is in reality 1 ie, as the older authors con¬ 
stantly write it. If we consider it in this light we shall find they form 
quite regularly by the addition of s, thus fairy, old form, fairie ; plural, 
fairies. The old plural was rn, as ox, o.vnt, cow, cowan, or kine. 

(c.) Case is the inflection of a noun or pronoun, the different forms 
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iuto ‘which it foils. • It » usually said, and it may perhaps be the surest 
method of teaching the elements of grammar, thtti there are three cases 
-—the nominative, objective, and possessive, but if we consider these 
according to the meaning of the word case, an inflection from carlo, we 
shall find that in reality there is but one, viz., the possessive. The 
nomiuative is in all cases the unaltered word, and it is only in a few 
of the pronouns Mm, her, &c., that we find a true case of the object. 
The possessive and objective cases are usually said to be governed by 
some preposition, as for, of, by, &c.; but if we pursue this argument 
we mav have ns many cases as we have words to govern them. . On the 
whole it would be more correct not to insist on the word case, but to 
regard the nominative as the subject, and the objective as the object of 
the verb, recognising the possessive as the case of possession. 

Q. 11. (e.) “ Give a table of tenses, and illustrate by comparison with 
the Latin verb.” As atiswcred by No. 7 . 

(<?.) Of tenses there are three:—1st, the past; 2nd, the present; and 
3rd, the future; and each of these times may bft regarded either as pe- 
/!'<:< or imperfect, thus— 

Present. , Past. Palme. 

.L __ _J_ ‘ . I. 

Imper/eet. PeiJS’rt. Jtnprrft ft. Perjrrt.' hnperfirt. Pf’Jf: t. 

I an, Iliav," Imt'd. ] mm lnviag. I h-M loved. I«illln\e. I will have loved. 

Anrnbo. Amavi. Amalmm. Amaver.un. A m.iWn. Amawio. 

Besides these there is another tense called the aorist or indefinite tense, 
which speaks of an action indefinitely, as Z loved ; this is also called the 
historic tense, and in Latin it is of the same form as the perfect pre¬ 
sent, being amari, &c. 

Q. 13. (a.) “ IIow is the presence of a Greek root indicated in English 
words ?” 

(c.) “ Give in an orderly manner, with explanations and illustra¬ 
tive examples, .the Greek and Latin roots answering to the English 
words put, place, set and range, with their combinations and oppo¬ 
sites.” 

(t/.) “ Give the roots of the Latin words ccdo, credo, cado, as 
they appear in English words, with examples.” 

As answered by No. 7. • 

(«.) By certain letters which arc found ill those words that are derived 
from the Greek ; these letters are principally the Greek 0, which is found 
in the words,‘‘ theatre,” “ hjpothesis,” “ synthesis,” &c.; the Gieek x> 
■which is found in .the words “ archdeacon,” “ tetrarch,” &c. The Greek 
v, which appears in the form of y in English, as in “synthesis,” “mys¬ 
tical,” J* myth,” “ mythical,” &c., and the Greek p, which corresponds in 
English to the letters rh, as in “ rheumatism,” &c. Sometimes the pre¬ 
sence of a few' Greek words is indicated by the terminations. The prin¬ 
cipal Greek terminations are cism, ic, is, aud others. 

(«.) English. l.atin. Greet. Derivatives. 

put, pouo, tithoimi, composition, and synthesis. 

. place, loco. 

,of > stntuo, tatto, constitution, and syntax. 

iange, ortlino. 


2 C 
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(<*.) 

Latin Word. 

Root of Present and 
its Derivatives. 

Root of Supine, and 
its Derivation!. 

Cedo . . 

Root of Pres. Ced. 

Derivatives; accede, concede, 
precede, proceed, recede; 
also precedent, and ante¬ 
cedent. 

Cess. 

Derivatives; accession, conces¬ 
sion, precession, procession, 
&c. 

Cado ■ . 

Cad and Ctd. 

Hence, cadence, coincidence, 
accident, incident, See. 

Cas. 

Case, occasion. 

Codo . 

Cide. 

Suicide, fratricide, matricide, 
patricide, infanticide, Sic. „ 

C 8bs. and cis. 

Incision. 


Q. 14. (a.) “ What do you mean by a-'skntetice and a clause ?” 

( b .) “ What is a proposition, and how is it logically divided ?” 
(c.) “ What are concord and regimen, and how do each affect 
the form of words in English 

As answered by No. 7 . 

(a.) A sentence is a combination of words which contain - full and 
complete sense. A clause forms only a part of a sentence, and is known 
by being contained within any two stops, which come directly one after 
the other. 

(6.) A proposition is a sentence in which anything is asserted or de¬ 
nied, as “ He is a man,” or “ lie is not a man.” It is divided logically 
into three parts; 1st, the subject, or that of which anything is spoken; 
2nd, the predicate, or what is said of the subject; and 3rd, tile copula, 
which connects the predicate and the subject. This copula is generally 
some part of the verb'fo be. 

(c.) Concord is the agreement existing between certain parts of 
speech which cbme together in a sentence. The regimen shows how 
one part of speech is governed by another in the same sentence, Ac. 
The changes regimen and concord effect in our language are not so nu¬ 
merous as in Latin. 

Q. 15. (a.) “ Write down from memory the fourth article, attending to 
* the punctuation.” As answered by No. a. 

(a.) Christ did truly rise again from death, and took again his body, 
with flesh, bones, and all things appertaining to the perfection of man’s 
nature, wherewith he ascended into heaven, and theie sitteth at the 
right hand of God, until he shall return to judge fill men, at the last 

day. 

Christ—noun proper, m. gen., sin. num., nom. case to the v. rise, 
truly-—adverb, qualifying verb rise. 

did rise-—'neut. verb, mdic. mood, past tense, third per. sing., agreeing 
with Christ. 

again—adverb, qual. rise. 

from—preposition, governing obj. case. 

death—noun common, neut. gen., sin. number obj. case, gov. by prep, 
from. 
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and—cop. conjunction, coupling rise with took, 
took—verb act-, indie, mood, past tense, third pers. sing., coupled by 
and with rise. 

again—adv. 4 

his—pots, pron., 3rd person aing. 

body—noun com., n. gen., sing, num., obj, case, gov. by took, 
with—prep. 

flesh—n. com., n. gender, sing, number, obj. case, gov. by with, 
bones—n. com., n. gender, plural num., obj. case, coup, by and under¬ 
stood to flesh, 
and—conj. cop. 
all—indef. pron. 

things—n. com., n. gend., p. num., obj. case, coupled by and to 
flesh. » 

Appertaining—pr. participle, n. gend., p. num., obj. cas?, agreeing 
with things. f 

Q. 16. (a.) “ What relation does grammar bear to logic, rhetoric, and 
poetry?” 

(b\ “ By what marks is poetry distinguished from prose ns re¬ 
gards the form ?" 

(c.) “ Illustrate by a reference to the poetry of the Hebrews, of 
the Greeks and Romans, of the Anglo-Saxon, and of the modern 
English.” 

(rf.) “ Define the words, verse, metre, scansion, accent, rythm, 
rhyme, and stanza. 

As answered by No. 3. 

(n.) One distinguishing mark of poetry is its division into verses, 
and another its regular accent and rythm. This was not the case, how¬ 
ever, with the poetry of the Hebrew’s, the distinguishing mark of whicli 
was parallelism. The Greeks and Romans attended only to the measure, 
and in this respect differed from the Anglo-Saxons and modern English, 
who make accent the chief object of attention in their poetry. 

(rf.) Verse, derived from rerto, is applied to single lines of poetrv, and 
signifies the turning hack from the end of one line to the beginning of 
the next. 

Metre signifies the measure of poetry, of which there are several kinds. 
Scansion is the dividing poetry correctly into the separate feet of which 
the metre is composed. 

Accent is the elevation of the voice on one particular syllable. 

Rythm pvflpoc is applied to the uniform flow of poetry, whether with 
regard to quantity or accent. If taken literally, it is nearly equivalent 
to “ metre.” 

Rhyme; from fitto, is now applied exclusively to distinguish blank 
verse, from poetry in which the last words in alternate lines of the stanza 
correspond in sound. 

A stanza consists of 2, 3, 4, 6, 8, ami sometimes 10 lines of poetry, 
often of different lengths, and rhyming in </, sometimes in pairs, or by 
alternate twos or threes. 


2 v 2 
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SPECIMENS of ANSWERS to the EXAMINATION PAPER in 
MUSIC, as set to all the Students, by the Rev. Thomas Helmore, 
Vice-Principal. 

Note. —The Senior Pupils were requested to commence with Question 
18, and to take as many of the earlier questions as time would allow, 
after the latter portion of the paper had been answered. 

Q. 1. “ What characters are used in modern music to represent the 
pitch of musical souuds?” As answered by No. 7. 

The staff, the cleff, and key-signature. 

The same. As answered by No. 31. 

Clefs, sharps, flats, naturals, situation of notes on the sta\e. 

Q. 2. “ What their duration ?” As answered by No. 7. 

Notes of different shapes, certain symbols, certain words, and the 
time signature. » 

Q. 3. “ Write down the following characters, and explain their names 
• and uses:—stave, clefs, bars, double bars, repeats, sharps, flats, 
naturals, double sharps, double flats, breve, semibreve, minim, &c., 
ledger lines, rests.’’ As answered by No. 19. 


Stave, or five parallel lines, on which the notes are placed, 
to show their relative positions aud pitch; the notes are 
placed on the lines and in the spaces. 


Clefs are characters placed at the beginning of every stave, 
to show by what voice the composition is to be sung; there 
are three clefs used in music, the Sol or treble clef, written... 
it stands on the second line of the stave, and allows that the 

composition before which it is placed, must be sung by j u j_ 

treble voices. The tenor and alto, or Do clef, written....j —l^t- 
shows that the line which passes through the body of ' + ~ + 

the clef, is Do; the tenor clef lands on the fourth, - 

and the alto on the third line. The Fa or bass clef, Tenor - 

written ~ shows that the fourth line on which it stands is Fa. 


-nttt- 

--1H— 

Allu. 


Bars are lines drawn veitically across the 
stave, their use is to divide the music into cer- - 
tain portions called bars, which must contain a - 
certain number of crotchets each, they are written 

Double bars are used when there is a change “ 
of time, or. any alteration in the style, and also — 
at the end of the composition, written , . . — 


A repeat, is a sign used 
to denote when we should 
return aud sing the piece 
over again it is written . , 


_ the first shows how 

— far back we are to 

— go and the second 
from how far. 
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Sharps are signs in music, and are used to denote —* 
the raising of a note a semitone, they are written - 

Plats are signs used to depress a —b—!*** 
note a semitone, they are written . 

Naturals are used after the notes 1 have —— 

been raised by a sharp, or lowered by a flat, - - — 

to bring them to their natural sounds, written —... 

— x — 

Double sharps raise the note a tone, written - ” 


Double flats lower the notes a tone, written - V 

i -bb- 

Bieve is a note that equals four crotchets, a minim half a breve, and 
so on with the others :— 


Semibieve. Minim. Crotchet. Quvter. Semiqua\er. 


ipi=f=i 

Dcnmemiqtiat ei. Double dcmi semiquaver. 


Ledger lines are lines put either I--- 

above or below the stave, according ~ll | f l~ 

as the notes go higher or lower: -€3- 

• Ledger hues. 

Rests are signs used to denote a rest from singing, there arc as many 
rests as there are notes 



Semibreie 
' lest. 


c*emiquau , r 
re*t. . 



Demisemiquaier DoublcdemisemiquaYer 
lest. rest, it 


The same. As answered by No. a«. 

is a stave, which consists of five parallel lines, and on 
which the notes are placed, to enable us to know what 
sound to make. 
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are clefs, which are placed 
at the beginning of a stave, 
show what voices are 


^ to show what voices a 

proper to sing the notes before which tne clefs are placed. No. 
is the Fa or bass clef: 2 is the tenor or Do clef; 3 is the counter-tenor 
clef; and 4 is the Sol or treble clef. 


* 2 


|EE 


eIeeeSe 


are bars. These are used to divide music into 
equal portions for the purpose of keeping 
time. 

are double bars, which are placed after a 
strain, or at the end of a piece of music. 
No 1 is used al't^r a strain, and 2 at the end. 

is a repeat, which, when placed after a piece of 
music, means thkt it is to be repeated from 
the sign —]£, or from the beginning. 

A sharp (|) placed before a note raises that note a semitone higher. 

A flat ( b ), if placed before a note, lowers it a semitone. 

A natural ([j ) is used to bring a note back to its former pitch, after 
it has been raised by a sharp or lowered by a flat. 

Flats and sharps are used in the transposition of musjc from one 
scale to another, and instead of being placed immediately before the 
notes which they affect,' they are placed at the commencement of each 
staff, on the respective lines or spaces which the sharp or flat notes oc¬ 
cupy, and are called the signature of the scale. 

Double sharps (X) or double flats (t?b) ate used on the same 
principle as sharps and flats, with this difference, that a double sharp 
raises a note a tone, and a double flat lowers it a tone. 

No. 1 is a breve; 2, a-sem/ibrf - e; 3, a minim; 4, a crotchet; 5, a 
quaver ; 6, a semiquaver; 7, a F s> nisemiquaver; qnd Nos. 8,9, 10, 
11,12, 13, and 14, are their respH-ive rests. 

1 2 3 4 5 6 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 




t—i 






->+ 


3 —-— ^1 






— 5 - 




V 

A breve = 2 semibreves== 4 minims = 8 crotchets = 16 quavers = 82 
semiquavers =s 64 demisemiquavers. 

Rests are used to mark silence ; a breve rest signifies that We are to 
keep silence the same length of time as a breve would occupy in sing¬ 
ing ; and so for the others. 

When it is necessary to use notes which are higher or lower than 


-C> 


can be placed on the staff of five lines, it is 
customary to use ledger lines, thus 


-e>- 


-e- 


The small lines above ahd below the stave are called ledger lines. 



A stave is composed of five parallel lines, which is used to determine 
the sounds and pitch of the notes. It is that on which the nt>tea rest. 

Clefs are characters at the b|ginniug of the stave to determine the 
pitch of the notes. Their origin is from old Gothic letters. 

Burs are used to divide the music into equal parts. 

Double Bars are used at the end of a full sense[,] or composition. 

Repeats denote that a piece of music is to be repeated from a certain 
place where the repeat is placed. 

A sharp is used to raise a note a semitone. 

A flat to lower it a semitone. 

A natural to restore a flattened or sharpened note to its natural 
position. 

Double sharps raise a note a tone higher. 

Double flats lower a note a tone. 

A breve (brevis) is the longest note we use in modern times; in an¬ 
cient times it was the shortest, 

***** * * 

A semibreve (semi brevis) * * * is half the length of the breve and 
consists of two minims. 

Minim (minimus) is half of a semibreve, and consists of two 
crotchets. 

Crotchet[s) is half of a minim, and consists of two quavers. 

Quavers and semiquavers &c., in the same way, consist of two of the 
next notes and are half of the former ones. 

Ledger lines are small lines above and below the stave, and are 
used when the stave is not sufficient. 

Rests are to show the singer where he is to rest and answer to the 
different kinds of notes. 

Q. 4. “ What is musical accent?” As answered by No. Ik. 

A slight stress placed upon a note, to mark its place and relative 
importance in the bar. 

Q. 5. “ IIow many kinds of time are there ?” As answered by No. u. 

Two, common and triple. These are again divided into triple [sim¬ 
ple] and compound. 

Q. 6. “ Write the signatures of the principal modes of time.” 

NorE. —This question was not well answered by any, the follow¬ 
ing by No. lk is given as a specimen of the best. 
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Q. 7. “ Of what does a nieiisure of cathedral common time consist?" 

As answered by No. *o. 

Four minims in a bar. * 


0-8. “ Write down some of the principal marks and terms regula¬ 
ting the degree ofloudness in music.’’ As answered by No. i«. 
Fortissimo, very loud; forte, loud; mezxovoce, the middle voice; 
piano, soft; pianissimo, very soft. 

Q. 9. “ Mention some of the terms regulating the fastness or slow¬ 
ness of the progression.” As answered by No. 13. 

Largo, slowly; larghetto, not so slowly'as largo. 

Adagio, not too slow hut with expression. 

Andante, easily moving onwards; urtdantino, rather slower than 
andante. 

Allegro, quickly and cheerfully ; allegretto, not so quick as allegro, 
l’rcsto, very quickly ; piestissimo, as quickly as possible. 

Q. 10. Give a short account of the major diatonic scale.” As 
ansvveied by No. is. 

A major diatonic scale is a succession of eight sounds, the intervals 
between which consist ot tones and semitones : in the diatonic scale 
there are five tones and two semitones, the latter occur between the 
third and fotulh sounds, and between the seventh and eighth sounds. 


The same. As answered by No. 2&. 

The major diatonic scale consists of eight notes leading successively 
from the tonic to the octave. 


Q. 11. “ What intervals arc derived from it ?" As answered by No. 7 . 

From the diatonic scale are derived the intervals of seconds, thirds, 
fourths, fifths, sixths, sevenths, and octaves. Of the seconds which 
are derived Iront it there are two kinds, the major containing a whole 
tone, and the minor containing a rrnmone. Of the thirds there are 
also two, the major , containing two tones, and the minor a [tone and 
aj semitone. Of the fourths there are also two, tire perfect containing 
two tones and a sent Hone, and the Intone containing thne tones. 
There are two kinds of filths deduced from this [scale, the peij< et con¬ 
taining two tones and two semitones, ami the impeifict containing 
three tones and a semitone. Of the sixths again there are two kinds, 
the major containing four tones and a semitone, and the minor 
containing three tones and two semitones. Ol sevenths, two kinds, 
the major containing Jive tones and one semitone, and the minor 
tour tones and two semitones. Of octaves, there is only one kind, 
containing the interval of Jive tones and two semitones. 

The same. As answered by No. 11. 

5 major and 2 minor seconds, 

9 major and 4 minor thirds, 

6 perfect fourths and 1 sharp fomlli. 
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To these mny be added their inversions. 

6 perfect filths and 1 flat fifth, 

4 major and 3 minor sixths, 

2 major and 5 minor sevenths. 

The same. As answered by No. 31. 

Major and minor. In the diatonic scale there are five major and 
minor seconds; the third and seventh of every major scale has a 
minor second. Thirds are divided into major and minor; the major 
third contains two tones, the minor one tone and semitone. There are 
three major thirds in this scale, viz., [those of] the tonic, eubdomiuant, 
and the dominant. Fourths are divided into perfect and tritone, the 
perfect fourth contains two tones and a semitone, the tritone three 
tones. There is but one tritmjp in the major scale. Fifths are divided 
into perfect and imperfect, the perfect fifths contains thre^tones and 
a semitone, the imperfect tw|> tones and two semitones. There is 
tint one imperfect tilth in this scale, and that the seventh has. Sixths 
are divided into major ami minor ; the major sixth Contains four tones 
and a semitone, the minor three tones and two semitones. The 
mediant, suhmediant, and sensible have minor sixths. Sevenths are 
divided in major and minor; the major contains five tones and one 
semitone, and the minor four tones and two semitones. The tonic 
and subdomiuant have major sevenths. 


Q. 12. “ Wiite tlie major scale in ull the ordinary keys and mark by a 
slur tiie places of the seni'tone.’ - As answered by No. 11. 
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Q. 13. “ Hy what term is this processof changing any piece of music 
from one key to another expressed ?” As answered hy No. U- 
Dy the term transposition. 

Q. 14. “ What is the change of key in the same piece of music called ? 
Give examples.’’ As answered by No. l«. 

Modulation ; as in Gibbon’s ‘ Te Detun,' in the key ofF, modulates 
into the key of C on the third bar. 

Q. 15. “Are there any intervals commonly used which are not derived 
from<the diatonic scale?” Not well answered, perhaps the best 
specimen is by No. a. 

The extreme sharp intervals and the extreme flat intervals. 

Q. 16. “ What other scales have we in modern music beside the major 
diatonic? Give examples.” As answered by No. 7 . 

The minor diatonic, the chromatic, a^d the enharmonic. For ex¬ 


ample to the two former— 

Minor Diatonic Scale. 



The enharmonic scale is distinguished by its having intervals of less 
value than semitones. 


The same. As answered by No. 26. 

There are minor scales and chromatic scales. In minor scales the 
semitones fall between the second and third and the seventh and 
eighth ascending, and between the sixth and filth and third and second 
descending. 

In the chromatic scale the intervals are all semitones. 

The same. As answered by No. 30. 

Chromatic scale. Each of the five tones in the diatonic scale is 
divided into two semitones, which makes in the whole twelve semitones, 
w ith mi and fa, which are naturally a semitone apart. If the note is 
named after the note above, it is called flat; if after the note below, 
sharp. 

Q. 17. “ Define music.’’ As answered by No. . 

Music may be defined to lie both an art and a science. As far as 
regards the theory of sound, of melody and harmony of progression, 
counterpoint, and the like, it is a science, aud no doubt a very dtep 
as well as interesting one. Taken, however, with regard to its practice 
or performance, it is an art; and between the art aud the science of 
music there is a wide difference. To the union of these two, iu an 
eminent degree, vve owe the greatest masters that have ever adorned 
the pages of musical history. 
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The same. A* answered by No. 7. 

Music is that science which treats of the proper arrangements of 
sounds necessary for the formation of what is termed melody or har¬ 
mony, or, in other words, it is the science by which sounds' are 
arranged to obtain a pleasing effect. . » 

The same. ■ As answered by No. 11. 

Music is the art of ordering sounds heard in succession, and their 
combinations heard simultaneously in such a manner as to give plea¬ 
sure to the ear. 

There can he no doubt but that the art of music had its origin during 
the earliest ages. Before the invention of letters, barbarous nations 
were obliged to entrust the recordi of their transactions to tradition : 
ami verse and song seem to have been employed by them all as an 
assistance to the memory. Orthe music of the most ancient nations, 
the Egyptians, Hebrews, Phoenicians, and Thracians, &c\, nothing 
is known beyond [l/iir], that they had musical instruments of the wind 
and stringed [Ai/u/] us well as the pulsatile. Of the music of the 
Greeks in the more advauced part of their history, very little is 
known. About the middle of the fourth century, Flaviavus, bishop 
of Antioch, established a regular chorus, two parts singing the Psalms 
of David. Towards tile end of the same century, Ambrose, bishop of 
Milan, chose four inodes in which applied the service of his church, 
Dorian, Phrygian,/Koliati, Mysajoydian. To each of these [i.e. the 
authentic mode*, T. H.] which were called the authentic modes, Pope 
(Iregory the Great added the* Plagal mode. The same Gregory 
banished from the music of the church the rhvthm of poetry, and 
established the plain chant or canto fermo, in which the notes are 
all of equal length. The Pope also applied seven letters of the Ilouiau 
alphabet to the notes of the scale. 

The invention [nr?] of the notation of music was Guido. He also 
invented counterpoint. Harmony owes its invention and cultivation to 
the clntreh. 

Q. 18. “ How is music divided with regurd to the means of pro¬ 

ducing it ?" As answered by No. 3. 

Music may, as regards the means of producing it, be divided into 
two purts, vocal and instrumental. 

The same. As answered by No. 7. 

Into vocal music, or that which is produced by the voice, and ill¬ 
s'nmicutal, or that which is produced by instruments, as the organ, 
&c. 

Q. 19. “ How in respect of the end for which it is employed As 
answered by No. 2. 

Into sacred, and secular or profane. 

Q. 20. “How does Dr. Crotch divide it with respect to st)le?'’ As 
answered by No. 3. 

Dr. Crotch in respect of style makes three divisions—the sublime, 
the beautiful, and ornamental. The first of these divisions compre¬ 
hends ull that is lofty, vast, elevuted and intricate. Music may also 
he sublime from its extreme simplicity. The second or ornumental 
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[beautiful , T. II.] style consists of music in which the melody is soft 
and s\*eet, the measure flowing, and the harmony 'simple. The 
oninmeotul style is distinguished by broken or interrupted harmony, 
unexpected cadences, bold and florid melody, mid the like. Each of 
these styles, however, has u tendency to run into some other. Thus 
it is often difficult to decide between the sublime and beautiful, and the 
beautiful ttud ornamental. 

* • . l> 

The same. As answered by No. 8. 

Into three distinct styles—the sublime, the beautiful, and the orna¬ 
mental. Of these, Dr. Crotch remarks, that as they precede each 
other in order of time so they also do in degree of importance. Perhaps 
the greatest proportion of sublime thusie will be found in the church 
compositions of the earlier and middle ages. The remains of ancient 
church music, found in the melodies of the Ambrosian and Gregorian 
chant, and other compositions, though,tsimple iu their character, ex¬ 
hibit true indications of the sublime walks of the musical science. 
Some of these specimens we find embodied iu the compositions ot the 
loth and two followin'*' centuries. As an instance of this, the anthem, 
“ How thine ear," by Bird, the music-master of Queen F.luabetii, may 
be adduced. 

The works of Tye, Talks, Bird, Gibbons, and Morley, ate true ex¬ 
emplifications of this style. The other two styles abovementioned, the 
beautiful and ornamental, are in'erior, though more pleasing and 
attractive to a person ignorant of the beauties of the science. 

The same. As answered by N’o. U. 

Into sublime, beautiful, and ornamental. 

Sublime (be says) is founded on principles of vastness and incom¬ 
prehensibility. 

Beautiful is the result of smoothness, softness, delicacy, &c. 

Ornamental is the result of roughness, playful intricacy, and abrupt 
variation^. 

Q. 21. “ How is music divided iu respect of the successive ami com¬ 
bined arrangement of sounds?” As answered by No. 3. 

As regards the different succession and arrangement of sounds, 
music may be divided into melody and harmony ; melody being a 
pieas.ng succession of single, harmony of combined sounds. 


Q. ii. “ Wiiat is a musical foot?'’ As answered by No. . 

A musical foot is a meanre with one principal accent ; thus we iiave 
the Trochaic, Iambic, Pyrrhic, Anapestic, Dactylic and Ainplubruchic 
feet, which answer to those used in poetry. 

The same. As answered by No. 1. 


A portion of melody which contains one principal accent and is equal 
iu value to a nieasuic. Jf the musical foot were to commence qq the 
first accent, or down beat of the bar, it would thou coincide precisely 
with the —- — -TI~ 


measure, 
thus : 


r~r \—< >— 


is a musical foot. 
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f he same. ' As answered by No. e. 

A musical passage containing one principal accent, is styled a foot. 
This may, or may not, correspond to a bar. If the piece begin on an 
unaccented part it will not correspond with the bar; but a, it does, it 
will. (See an instance of the former in the present version of the 
“ Evening- Hymn,” and of the latter in “ God save the Queen.’’) 

Q. 23. “ A phrase.’’ As answered by No. 3 . 

A phrase is a portion of melody containing no [», T. II.] distinct 
idea, nnd consists of two feet. It is*** of the utmost importance that 
n correct knowledge of phrases be attained by musical performers, since 
on what is galled the phrasing qf melody depends the correct per¬ 
formance of any piece of music, which, without attention to these 
necessary divisions, would hecVne a irfere succession of sounds. We 
may aptly illustrate this by raiding a passage of poetry, and again 
merely pronouncing the wordssbf which it is composed without refer¬ 
ence to their connexion. 

Q. 24. “ A section.” As answered by No. 8. 

A section of two phrases. A foot is sometimes termed a metre, a 
phrase a diameter, and a section a tetrameter. 

Q. 23. “ Give the harmonic names of tlic notes of the diatonic scale.” 

As answered by No. 3 . 

'Hie notes of the scale, according to their position, are named har¬ 
monically thus, tonic, supertonic, mediant, subdominant, dominant, 
Mihmediant, sensible, and octave. 

Q. 20. Give tlie common chord of each of these, and show its cha¬ 
racter.” As answered by No. 3. 

The common chord of the fir-t of these (the tonic) [roiiditiitr.- 11 
perfect triad], and consists of two dissimilar thirds and a perfect 
fifth. 

The common chord of the supettonie will be in the minor mode, 
because, though it contains the same intervals as the triad formed by 
the tonic third and fifth of the scale, yet they are arranged in a dilfoient 
order. The minor third conics first, and thus gives the characteristic 
to the harmony. 

Of the mediant, the chord is also minor, for the same reason. 

The chord of the subdotniuant is major. 

dominant is always major, 
siihmediaiit is minor. 

sensible forms diminished harmony, the notes which 
form its triad containing two lesser thirds. 

The chord of the octave is the ehoid of the tonic. 

The same. As answered by No. IX. 

The common chord of each note in the scale. Suppose in the 
scale Do. 
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Super- Sub- . Sub- 

Tonic. Mediant, dominant. Dominant mediant. S^jible. Octave, 



Each of these chords constitute[s] what is flailed the harmonic triad ; 
some of which are major, and the other minor. The latter are distin¬ 
guished from the former by the nature of the first third, which is termed 
the minor third. A triad is the combination of three sounds, the first 
with its third (major and minor) and fifth. 

» 

The same. As answered by No. 12. 

The first, fourth, fifth, and eighth, of the chords of the tonic, subdo- 
minant, dominaht, and octave, are mojek chords, because they have the 
major or greater third. The second, third) and sixth, or the chords of 
the supertonic, mediant, and submediant, are minor, because.they have 
the lesser third. The chord of the seventh, or sensible, is diminished 
[ imperfect ] harmony, because it consists of two minor thirds. 

Q. 27. “ Set down the following Q. 28. “Transpose this exercise 
chords, taking any note whatever into the key alesserthird higher.’’ 

for the key-note—tonic, subdo- As answered by No. 11. 
minant,dominant,relative minor W hen tranFpose d into a kev a 

tonic.” As answered by No. 11. lesser third higher, it is thus: 



N.B. Each of the chords was given correctly , but the order teds 
changed. —T. H. * • j 

Q. 29. “ Take any of the ‘ Ecclesiastical Chants ’ and explain the 
hartpony.” As answered by No. 7. -/»■* 

In this chant, No. 54, the first and second chords are those of the 
tonic; the third, that of the subdominant; and the fourth, that'of file 
tonic. This comprehends the first section of the chant, and the cudetttfe 
it ends on is called the plagat cadence. 

The first, second, third, fourth, and fifth chords of the ItUTt section 
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ate all the same chord, viz.* the chord of Do, or the tonic. The sixth 
chord is that of the dominant of the key, or Sol, and the root of the 
harmony is found in the tenor. The cadence, onwhich the last section 
terminates, is the imperfect cadence. * * * 

_ Chant 54. 



Thd same. As answered by No. 11. 



The first part of this chant, which is in the key of Sol, is made up 
of the chords of tonic and dominant. The two first chords after the 
double bar are the chords of the tonic and dominant; next which 
follows the chord of the relative minor. The dominant harmony fol¬ 
lows in the next two chords, and the last chord is that of the tonic— 
thus constituting the authentic, or perfect cadence. 

Q. 30. “ How does the notation of the ancient ecclesiastical music 
differ from the modern? Show the peculiar advantages of the 
latter.” As answered by No s. 

The notation of the ancients was much more limited than our pre¬ 
sent system. In the time of Ambrose, a.u. 384, musical characters 
consisted of four lines, with notes placed alternately, as now on lines 
and spaces. At the head of the staff were placed some of the Greek 
letters to denote the relative pitch of the sounds; these, after under- 












Moo, 


Mr. Allen's Report on 


<fobtg many mo d i f ications of shape, form -the origin of 
oiets. .[fn*i/tgillg from the old notation lift elefneed] 1 
mjf 


our modern 

- „ „ „_ .. - not represent 

_ __ sound but^only the key-note. *’’* *. The notes generally 

^^‘Were the > long, or xqertttmnp tiw tmeve, and semibreve; the 
fcngths'ofMhieh Were reckoned mora'itf relation [to the syllables ] than 
by any finStl standard of lime.* Much 1 was thus left to the taste or dis¬ 
cretion Q&yte, performer. To this, system, the modern is [ for general 
wrpos?£j[fa r superior, as we have a distinct s/fhbol to represent almost 
every effect the composer may wish produced. Arbitrary signft. mark¬ 
ing certain fixed sounds, are known and used by all musicians. Regular 
rules are established, determining the composition of melody and har- 
,mony, and by these means, combined with most minute and accuiate 
' &vs regarding ttm 0 , music, more especially concerted, is now written 
apt performed, which, under the old system could never have been 
executed. 

_. 


Lord ’ hare mer - cj up - on 

6-rr . S— *: 


O • Lord rare tk« Queen. 


Lesser litany. 

* 

t 

The two chants used 
for the responses 
after the creed. 


And blew thine in - lie - litanco. / 


In the responses, where the sentence is terminated by a monosyllable, 
the chanter fails a minor third on the word preceding the monosyllable, 
and then ri?es a wf}oIe tone for the last word. 

, III the case of a dissyllabic termination, the only cadence is that of a 
;* minor third*on the last word. 

* It win be seen, that in this notation, the clef has no definite place in 
the stave,nor does it represent any arbitary sound, but is used to signify 
i*4he key-note of the scale in which the music is written. By this use 
of the clef, we are enabled*to bring the notes of any voice within tiie 
^Compass of four lines. But the greatest advantage is, the time of each 

f ie not being absolutely, but only relatively determined, the performer 
enabled to adapt the music moie teadily to the words than he would 
otherwise be, and so to give effect to the subject of the music, as well as 
the mere intonation. 


Q. 31. “ Give, as well as you are able from memory, the old notation 
of the chant used in the ealhediul service to the lesser litany and 
versicles after the creed. Has it any advantages over the modern 
notation.’’ As answered by No. 12. 

■ t The advantage'the ancient style has o\erthe modern, is that it allows 
a more unrestrained attention to the syllabic time of the words. 

Note. —Some slight corrections in the above answers in music'htffe 
been made, these have all been printed in italics antjf 
within biackets; some slight omissions have also been 
made, these are noticed by ***. The a84W#rs to the 
other papers have been printed'M written fertile students. 
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Copies or Ertraefh ^C&rresptkdence from the 1st fray ef> 
August, 1839, to the present timet, between the Gtmmitteef 
Council on Education andfthe Committee of the British ana 
. Foreign School Society, relative to the Grant of5,QQQi. to the 
Noimal School in. the Borough Road; and the Question of 
School Inspection. ^ 


EXTRACT from ike Minotks of the British and Foreign 
School Society of 9 August, 1839. 5 irt* ~h 

Tar Committee of tho British and Foreign School Society 
having seen noth mOch satisfaction the Report Of the Com*, 
mittee of Council appointed to superintend the application oK 
imy sums voted by Parliament for the purpose or promoting 
public education, of 3rd Julie, 1839, in which it appears ttat 
the Lords of tho Council recommend that the sum <n 10,000/. 
granted by Parliament in 1835, towards tho erectionmf normal t 
or model schools, be given in equal proportions to the National 
Society and the British and Foreign School Society, beg. leave 
respectfully to inquire what steps it is the wish of their Lord^ 
slaps that the Committee should take, in order to obtain the* 
above grant. s 

They beg further respectfully to state, that theatre r>0 
taking measures to effect, as soon as possible, the establishment 
of a now normal school on an enlarged basis, where they yi}| 
be anxious to. adopt any improvements that may iifflear' dct»| 
sirnble m the modes of instruction, and where a muggrgreater 
number of persons may be trained for the imp«?tauf office oi ; 
teacher than are at present under their instruction^. *•» 

They trust that in the accomplishment of these amended*, 
views, they may meet with liberal aid from tile Government* 
and they are anxious to ascertain to what extent such aid may 
be expected. 

By order of the Committee, 

(Signed) William Allen 1 , Chairman. 


,, a Committee ofCouncil on Education, Council Office, 

. ^ 4£6>ia, Whitehall, 17 Augutt, 1839. 

S A'f%duected l>y the Lords of the Committee of Council qn 
icatipg to ackpon ledge the receipt of an extract froimiho 
iutemi»he British pna FAiga School Society of9th^gui>t, 
1839* i»W®wB»e OoihtttRWdj^uire what steps it is fplriah 

* %VL 
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of their Lordships that the Committee should take, in order to 
obtain the grant of 5,000/. for the erection of a normal or model 
school connected with that society. 

I am to inform you that my Lords learn with great satisfac¬ 
tion that the Committee are now taking measures to effect, as 
soon as possible, the establishment of a normal school on an 
enlarged basis, where they will be anxious to adopt any im¬ 
provements that may appear desirable in the modes of instruc¬ 
tion, and where a much greater number of persons may be 
trained for the important office of teacher than are at present 
under their instruction. 

•My Lords are anxious to make the grant of 5,000/. to the 
British and Foreign School Society far these purposes, and I am 
instructed to furnish you with the Innexcd resolutions of the 
Committee of Council, and to inform you, in reply to your 
inquiries, that in order to obtain their Lordships’ sanction to 
this grant, it will be necessary that the Committee should fur¬ 
nish an estimate of the whole of the proposed expenditure for 
the erection of the model or training school, together with an 
account of the amount subscribed from private sources, and of 
the number of young persons or children intended to be edu¬ 
cated in the institution. The general plan of the school, to¬ 
gether with the rules and regulations to be adopted, must be 
laid before their Lordships, who will further require that an 
account of the sums expended shall from time to time be 
submitted to them, and before the actual issue of the grant 
from the public funds, a report that the monies derived from 
private sources are expended. 

Persons duly authorized by the Privy Council will be ap¬ 
pointed from time to time to inspect schools aided by public 
grants, for the purpose of seeing that the proposed arrange¬ 
ments, towards which the public have been called upon to 
contribute, are fully carried into effect, as well in the normal and 
model schools of the British and Foreign School Society, as in all 
others that may receive aid. The inspectors appointed for that 
purpose will not possess or claim any right to interfere with the 
religious teaching, and will not claim or exercise any authority 
as to the discipline and management of the school, otherwise 
than by reporting the result of their examination to the Com¬ 
mittee of the Privy Council, so as to enable them to prepare 
annual reports to be laid before Parliament. 

My Lords require the observance of no other condition or 
engagement before the issue of the grant of 5,000/. 

Having reference to the representations made by the Com¬ 
mittee of the British and Foreign School Society to Lord .John 
Bussell, on the 14th April, 1838, respecting the importance of 
ft system of inspection under the authority of a public board, to 
the Welfare of the schools in connexion with that society, my 
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Lords instruct me to state, that concurring in these views of the 
Committee, they are willing - to give as complete extension to 
the inspection of schools connected with the British and Foreign 
School Society as may be deemed desirable. 

Resolutions of the Committee of Council on Education. 

1st. Before any grant of money for the purpose of building 
a model or training school is sanctioned by the Committee, 
they will require that an estimate of the proposed outlay, an 
account of tnc proportion subscribed from private sources, and 
of the number of young persons or children to be educated 
therein, together with the general plan of the school and the 
regulations to be adop fed, shall be laid before tlmm. They 
likewise require that an account of the sums expended shall be 
submitted to them, and that before any such grant is issued, 
the sum derived from private sources shall be actually ex- 
• pended. 

2d. The Committee will require, as an indispensable condi¬ 
tion, that an inspector acting under their authority shall be 
enabled to visit every school to which any grant shall in future 
be made. Such inspector will not be authorized to examine 
into the religious instruction given in the school, but he will be 
directed to ask for such information as to the secular instruc¬ 
tion and general regulations of the school, as may enable the 
Committee to make a report to Her Majesty in Council, to be 
laid before both houses of Parliament. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) James Phillips Kay. 

Henry Dunn, Etq. 

British and Foreign School, Borough Hoad. 


From the Minutes of the British and Foreign School Society 
of 11th Oct., 1839. 

An Extract from the Minutes of the Committee of Council 
on Education of 24tli Sept., 1839, having been presented and 
read, in which the following passage occurs:— 

3. The right of inspection will be required by the Committee 
in all cases. Inspectors authorized by Her Majesty in Council 
will be appointed from time to time to visit schools to be hence¬ 
forth aided by public money. The inspectors will not interfere 
with the religious instruction or discipline or management of 
the schools, it being their object to collect facts and information, 
and to report the result of their inspections to the ‘Gemmittce 
ofCoancil. * > • ' 

2d 2 
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Resolved,—That this' Committee desire most distinctly to 
recognize the soundness of the principle,- that where public 
Shoncy is granted, inspection ' should be required ; and in 'the 
event oP their’receiving aid frorti Government, Stick inspect- 
tion will be cheerfully allowed. 1 < i 

(Signed)’ Wn. Allhn, Chairman. 


British ami Foreign School Society, 
My Lords, . 1(> October, ls-to. ^ 

In reference to the resolutions of your Lordships, trans¬ 
mitted to the Committee of the British and Foreign School 
Society, under date of the 17th of August, 1839, i expecting the 
conditions on which a grant of 5,000A would be made towards 
the erection of a new normal school, I am instructed by the 
Committee respectfully to state, that they are now prepared to 
submit to your Lordships the plans, estimates, and other parti¬ 
culars requited by those resolutions, in order to obtain the 
sanction ot‘ the Committee of Council to the grant. 

The minute of the Committee of the British and Foreign 
School Society of October 12th, which was immediately trans¬ 
mitted to your Lordships, having fully expressed the cheerful 
acquiescence of the Committee in the proposed visits of an in¬ 
spector acting under the authority of the Committee of Council, 
it is probably unnecessary again to state their willingness to re¬ 
ceive such inspector, and, to afford him all the information 
which may be wished. 

The outlay required for the erection of the normal school, 
irrespective of furnishing and other exti;a expenses, is 12,600/., 
the tender of Messrs. Haynes & Co. to complete the work for 
that sum having been accepted by the Committee. 

The amount subscribed from private sources for tliis object 
somewhat exceeds-7,000/., which, with the 5,000/. promised, 
will meet the proposed expenditure. A heavy additional out¬ 
lay will, however, be required, in order to bring the institution 
into effective operation. 

« The number of persons for whose accommodation separate 
rooms are provided will be 40. But as it is anticipated that a 
much larger number may eventually be in attendance, arrange¬ 
ments have been made by which 60 .may dine at 1 the itWtj tit flop 
daily, and upwards of 100 attend ( the lectures amj other medtis 
of instruction intended to be provided.' '{ yv* 

The arrangements of the buihjjng, together with ffie eleva¬ 
tion, are exhibited in the drawings herewith subirhUed tfrjcrar 
;lordships. It should however, by, observed, that the ,plam’for 
^ifematc establishment, whictuafc.jincluded ih'VWi'dtdwhig^ 
have not been adopted*, ‘the Committee thi/iking u fidUttr'tb 
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complete the nortnali school iyjpt, end to reserve the further 
creation for a distinct,effort, 

'The regulations of the establishment will ip all respects be 
in accordance ,with the comprehensive principles on which the 
society is established, and will be determined by the number of 
candidate^ and the length of time during which it may be found 
practicable to retain them. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Hfmu Dunn, Secretary. 


i t ’» . 

r British anil Foreign School Society, 

SlB, | ' 1® January-1841. 

1 am instructed by the Committee to transmit to you the 
accompanying document, with a request that you will be kind 
enough to bring it under the early notice of the Committee of 
Council. 

Yours, &c. 

(Signed) Hkmiy Dinn, Secretary. 


To the Right Honourable the Lords' Committee of Council 
on Education. 

My Lottos, 

Thu Committee of the British and Foreign School Society 
having had under their serious consideration various circum¬ 
stances connected with the position in which the institution is 
now placed (partly in consequence of the arrangements made 
by tlic Committee of Council with the National Society), arc 
desirous of respectfully laying before your Lordships their 
views on this subject. 

, From the year 1833, when Lord Althorpc (then Chancellor 
of the Exchequer) proposed to Parliament the first vote of 
520,000/. in fas our of education, up to the'present tune, the 
Government has thought fit to recognize the National and the 
British and Foreign School Societies, as representing the two 
meat classes into which, on tills subject, the people in England 
have in the main for many yeais been divided. In conformity 
wftjtj tjhi^ recognition, all sums of money voted by Parliament 
j^yc been, allotted to the schools df the two societies, if not in 
equal proportions, at least’Oh 'equal tcriU^. 
t ..Whqn.iicr Majesty w«U pleased to commit to a Committee 
Priyy (^ouncil the control and distribution of any future 
syms of mppey whjch might be'set apart for education, and to 
fhocondition that all schools 'receiving aid should 
Ijo pppp tp ipe'.'vily{s‘ofj inspectors appointed by Her Majesty, 
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the society (although regretting that it was not found practica- 
ble to establish a permanent Board in which the opinions of 
both parties might be represented) at once expressed its con¬ 
fidence in the Lords of Committee of the Council, and cheer¬ 
fully acceded to all the conditions on which future grants 
were to be made. 

Since that period, however, circumstances have occurred 
which are calculated materially to alter the position occupied 
by the society. 

First, The National Society (through the heads of the Church) 
has been allowed to make distinct and independent terms with 
the Government, securing to itself, through the medium of the 
archbishops, the appointment and control of the inspectors 
for schools in connexion with the National School Society, or 
with the Church of England; and. 

Secondly, The Lords of the Committee of Council on Edu¬ 
cation, in a letter to Sir Thomas Phillips, under date of 13th 
November last, informing him of their intention to grant more 
liberal aid for the erection of schools in the district of Mon¬ 
mouth, have intimated their desire that the plans of school- 
houses selected should be consistent with certain views as to the 
best methods of teaching; viz. “ such as are confirmed by the 
experience of those parts of Europe where the greatest atten¬ 
tion has been paid to the discipline and management of schools.” 
Solicitude is also expressed, *‘ that the steps tajeen in the se¬ 
lection of a schoolmaster and his assistants should be such as 
to warrant their unqualified approbation and further, “ that 
the school arrangements, and the previous instruction of the 
master and his assistants,” and “his training in the discipline 
and method adopted in such schools should be completed so as 
to warrant their Lordships’ confidenceand since the offer of 
enlarged assistance is made “ subject to such considerations,” 
it follows that the Lords’ Committee of Council on Education 
now propose to favour by additional aid schools established on 
particular methods, and whose teachers are trained on certain 
plans. 

Prior to the publication of this letter, the Committee under¬ 
stood that the granting of extra assistance in special cases was 
to depend simply on the circumstances of such district being 
poor and populous, and not on the adoption of plans supposed 
to be proved eligible by the experience of other European 
countries. They do not presume to offer any opinion a» to the 
propriety pf the new arrangement, but they beg particularly to 
call your Lordships’ attention to it, as bearing on the presont 
and future position of the society, and especially in connexion 
with the arrangements respecting school inspection. 

From the minutes of the Committee of Council on Educa¬ 
tion, of 15th July, 1840, it appears,— 
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First, That before any person is recommended to the Queen 
in Council to be appointed to inspect schools receiving aid 
from the public, tho promoters of which state themselves to be 
in connexion with tho National Society or the Church of -Eng¬ 
land, the archbishops of Canterbury and York be consulted 
by the Committee of Privy Council, each with regard to his 
own province, and that they be at liberty to suggest any person 
or persons for the office of inspector, and that no person be ap¬ 
pointed without their concurrence. 

Secondly, That tlio inspectors of such schools shall be ap¬ 
pointed. during pleasure, and that it shall be in the power of 
each archbishop, at all times with regard to his own province, 
to withdraw his concurrence in such appointment, whereupon 
the authority of the inspector shall cease, and a frdsh appoint¬ 
ment take place. 

Thirdly, That the instructions to tho inspectors with regard 
to religious instruction shall be framed by the archbishops, and 
form part of the general instruction to the inspectors of such 
schools, and that the general instructions shall be communi¬ 
cated to the archbishops before they are finally sanctioned. 

That each inspector, at the same time that he presents any 
report relating to the said schools to the Committee of the 
Privy Council, shall transmit a duplicate thereof to the arch¬ 
bishop, and shall also send a copy to the bishop of the diocese 
in which the school is situate for his information. 

In remarking on these regulations as bearing on themselves, 
and in expressing their belief that they will be found practi¬ 
cally to give to the National Society the appointment and con¬ 
trol of nearly all the inspectors, the Committee of the British 
and Foreign School Society trust they shall not be accused of 
wanting confidence in the Lords' Committee of Council on Edu¬ 
cation, but they cannot avoid the recollection that it is a body 
liable to change by the fluctuations of political opinion; neither 
should they be charged with forgetting that a distinct inspector 
has been appointed for schools not connected with tho National 
Society, since even that appointment has not been made on the 
principle approved by the Lords of the Council, in their corx-e- 
sjiondence with other educational bodies, viz., on the ground of 
the party possessing the confidence of those whose schools he is 
to inspect. And while the Committee remember with satis¬ 
faction the liberal sentiments which rvcrc uttered by different 
members of the Government when this subject was before par¬ 
liament, they are compelled to conclude, that tire case put by 
Lord John Russell, in reply to an inquiry of Mr. Baines’s 09 
tho 24th of July, viz., “that if the inspectors for the Church of 
England schools should find in their districts other schools not 
belonging to the Church of England, they should inspect them. 
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if the directors of those schools had n6, objection,’’ must bo- 
come the general rule; since on the one hand tlio number of 
schools on comprehensive principles in the rural distriats is too 
small to justify the expense of a separate inspection, and on 
the other, the friends of a liberal system of education would 
bo unwilling to close the doors of their school-rooms against 
any Government inspector, however unfriendly they might 
deem the party to be. 

They consider it therefore more than probable. 

First, That in a very few \ ears, if not immediately, the 
greater part of the schools of tne British and Foreign School 
Society, which may receive aid from Government, will be sub¬ 
ject to the examination and report ofi inspectors formally indeed 
appointed by the Crown, but really identified with the N ational 
Society ; inspectors who will be on principle directly opposed 
to the schools of the British and Foreign School Society, and 
anxious to see them superseded by others. 

Secondly, That these inspectors, conscientiously attached to 
other principles, qnd desirous of promoting them by all legiti¬ 
mate means, will naturally wish that methods should be adopted 
and expei iments tried in British schools, the tendency of which 
will be gradually to weaken the connexion at present subsisting 
between local schools and the parent society, and to bring them 
more or less under ecclesiastical supervision. 

The Committee feel sure that your Lordships will pot for a 
moment suspect them of wishing to indulge narrow or paity 
views at the risk of hindering a great public benefit, and still 
less of seeking to impede the introduction of the most ap¬ 
proved methods of instruction, but they cannot conceal from 
themselves the fact that under present airangemcnts cveiy 
additional step taken by the Government in furtherance of edu¬ 
cation must necessarily tend towards the alienation of the local 
schools of the Society from the parent institution in London, 
an evil the extent and danger of which is not to be estimated 
by the value or worthlessness of particular methods of instruc¬ 
tion, but by the bearing which such separation might have on 
the interests of education in future years, and especially on fjic 
question whether the schools of this country arc to continue to 
be supported, in part at least, by voluntary subscriptions, or , 
whether they arc to be thrown on Government funds, and /fill 
altogether under state control. . , ; 

It is against danger, as arising from the alienation of its’ 
local schools, and the consequent weakening of the peculiar.pi'in-/ 
ciples on which they are founded, that the National Society,has, 
guarded itself by the provisions which ensure to its Committee, , 
through the agency of the archbishops, the power of reiqpvjng 
any inspector whose,proceedings may be unsatisfactory to them, 
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and by the regulation whichsecutcBtihe immediate transmission 
of the reports'of the inspector to 1 the bishop! of each diocese. 

Influenced by the satna motives, the Church of ‘Scotland-has 
sought and obtained similar protection for the schools ddder 
the traTc of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland. 
In a letter addressed to the secretary of the Education Cont¬ 
ra ittce of the General Assembly of* the Church of Scotland/ 
which was published in the newspapers of July last, tho Com-' 
mittce of Council observe, “ that much advantage will arise 
from their Lordships hiving the opportunity of consulting the 
Education Committee of the General Assembly with iespcct to 
the selection of tho inspectors (t. c. for Scotland) ; before, there¬ 
fore, a rcc6mmenclation of suiy gentleman for this office is made 
to Her Majesty in Conned, mv Lords will comnnfhicatc the 
name to tho Committee of the General Assembly for their ob¬ 
servations that “ my Lords conceive co-operation may best be 
promoted by selecting, for the inspection of such schools, gen¬ 
tlemen who possess the confidence of the Church of Scotland, 
and that my Lords will at all times feel it their duty to com¬ 
municate and co operate with the Education Committee of the 
General Assembly, and will direct copies of their inspectors’re¬ 
ports to be transmitted to the Committee from time to time.” 

It may indeed be said that the Churches of England and 
Scotland, as legally constituted ecclesiastical bodies, occupy a 
position very different fiom that of a voluntary society, and the 
fact is admitted. But, in connexion with the admission, the 
Committee beg respectfully to urge upon the consideration of 
the Committee of Council the equally important fact, that the 
British and Foreign School Society lias for many y ears been 
justly considered to represent the views and opinions of thoae 
who advocate comprehensive principles in relation to educa¬ 
tion ; that it has many times been explicitly recognized by 
Parliament in that character; and that the schools which have 
received aid from the Government have done so with the un¬ 
derstanding that they were to be inspected by parties having; 
the entire confidence of the parent society. They knew that 
the parent society advocated inspection, and they never con- f 
tcrtiplatcd for ’& moment the possibility of its being conducted . 
under arrangements adverse to their common interests and., 
principles.’ ■ ' ’ ' , , , ‘. 

The Committee are well aware that }t is impossible for them,, 
to have, under existing circumstances, any such, control ovpr 
the 1 appointment of Future inspectors as is .possessed by the t 
N«fctaal Society and.the Church pf Scotland, ^or;dq they as If 
ib*' bur they do ask, in lieu'thercof, such a check upon the prfv- 
coedings of the inspectors in their schools as shall make them 
acquainted with tho course the inspectors may think it right to 
pursue, and Which may sefve to'prevent the perversion of a 
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great public benefit either into an engine of party or an in¬ 
strument for the breaking up of voluntary associations. 

In the assurance that your Lordships will not consider it 
less desirable to co-operate with them than with other public 
bodies, but that the same kindness will be shown to them, and 
equal protection afforded, the Committee beg respectfully to 
request. 

First, That, in inspecting British schools, the inspectors may 
be directed to make such suggestions as they may think need¬ 
ful to the managers or committees of such only in writing, and 
to transmit a copy of those suggestions, together with a du¬ 
plicate of their report on the school, to the Committee of the 
British and Foreign School Society, in order that immediate 
steps may bo taken by the paren^ society for promoting the 
improvement of such school. 

Secondly, That the inspectors, in seeking to promote the im¬ 
provement of British schools, may be instructed to act, as far 
as possible, through the medium, and not independently, of the 
agency of the parent society, strengthening and not weakening 
the connexion which at present subsists between it and its 
auxiliaries; and. 

Thirdly, That they be directed to promote in British schools 
the use of the lessons and books adopted by the Society; to 
urge the committees of local schools to send their teachers from 
time to time to the central institution in London, to acquire 
the knowledge of such improvements as may be introduced 
either there or elsewhere; and where the teachers arc found 
incompetent, to recommend immediate application to the com¬ 
mittee of the parent society for others. 

The Committee of the British and Foreign School Society 
are at once prepared to admit that such directions from the 
Committee of Council could only be given in connexion with a 
distinct understanding, that the Committee of the British and 
Foreign School Society will be ready on their part to introduce 
into their model schools every practicable improvement. But 
on this point it is unnecessary to solicit the confidence of the 
Committee of Council, since their Lordships have been pleased 
to place 5,000/. at the disposal of the Society, in aid of the 
erection of a new normal school, with the express design of 
giving greater effect to the Society’s operations. 

In urging their request for such a minute from the Committee 
of Council as shall place the Society, both now and in future 
years, on a footing, in relation to Government inspection, which, 
if not similar, will be in some degree equivalent to that'occu- 
pied by the National Society and - by the Educational Com¬ 
mittee of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland, the 
Committee are actuated simply by the desire that the great 
principles on which th#y have always proceeded may be secured 
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and upheld, viz., that on the one hand voluntary efforts in 
favour of education may be aided and not. superseded by 
Government assistance, and on the other, that scriptural 
instruction and liberty of conscience may be perpetuated in 
their schools; and it is because they feel that thp introduction 
of other lessons, and of teachers trained at other schools, 
would eventually endanger these principles by breaking up 
the union which at present subsists between the friends of a 
comprehensive system in the country and the parent society in 
London, that they are anxious to have that union carefully 
maintained. » 

I have, &c. 

(Signed! IIenky Dunn, Secretary. 

British and Foreign School Society, Borq*igh lloatl, y 

11 January, 1841. 

Committee of Council on Education, 

Sir, Council Office, Whitehall, 8 Feb., 1811. 

The Committee of Council on Education have had under 
their consideration the letter addressed by you on behalf of the 
Committee of the British and Foreign School Society, dated 
January 11, 1841, on the subject of the inspection of British 
schools. 

Their Lordships have directed me, in reference to the main 
subject of that letter, to transmit to you the minute now en¬ 
closed, and which they confidently trust will prove satisfactory 
to the Committee of the British and Foreign School Society. 
Some of the less important details of the memorial presented 
by the Society appear to their Lordships to contain some mis¬ 
conceptions, which I am directed, if possible, to remove by 
explanations which may put the Society more fully in posses¬ 
sion of the principles on which their Lordships desire to co¬ 
operate with voluntary associations for the promotion of ele¬ 
mentary education. 

Tlio Committee of the British and Foreign School Society 
state that the National Society (through the heads of the 
Church) has been allowed to make distinct and independent 
terms with the Government, securing to itself, through the 
medium of the archbishops, the appointment and control of 
the inspectors for schools in connexion with the National 
Society or with the Church of England. 

Their Lordships conceive that a broad distinction separates 
chartered or voluntary societies established for the promotion 
of elementary education, and the Church of the United King¬ 
dom established by law. 

In recent arrangements their Lordships have not considered 
the Church as the engine of the National Society, nor the 
prelates as the representatives of any other institution than the 
Church. On the other hand, the prerogative of the Crown and 
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the authority of this Committee are nothing, if it bo true that, 
in the Order in Council recently issued, the concurrent approval 
of the archbishops in the appointment of inspectors for their 
provinces'practically places tho appointment in their hands. 

The Committee of the British and Foreign School Society, 
referring to a letter recently addressed by their Lordships’ 
secretary to Sir Thomas Phillips, in answer to an application 
for aid for the erection of a school in the mining district of 
Monmouthshire, draw from this letter the inferenco that their 
Lordships now propose to “ favour by additional aid schools 
established on particular methods, and whose teachers are 
trained on certain plans,” as distinguished from tho claim 
arising from the density of the population and the poverty of 
the inhabitants in such district. My Lords conceive that a 
previous part of their correspondence with Sir Thomas Phillips, 
via a letter to him in common with the other mining pro¬ 
prietors of Monmouthshire, may not have fallen into the hands 
of the Society, they therefore direct me to furnish you with a 
copy of that letter, from a perusal of which the Society will 
perceive that the plans of schoolhouses adverted to are, among 
others, the plans of the British and Foreign School Society, as 
published in their Lordships' minutes, and that the training of 
the teachers is expressly stipulated to be conducted at the 
British and Foreign School Society’s normal school among 
other schools for the training of teachers. 

My I .ords conceive that before the elementary education of 
this country can equal in its quality and extent the wants of 
the poorer classes, the aid of many schools for the training of 
teachers will be necessary, and they do not imagine tho British 
and Foreign School Society regards with any other feelings 
than those of satisfaction the efforts which the Mational Society, 
the Church of Scotland, and voluntary associations in various 
parts of the country are making for the establishment of normal 
schools. The letter addressed to Sir Thomas Phillips renewed 
their lordships’ offer of more liberal aid solely on account of 
the density of ihc population and the great need of education 
in the mining district of Monmouthshire ; and their l.ordships 
were not, ns the Society will perceive from the accompanying 
letter, prepared to make any special requirements in favour of 
any peculiar mode of education, nor were they, on tho other 
hand, disposed to limit their aid solely to such schools as might 
he established in connexion with chartered or voluntary asso¬ 
ciations. They were solely desirous to have the education of 
the children* of miners in Monmouthshire cflicicntly conducted 
on principles consistent with their regulations. . . 

Their Lordships are also concerned to perceive that the reply 
of Lord John Russell to an inquiry in the House of Commons 
should have led (ho Committee of the British and Foreign 
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School Society to apprehend that’ British- schools will bosub¬ 
ject to thD oxaminatioti and report of inspectors identified with 
the' N ational Society; and that these inspectors, conscientiously 
attached to other principles, will gradually weaken the con* 
noxionat present subsisting between local schools and the parent 
society, and bring them more'or less under ecclesiastical super¬ 
vision." 

I am to explain that Lord John Russell distinctly declared 
the intention of the Government, not to confine the appoint¬ 
ments of inspectors to those who might be specially authorized 
to inspect scliools in particular connexion with the Established 
Church; but, on the other hand, my Lords do not deem it 
desirable to direct their inspectors of any class to refuse to 
attend to applications which may be made to them to fcxamine 
scliools while on a tour of inspection, provided a compliance 
with such request he consistent with the ordinary claims of the 
service on their time. 

Their Lordships are desirous to intrust the inspection of 
British schools to none but gentlemen so qualified as to deserve 
the confidence of the British and Foreign School Society, and 
appointed in the spirit of the Society’s minute of July 13th, 
1838, viz. 

“ 1st. That it appears to this Committee highly desirable 
that the schools aided l>y Parliament should be inspected, and 
full Reports published respecting them; but in the opinion of 
this Committee, no inquiry us to the way in which the public 
money lias been applied could prove satisfactory to the country 
which was not carried on by parties unconnected with the 
societies whoso schools they are to visit and report upon." 

My Lords observe, that the Society desire to possess *• a 
check on the proceedings of the inspectors," and for this pur¬ 
pose proposes, “ that the inspectors may be directed to make 
such suggestions as they may think needful to the,managers 
or committees of such schools only in writing, and to transmit 
a copy of those suggestions to the Committee of the British and 
Foreign School Society." 

Their Lordships, however, request the Society to observe 
that thoir instructions to inspectors of schools state, that this 
inspection is not intended as a means of exercising control, but 
of affording assistance; that, it is not to be regarded as 
Oporating for the restraint of local e(Forts, but for their encou¬ 
ragement, and its chief objects will not be attained without the 
to-operatibn of the school committees; the inspectors having 
no power to interforo, and not being instructed to oflfor auy 
advice or information excepting when it is invited.” 

. 'It enhnot be the intention of tho Society to limit the dis¬ 
cretion of the promoters of schools, and unless tho school com¬ 
mittees or mariageris present at the visit of the inspector invite 
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him to make suggestions on tlie management of the school, he 
is not instructed by their Lordships to do so. If the srhool 
committee invite such suggestions, my Lords perceive the 
difficulty in prescribing in what form the communications be¬ 
tween the local committees and their inspector shall take place. 
Their Lordships apprehend the parent society would not claim 
such control over the proceedings of local committees, as to 
prescribe that they should receive in writing only such sugges¬ 
tions as they may invite, and only such suggestions as are 
afterwards to be transmitted to the parent society. 

It must be evident to the Society, that how great soever 
are the benefits to be derived from the “ steps which may be 
taken by the parent society for promoting the improvement of 
such schools,” the schools must chiefly depend for their pro¬ 
sperity and efficiency on the intelligence and activity of local 
committees. 

Their Lordships have endeavoured to provide a sufficient 
security that these opportunities of making suggestions on the 
invitation of the school committees shall on all occasions be 
used consistently with the spirit of their Lordships’ instructions. 

For this purpose they will require that such suggestions 
shall be reported to them, and will furnish the British and 
Foreign School Society with copies of these Reports, requesting 
the co-operation of the Society in recommending to the appro¬ 
bation of the local committees such suggestions as their Lord- 
ships may approve. 

l'he Committee of Council have no difficulty in assuring the 
Committee of the British and Foreign School Society that the 
inspectors shall be desired to do nothing which can tend to 
weaken the connexion which subsists between the parent society 
and the schools connected with it. 

My Lords have not adopted the recommendation conveyed 
in the British and Foreign School Society’s letter to Lord John 
Russell of April 14th, 1838, by imposing any terms or restric¬ 
tions “ to secure efficient teaching, and an adequate share of 
secular information,” nor authorized nor directed their inspectors 
to make any special recommendations of lessons and books, and 
they are not prepared to issue such instructions. But, on the 
other hand, they have no difficulty in assuring the Society that 
the inspectors of British schools, when invited to’ make sugges¬ 
tions by the committee of any local school, will be directed 
to abstain from any recommendations inconsistent with the 
characteristic principles by which British schools are regulated. 

The Comthittee of Council are disposed to regard with much 
respect the services which the British and Foreign School 
Society has rendered to elementary education, and the exertions 
it is now making to extend its usefulness. 

Their Lordships aro equally disposed with the Society to 
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attach great value to the voluntary exertions of individuals and 
societies for the promotion of elementary education, and it is 
their intention to render the inspection of schools means of 
encouraging and strengthening such voluntary associations by 
co-operating with them for the improvement and extension of 
the education of the poor. 

My Lords desire to procure for their inspectors no authority, 
nor any influence inconsistent with such co-operation, and they 
confidently expect such assistance from the voluntary associ¬ 
ations as will promote the legitimate objects of such inspection, 
viz. the procuring accurate reports respecting the application 
of the public money voted by Parliament for the promotion of 
education, and information respecting the state of elementary 
education in Great Britain. 1 

To use the inspection of schools as a means of establishing 
a new form of control of parent societies over the schools con¬ 
nected with them, is however foreign to the objects of such 
inspection, and it is equally so to employ it in any way to 
weaken the connexion now subsisting between such societies 
and the schools in association with them. 

I have, &c. 

Henry Dunn, Esq. (Signed) James Phillips Kay. 

Minutes enclosed in the foregoing Letter. 

Tiik Committee of Council on Education having had under 
their consideration the memorial presented from the Committee 
of the British and Foreign School Society, respecting the in¬ 
spection of schools in connexion with that Society, it was 
resolved, 

That their Lordships will communicate the reports which 
their inspectors may make respecting schools in connexion with 
the British and Foreign School Society, to the Committee of 
that Society for their information. 

That when inspectors, on the invitation of the local com¬ 
mittees and managers of schools, rnako suggestions to them 
respecting the discipline and management of their schools, such 
suggestions shall be reported to their Lordships, who will com¬ 
municate their suggestions (with the reports on the condition of 
the school) to the Committee of the British and Foreign School 
Society, and will request their co-operation in recommending to 
the approbation of the local committee such of the inspector's 
suggestions as their Lordships may approve. 


British ami Foreign School Society, 

Sir, 10 Febiuary, 1841. 

The Committee of the British and Foreign School Society' 
have instructed me to acknowledge without delay the receipt of 
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your letter of the 8tli inst., explanatory of the principles on 
which their lordships desire to co-opcratc with voluntary asso¬ 
ciations for the promotion of elementary education. 

They also beg respectfully to thank the Lords of the Com¬ 
mittee of Council on Education for their minute in reference to 
the memorial of the Society of January lltli, and also for the 
copy of their Lordships’ letter to Sir Thomas Phillips, of 25th 
March, 1840. 

The Committee of the British and Foreign School Society 
desire at the same time to express the satisfaction they have 
felt. 

First. In the assurance of their Lordships, that they “ arc 
not prepared to make any special requirements in favour of any 
peculiar form of education.” \ 

Secondly. In the reiterated declaration, that the inspection 
is not intended as a means of exercising control, but of affording 
assistance; that it is not to be regarded as operating for the 
restraint of local efforts, but for their encouragement, and that 
its chief objects will not be attained without the co-operation of 
the school committees; the inspectors having no power to 
interfere, and not being instructed to offer any advice or inform- 
tion, excepting when it is invited. 

Thirdly. In the further assurance, “ that the inspectors shall 
be desired to do nothing which can tend to weaken the con¬ 
nexion which subsists between the* parent society and the 
schools connected with it;” that “their Lordships have not 
authorized or directed their inspectors to make any special 
recommendations of lessons and books, and that they are not 
prepared to issue such instructions;” “ but on the other hand, 
that the inspectors of British schools, when invited to make 
suggestions by the committee of any local school, will be directed 
to abstain from any recommendations inconsistent with the 
characteristic principles by which British schools arc regu¬ 
lated;’’ and, 

Fourthly. In the decision of their Lordships, as conveyed by 
their minute, that their Lordships will communicate the rejwrts 
which their inspectors may make respecting schools in connexion 
with the British and Foreign School Society, to the Committee 
of that society for their information. 

“That when inspectors, on the invitation of the local com¬ 
mittees and managers of schools, make suggestions to them 
respecting the discipline and management of their schools, such 
suggestions shall be reported to their Lordships, who will 
communicate these suggestions (with the reports on the con¬ 
dition of the school) to the Committee of the British and 
Foreign School Society, and will request their co-operation in 
recommending to the approbation of the local committee such 
of the inspector’s suggestions as their Lordships may approve.” 
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In reference to some other points alluded to in your letter, the 
Committee deeply regret that they cannot view them in the same 
light as they appear to the Lords of the Committee of Council. 

They would still respectfully suggest whether the arrange¬ 
ments made in reference to the schools of the National Society, 
by which it is agreed that the Archbishops of Canterbury and 
York are to be at liberty to suggest persons for the oltice of 
inspectors, that no person is to be appointed without their con¬ 
currence, that the inspectors are to be appointed only during 
pleasure, and that it is to be in the power of each archbishop, at 
all times, with regard to his own province, to withdraw his con¬ 
currence in such appointment, whereupon the authority of the 
inspector shall cease and a fresh appointment take place, taken 
as these regulations must be in connexion with the’fact that 
the operations of the National School Society are, in the main, 
identical with those of the Church of England in respect to 
education, may not be considered to justify the view taken by 
the Committee in their memorial. 

These regulations, viewed as to their probable results, and 
coupled with the anticipation that the number of schools on 
comprehensive principles in rural districts will be found too 
small to justify the expense of a separate inspection, still 
appear to the Committee abundantly sufficient to excite the 
fear expressed in their memorial,' “ that in a very few years, if 
not immediately, the greater part of the schools of the British 
and Foreign School Society which may receive aid from Govern¬ 
ment, will be subject to the examination and report of in¬ 
spectors, formally indeed appointed by the Crown, but really 
identified with the National Society ; inspectors who m ill be on 
principle dirccth opposed to the schools of the British and Foreign 
School Society, and anxious to see them superseded by others.’’ 

'Flic Committee regret that there is no passage in the reply 
of their Lordships tending to remove that apprehension. 

While, however, the Committee feel it to be their duty thus 
candidly to state their views to the Lords of the Committee of 
Council, they wish at the same time to assure their Lordships, 
that far from regarding the exertions now making by various 
bodies with dissatisfaction, they rejoice in every effort made, 
from whatever quarter, to diffuse the blessings of education 
over the length and breadth of the land. 

In reference to the suggestion found in their letter to Lord 
John Russell of the 14th April, 1838, and to their subsequent 
minute of July, 1838, quoted in the reply of their Lordships, 
the Committee, in order to remove the appearance of incon¬ 
sistency, feel bound to observe, that the lirst was made expressly 
on the assumption that a Board of Education would be formed 
fairly representing different parties in the country, and tlio 
latter was not intended to apply to themselves alone. 
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They still firmly adhere to the principle. “ that, no inquiry as 
to the wav in which public money has been applied can prove 
satisfactory to the country which is not carried on by parties 
unconnected with the societies whose schools they are to visit 
and rcjKjrt upon; and they regret that their Lordships have 
felt themselves obliged on this point to make concessions to 
one party which they fear will be found incompatible with equal 
justice to all. 

The Committee ha\e now’ only to assure their Lordships, 
that it was not their intention to solicit any form of control 
whatever over the local schools. On the contrary, they have 
always held that the schools must chiefly depend tor their pro- 
s]>erity and efficiency on the intelligence and activity of local 
committees: and so important do they consider it to maintain 
inviolate the absolute independence of each separate school, 
that they have repeatedly declined to accept authority where 
it has been voluntarilv offered to them .\t the same time, 
enjoying as they have reason to believe they do, the entire 
confidence of the friends of scriptural education on comprehen¬ 
sive principles throughout the country, and considered, as they 
are sjenerally. to represent opinions and principles held in 
common by them all. they feel bound jealously to watch every 
movement which may tend, however indirectly, to break up this 
union, to endanger principles, or to interfere with the great 
distinguishing characteristic of British schools, the upholding 
of the sacred Scriptures as the sole and all-sufficient means of 
imparting religious instruction to the whole population. 

1 have, ike., 

To Dr. Kay. (Signed ) Hunky Dunn, Secretary. 


To the Right Honourable the Lords' Comniittcee of Council 

on Education. 

&t\, &c., &<\ 

My Loans, 

Thk Committee of the British and Foreign School Society, 
in soliciting a continuance of the aid hitherto afforded them In 
Her Majesty’s Government in the promotion of education, are 
desirous of respectfully laying before your Lordships a brief 
statement of their principles and operations. 

The Society was established in the year 1H()8. aim is to 
impait a sound and useful elementary education to the children 
of the Igl curing poor. 'Hie daily reading and teaching of the 
sacred Scriptures forms an essential part of the instruction 
given. 

Its principles are in every respect unsectarian; the intro¬ 
duction of the Scriptures and the exclusion of the formularies 
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of any particular church appearing to them sound in principle, 
and most likely to unite the greatest possible number, that 
practice has been from the first adopted in all the schools of 
tho Society. 

The operations of the Society, both at home and abroad, 
have been extensive. In the model schools, nearly 1000 chil¬ 
dren are in daily attendance. In London and the immediate 
vicinity, 100 schools are now carried on, containing at the last 
census ±2,‘204 children. Five agents are more or less occupied 
in school inspection, cither in town or country. 

During the last year, ‘207 candidates were admitted into 
the normal seminaries, to be trained as teachers ; and when the 
new buildings which arc; now in course of erection are com¬ 
pleted, facilities will be provided for an extended an^ still more 
efficient course of instruction. 

Every effort has been made to establish schools in the colonies 
of the empire. In Jamaica alone, upwards of 20.000 children 
are, through the co-operation of missionaries and other agency, 
instructed on the plan and principles of the Society ; and 
additional teachers, intended for similar service, are constantly 
in course of training. 

The reports of local schools universally testify to the good 
conduct of the children who have left the schools, to their dis¬ 
position to attend places of worship regularly, to the steady 
demand .for their services from respectable tradesmen and 
others, and to the satisfaction generally given to their employers. 
In all cu'Os. the cultivation of the mind by the instruction 
afforded in these schools, has a tendency to open and expand 
the faculties, to impress on the heart a deep sense of moral and 
religious duty, and to produce habits of industry, order, and 
subordination. 

In pursuing the great object intrusted to them bv their 
constituents, the Committee have sometimes found themselves 
called upon to express their views as to the basis on which it 
might be possible for the (Jovernment to aid more extensively 
the great work of education, without interfering with the present 
operations, or endangering the future prosperity of the volun¬ 
tary societies. When thus invited, they have endeavoured to 

’ _ •> 

state their opinions, irrespective of all personal or party con¬ 
siderations. 

Maintaining, in the exercise of candour and charity towards 
these who diHer from them, tho right of every British subject 
to sound elementary education, on principles alike consistent 
with reverence for truth and respect for conscience, they have 
always held that tins might be accomplished on a national 
basis, by the universal introduction of the sacred Scriptures 
without note or comment. 

They arc convinced that, under such an arrangement, the 

•2 ! ■: ‘2 
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various denominations of Christians now engaged in advancing 
the interests ot' our common faith would make ample provision 
not only for the further and more complete religious oducation 
of the children of their respective communities, hut also for the 
further spiritual benefit of the neglected and dopraved, l»y 
securing their attendance on public worship, and their interest 
in Sunday-school instruction. 

Holding these views, the Society has never identified itself 
with any particular sect or denomination of Christians, or with 
the interests of any political party in the State. 

In the month of April, IS IS, the Committee, in consequence 
of various discussions which had then taken place on the subject 
of national education, as well as from communications from 
Government upon the subject, thought it right to embody, in 
the form of a memorial to Lord John Russell, their views on 
that important topic. From the opinions there expressed, they 
have as vet seen no reason to recede. They can only 1 egret 
that one or two paragraphs of this document should have heen 
in some quarters so grievously misconstrued as to occasion the 
supposition that the Committee were capable of soliciting a 
degree of liberty for themselves which they were not willing to 
see extended to others. 

When Iler Majesty's Government subsequently thought fit 
to proceed on principles altogether distinct from those which 
had been urged upon them by the friends of the British and 
Foreign School Society, the Committee, while regretting the 
course which had been adopted, felt it to be their duly cheer¬ 
fully to co-operate in any measure not inconsistent with their 
principles, which in the wisdom of Parliament might be deemed 
likely to benefit the people. 

At the commencement of the present year, the Committee 
of the Society were once more induced to memorialize Her 
Majesty’s Government on the subject of school inspection. 

The object of this communication was to express, among 
other matters, the regret of the Committee that the appoint¬ 
ment of an inspector for British schools had not been made 
on the principle approved by the Lords of the Council in their 
correspondence with other educational bodies, viz.: on the 
ground of the party possessing the confidence of those whose 
schools l.c was to inspect. They felt it right, in addition, to 
state their conviction, that under the arrangements then (and 
still) in force, every additional step taken by the Government 
in furtherance of education, must necessarily tend towards the 
alienation of the local schools of the Society from the parent 
institution in London ; an evil, the extent and danger of which, 
they added, was not to he estimated by the value or the worth¬ 
lessness of particular methods of instruction, but by U 19 bearing 
which such separation might have on the interests of education 
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in future yenrs, and especially on the question whether the 
schools of this country are to continue to he supported, in part 
at least, by voluntary subscriptions, and to be controlled by 
local committees, or whether they are to be thrown on Govern¬ 
ment funds, and to fall altogether under State control. 

The Committee, as your Lordships are aware, concluded 
their memorial by urging the following requests: 

First. That, in inspecting British schools, the inspectors 
might be directed to make such suggestions as they might 
think needful to the managers or committees of such schools, 
only in writing; and to transmit a copy of these suggestions, 
together with a duplicate of their report on the school, to the 
Committee of the British and Foreign School Society, in order 
that immediate stops might be taken by the parent society for 
promoting the improvement of such school. 

Secondly, That the inspectors, in seeking to promote the 
improvement of British schools, might be instructed to act as 
far as possible through the medium, and not independently, of 
the agency of the parent society, strengthening and not weak¬ 
ening the connexion which at present subsists between it and 
its auxiliaries; and, 

'I liirdly. That they might he directed to promote in British 
K'liools the u^e of the lessons and books adopted by the Society; 
to urge the committees of local schools to send their teachers 
from tune to time to the central institution in London, to ac¬ 
quire the knowledge of such improvements as may be intro¬ 
duced either there or elsewhere ; and whcic the teachers were 
found incompetent, to recommend immediate application to the 
Commit lee of the parent society for others. 

In reply to this memorial, their Lordships stated that they 
were desuous to intrust the inspection ot British schools to 
none but gentlemen so qualified as to deserve the confidence of 
the British and Foreign School Society; that their Lordships 
perceived difficulty in prescribing in wliat form communication 
between the local committees and their inspector should take 
place; that their Lordships had not authorized or directed 
their inspector to make any special recommendations of lessons 
and books, and that, thev were not piepared to issue such in¬ 
structions: but. on the other hand, that they had no difficulty 
in assuring the Society, that the inspectors of British schools, 
when invited to make suggestions by the Committee of any 
local school, would be directed to abstain from any recommenda¬ 
tions inconsistent with the characteristic principles by which 
British schools are regulated. 

Their Lordships also kindly favoured the Society with the 
following c«py of a minute they had directed to be made rela¬ 
tive to the memorial of tho Society:— 
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“ 8 February, 1841. 

“The Committee of Council having had under their con¬ 
sideration the memorial presented from the Committee of the 
British and Foreign School Society, respecting the inspection 
of schools in connection with that Society, it was resolved, 

“ • That their Lordships will communicate the reports which 
their inspectors may make respecting the schools in connexion 
with the British and Foreign School Society to the Committee 
ot that Society for their information. 

“' That when inspectors, on the invitation of the local com¬ 
mittees and managers of schools, make suggestions to them 
respecting the discipline and management of their schools, such 
suggestions shall be reported to their Lordships, who will com¬ 
municate these suggestions, with the reports on the condition 
of the school, to the Committee of the British and Foreign 
School Society, and will request their co-operation in recom¬ 
mending to the approbation of the local committees such of the 
inspectors' suggestions as their Lordships may approve.’ ” 

The Committee at once responded to this communication, 
expressing their obligations to the Lords’ Committee of Council 
for the minute, but regretting at the same time that they could 
not view all the matters contained in their reply in the same 
light as their Lordships. 

Since the date of their Lordships’ minute (February last), no 
report of any school visited by the inspector, nor any suggestion 
ottered on discliplinc or management, has been transmitted to 
the Society. 

Under these circumstances, the Committee have ventured 
again respectfully to address the Committee of Council on 
Education, in reference to the position and prospects of' the 
Society, in connexion with any further movements in further¬ 
ance of popular education. 

They feel that there is nothing unreasonable in the request, 
that the principle adopted by the Government in the year 
"hen the first vote of 20,000A, in favour of education was pro¬ 
posed to Parliament, may still be adheied to: viz.—that the 
Kational and British and Foreign School Societies should he 
regarded as representing the two great classes into which the 
people of England on the subject of education arc divided ; that, 
as tile.British schools which have received aid from Government 
have done so with the understanding that they were to he in¬ 
spected by parties having the entire confidence of the parent 
society, the jjossession of such confidence should he ascertained 
prior to the appointment of any parly to that office; and that, 
as other educational bodies receiving aid from Cxot^brnmi*nt now 
]x>ssess abundant security that neither their teachers nor prin¬ 
ciples shall be tampered with by inspectors, nor their legitimate 
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influence with local schools be in any way undermined, the 
British and Foreign School Society, on tire part of its schools, 
should be placed on a footing in relation to Government in¬ 
spection, which, if not similar, will at least be equivalent. 

The Committee trust that they may be pardoned for finally 
expressing the extreme jealousy with which, under any circum¬ 
stances, they view alLmeasures, the tendency of which appear 
to be to centralize educational influence, to weaken local inte¬ 
rest in the welfare and instruction of the poor, or to bieak up 
those great educational institutions, which, under the blessing 
of Divine Providence, have so largely called forth voluntary 
beneficence, promoted kindly feeling between the poor and their 
wealthier neighbours, and in every way blessed and tieneiited 
the eountry. 

I have, See., 

(Signed) Henry Dunn, Secretary. 


To the Right Honourable Loud Wiiarnci.iffk, Lord President 
of the Committee of Council on Education, &e., &e.. See. 

My Loan, 

The Committee of the British and Foreign School Society 
having assembled this day, and received the report of the de¬ 
putation appointed to wait upon the Committee of Council with 
the memorial of the Society, it was unanimously agreed that 
the following be entered on the minutes:— 

llf.io/rcd, 

“ That the most respectful thanks of this Committee be 
presented to the Right Honourable Lord \\ harnclifl’e for the 
courteous manner in which he received their deputation, and 
for the intimation gi\cn by his Loidship at that interview that 
the wishes of the Committee should as far as practicable be 
met by the Lords' Committee of Council on Education. 

(Signed) “ Wu.i.i cm Ai.i.i:n, Chairman.” 

In forwarding this resolution, the Committee are desirous 
that some further reference should be made to the conversa¬ 
tion which the deputation had with your l.ordship. as to an 
annual grant for earning on the operations of the normal 
school. 

They are gratified to learn that the Goieminent, has agreed 
to aid in this way the normal schools in Scotland, and that 
your Lordship was by no means indisposed to encourage the 
expectation that similar assistance might be afforded to the 
British and Foreign School Society ; and further, that in the 
event of such grant being made, it would be the earnest desue 
of the Government that the aid thus afforded should strengthen 
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instead of superseding existing arrangements, and tend to 
stimulate rather than to check the further cffoits of voluntary 
beneficence. The Committee are convinced that unless this 
result were secured. Parliamentary bounty, however beneficial 
it might seem to be at first, by relieving them from present 
anxieties, would before long, by its operation and tendency, 
prove a hindcrance rather than a help to the great work in which 
they are engaged. 

Fully aw arc. however, as they must be, that public moncj 
cannot with propriety be intrusted by Government to a volun¬ 
tary society without adequate security being given, not only 
that it shall be appropriated in the way intended by Parlia¬ 
ment. but that it shall effect the object for which it was be 
stowed, the Committee are quite prepared to admit of am 
inspection the Government may think needful, to secure these 
important objects, and to submit when required an exact ac¬ 
count of their expenditure. 

In conclusion, the Committee beg to be allowed to suggest 
to your Lordship, that as the arrangements of the Socictj in 
reference to their new normal school, especially as regards the 
appointment of teachers and other expenses, will be materialb 
a'Iccted by the decision of the Government as to the extent of 
aid which can be afforded, they will feel particularly obliged b\ 
any communication which will enable them to decide upon tin* 
course it will be prudent for them to adopt. 

1 have, &c., 

(Signed) Hinhy Du.sn, Secretary. 

liritish ami Foreign School Society, 

12 March, 1*42. 


Committee of Couuc il on Kdite.itinn, Cmux-ll Ofli< >, 
Sh>, Whitehall, IsMj). Its 12. 

Tin: Lord President desires me to request jour early atten¬ 
tion to the annexed inquiries, in relation to the letter recent 1\ 
addressed by von to the Committee of Council on education, 
soliciting assistance from the Parliamentary grant in aid of the 
annual expenses of maintaining the normal and model schools 
of the British and Foreign School Society. 

His Lordship will be glad to receive your replies to the 
following inquiries in the course of this week:— 

You are requested to inform me what was the cost of any 
additioh to the original site of the Borough-road schools pur¬ 
chased within two years from this date t 

What sum lias been expended within two jeans on the alter¬ 
ations of the model school ? 

IN hat sum lias been expended in the erection of the normal 
school ! 
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What further expenses must be incurred— 

1. I n completing the erection ? 

2. In furnishing the normal-school building ? 

Annual Expense*. 

IIow much it is expected will be expended on the salary of— 

1. The principal ? 

2. Any other master or masters resident in the institu¬ 
tion l 

d. Of occasional masters ? 

How much in the salaries of servants l 

flow much in books, apparatus, stationery, and similar inci¬ 
dental expenses connected with the instruction in the noinial 
school, or practising school ? 

How much in the clothing of pupils, if any? 

How much in the maintenance of pupils and masters, if any 
of them board at the charge of the establishment ? 

How much in furniture, repairs. &c ! 

In nine. 

What, payment is it intended to require from each class of 
pupils, and how much is expected to be annually derived from 
the payments of’ pupils or their patrons ? 

Ilau> the Society any sum of money specially collected for 
the establishment of a training institution, or normal school, x ct 
unexpended on that object, and if so, what sum ? 

Ha\o the Society annual subscriptions to any, and if so, to 
what amount, intended by the subscribers to be appropriated 
to the annual expenses of a training institution, or normal 
school l 

Have the Society any bequest or endowment devoted to the 
establishment or support of a training institution or normal 
school ? 

What sum of money can the Society conveniently appro¬ 
priate out of its annual income (whether arising from bequests, 
subscriptions, or other sourcesb to the support of the training 
institution or normal school in the Borough lioad ? 

What will be the estimated deficiency, when the funds con¬ 
veniently applicable to defray the annual expenses of this in¬ 
stitution are exhausted ! 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. P. Kay Siii'itlkwoktii 

Henry Dunn, Eu/. 
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British and Foreign School Society, 6 June, 1842. 

In forwarding to you, for the information of the Lord Pre¬ 
sident, the following particulars in reply to yours of the 18th 
ult., I have to express my great regret that it has been so long 
unavoidably delayed. 

I am directed by the Committee to state that the cost of the 
additions to the original site of the Borough Road School, 
purchased within the last two years, has been 1150/.; and that 
the sum expended during same time on the alterations in the 
model school has been about 500/. As the accounts of these 
alterations have not yet been made up by the builders, the 
exact sum cannot be given. 

In the erection of the normal school (including a balance yet 
due to the contractors) 14,500/. has been expended. To com¬ 
plete the accommodation required for the female department, 
it is estimated that 4000/. will be required, to which must be 
added about 1500/. for furnishing, including philosophical 
apparatus and library, making altogether 21,450/. 

In calculating the probable annual cost of the establishment, 
it is estimated that about 850/. will be required for teachers, 
viz*: 

For three principal teachers, one of whom will be exclusively 
engaged in superintending the model or practising school, 
about GOO/.: for occasional assistance, about 100/.; and for 
the female department, about 150/.; making altogether 850/. 

For curator, porter, housekeeper, and female servants, from 
200/. to 250/. will be required. 

For.books, apparatus, stationery, and incidental expenses 
for the normal school, including also such clothing as it may 
be found necessary to furnish to the pupils, 150/. or there¬ 
abouts, may be required. 

For the board of pupils, servants, &c., supposing 60 pupils 
to be maintained, 1500/. will be needed, the estimated cost 
being 25/. a-head. 

For furniture, repairs, &c., 200/. annually must be provided. 

Income. 

In relation to the income, the following particulars are sub¬ 
mitted :— 

At present every teacher pays G.y. a-ueek for 1" weeks, or 
3/. 18.y. It is not expected that the circumstances of can¬ 
didates will admit of much more being required. If, as an 
average, 5/. be obtained from every pupil, it will be as much 
as can reasonably be expected, 'I he Committee have not 
found the patrons of the schools at all disposed to pay for the 
education of teachers. 

The Society has no money specially collected for a training 
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institution or normal school now unexpended; its obligations 
have far exceeded the amount raised. 

The Society has no bequest or endowment specially devoted 
to the establishment or support of a training institution or 
normal school. 

The sum which can be conveniently appropriated out of its 
annual income can scarcely be expected in future to exceed 
500/1.; since in proportion to the extent and efficacy of the 
normal school will be the claims made upon the Society for 
aid in the establishment of schools and the promotion of edu¬ 
cation. 

The estimated deficiency, when the funds conveniently ap¬ 
plicable to defray the annual expenses of the institution are 
exhausted, will be therefore about 2,101M. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) IIenuy Dunn, Secretary. 

To J. P. Shultleworth, Esq. 


To the Right Honourable Lord Wharncliffe, President 
of the Council, &c., &c.. See. 

British and Foreign School Society, 

My Loud, Boiough Road, 7 June, 1842. 

Having this day forwarded to Mr. Kay Shuttleworth an 
estimate of the general outlay, annual expenses, and sup¬ 
posed annual income of the new normal school of the British 
and Foreign School Society, in the hope that the Committee 
of Council on Education will be pleased to apportion out of 
the parliamentary grant such aid as their Lordships may deem 
it right to bestow, 1 am instructed at the same time respectfully 
to lay before your lordship the views of the Committee in re¬ 
ference to the guarantee which the Committee of Council may 
require, that money if thus appropriated will be wisely and 
efficiently expended. 

The Committee have so frequently assured their Lordships 
of their willingness to admit any inspection which may be 
necessary for ascertaining the manner in which the institution 
is conducted, that it is unnecessary to reiterate tlieir sentiments 
on this point. They have always considered examinations a 
healthful stimulus to exertion, and with their understanding of 
the principle on which such inspection was to be conducted, have 
felt that in admitting the inspection of Government, they were 
only recognizing a right common to every subscriber, that of 
ascertaining the manner in which subscriptions are applied by 
those to whom they have been intrusted. In taking this view 
of the inspection required, they were supported by a communi¬ 
cation from the Committee of Council with which they were 
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i, 

favoured under date of February 8th, 1841, in which the fol¬ 
lowing passages occur:— 

“ Their lordships request the Society to observe that their 
ihstructions to inspectors of schools, state that their inspection 
is not intended as a means of exercising control, but of afford¬ 
ing assistance.” “ The inspector shall be desired to do nothing 
which can tend to weaken the connexion which subsists between 
the parent society and the schools connected with it.” “ Their 
Lordships attach great value to the voluntary exertions ©{'indi¬ 
viduals and societies for the promotion of elementary education, 
and it is their intention to render the inspection of schools a 
means of encouraging and strengthening such voluntary asso¬ 
ciations.” “The legitimate object of such inspection is the 
procuring accurate reports respecting the application of the 
public money voted by parliament for the promotion of educa¬ 
tion.” 

They cannot, however, conceal from themselves the fact, that 
inspection when conducted under the authority of Government, 
and with a view to official publication, may involve other prin¬ 
ciples, and lead to very different results. In reference to such 
a possibility, the following observations are respectfully sub¬ 
mitted :— 

A normal or model school necessarily occupies a position in 
many respects very different from that of any local school. If a 
local school, from whatever cause, be reported upon unfavour¬ 
ably, the remedy is obvious. ,The model or parent school can at 
once be called upon to assist the local school committee in 
strengthening that which is weak, in supplying that which is 
deficient, in re-organizing (if needful) the entire school, by 
placing over it another and a better teacher. The parties who 
subscribe to such a school, residing for the most part in the 
immediate locality, and personally interested in its welfare, aro 
in the meantime little likely to be alienated by a report, llio 
value and accuracy of which they can at once test by a per¬ 
sonal visit; but a model school has no such ground to fall back 
upon. Its reputation is its life. In order to be useful, it 
must possess the unlimited confidence both of tho^c who sustain 
it and of those who arc benefited by it. 

If the parties who support such an institution by their con- 
tibutions do not believe it to be in advance of other schools, 
they cannot be expected to regard it as worthy of their aid. 
If the pupils once become possessed with the notion that other 
institutions are pursuing better methods, that the provision 
made for their instruction is incomplete and imperfect, that the 
school they have been taught to regard as a model is not de¬ 
serving of that distinction, it requires little sagacity to foresee 
that all valuable influence over them will be at an end: and if, 
as is most probable, the Committee and the Government in- 
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specter should happen to he at issuo, cither as to the facts of 
the case or as to the correctness of the inferences deduced, 
the choice of evils appears to be cither, 

1. That the institution should sink in public estimation and 
lose its subscribers; or, 

2. That the Committee should challenge the inspector’s re¬ 
port, and engage in controversy with the Government; or, 

3. That yielding their convictions, they should consent to 
have the school remodelled under the direction of the Com¬ 
mittee of Council, results alike fatal to voluntary support. 

That the case supposed is by no means imaginary, will ap¬ 
pear from the following considerations :— T 

First, The reports of an inspector may reasonably be ex¬ 
pected to contain his honest judgments as to the value of 
particular methods of teaching, and his sentiments as to the 
practical effect of such methods on the parties brought under 
their influence. But these opinions may happen to be in direct 
opposition to those of the committee; they may happen to be 
altogether unsound : his experience and their experience may 
have led to opposite conclusions. 

In this case the inspector’s report, without any intentional 
unfairness, must of necessity be depreciating and unfavourable. 
The presentation of such a report to the Government, even 
though it should lead to the withdrawal of aid, might not be a 
just matter of complaint; but its publication in an official form, 
and under the authority of the Committee of Council, could not 
be otherwise than highly mhchievous. Transferred to the 
newspapers, it would speedily be brought under the eye both 
of subscribers and teachers, and tending to alienate both, might 
inflict irreparable injury longbeforc it could be met or counter¬ 
acted. 

Secondly. Such a report may be expected to include many 
matters of detail, the publication of which could answer no 
useful end. The previous occupations of teachers, the limited 
amount of information they may possess on entering, the want 
of skill they may for some time display in the instruction and 
management of children; these and many other things which it 
may be highly desirable for the Government to know, in order 
to decide as to the propriety of withholding or renewing a grant, 
could not be published to the world without leaving impres¬ 
sions in many respects inaccurate, unfavourable, and injurious. 
As the recent publication of the Report of the Inspector for 
Scotland, in relation to the Glasgow Normal School, will serve 
better than any mere statement to illustrate the vie as of the 
Committee, your Lordship will, they trust, pardon a brief 
reference to it. 
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This report is stated to contain “ a representation of the con¬ 
dition of these schools, without a minute specification and ex¬ 
amination of the nature aiud efficiency of the methods practised, 
and of the correctness of the principles recognized and acted 
on.” It is moreover drawn up in a kind and liberal spirit, 
and every acknowledgment is made as to the talents and zeal 
of the parties employed. It may therefore be considered as a 
favourable specimen of an official Report. 

The following opinions, given by the inspector in the course 
of his Report, and now published to the world under the au¬ 
thority of Government, seem to justify the apprehensions of 
the Committee :— 

The first relates to the course of instruction laid down for 
the pupils. 

1. (Page 417.) “ Although the course of instruction to which 
their attention is directed while students in the seminary, em¬ 
braces many important and interesting branches of knowledge, 
an acquaintance with which it is extremely desirable that every 
teacher should possess, yet it seems to me to have a tendency 
to render their instructions as teachers superficial and desul¬ 
tory.” 

The second refers to their employment in the model school. 

2. (Page 419.) “ Their labours in the model schools, although 
most nearly resembling the employment on which the greater 
part of their time as teachers of schools of their own must be 
spent, and therefore apparently deserving special attention, were 
not characterized by even an ordinary amount of vigour, and in 
every respect contrasted most unfavourably with the animation 
and energy that distinguished this part of the training of the 
young men attending the General Assembly’s normal school in 
Edinburgh.” 

The third is an estimate of what may finally be expected 
from these parties as teachers. 

3. (Page 420.) “Although I cannot speak from personal 
observation, and cannot adduce the testimony of any one to 
corroborate this statement, 1 have considerable confidence in 
affirming that these young men, after having completed their 
course of training in this seminary, and after having been in¬ 
trusted with the organization and management of a promiscuous 
school, will feel very considerable difficulty in performing satis¬ 
factorily most of their duties.” 

The fourth is a similar estimate of their mental acquisitions. 

4. (Page 419.) “Upon the whole, and speaking generally, 
my opinion of the young men in respect of literary acquire¬ 
ments is, that while they may be found to possess a consider- 
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able amount of general knowledge, their acquaintance with the 
more strictly technical branches of instruction will be found 
both loose and limited.” 

The following extracts furnish details of the kind referred to 
by the Committee :— 

1st. “ Of the 11 male students who have been enrolled during 
the preceding year, one is a preacher of the Church of Scotland, 
21 liad been occupied as teachers of small adventure country 
schools, one had been a carpenter, one a teacher of dancing, 
one a portrait-painter, one a baker, three shopmen, and five 
students at college.” 

2nd. “ The average amount of attainments previous to entry 
is extremely limited : it does not include anything of which 
any boy of 13 or 14 years of age in the highest class of a well 
taught primary school should be ignorant.” 

3rd. “ A class consisting of 17 were doing sums in Com¬ 
pound Division; on presenting slates, the exercises of 7 were 
right and of 10 wrong. The sum was written down on the 
black board by the teacher, and the boys were requested to 
direct him how to work it: they were permitted to do this 
simultaneously. The consequence was, that those boys whose 
exercises had been at first correctly performed, and who it was 
evident knew the rule well, again went through the process, 
and those for whom alone this second performance of the exer¬ 
cise was necessary, sat apparantly almost uninterested auditors.” 

The Committee having already adverted to the influence 
which the publication of an inspector’s reports on their normal 
and model schools (supposing him to take different views from 
those of the Committee) might have on subscribers, on pupils, 
and on the teachers of local schools, are now desirous of briefly 
noticing the probable effect of such a course upon the committee 
and officers of a voluntary association. It seems difficult to 
imagine that any number of gentlemen would long continue to 
sacrifice their time and money in the gratuitous management 
of any institution subject to a control of this character, nor 
would it be found practicable to retain the services of teachers 
whose prospects for life might be ruined by the authoritative 
publication year by year of their supposed deficiencies. 

Further, in contemplating the possibility of dissatisfaction 
on the part of the Government inspector, in reference to the 
talents or attainments of the normal pupils, the Committee 
cannot keep out of sight the fact, that in order to secure -ound 
moral and religious influence in their schools, they have hitherto 
adopted and propose still to adhere to a course which fre¬ 
quently involves a considerable sacrifice of [intellectual attain¬ 
ment. They refer to their practice of receiving only those who 
by age as well as by character may be ranked among persons 
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of. fixed and settled religious principles. To obtain youths of 
considerable talent, or shrewd and clever mechanics whose ability 
would reflect credit on any public examination, is not difficult, if 
moral and religious character be regarded as a secondary con¬ 
sideration ; but to secure persons who are decided as to their 
religious views, persons who have given some evidence of their 
desire at least to cultivate a degree of seriousness, humility, 
patience, and meekness (virtues which could scarcely come under 
the notice of an inspector, yet without which the instructions of 
a teacher are of little moral value), it is frequently necessary to 
be content with a less amount of talent and more limited ac¬ 
quirements than would otherwise be demanded. The publica¬ 
tion of reports (which could not notice moral differences) would 
necessarily tend on the one hand to discourage these humble 
though generally most useful labourers, and on the other to 
call out and stimulate mere intellectual power, and thus it is 
to be feared to foster a spirit of restless ambition, which could 
never find satisfaction in the performance of the laborious 
and self-denying duties of an elementary school. 

The Committee having thus placed before your Lordship a 
frank exposition of their views, are now respectfully desirous 
of stating the position in which tliey*are placed, in reference 
both to the aid already received from the Committee of Coun¬ 
cil and to that which it may please them in future years to bestow. 

In the month of June of last year the Committee received 
from the Committee of Council the sum of 5000/. towards the 
erection of a new normal school, on condition that if, within the 
space of three years from that date, the buildings should not 
be completed, and the lease renewed by the Corporation of the 
City of London for the term of 61 years, upon the trusts and 
conditions to be approved of by the Committee of Council, the 
same should, when required, be repaid: an undertaking to this 
effect was given by the Committee to Dr. Kay. It was also 
understood that the trusts of the lease should be expressed in 
terms equivalent to those contained in the forms of convey¬ 
ance for British schools published in their Lordships’ minutes. 

Since that period the building has been completed, and the 
lease granted by the City of London. As, however, it proved 
contrary to the customs of the City of London to admit into 
their leases auy declaration of the object for which a lease was 
granted, it was not found practicable to include in that docu¬ 
ment any declaration of trust. A separate draft of declaration 
has, however, been drawn by the Society’s solicitor, and is now 
submitted for the approval of the Committee of Council. 

The said draft, however, it will be observed, does not contain 
any clause to the effect that the school shall be at all times open 
to the inspection of the Government inspector or inspectors for 
the time being.«v 
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On this point the tiustecs find themselves in a position of 
considerable difficulty. On the supposition that the inspection 
referred to implies the official report and publication of details 
and opinions over which the Committee of the Society can ex¬ 
ercise no control, the- trustees are advised that to admit such a 
clause, and thus to bring all their successors under an influence 
which extends not only over the particular building aided by 
the Government, but over nil the proceedings of an institution 
which has come down to them as the result of above 30 years’ 
voluntary effort, and which is possessed of various reversionary 
legacies of considerable importance, would be inconsistent with 
the obligations they incurred when they accepted the trustee¬ 
ship of the Society. 

The Committee feel very sensibly that this unexpected dif¬ 
ficulty may appear to lay them open to a charge of considerable 
inconsistency, inasmuch as they have so frequently expressed 
their cordial approbation of the principle of inspection; and 
they are on this account most anxious that your Lordship 
should by no means suppose that they are desirous of evading 
any examination or inquiry which the Committee of Council 
may think it right to institute. They arc not merely satisfied 
that on the supposition of their receiving any annual grant, 
such inspect ion is indispensable; they are most willing to af¬ 
ford every facility to the inspector in the discharge of such duty. 
But while they are uncertain as to what may be the practical 
effect of his examinations and reports; while (unlike the Na¬ 
tional Society) they possess no guarantee against collision in 
the possession of an important control over the inspector (which 
control is fully secured by the Order in Council of August 10th, 
1840, giving the Archbishops power to revoke the appointment 
of the inspector); while Government inspection at all, in rela¬ 
tion to model or normal schools, mainly supported by volun¬ 
tary subscription, is as yet an untried experiment, they do not 
consider that they are making an unreasonable request to the 
Committee of Council in soliciting that its experimental cha¬ 
racter may be recognized; that while on the one hand the con¬ 
tinuance of any aid the Committee of Council may think it 
right to grant is made to depend on the satisfactory character 
of the reports of the inspector, on the other, the withdrawal of 
that aid may be considered, on the part of the Government, as 
a relinquishment of the right of inspection, and that after such 
withdrawal the visits of the inspector shall cease. 

The Committee feel considerable confidence, from the frank 
and candid manner in which your Lordship received their 
former communication, and from your Lordship’s expression 
of the intention of the Committee of Council to deal as far as 
possible on equal terms with the two Societies, that this 

2 F 
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application will also meet with hind and favourable consider¬ 
ation. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) IIi:rny Dunn, Secretary. 


Committee of Council on Education, Council Offitc, 
SIR, Whitehall, Ut Jul), 1842. 

Thk Committee of Council on Education direct me to trans¬ 
mit to you the enclosed report from Mr. Seymour Tremcnhcere, 
who lias examined certain British schools in the metropolis, 
and to request that you will lay it before the British and Fo¬ 
reign School Society. 

The Lord President will probably present this report to the 
House of Lords in a few days. 

I have, &c„ 

(Signed) J. P. Kay Sim ttlkwortii. 
Henri/ Dunn, 

Secretary of the Butish anil Foreign School Society. 


Sir, London, 1st July, 1812. 

I forward herewith, for the information of their Lordships, 
the following documents 

“A Report on 66 Schools, situated in or near London, and 
conducted on the Principles of the British and Foreign So¬ 
ciety.” 

“ A Report on the School of the London Society for teaching 
the blind to Read; also on Mr. Alstonc’s application for As¬ 
sistance towards completing his Plans for Teaching the Blind.” 

Of the 66 above mentioned, 35 are boys’ schools; five of 
these, having received aid from the public grant, were inspected 
by authority ; the rest, as having, in answer to a circular of 
their Lordships, signified their wish to be visited by one of Her 
Majesty’s inspectors. 

To these 35 boys’ schools I propose first to direct atten¬ 
tion. 

It may be desirable to mention in this place, that although 
an entire willingness was manifested by the promoters of these 
schools to lay open their whole organization and management 
to Government inspection, I found in some instances an ab¬ 
sence of a precise notion as to what was intended by it. At 
page 16 of the first volume of the minutes of the Committee of 
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Council, il appears that the object of inspection is “ to afford 
the promoters of schools an opportunity of ascertaining what 
improvements in apparatus and internal arrangement, in school 
management and discipline, and in the methods of teaching, 
have been sanctioned by the most extensive experience that 
it is "a means of co-operation between the Government and 
the committees and superintendents of schools, by which infor¬ 
mation respecting all remarkable improvements may bo diffused 
whenever it is sought; that it involves in no respect any inter¬ 
ference with thp instruction, management, or disciplineand 
that “it is not intended as a means of exercising control, but 
of affording assistance ” in cases where any advice or informa¬ 
tion may be invited. It may be gathered, also, from the same 
minute, that in requiring Her Majesty’s inspectors to prepare 
reports on the schools they visit, to be from time to’time laid 
before Parliament, their Lordships are actuated by a desire 
to give full publicity to faithful and independent representa¬ 
tions of the actual amount and quality of instruction accessible 
to the labouring portions of the community, in order, first, that 
it may be seen m w hat manner and to what extent this great 
necessity is provided for; and secondly, to enable the members 
of school committees and their respective masters, to compare 
their own methods, and the results of their management, with 
those of others. 

The schools which form the subject of this portion of the 
Report arc situated chiefly in Westminster, Lambeth, Ber¬ 
mondsey, Bethnal-green, Spital-fields, Clerkenwell, Islington, 
and Somers 'Town; others in the densely peopled central 
districts of the metropolis. They are attended principally by 
the children of small retail dealers, of skilled artisans, and others 
employed in the better remunerated kind of day-labour ; also 
by the children of parents whose habits or necessities place them 
a grade below this, and to whom it is more difficult to pay 2d. 
or ‘Id. per week for their children’s instruction, and to main¬ 
tain them in the cleanliness and propriety of clothing commonly 
required. 

Por members of these important sections of the community, 
the schools under review profess to offer the rudiments of edu¬ 
cation, and the public, cither in aiding them from its general 
funds, by contributions towards building, or in sustaining them 
by local exertions, may be held to presume that the instrumen¬ 
tality it sets at work is calculated to answer the end proposed. 

In the majority of them, evidences wore not wanting of a 
spirit of improvement; books introductory to general reading, 
and calculated to give a taste for knowledge, were employed, 
and the elements of many useful subjects professed to be 
taught; maps were in common use : a little drawing was taught 

2 v 2 
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I '• ' * ' 

in some, and also singing by note in a few, and by ear in most 
of them. 

In so far as these advancing movements betoken an intention 
on the part of the promoters of these schools to encourage, and 
on the part of the respectable body of masters conscientiously 
to carry out, a useful scheme of elementary education, they af¬ 
ford some grounds for satisfaction ^ but the actual advance in 
effective teaching falls far short of the mark it is the presumed 
desire to attain. Whenever any real and satisfactory acquire¬ 
ment was discerniblej it was, except in those cases to be here¬ 
after specially mentioned, confined to the upper division of tlic 
school, forming generally, in point of numbers, a small propor¬ 
tion of the whole. Among the reasons of this it may be stated, 
that in oxtending their wishes for improvement the supporters 
of these schools have failed sufficiently to extend the means of 
carrying them into effect. As long as the instruction proposed 
to be given scarcely passed beyond the mechanical processes of 
reading, writing, and a little arithmetic, one master might have 
been thought capable of satisfying this humble aim, if, in con¬ 
ducting a school of from 100 to 250 children, he availed him¬ 
self of the aid of a certain number of his more advanced pupils 
as monitors, though themselves of very immature age and very 
moderate proficiency. In the popular schools now under con¬ 
sideration, a few only excepted, the subjects of instruction have 
been extended, and the standard raised without a correspond¬ 
ing enlaigement or improvement of the machinery for carrying 
this change into effect. Out of 35 boys’ schools, 

10 had only one master to 110 and under 140 boys, 

7 - - • - - 140 - - 200 

8 - - - 200 - - 240 

Of four whoso numbers were under 100, two were of a very 
humble kind. Three only of those whose numbers were large 
had a supply of masters, assistants, and pupil teachers, in the 
proportion of one teacher to about 100 pupils. The best ex¬ 
perience of the Continent has pronounced against exceeding 
the proportion of 80 children to one master. It will have bden 
observed how greatly the schools above referred to, with few 
exceptions, exceed those limits. Where this is the case, if any¬ 
thing approaching to real and Comprehensive instruction is to 
be diffused equally through an entire school, it is essential that, 
while they remain organized on the monitorial’system, the 
master should be able to derive some effectual aid from his 
class of monitors. In order to do this, in addition to the pre¬ 
sumed adequate skill and ability in himself to make them ac¬ 
quainted with a proper mode of teaching, it is indispensable 
that they should remain long enough under liis instruction,first 
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to make some positive progress themselves in the common ele¬ 
mentary subjects, and secondly, to acquire something of the dif¬ 
ficult art of teaching others. These conditions I have found 
very rarely fulfilled. The average ago of the boys acting as 
monitors in the schools now in question cannot be said to be 
higher than 10 years and a half; that of the most advanced 
among them, a little more than eleven; many have not con¬ 
tinued regularly at any school; often they do not remain more 
than a year after being removed into the class of monitors, 
being then in general strong enough to go to work: and their 
acquirements at that period are seldom such as to justify any 
dependence on their capability of taking part with proper ef¬ 
fect in the business of intellectual teaching.' Amon^j the nu-> 
mcrous obstacles referred to by the masters as accounting for 
the backward condition of their schools, none was mentioned 
to me so frequently or so pointedly as the difficulty they ex- 
periencc4 first in training, and then in retaining, a proper class 
of monitors. This being so, it cannot excite surprise that in 
these large schools, in which many different subjects are pro¬ 
fessed to be taught by one master, together with the rudiments 
of the common ones, little real attainment should be discoverable. 
Nor can I .say that in others where less was attempted, their 
main object, that of teaching to read, was accompanied with 
much exercise of intelligence, or the power of remembering what 
had been read and showing that it was understood. 

It may be presumed, that where the proportion of masters 
and assistants to the numbers to be taught approaches nearest 
to the standard above adverted to, the condition of the school 
will be the most satisfactory ; as among those on which I shall 
have to comment, the Abbey-street School, Bethnal-green, best 
fulfils those conditions, and presents, amidst some departures 
from the most improved practice, many points commanding a 
sincere approval, it will be a more agreeable task to offer a few 
details respecting this school first; and in remarking upon the 
mode of teaching pursued there, the organization and manage¬ 
ment, I shall have occasion to embody most of the observations 
mijde by me to various other masters, and members of school 
committees, when requested to give my opinion upon what fell 
under my notice. The principles on which it is conceived 
that improvements must rest are the same for all. A consider¬ 
ation of those principles, as shown in a certain extent in action 
in a large school in a poor and populous neighborhood, may 
perhaps lead those interested in schools for a similar class of 
children elsewhere, to ft narrower investigation of their actual 
condition, and to some further reflection upon the possibility 
of .making them more efficient instruments for the general 
good. 

The Abbey-street School was opened in September 1830. 
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Tho zealous and benevolent persons, in whose exertions it ori¬ 
ginated, “ selected the parish of Betlmal-grcen, not only as the 
largest parish comprised in that manufacturing district, but as 
that portion which contained the greatest number of weavers, 
and, from its almost uniform poverty, the least likely to help it¬ 
self.” They expected that the adjacent parts of the district, hav¬ 
ing a larger proportion of wealthy individuals resident in them, 
would first be able to provide themselves with school-houses.* 
Their investigations had led them to conclude that there 
were between seven and eight thousand children in the parish 
of Bethnal-green alone, without the opportunity of receiving 
any useful instruction in day-schools. In proceeding to take 
an important step towards supplying a part of this great defi¬ 
ciency, the committee of these schools were of opinion that they 
would best consult the interests of the population for whose 
benefit they were designed, and most effectually secure their 
confidence, if they provided liberally for a proper number of 
masters and assistants, in proportion to the children to be ad¬ 
mitted, and furnished them with every requisite for carrying on 
an enlarged system of instruction with effect. Their principle 
appears to have been to do well what they undertook to do, in 
the hope that their schools might by degrees apply 'a stimulus 
to others, by exhibiting the results of a wise liberality in ex¬ 
penditure, and of improved methods of conducting the va¬ 
rious processes of instruction. They' have done much towards 
attaining those objects. Their building is commodious, hand¬ 
some, and well situated. A large play-ground is attached to it, 
in winch the children assemble before going into school: “Be¬ 
fore the school is opened in the morning and afternoon, tho 
children are drawn up in classes in the play-ground and in¬ 
spected, to see that tlieir apparel is clean and in good repair, 

* Fiist Annual Report of the Spit.il fields and Uetluial-gieen 13i itisli School Society- 

The amount raised and expended by this Society on (lie Abbey-street School, includ¬ 
ing the expenses of conducting them for the first year, is as follows ;— 

RKCEirTJ. KxFENDIlUttE. 



£. 3. 11. 


£. s. <1. 

Donations and subset ip- 


Land afrd Building - - - 

2,855 1 0 

tioirs ------ 

2,111 IS 3 

Books, school furniture, S.C.- 

100 11 3 

Parliamentary Grant - - 

730 0 0 

Sundry Expenses - - - - 

69 an 

Grant fiom (Ik* City of 


Expenses of conducting* tho 


London - - - - 

100 0 0 

schools fur one year, tiller 


Interest &c.- - - - - 

38 0 0 

deducting the children’s 




payments ...... 

30 13 6 

. 



3,053 0 4 



- -Deduct Receipts - - - 

3,030 • 5 9 



Balance due to Treasurer 

23* 3 7 



Outstanding bills - - - 

85 5 5 

* 


Debt • - 

£110 9 0 
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their shoes brushed, hands and face clean, and hair combed. 
If on inspection any one is found to have been negligent in 
these particulars, he is sent home to have the defect remedied. 
This plan has been in operation more than 12 months, and its 
effect is now very obvious in the appearances of the scholars ge¬ 
nerally. The rule has been in some instances complained of, 
but I am satisfied of its tendency to cultivate, both amongst 
parents and children, habits of forethought and cleanliness, 
without which they cannot expect to live cither in health or 
comfort.” (Master’s Second Annual Report). In the play¬ 
ground, also, after school hours, the master goes through the 
gymnastic movements, marchings, &c., and devises various ex¬ 
ercises, which he practises with them, for their mutual relaxa¬ 
tion, and the promotion of health and strength.* ’ 

A circular swing lias been erected, and other gymnastic ap¬ 
paratus is to be added. In fine weather, when the numbers 
are overflowing, .the play-ground relieves the school-room of 
many of the younger children, who can receive some of their 
lessons equally well in the open air. 

The admissions are made 01109 a week, by members of the 
committee, who attend in the class-room of the school for that 
purpose, a regulation of obvious advantage in saving the time 
of the master, and (as the parents bring their children) in 
making the supporters of the school acquainted with the appli¬ 
cants ; 1,380 boys had been admitted in the two years from 
September 1839, and there were at the end of the second year 
485 boys on the books. 

Of the 392 who were admitted during the past year, the trades 
and-occupations of the parents were— 


Weavers . . 

• 

. . 132 

Other artisans 

• 

186 

Sundiy occupations . 

• 

74 
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The fluctuations in the numbers must be expected to be 
great in so poor a neighbourhood, and where one-thiid of the 
children belongs to the class of hand-loom weavers. Regularity 
of attendance, however, and punctuality in those who attend at 
all, arc matters of moment, and cannot be overlooked without 

* On this part of the subject the master states in his Repmt, thfrt “ the play-grounds 
not only increase the attachment of the children to the school, by affording them health¬ 
ful recieation, under the direction of the teachers, but likewise afford fiequent opportu¬ 
nities of moial training. Previous to the school-houfs, I esteem it my privilege to 
superintend the amusements there ; then it is more fiequently than at any other time 
that 1 discover the evils which I have to remove, and the spiiits which I have to con¬ 
trol. A considerable number of the boys are employed, when not in school, in assisting 
their parents. Nearly all, whose parents do not requiie them to work duiing the in¬ 
tervals of the school, continue on the jiremises about eight hours in the day. If it were 
irt>t for the play-ground most of these must inevitably be exposed to th* contagion of 
the public streets. The play-ground, therefore, is one of the most useful parts of the 
institution.” ’ 
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causing loss of time anti encouraging idle and injurious habits. 

■ On this head it is affirmed, i» the first annual report, that the 
attendance had become remarkably steady, regular- and punc¬ 
tual ; frequently not more than four were absent without leave. 
This good attendance, it may be presumed, is the result of the 
plan of sending absent notices to the parent every time the 
child is absent without leave of the master, which subjects them 
to fine or dismissal. The doors are closed precisely at the hour 
named for the assembling of the school, and no child is ad¬ 
mitted afterwards. 'While some of the parents of, irregular 
habits have complained of the severity of this rule, numbers 
have expressed their approbation of it, from the satisfaction it 
affords them, that if tiq absent notice is brought their child has 
been in attendance. 

The school is organized on the monitorial system, but is in a 
state of transition towards the adoption of the mixed method 
of arrangement. As this term is'oltcn misunderstood, it is as 
well to add, that in this system the use of monitors is not dis¬ 
pensed with, but they occupy a much less important position in 
the business of intellectual instruction. This is kept chiefly in 
the hands of the master, his assistant, and. the pupil teachers; 
the latter arc generally from 1(> to 18 years of age, consequently 
of respectable acquirements, practising the art of teaching with 
a view to the profession of a teacher. They have been selected 
from among the monitors as having shown an aptitude for- 
teaching, and an inclination for the employment; they arc ac¬ 
cordingly apprenticed to the institution. This is the lirst step 
of transition to the mixed method of organization. The 
monitors, who are young, act, as well us the pupil teachers, under 
the immediate guidance and superintendence of the assistant, 
chiefly in hearing the classes read over again the lesson read 
to the superior teacher; in questioning on a simultaneous 
lesson previously given by him to a class, in order to fix it in 
their memory; in hearing the spelling, and the arithmetic 
tables; in attending to the writing, and to various other points 
of the general routine and discipline. For such employments 
young monitors may be used without disadvantage, though in 
proportion to the skill and industry of the master and his 
teachers will the numbers of monitors be small, and the de¬ 
pendence upon them diminished. And it is obvious that the 
successful application of tho mixed method, not merely to the 
organization of tho school, but also in all the processes of in¬ 
struction," must depend, upon the completeness with which the 
master, assistant-masters, and pupil teachers have been taught 
and trained to the use of these processes, and upon their pos¬ 
sessing to a greater or less extent the general qualifications for 
their important duties which have been above adverted.to. 

The difficulty of keeping up a supply of monitors of sufficient • 
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competency is felt in this school, as in all the others I have visited, 
and is attributed to the same cause. The master observes, that 
“ in consequence of most of the removals from school taking 
placo in this class, there is a continual supply of new monitors, 
who require instruction not only in what they are to teach, but 
also in the best method of teaching.” And he remarks upon 
the difficulty of selecting boys suitable for the office. There 
were present in February somewhat under 400 boys; the 
number being temporarily reduced by sickness and the existing 
depression of trade. For these there were in all four teachers, 
or one to every 100'boys. ’ The numbers have, as I have been 
informed, since increased, and a corresponding addition has 
been made to the number of pupil teachers. Y 

A temporary gallery is placed at one er.d of the lower sphool, 
which can be divided from the rest of the room by a curtain. 

Twenty-five lessons on the simultaneous* plan are given 

----'---—- 

* [I find different and very erroneous ideas attached to this word. A school orga¬ 
nized on the simultaneous plan would, if its numbers were about 100, be divided 
probably into three large groups or classes, each of which would receive in turn its 
lesson from the niastpr. The simultaneous lesson is that given to a class thus arranged. 
It is described by M. de Gerando, in’his Manual for Teachers of Elementary Schools :* 
“In the simultaneous lesson, the teacher instructs and directs a certain number of 
children together; he addresses to all the same language, the same demonstrationst all 
execute at once the same things, and art in union. * * * * He has his eye on all, and 
all observe and hear him. Ttiere is therefore more simplicity and more rapidity in his 
operations; the strength and the time of the instructor are distributed with more economy; 
imitation and sympathy animate ami sustain the children in that commou progress 
which they are making together; the harmony of their labour keeps up a natural 
discipline.” 

It.is of the essence of this mode of anangement and teaching that the children 
should be divided into large groups, eacli as nearly as possible equal in age, capacity, 
atid progress. It can very rarely happen that instruction addressed to a whole school 
at once can suit the capacities of all. This can be more nearly attained under a 
judicious arrangement by divisions. But .even under the most carcl'ul management, 
this method has its defects, as pointed out by M. dp Gerando; “It cannot always 
bap])eii, when the class is somewhat numerous, that all the children should really he 
of the same degree of capacity and advancement; The weaker, therefore, retnain behind, 
and do not get on, while the more able are obliged to stop and wait for their comrades." 
It is in remedying this defect that the meiit of the mixed method consists. It preserves 
the organization of the simultaneous method, and with it the lessons addressed to large 
gioupsatonce by,the master or assistant. But it preserves tl«j advantages of the mutual 
and individual methods, by employing the agency of the more advanced and able 
monitors, paid, and apprenticed to the school, and thus converted into pupil teachers. 
These go over with the classes the lessons just given by the master; test the memory, 
correct the reading, &c., discover the deficiencies of the backward, and help them on. 
The mode of simultaneous answering in a class is not an essential part of the simul¬ 
taneous method of teaching. It is a very questionable practice, as affording a consider¬ 
able opening for deception. The first words of the answer of the quickest often suggests 
the whole; is caught with rapidity by the rest, and passes as the'us. If the questioning 
is proceeded with after the quick unswerers are requested to be silent* it often happens 
that very few more arfiwers are obtained. 

A mode approved of by many masters is that of desiring all who can answer the 
question *0 hyld up their hands. The answers of a certain number are taken before 
the master declares which, or whether any, are right. £It 

* Cams Normal des Instiluteuts Piimaires, by M. de Gerando, Pees Of France, 
Member of the Institute, &c. Paris, 1839, pp. 08,100. 
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weekly (o the several classes, comprising the following sub¬ 
jects :— 

Scripture history; religious and social duties; music; geo¬ 
graphy ; natural history; general subjects, assisted by objects. 

In the Second Annual Report the master states the motives 
which induce him to give a prominence to this portion of the 
daily routine, and the results which he considers to have been 
produced by it: “ The circumstances of many of the scholars 
preventing them from attending school for any length of time, 
I have deemed it essential so to arrange the school exercises 
as to cultivate among the scholars correct habits of observation, 
discrimination, and reflection, rather than to aim at the mere 
communication of knowledge, since by this means they obtain 
the power of acquiring knowledge for themselves when removed 
from the influence of the school. But while during the past 
year this object has been kept steadily in view, the present 
condition of the school, and the attainments of the scholars 
who have left, will, I trust, bear me out in the assertion that a 
greater amount of knowledge 1ms been communicated than in 
the former year. This has been attained chiefly by means of 
the simultaneous lessons which are given by myself, my'as¬ 
sistant, or the pupil teachers.” The introduction of simul¬ 
taneous lessons, together with the improvement in the character 
of the monitors, by their apprenticeship and separate instruc¬ 
tion, as above mentioned, further indicates that this school is in 
a state of transition.* 


It may perhaps conduce to the better understanding of what follows, if «t few of the 
chief heads into which the German wiiteis have divided then* unmet on* treatises on the 
subject of education, are briefly stated. They discuss—1. The Science of Education 
(Pedagogik); 2. The Art of Education. This division deals chietly with the mem is 
of inqiartiiig instruction ' Didakticy, 'and under this head falls the consideration of 
method (Methodik). ThU subject sub-divides itself into an inquiiy into no thods of 
organization, or of the internal airangunent of a school, as regards its foim, the position 
of desks, Ac., and methods of iustruetiou. as those of Ileil and Lancaster, Pestalozzi, 
Jacotot, Ac.; tide Diesterweg. Denzel, Scherr, Ac. Ac.] 

* At present it must be regarded a* an improved monitorial school, with o».raaionul 
simultaneous lessons. In a school on the mixed method, the simultaneous lessons oc¬ 
cupy a le>s prominent place, because fhe character Of the instruction given to cacti class 
reuders the simultaneous lessons, excepting for general religious in-fiucfioin less neces¬ 
sary. 

I may here usefully draw attention to an error which 1 have encountered in my 
conversations with school masters. I have heard the schools of the Glasgow Educational 
Society sometimes described as schools on the simultaneous method, whereas they arc 
monitorial schools of a peculiar organization, into which have been introduced sitnnl- 
taiterms lessons delivered to children assembled in the gallery. I understand that the 
schools least remote from this country, which are constructed on the simultaneous 
method, are the large town schools in Holland, whereas the schools at Haftersea, Norwood, 
and the lower school of Greenwich Hospital, are earn different example* of the mixed 
method of organization. In these schools simultaneous lessons are confined to general 
religious instruction, and to the cultivation of the perceptive faculties by object lessons; 
all the lcswait to the classes partake of the characteristic qualities of simultaneous in- 
tions, but with more individual teaching. 

I may add, that ou the question of the best mode of organizing schools, the Com- 
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The lower division of this school varies in number from 100 
to 150. Two simultaneous lessons a day arc given to these 
children while engaged in reading or in spelling, from the 
lesson boards (which were those of the Sunday-school Union, 
consisting of short familiar sentences! within a child's compre¬ 
hension) ; they were orderly and attentive. The manner of 
the monitors under the direction of a pupil-teacher, was well 
ealevdated to keep up their attention. They pointed with one 
hand to the letter or word to be read, and after a short pause, 
in which time was given for every child to consider the form, 
and recollect the sound of the letter or letters pointed to, they 
gave a slight signal by a motion of the other hand, when the 
whole draft or class pronounced the word together. *Tlie reason 
for allowing this pause proceeds from a correct appreciation of 
the ditliculty a child taught on this system encounters in going 
over in its mind the many steps requiring its consideration 
before it can determine upon the sound to be applied to the 
object presented to it. It must first consider the form of each 


miffec of Council have widely occupied u neutral ground. Tin*) him* granted astist- 
auce to schools organised m the most various iiraimci, and have published plan* equally 
uf schools on Dr. Hell’s or lln* Laijca*u*nan, and on the mixed and .-imultaneon> 
method* of oigmii/ution. 'lhev have, him ever, been th sirou* that school*, in whatever 
way they were organized, should l.e improved by the introduction of more >kilful 
methods of teaching, and for this purpose they have selected methods for publication 
equally applicable tt» monitorial schools and to those oiganucd on the’mixed and on 
the simultaneous method*. The two manual* nmv published, that on *in«;inj? ami that 
on writing, contain the most minute regulations for the adoption of tlio*e methods of 
teaching in moiiitoi ial school*. The improvement of the mi thods of instruction li&> 
evidently been reronimeuded to their lordships’ attention as a mode of promoting the 
sucre** of elementary education, more free fiom interference with existing institutions 
than any otiier improvement which could have been introduced. 

Hut the improvement of method i-. necessarily connected with that of the agency 
employed. A general conviction now exists that more care and time must be expended 
on the education of the masters of elemental y school*. A desire is spreading to retain 
tiie services of the mouitois {as in this school, in that of the Borough-road, ami in some- 
others) to a liper age ; to give them separate instruction fiom the scholars: to apprentice 
them to the school, and thus gradually by a natural and easy transition, to rai.se the 
skill and knowledge of every agent employed in the instruction of a monitorial school. 

The great obstacle to such improvement* is the n irrowness of the income of the 
scliools, which prevents their ottering sufficient inducements to the most skilful monitors 
to continue iu the sellout to become apprentice*, and cheerfully to embaik in the pro¬ 
fession of elementary teaching as they now enter hopefully into trades. 

Yet 1 shall have to nqnirt examples in which these difficulties have been in a great 
degree surmounted, chieily by the zeal and self-devotion of some of the nm-t active 
members of the school committees. 'I he monitorial schools in which these exertions 
lmve been made, might, peihaps, by a slightly increased elfort, still further improve their 
organisation. When a school, as in tho instance alluded to, acquired a skilful agency 
ot monitors apprenticed to the trustees or school committee, and from mouth to month 
improving both in knowledge and method, a year or^tvvo only will elajise before it 
would be possible to confide to each apprenticed monitor or pupil teaciier a larger group 
of children. The transition to this arrangement is so obvious, that l am inclined to 
think it must have been from the first foreseen by those sagacious men, Dr. Hell ami 
Mr. Lancaster, who may have regarded the monitorial school as a nursery, which should 
gradually produce ah agency of assistant teachers, who, luwmg grown familiar with tin* 
business of instruction from boyhood to adolescence, might with riper years and more 
matured experience liecome more suitable moral instruments for elevating the cha¬ 
racter of the children of the lubouring poor. 
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individual letter, then the form they present in combination; 
the sound of each separately; the sound'to bo given to the 
combination, and lastly the manner of giving expression to 
that sound. The appliances towards teaching the letters .were, 
square pieces of wood with letters on each face, foFrried by the 
younger class, under a monitor, into various small words; and 
practico in drawing the forms of the letters on slates. The 
habit of exercising the eye and the hand in this manner, and 
also that of correct observation, cultivated by the object lessons, 
during which they arc required to notice and describe, in their 
own words, the forms, qualities, See., of simple substances, 
seemed to have quickened their intelligence, and had accus- 
tojned them to quiet attention and individual effort. Two 
points, howCver, in the method pursued in this part of the 
school seemed defective. The exercises in copying the letters, 
as an aid towards learning to read, did not appear to be of a 
sufficiently systematic character, proceeding gradually from the 
elementary forms to the letters and figures that belong to each. 
I have no doubt, also, that when the manual for teaching to 
read on the Phonic method is generally accessible, the Con¬ 
ductors of this school will reconsider the old dogmatic mode 
at present used, with a view of comparing it with a method 
whip his in accordance with the natural process of a child ifi ac¬ 
quiring knowledge, inasmuch as it assists its faculty of imita¬ 
tion, and presents the difficulties it has to encounter in a series 
so progressive that they may be mastered without any undue 
demand upon its capacities.*' 

The middle and largest division comprises those who arc in 
various stages of advancement in reading, from the lower one, 
that of learning short and easy sentences, to an approach to 
reading with facility and correctness. This division also is 
separated by a curtain from the other two, during all rivn roCc 

* The principle of this method of tca< lung to read is thus described, by Ur. liache 
in his valuable Report on Kducation in Europe. He is noticing the methods pursued 
at the Orphan House at Halle. The child first draws his letter on flic slate, and is 
taught to name it by its sound: “ When the sound of the letter has been learned, not 
its common arbitrary name, hut the sound which it has in composition, tiie pupil,lias 
made some progress towards Knowing how to form combinations, which is the next 
step, file t owels placer] alternately beiore and after the consonant. The combinations' 
are first written on the slate, a-id then pronounced. The next exercise consist* in placing 
a vowel lietween two consonants, which is followed by other simple copaUinatyiu*. 
These being classified by careful study, the child is soon able to compqw simple sen¬ 
tences, in which hi* idea* are developed, so that the mechanical operation of Wfrtitig 
and reading is interspersed with intellectual exercise. In this the talent of the teacher! 
is strikingly exhibited, and a prescribed routine of instruction would fail in ity cerise/* 
The written letter being once learned, the next step is with the ptihled, and a rending 
book is pot introduced until tbe child has felt the necessity of it in hie farther* progress 5 ‘ 
it is then a relief, and not a task. , • 

“ 1 saw here a class which had been under instruction for only nine mouthy, the pupils 
of which wrote short {sentences very legibly in a hand of medium sire, spelled them 
correctly and read them distinctly. ’—Report on Education in KuropWHo die TVtistees 
of the Gerard's College for Orphans, by Alexander Ualla* llaclie, JUUO„ President of 
the College, Philadelphia, 1839, p. 103. 
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leqsons. Each boy receive*, two simultaneous lessons a day, 
c\tney on scriptural'or general subjects,from tlie master or 
assistant. Occasionally the pupil teachers.take a part in this, 
and to tl)ctn> is*chiefly entrusted the detail of instruction in 
this division. They superintend the - reading, writing, and 
ciphering, and watcli and direct the monitors in these branches. 
Tne books used are those of the British and Foreign Society, 
and of the Irish Commissioners. Each boy in the lower 
sections, using the second books, spells and reads a clause, 
then a sentence. They are then questioned, and the meaning 
is impressed upon them. This part of the monitors’ duty 
requires frequent supervision, and can seldom be done 
effectually by them alone, of which 1 had occasion ft) observe 
several instancy. They were, however, careful not to pass over 
an error where they noticed one, and were able to maintain 
discipline and attention. Some of them had acquired a very 
fair idea of their duties, and when desired to put questions to 
their respective drafts on the points of Scripture which they 
had recently assisted in teaching them, they did so without 
reluctance, and in a natural manner, showing a proper degree 
of confidence m their recollection of their subject, and a com¬ 
mand of appropriate language in addressing themselves to 
their young pupils. Mulluiuscr’s system of teaching to write 
had only recently been introduced, but with an evident good 
effect. A comparison of the writing of those taught on the 
old method with that of those who had been practised on Mul- 
h’auscr’s, displayed a considerable superiority in the latter, 
both ip regularity and clearness, in uniformity of progress, and 
in the advance made in proportion to the time employed. 
The arithmetic was still in the earliest stages, though pro¬ 
gressive, and with some attention to teaching the principles of 
notation, as well as the mere practice of the early rules. In 
the more advanced sections of this division Chambers's Book 
of Nature was read, but with effort and not much intelligence. 
The subjects arc of great interest to childhood, and would be 
rendered more clear if each was first introduced by the familiar 
explanations and illustrations which can be readily given in 
the simultaneous lesson. Little had been taught to this part 
of the school of the outlines of geography, partly, perhaps, 
because tlie more elementary subjects were not yet sufficiently 
advanced. The foundation however might have been laid, by 
aid of the oral lesson nnd its illustrations, in conveying ideas 
of relative distances, or of the mode of representing them on 
maps, of the leading features of the earth and its great divi¬ 
sions, the causes of day and night, and the other great visible 
phenomena of nature. 

There was undoubtedly apparent in the several sections of 
thi* division a progressive development which betokened the 
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care of the master to prevent unequal classification. I did not 
find, however, that these were altogether avoided. I observed 
in this, as in all the schools 1 visited, instances of boys being 
placed above their proper position, and therefore causing, 
obstruction to others by their want of the requisite preparation. 
In a school organized on the mixed method, this may be done 
with less disadvantage, because the master is able, by this 
arrangement, to discover more readily the precise deficiencies, 
and to apply himself to their correction ; also, the intelligence 
of the quicker boys is thus made more directly to contribute to 
the improvement of the more sluggish. In this case there 
were boys who had been but a short time at this school, who 
had, however, attended for various periods at others (some for 
two and three years), at National and Sunday-schools, as well 
as schools of the British and Foreign Society, but who had 
learnt nothing effectually. A few instances may suffice to 
illustrate what I found to be the general state of the different 
lower sections. In one. five bovs had been at the school about 
a year, read decently, and showed intelligence in answering 
numerous questions; six who had attended only two months 
and under, though from 9 to 11 years old, and who had been 
from one to three \ ears at other schools, could only read most im¬ 
perfectly, and were quite unable to answer the most simple 
questions, showing either an utter ignorance of common 
language, or a complete incapacity to express their ideas. In 
another draft, two had been at this school under six, two 
under three months; all eatne from other schools ; they were 
in all respects much behind the remaining seven with 
whom they were classed. In a third, six had frequented this 
school about nine months, and had advanced a class or two; 
could write in books, and answered questions satisfactorily; 
three (about three months at this school), one 11, the other 
two 12 years old, and known to have been at other schools for 
considerable periods, seemed to have no recollection of any¬ 
thing they had been taught, joined together the Lord's Prayer 
and the Belief, and showed, when questioned by the monitor, 
an almost total incapacity to exert their faculties when any 
demand was made upon them that required the commonest 
exercise of thought and the simplest powers of expression. 
The master had it in contemplation to form a “ backward 
class,” to receive some extra attention from a pupil teacher and 
a selected monitor, whose duty it would be to prepare those 
placed" in it f6r removal in due time to classes composed of boys 
of their own age. The very slight acquirements that the 
majority bring with them seem to have presented a difficulty 
to him from the commencement, which is thus noticed in liis 
first annual report:—“Although many of the children had 
attended other schools before being admitted into this, I found 
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their acquisitions remarkably slender; not more than twelve 
had been admitted during the year (out of 9&S, of whom 901 
were between six and twelve years of age), possessing any 
knowledge whatever of geography, or the ability to read a 
'paragraph, of a common book with pleasure to themselves. 
They have not been able to read without faultering and 
numerous mistakes. Those twelve had all attended British 
schools, but not more ban six of them could compose a simple 
sentence, or write a line from memory. Very few who have 
been admitted could explain what they were able to read; not 
more than twenty could explain the meaning of any word.” 

A remark is added on the “ comparative superiority of their 
religious knowledge.” I am bound to say, that my own ob¬ 
servation of children under similar circumstances lias in 
general led me to the conclusion, that the superiority, if it 
exists at all, can only be considered as of a very limited and 
qualified kind. • 

With the exception of those above mentioned, whom I found 
misplaced, the preparation of the rest composing the middle 
division was so progressive as to make the transition easy 
from thence to the upper. In this the mode of reading denoted 
intelligence. 

The knowledge of Scripture wa< fair, and seemed, as far as 
it had been carried, to have proceeded with a regard to method, 
and the illustration of one part of Scripture by another. 

About 0 ' (not the most advanced) were tried with an 
exercise in dictation, which was accurately performed by the 
majority. Little actual progress bad been made in arithmetic; 
but an ellbrt was visible to teach the principle of each step; not 
yet, however, on the Pestalozzian method of exhibiting the 
theory of numerical combinations. 

About five simultaneous lessons wore given to this division 

{ >cr week, perhaps a sufficient number, as an activity of mind 
uid been already excited, and time was more valuably em¬ 
ployed in cxeieiscs requiring more of separate and individual 
exertion. 

I bad not the opportunity of hearing whether these simul¬ 
taneous lessons were uniformly given with due skill and 
adaptation to the hearers, proceeding from a proper mastery 
and methodical arrangement of the subject, so as both to enlarge 
the pupil’s field of view and accustom him to an orderly and 
systematic mode of pursuing knowledge. This can seldom be 
done without previous careful reflection and preparation by the 
teacher, for which his evenings should afford him time. 

lhe very important exercise of occasionally writing from 
memory the substance of these lessons is here practised; also 
the boys of thi| division arc encouraged to search for and trail- 
scribe at their homes texts of Scripture, which arc arranged 
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with a view to illustrate and impress the leading duties and 
doctrines of the Gospel, and those who could write decently 
were during their writing lessons occasionally directed to copy 
from books passages deserving of being stored in the memory.s, 
The habit of preparing tasks out of school is one which seems 
to be very rarely encouraged at the day schools of the labour¬ 
ing classes; many of the children attending them are employed 
in various ways during a portion of that time for their parents; 
many others nowever arc not; and as out of the 24 hours they 
are only occupied about six in their schools, a great deal of 
valuable time must be thrown away. The school hour is nine 
in the morning, excepting during the winter months. Much 
might in the great number of cases be learnt and done by them 
in the mornings at home, and the evenings in winter would 
atford to many the same opportunity. One of the obstacles to 
the proper progress of elementary instruction in these schools 
at present is, that the child’s mind is exerted for so short a 
time each day. Deducting the time given to writing, arith¬ 
metic, and other details, some of which require little mental 
effort, what remains to be devoted to the intellectual develop¬ 
ment of children from 10 to 13 years of age seldom amounts to 
as much as two hours a day in those schools, still the great 
majority, where the mode of teaching by simultaneous lessons 
has not been introduced, as it may be, in combination with the 
monitorial organization and methods. This is obviously less than 
might with propriety be required of children approaching and 
exceeding nine years of age. In the schools of the higher 
classes the faculties of boys of those ages are under exertion 
twice and three times' as long as this daily. The elder children 
at the popular schools might probably be induced to practise 
the arithmetical rules at home, after learning the principles; 
striking passages from Scripture or elsewhere, having been 
read and commented upon, might be committed to memory; 
the accuiacy with which the task had been performed would be 
tested in a few minutes in school by the correct repetition of a 
small portion only. The substance of lessons received, or 
exercises of various kinds, might be written on the slate at 
home, the master and his assistants revising' them at their 
leisure in the evenings, or before the school hour in the morn- 
. ing. I found, in a few instances, that the parents had been 
inauced, by the reasonable representations of the masters or 
members of the committee, to require qf their children the 
employment of some portion of the time now wasted, in the 
manner specified. 

The geography lessons dwell too much on general outlines and 
names of places, without sufficiently entering into the physical 
conditions and products of the various countriesfcand the social 
state of their inhabitants, or pointing out the influence of these 
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circumstances on each other.* No attention had yet been given 
to English history, very little to those simplest elements of 
mechanics which connect the instruction of the school with the 
pursuits of the skilled artisan. Among these pursuits it is 
intended to encourage a taste for drawing, as the foundation of 
a local school of design, with tiie view and the evident tendency 
to promote that important branch of the staple manufacture of 
this district, the art of designing and drawing patterns. Some 
aptitude had been called forth by the instruction already given, 
alfording a promise of what may be done through tire assistance 
of a professed master, aided by suitable models and drawing 
studies.” Vocal music had made considerable progress. “By 
the kindness of a private individual, two of the elder monitors, 
who have been acting as pupil teachers, were seat to |he normal 
singing school established in Exeter Hall, under the sanction 
of the Committee of Council on Education, and placed under 
the care of Mr. Hullali. They have received certificates of 
competency ; and Mr. Hullah’s method of Wilhem was, at the 
date of the last lleport, systematically taught to 207 of these 
boys, of whom 117 were learning the first principles, 58 could 
sing'at sight from written music containing no interval greater 
than a fourth, and 32 from music containing no interval greater 
than a fifth; some of the latter had previously made progress 
on the plan of Mr. Ilickson, whose books are also still used at 
this school.” 

The discipline was well and quietly maintained without any 
approach to harshness; corporal punishment of any kind was 
said to be very seldom resorted to, and never with severity. 
No rewards are given. The committee of the school record 
with approbation the improvement in “the moral behaviour of 
the children; their general good humour, their desire to help 
each other, and their kind treatment of dumb animals, together 
with the entire absence of bad language when at play.” The 
registers are kept with regularity. The small school library 
presented for the use of the monitor’s class had been of essen¬ 
tial service. “ Many of the books are daily used as works of 
reference in the general business of the school.” 


* Dr. Bache thus describes the mode of teaching Geography at the Orphan House at 
Halle; “Tiie geographical instruction, founded upon the method, of Pestalo/zi, proceeds 
strictly on inductive principles, and is an example of how much may be done by 
muling the pupil proceed liom the known to the unknown. The following was the 
course of a recitation which I attended on the subject. The teacher diew first from the 
knowledge of tiie term ‘body,’ then led them to define extension, dimensions, &c., and 
thus furnish them with ideas of space. Sun-rise and sun-set were used for establishing 
the position of the cardinal points, and that of the class-room was determined with 
reference to them. Then commencing with home, with a map of the city of Halle, they 
gave an account of its localities, and the history connected with them. Widening lienee 
in ciicles, the natural and political features of the surrounding districts were described, 
always indicating the real directions of places. The pupil thus grasps emy step of 
geographical knowledge; begins with his own house, rambles through his own town, 

2 
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The monitors receive no pay or reward for the discharge of 
their duties; they are said, nevertheless, to perform them with 
assiduity, considering their age and previous training. Judi¬ 
cious countenance and encouragement from the members of the 
committee, and the instruction and example ot the master, as¬ 
sistant, and pupil-teachers, tend to impart the necessary prepa¬ 
ration. “ On several occasions opportunities have been afforded, 
by visits to the East India Docks, and Messrs. Greene and 
Wigram’s ship-yard, by excursions on the Thames, and by 
other means, for extending their information, and giving them 
an acquaintance with the works of nature and art, and they have 
shown in their classes that these opportunities have not been 
thrown away upon them. They have frequently referred, in 
the course of their teaching, to the information thus obtained, 
and thus have these excursions been made subservient to the 
general efficiency of the school.” 

The situation of this institution in the midst of the poor and 
depressed population of Bethnal-green, the liberality with which 
it has been set on foot and supported, the favourable aspect as 
regards efficiency which it already presents, and the promise it 
holds out of making a still nearer approach towards embracing 
the wide sphere of utility which is open to a well-conducted 
elementary school, will justify perhaps some notice of the cost 
at which it is conducted. Jt has been seen that the sum 
expended in the purchase of the site and in the building for the 
accommodation of 100 boys and 250 girls amounted to nearly 
30001., of which 730/. was furnished by the parliamentary 
grant. The cost of maintaining the schools for the first year 
deducting the children’s payments, was 30/. 15>\ 7d .; for the 
second year 86/. 5,v. 7 <!giving as the average of the two years, 
58/. 0,9. Cut. The details of this expenditure are given below.' - 
In their first annual lie-port the committee ot these schools con¬ 
gratulate their subscribers on the fact of the greater part of the 


makes excursions in its neighbourhood, sets out on his travels through^ his father-land, 
visits foreign paits, sees what is woith seeing in the natural and aitifieial state of the 
country, finally learns the ielation of its parts and of the whole to other worlds, and 
thus the interest is kept up fioni the first to the lost."—Report on Education in Europe, 
p. 100. 

* Expenses op Condi cting this School for One Yeah. 


Annual Expenditure of the Abbey-street School, llelhnal-green, from September 
1835> to September 1810. 


£. s. *l. 


Master’s salary, one year . • • . . • • 45 0 0 

Assistants. 55 3 t) 

Cleaning .•••••*••• 2 10 0 

Coke and candles for both sc bools . • • . • . 4 12 11 

Pens, ink, paper, pencils, and other school ni.it/iials for hot h schools If 4 0 

Incidental charges . • • • • • • • 5 10 1 

Governess's salan, one >ear ....... 25 0 0 
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annual expense being provided by the people themselves; they 
solicit, however, extra aid, in order to maintain them to some ex¬ 
tent as model schools for the neighbourhood. Subsequent ex¬ 
perience and reflection seem to have led them to a much higher 
estimatcof the cost of maintaining efficient schools of the ordinary 
class. The annexed was furnished to me by an active and intelli- 


£. *. d. 


Assistants . . . . . . . « , . 4 16 0 

Cleaning . 212 0 

Working mateiials . . . . • • • • 3119 

Incidental charges . . - . . . « . 315 S 

Water-rate 150 


£118 10 2 

Less, One-half of the children's payments, the other half being allowed “ 

to the master and governess respectively. 

£. 8. il. 

Hoys • « . . . . 85 1 1 

Girls • • . • • • 32 4 9| 

- 117 16 9 

Cost of Conducting Schools one Year • £30 15 5 


On the books September 1810—Boys, 465 : Girls, 210. 


From September 1840 to September 1811—Annual Expenditure. 
Boys’ School: 

Master's salary • • • 

Assistants and cleaning . » 

Incidental expenses . • 

Gills’ School: 

Governess's salary, &c. 

Assistants and cleaning • • 

Wmking materials and sundries . 


General Expenses: 

Coke, candles, gas . . 

Stationeiy, printing, pens, ink, andoth 
materials. 

Expenses of Examination, 1810 . 
Childien’s excursion to the country 
Coll< el ion poundage . • 

Mr.- \ expenses to the countr 

business of the Committee • 
Master's tea meeting . • 

Water-rate • • 


Bess, One-half of the Children’s Payments : 
Boys . • • - • 

Girls . . . 



£. 

■V. 

d. 

£. 


55 

0 

0 


# 

48 

18 

0 


• 

5 

11 

0 

100 






27 

10 

0 


. 

10 

4 

0 



3 

18 

7 

11 





nool 

10 

11 

10 


30 

10 

4 


• 

3 

13 

8 


• 

5 

0 

0 


• 

2 

11 

6 


the 

3 

12 

0 


. 

2 

10 

0 


• 

1 

5 

0 

GO 









211 

, 

92 

17 

»1 


• 

32 

(> 

14 

125 


s. d. 


9 10 


12 7 


7 4 


9 9 


On the Boohs, September 1811—Bojs, 185: GhK HO. 


£S6 5 7 
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gent member of the Committee as the result of a full considera¬ 
tion of tiie total cost of these schools from the commencement.* 
It is difficult to see from what part of this estimate any 
great deductions can be made, consistently with providing 
books and apparatus in proper quantity, the proper number 
of assistants, pupil-teachers, &c\, and a class of masters 
qualified by ability, acquirements, manners, and morals, for a 
position and employment than which society has but one more 
important, and none hitherto so neglected. Any deductions 
which will tend to reduce the educating power would, by di¬ 
minishing confidence, in all probability lessen the receipts: the 
contrary principle will afford the best security for maintaining 
and augmenting them. The poorest and least-instructed 


* Estimated Expense of Maintaining a School in Loudon for 300 Hoys and 200 Gills- 


Estimated Receipts. 

£. S. (1. 

One hoy or girl at 2d. 
weekly for IS weeks 
is St. 

300 hoys at 8s. is . , 120 0 0 

200 girls .... 80 0 0 

100 boys an extra Id. 
per week.... 1000 


Estimated Expenditure. 

Salaries: £. s. tl. £. s. d. 

Head Master . . 120 0 0 

Assistant ... 30 0 0 

Two pupil-teachers 23 0 0 

Paid Monitor . . 10 0 

- 179 0 0 

Head Mistress . , CO 0 0 

Assistant ... 18 0 0 

Pupil-teacher , . 8 0 0 

Paid Monitor • . 3 0 0 

- 89 0 0 


50 girls .... 20 0 0 

£260 0 0 


Deduct, 

Short attendance from 
Christmas to Lady- 
day, chiefly among 
the youngest, one- 
sixth of boys, or 50 
at It. , £5 0 0 

One-fourth of girls, or 
50 at 2s. 5 0 0 

40 per cent, for casual¬ 
ties • . 20 0 0 

-3C 0 0 


Tor a i. Receipts] 
from the Chil-J- £221 0 0 

dren . . J 


Total Salaries .... £268 

Class-books,maps, slates, and other 
school requisites. First cost of 
suchaschool would be 701,and, 
on an average, they would re¬ 
quire to be renewed every four 
years,hut to lie low enough,say 
five years; one-lifth of701. . 

Pens, ink, and other 
stationery . . ,£800 

Firing cannot be les3 

than .... 700 

Lighting anil clean¬ 
ing, at the least . COO 

Working materials 

for girls’ school . 3 0 0 

Repairs.... 15 0 0 
Incidentals. , . 5 0 0 


0 0 


II 0 0 


Rent and taxes, if not otherwise] 
provided for, according to cir- > 
cumstunces.J 


41 0 0 


Total Expenditure 
Deduct Income • . 

To be provided for from other, 
sources, or, one-fifth of the I 
number of children to be odu- j 
rated expressed iu pounds 


£326 0 0 
221 0 0 

102 0 0 
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parents seem to become quickly sensible of the value of good 
schools, by the progressive improvement visible in their 
children, both in conduct and intelligence, and to such, as in 
the end the cheapest, they are found to send them more will¬ 
ingly and more steadily. It is probable also that by fixing a 
high standard of acquirement in the head-master and head¬ 
mistress, a superior class might be maintained, consisting of 
the children of tradesmen, shopkeepers, &c., at about 5s. a 
quarter, or even more. If 40 of this class could be got to attend, 
it would further increase the receipts by 16/. to 24/.* But 
even with such aid a considerable sum would remain to be pro¬ 
vided from extraneous sources, over and above the weekly con¬ 
tributions, in the cases of schools established on the scale above 
supposed. In the one under consideration, a concentration of 
interest and exertion may meet the demand; but the Com¬ 
mittee in their Second Annual Report recur to their previous 
announcement, that there were still 6000 children in the parish 
of Bethnal-grccn alone without the benefit of any daily instruc¬ 
tion, and they reiterate an inquiry which they rightly say “ must 
sooner or later receive from the legislature and the country 
that, attention which its importance deserves—from what 
sources, voluntary or public, or both combined, the population, 
not of this parish alone, but of the country at large,” is to re¬ 
ceive an education at all deserving of the name ?f It results 


* A casual source of income, in aid of the school funds, might sometimes be found 
in permitting the school-room to be used in the evening for singing classes, the delivery 
of lectures, the meetings of Friendly Societies, &c.; from 15/. to 20/. per annum are 
occasionally obtained in this manner. 

f 1 have been favoured with the calculation on which this statement, that 6,000 chil¬ 
dren in the parish of Bethnal-green are without the means of instruction in day-schools, 
is founded. It appeared to lmve bten based on accurate personal inquiries, and has 
been prepared by a gentleman locally interested in, and well conversant with, the dis¬ 
trict. Extract of a letter from James Miller, Esq., Buxton and Co.’s Brewery, Spital- 
lields : “The population of Betlmal-green by the late census, is, I believe, 74,087. By 
a very careful inquiry which was made in 1837, under my own inspection, in several 
contiguous streets in that parish, comprising rather more than 8000 persons, I found 
that 1 in 4^ of the population are children between the ages of 5 and 14 ; dividing, then, 
74,087 by 4J, we have (in round numbers) 16,500 as the number of children between 
5 and 14. From this number I deduct one-eight as belonging to the middle-classes, 
or to such as possess thc mcans o£ providing for the education of their children, leaving 
13,410 as the children of artisans. These children, I am sure you will agree with me, 
ought every one of them to have such an amount of training and instruction as may 
be necessary to qualify him to earn an honest livelihood, and to discharge the relative 
duties which he owes to his immediate connexions, and to the society of which he is an 
integral part. The period which I have chosen for giving this instruction, is that be¬ 
tween his 5th and 14th year; but as it is obviously unreasonable to expect that every 
one of these children would attend school for the whole of that period, amounting to 
nine years, it is manifestly unnecessary to provide schools for them all; we must assume 
an average, therefore ; considering the little progress which most children make before 
they are seven years of age, I think I do not err on the side of extravagance, in claiming 
for them an average of five years out of nine. If, then, we take five years as the average, 
and take five-ninths of 13,410 as the number who may reasonably be expected to attend 
daily, this will give 7460 ; or, to give ample room for each, 1 would call it 8000 ; this, 
then, is the number for whom I think boys and girls’ schools ought to be provided, or some¬ 
thing less than one-ninth of the population. Without going into so minute a calcula- 
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from the detailed calculation above given, that for every 10,000 
children to be properly educated in popular schools, on the scale 
referred to in the estimate, the sum of '20001. (one-fifth of the 
above number expressed in pounds) would be required over 
and above the sums likely to accrue from school fees. It is 
assumed that all could and. would pay a moderate contribution 
of Id. to 2d. per week; and although this manifestly cannot 
be expected from a large class, consisting of the poorest and 
the most negligent, it may perhaps be taken to be balanced 
to some extent by the extra contributions and resources which 
have been referred to as a probable fund for adding to the 
annual receipts, but which have not been taken account of in 
the general calculation. But on the supposition that 2000/. 
will be required to be provided by the public in some form 
or other, above the school fees of the children, for every 
10,000 children of the poorer classes that are to be educated 
in the manner proposed, then generally one-fifth of the 
number of children to be so educated, expressed in pounds, 


tion of the number of infants for ohihhen under five') who ought to lie provided for, 
which I have not the same mean* of doing, it may reive as n guide if for every school 
of .500 hoys and gills He assume that a school for 150 infants should he piovuled. 

Hut this is a pu.puitioii winch ought to vary ueroiding to I lie l.atme of the popula¬ 
tion. for instance, in a nuimlactiiiiiig place like this, win re ewiy adult person of 
both sexes finds employment, it is manifest that the patents cannot take the same cute of 
their children us can he done in a iur.ll district, when? the employment admits of a 
greater amount of parental caie being given to the rhihlien ; Ind assuming the propor¬ 
tion which 1 have stated as reasonable for this place, we should renuiie s, bools for 
2500 infants. 

Our population of 74,000 inhabitants, then, ought to have effective schools for 


Boys and girls . }s000 

Infolds ... . 2500 

Total.10,500 

Our present supply i» 

National British and Kndowed.2u50 

Others in progu-ss, probably. 700 

Infant-schools conducted liy teachers who have been trained. . 500 

Others in progiesS, probably.200 

Yet unprovided fur. 0550 


Of these 05a0 children, I should think that 1500, oi more, me sent by their parents to 
“Dames’ ” Schools. Those who aie thus sent are cliidly under live, anil the paients 
are content to pay Id., .‘id.. Id., and even Sd. per vveih, without expecting they should 
be taught anything ; hut merely that they may he in a plane of comparative safety, whilst 
they themselves are pursuing their daily toil. So much for the extent to which, in my 
opinion, education should he providid in Bctlm il-ereon. 

The expense of securing adequate instruction to these children ought not, in a great 
community like this, to present a bar to its accomplishment. 

If tin sc '-000 hoy and girls in Bclhnal-grcc n are to lie educated upon the scale de¬ 
tailed above, a sum of lfiOO/. must he raised by some means to do it. A further sum 
of 500/. would he required for the 2500 infants, supposing that their education 
could be secured al the same rale, making logeiher 2100/. 
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would represent the sura required. The population of Eng¬ 
land and Wales being 10,000,000, one-sixth, or 2,700,000, 
may be taken to be children belonging to the classes who 
would supply these schools, and between the ages of four 
and 14. Of the 10 years between four and 14, live may be 
allowed as the period of attending schools. These five- 
tenths, or one-half of 2,700,000, will give 1,350,000, as the 
number of children for whom the means of education should 
be provided, and one-fifth of this number, or 270,000, may 
possibly express, by a reasonable approximation, the annual 
sum to be furnished for that purpose for this portion of the 
United Kingdom, over and above the sum likely to be contri¬ 
buted in school fees by the children themselves. 

As this calculation applies only to their annual maihtenanee, 
the cost of the school buildings yet required would remain. 

On this subject 1 will merely express my belief that in many 
cases in densely inhabited and comparatively poor districts, 
the want of new buildings might be supplied by a better use 
of those already existing; considering the cost of erecting 
and fitting up these buildings, they are very inadequately 
employed, seldom more than six and a half, scarcely ever more 
than seven and a half hours out of the 2t. I acknowledge 
the value of keeping the children a.^ long as possible during 
the day under the eye of the master, and free from the evil 
influences to be met with in the crowded streets of large towns; 
but where, from the poverty of the neighbourhood, or any other 
cause, new buildings cannot be obtained, much more may be 
effected with those already in existence. I conceive that with 
a double set of good masters and assistants, the same building 
might be used for 11 hours each day, 12 being occupied by two 
day-schools, and two hours of the evening by an evening adult 
school, or by singing classes, See. 

According to present arrangements, the morning school 
seldom begins before nine o’clock; the afternoon ends at five, 
or a little later. The valuable hours before nine o'clock in 
the morning are lost for purposes of instruction, to the children 
of the labouring classes. 

There is nothing in their habits or their necessities to pre¬ 
vent their sending their children to the school as they do to the 
factory or to field labour, at an early hour in the morning. In 
summer, from half-past six to half-past eight, and from nine 
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to twelve.; in winter half an hour later (the interval of half art 
hour being allowed for breakfast, which many might bring 
with tjiem) would suffice for the first or early school; five hours 
of real teaching per diem, or 25 hours a week, would be enough 
for every pprpose. At Norwood, the industrial occupations 
employing two days out of,six, the average hours of instruction 
per week are under 20. The afternoon school, under a different 
set of masters, might be held from one till four, and from half¬ 
past four till half-past six. This would enable those children 
required by their parents in the morning or at other times to 
attend at the period of the day most convenient; and the large 
numbers still without instruction in populous localities would 
seem to prove that in very many cases an ample supply might 
still be gathered to one point without materially extending the 
area. There would remain for the purposes of an evening 
school two hours, from half-past seven lo half-past nine, to 
complete the 14, during which a commodious well-ventilated, 
well-situated school-building might be made useful. The 
masters having only five hours of labour in the day-school, 
would have leisure for stud}- and preparation, and might alter¬ 
nately' conduct the evening classes or lectures, adding through 
that medium to their own incomes, and to the importance, esti¬ 
mation, and pecuniary resources of the school. 

The Harp-alley School, Farringdon-strect, has added to its 
previous means of efficiency by the employment during the 
last year of an assistant and a pupil-teacher. The attendance 
varies between 150 and 200; the amount of assistance, there¬ 
fore, thus placed at the master’s disposal, is such as to enable 
good and careful teaching to be extended to all the children, 
and the result may he expected to correspond to the care with 
which every part of the school shall be brought daily under the 
influence of the superior personal instruction of the master and 
his assistants, and with the attention they may bestow on main¬ 
taining and extending their own qualifications by study', and 
the observation of such improved methods and arrangements 
as may recommend themselves to their consideration. The 
assistant superintends the lower division, consisting of about 
80, chiefly under eight years of age ; they receive from him a 
simultaneous lesson twice a day on scriptural and general 
subjects. Lesson boards are only used for teaching the letters 
and monosyllables; as soon as these preliminary difficulties are 
overcome, the further process of reading and spelling is taught 
from elementary books, which arc provided in sufficient numbers 
for the purpose. Those among them who had been at the 
school long enough to derive any benefit from it, exhibited a 
very fair degree of intelligence. The pupil-teacher takes part 
with the master in the instruction of the middle and upper 
divisions; the former, though not distinctly marked by name, 
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is sufficiently indicated in schools which arc carefully taught, 
as comprising those who are in a state of fair progression 
from the earliest rudiments to such a degree of intelligence 
and skill in reading as places them under the more immediate 
care of the master. In this school I found the middle section 
in a tolerably progressive state, considering the time that the 
additional assistance had been available. 

The fluctuations in this division were said to be great, and 
many who had attended but a short time were very backward, 
and therefore misplaced. But the minds of those who had 
been in steady attendance from six to twelve months had been to 
a certain .extent unfolded; they showed some capacity of ex¬ 
pressing their ideas; possessed a fair foundation of the New 
Testament history, and were making successful^efforts at 
reading the short sentences of their lesson-books. Of these 
each boy had one, which he was taught to value; each word, 
and each lesson, was explained, read, and then spelt. This 
portion of the school, however, seemed to be left rather too 
much to the monitors, and therefore exhibited deficiencies 
which a more proportionate share of teaching from the master 
or assistant would probably correct. The upper division, con¬ 
sisting of about 50 boys, and enjoying more of the advantage 
of the members’ personal teaching, appeared to be much more 
advanced than those immediately below them, though differing 
little in age or in the time of their attendance at the school. 
They read with apparent interest and intelligence the books of 
the Irish Commissioners, and seemed to have some suitable 
knowledge of the common subjects of elementary instruction. 
Attention was paid to giving them an acquaintance with 
language, care being taken to habituate them to seek for clear 
ideas from what they read, and to express those ideas cor¬ 
rectly in their own words. Drawing forms a regular part of 
the school business, being first taught on the slate. A 
drawing-master attends twice a week. The elements of me¬ 
chanics are also taught by the aid of a set of models of the 
mechanical powers. Both these subjects have a useful refer¬ 
ence to the probable occupation of many of these children in 
the various branches of mechanical industry. Singing by note 
is making satisfactory progress. A school library has been 
provided “ for the use of the most deserving, and also a col¬ 
lection of books called the Master’s Library, capable of opening 
nejv sources of instruction to the master, and through him to 
the school at large.” The boys who attend the drawing-class 
pay part of the expense; separate subscriptions also are made 
towards a fund for providing the additional assistants. Con¬ 
tributions of a guinea a year are given by some of the parents 
who desire that their children should have the benefit of the 
instruction afforded in their school, but whose circumstances 
dispose them to accept it only on the terms of making a higher 
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than (he usual payment. These indications of confidence and 
valuable co-operation hold out encouragement to the further 
prosecution and gradual perfecting of those measures of im¬ 
provement which havo been satisfactorily commenced by the 
master, with the aid and sanction of the supporters of this 
school. 

The Royal British Institution, Tabernacle row. City-road, 
though not yet conducted on the principle adhered to in those 
above mentioned, namely, that of providing a proper supply 
of teachers in proportion to the numbers to be taught, requires 
to be noticed in this place, inasmuch as the contrary principle, 
that of endeavouring to teach 200 boys and upwards by one 
master with the aid of monitors, is there acted upon under 
circumstances giving it an unusual chance of success. 

There were on the books on the 10th February of this 
year, 45(5 boys between six and seven years of age. The 
average attendance was at the time reduced to somewhat be¬ 
low 400, by prevalent illness and the pressure of temporary 
distress. 

The labour of teaching those was divided between the 
master and an assistant, at the rate consequently of about 200 
to each. The master possessed qualifications for his office 
beyond those usually found in the masters of popular schools. 
He had obtained some acquaintance with the classics and 
other branches of instruction at the London University, and by 
subsequent study, lie had availed himself of opportunities of 
observing the methods pursued at. the Edinburgh Sessional 
School, at the schools of the Irish Board of Education, and 
elsewhere, and he had had the experience of about 10 years 
as a teacher. His assistant, who had received instruction at 
the Central School of the British and Foreign Society, ap¬ 
peared to possess the zeal and intelligence requisite for the 
effective discharge of his duties. The building, which has 
been converted at much expense to the liberal supporters 
of this institution from other purposes to that of a school-room, 
is of unusually large dimensions, being 80 feet by 50, and 
about 40 high. The desks are so placed as to leave a wide 
passage up the centre of the room, and another on each side; 
there is also an interval between each two, in which the 
respective drafts are ranged with ease, when they are moved 
from their desks; and the passages being thus left free, the 
monitor or assistant can proceed readily from one draft or 
one part of the school to the other without creating inter¬ 
ruption. 

The supply of books, maps, black boards, and other ap¬ 
paratus, though not abundant, was not below what is found in 
the majority of schools. A satisfactory tone of discipline 
seemed to prevail. Everything proceeded with quiet regu¬ 
larity, no change of occupation in a part producing disturbance 
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to the rest; and no one in teaching, reading, or conversing, 
or answering questions, elevating the voice above the natural 
tone. The simultaneous method was practised daily in con¬ 
junction with the monitorial. The collective lessons on the 
former method were given l>y the master and assistant, and 
whatever was left to be taught by the monitors was tested and 
examined into twice a week. These advantages had developed 
in certain parts of the school and in certain departments of in¬ 
struction an activity of mind and accuracy which were cre¬ 
ditable. Nevertheless it was impossible not to observe a 
great deal that was imperfect; and the master was of opinion 
that, considering the very early age of the monitors, and the 
extreme ignorance of most of the children on entering the 
school, it would require the services of two more assistants or 
well prepared yiupil-teachers to do justice to so large a number, 
by carrying forward each department of elementary instruction 
with proper regularity, precision, and despatch. 

The younger classes, comprising about 130 children, for 
whom the infant-school methods would have been more appro¬ 
priate, received one hour of simultaneous instruction daily. 
They were also taught the Lord’s Prayer and the Command¬ 
ments, care being taken that the repetition of these wms 
accompanied with a due sense of their import. The middle 
portion of the school was making progress in reading from the 
Second book of the British and Foreign Society. 

In other respects but little advance had been made in ibis 
and the lower dnision. The master stated that the majority 
of these children came to him with intellects deadened either 
by neglect or by previous bad teaching, and without the 
apparent capacity of exhibiting the least exercise of thought: 
of this 1 had occasion to observe numerous instances. Boys of 
nine to eleven years of age, capable of reading, though imper¬ 
fectly, and having been a short time at this school, were only 
able to repeat the few particulars of x-cligious instruction 
which the master had had time to convey into their minds; 
showing some sense of the attributes of God, of His works, 
of their own nature, of sin, and of redemption, but beyond this 
they seemed ignorant of every fact of Scripture. His first 
object was to excite in them activity of mind, and to lead them 
to exert it on the subjects on which they were addressed, by 
calling forth an expression of their own ideas; in the same 
manner to habituate them to associate meaning with the 
words they read, and to make them value their book for the 
sake of what it was the means of communicating, 

The deficiency which seemed most to pervade this portion of 
the school was in the arithmetic, neither the classes nor their 
monitors being able to explain the principles of notation, or 
those of the common rules they were engaged in working. 

The upper division, consisting of about 90 boys, receive two 
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simultaneous lessons daily, of an hour each, on scriptural and 
general subjects, from the master or assistant. They read 
well. Some who were tried wrote accurately from dictation. 
They had made some little progress in grammar and etymo¬ 
logy, the latter of which had recently been entered upon. A 
few were able to draw maps and simple figures on slates with 
tolerable skill. They were imperfect in their acquaintance 
with Scripture, and but little advanced in ciphering. They 
received occasionally a familiar lecture on the more prominent 
facts of English history, accompanied with the dates of the 
leading epochs. The master had felt the importance of 
accustoming the child’s mind at an early age to attach the 
events it hears of to their proper epoch and place in the stream 
of time. The general want of all attention to this point is the 
cause of the grotesque confusion in which so commonly the 
historical incidents, whatever they may be, that a child has 
heard of, are ranged in its memory. It is not answerable for' 
the error of classing together persons and facts which are sepa¬ 
rated bv centuries. In all probability they were so united in 
some of its consecutive lessons, and no pains had been taken 
to assign them to their proper place, still less to associate 
them together as clear and well-defined steps in the connected 
train of history. But in order that it might comprehend 
accurately, and be able as it were to picture to itself any 
distant point of time, it is essential that it should first have 
been taught to embrace short periods within the limited 
boundary of its own experience. From thence, by a further 
exercise of imagination, it may be led step by step to extend 
its horizon in the past. Boys of 12 and 13 at this school, as 
elsewhere, were found without the least knowledge of the 
order of events, though not ignorant of the events themselves, 
and in other respects tolerably well informed and intelligent. 
Probably six or eight leading facts, with their dates, between 
the present time and the birth of our Saviour, and as many 
from that epoch to the creation, written with wide intervals 
and placed conspicuously before the class at each historical 
lesson, would suffice as a frame-work within which all the 
more important persons and events subsequently read of 
might be noted down, with a better chance of being remem¬ 
bered connectedly, and therefore with more useful effect.* The 
skill of the master of this school in conducting the details of 
instruction andj,he general acquirements and abilities which he 
is able to .bring to bear on the important work of unfolding the 
faculties and regulating the moral character of those com¬ 
mitted to his charge, will cause him to improve upon the 
results at present exhibited ; but there can be but little 


* Since this was'wiitten I perceive that a useful introduction to chronology has been 
published by the Rev. John Sinclair. 
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doubt of the correctness of the opinion to which his experience 
lias led him, that in order to deal effectually with so large a 
body of children, carrying throughout the entire school that 
minute personal care and supervision necessary to reach every 
mind and act upon every disposition, more assistance is requi¬ 
site than that which he has now at command 

I regret to say, that of the remaining 32 boys’ schools 
which I examined, I found all but a very few in various 
stages of mediocrity. For this many causes may be assigned. 

1 cannot assert that in more than three or four instances 
it appeared to arise either from the neglect or the com¬ 
plete incapacity of the master. I am happy to bear my 
testimony generally to the earnest sense of responsibility 
under which by far the greater number of the respectable 
body of masters seemed to feel themselves placed, in having 
undertaken to discharge the important duties confided to 
them. Their acquirements, as far as a limited opportunity of 
observation could enable me to judge, appeared to be, if not 
as great as could be wished, at least sufficient for what has 
been hitherto demanded of them, with, for the most part, the 
ability and the inclination to make further acquisitions, both 
as regards the subjects to be taught and the art of teaching. 
The deficiencies observable in their schools are traceable, to a 
great extent, ,to circumstances beyond their control. In all 
that depended upon their personal character and influence, I 
saw much that was satisfactory. The discipline was main¬ 
tained without the least appearance of harshness. In those of 
their pupils, the comparatively few indeed, at each school, who 
had made progress sufficient to be able to read with intelli¬ 
gence, there seemed to be evidence that a desire of improve¬ 
ment had been awakened; and however low the standard of 
intellectual acquirement in the school generally, and in all the 
inferior divisions of it in particular, might often be, it is not to 
be overlooked that much valuable influence must naturally be 
exercised by masters of this kind on the class of children they 
have to deal with, towards the formation of habits of order and 
regularity, obedience, propriety of conduct and self-command, 
and the various other elements of useful and virtuous character. 

In order that men fully possessed of the requisites for a duty 
so important may be induced to devote themselves to this 
sphere of employment, it is necessary that it should hold out 
to them a reasonable remuneration. For this* they are at 
present obliged to look chiefly, in most cases exclusively, to 
the weekly payment of the children. They are, therefore, 
tempted to extend the numbers at the risk of the efficiency of 
the school. In many more than half of the schools in question, 
the numbers which the master undertakes to teach are out of 
all proportion to his power of teaching them well. He is also 
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under the further temptation of bestowing: an undue quantity 
of time and attention upon his best and cleverest pupils, to 
serve as examples of what lie is able to effect, and in these he 
takes a very natural pride. The rest, the comparatively dull, 
those suffering <from frequent change of schools, from domestic 
neglect or indifference, those whose opening faculties cannot 
receive all the aid, or their dispositions all the useful regulation 
that might be hoped for from parental care, were found gene¬ 
rally to be in a state of great backwardness in proportion to 
their age. and also often in proportion to the time they had 
been at individual schools. Many instances came under my 
notice, of boys from 9 to 11 years old. who were said to have 
attended particular schools with tolerable regularity, who were 
unable to read with correctness or apparent intelligence, or, 
though showing no signs of general incapacity, at all able to 
give an accurate account of what they had read, or had been 
taught, or rather told. They were at those ages strong enough 
very soon to leave school altogether, and therefore not likely, 
even if they arrived at the upper division at all, to remain there 
a sufficient time to profit much by the more continuous and 
ample share of the master's attention which they would then 
receive. That they had been so long in making their way to 
that point, must, with every fair allowance for other causes, be 
attributed in a great degree to the small quantity of the 
master’s special attention and instruction in which they par¬ 
ticipate while they continue in the lower divisions of these 
schools. Children in this condition are not as far advanced at 
the age of 10 and 11, as under proper care they would be at 
8 or 9. For the time thus unduly occupied in getting through 
the merest rudiments, the parent is taxed to the amount of the 
school fees, and the child suffers by being launched into the 
employments of life with less preparation than it ought to have 
received, considering the period of its attendance at school. 

The imperfect assistance which the masters receive from 
their class of monitors is among their most prominent dif¬ 
ficulties, and was, as has been before stated, almost universally 
referred to as one of the chief causes of the slow progress and 
of the deficiencies exhibited in the lower parts of their school. 
I cannot say that 1 observed among the monitors in general 
more than a very slender capacity to maintain authority and 
attention while teaching, and still less to give anything of an 
intellectual character to the work they were intrusted with. 
For this they were in most cast s too young, or, with but few 
exceptions, too little instructed. Exertions are made to bring 
forward a succession, by giving extra lessons to them out of 
school hours, but the common statement of the masters was, 
that they were no sooner becoming useful than they were found 
to leave the school for some employment. 
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The fluctuations constantly taking place among the children 
attending these schools jarcre complained of as adding to the 
difficulties and obstructions which the masters have to en¬ 
counter, by interfering with regularity of classification and 
progress. Some allowance may perhaps be seasonably made 
on behalf of the divided attention which this may occasion, and 
the constant necessity of recurring to the most elementary 
points. The fluctuations are undoubtedly in many cases very 
great, and of this the following instance may be taken as an 
average example. In a well-supported school, the average 
attendance at which was 100, there passed through it in the 
course of last year 102 :— 


Of these S3 stayed less than 1 month. 
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In this case it appears that two-thirds remained at the school 
less than six months. 

Of 17 schools, in which the point could be accurately ascer¬ 
tained from their registers, 

In 7 the total number had changed once in about 1 year. 

10 months. 

9 „ 

8 

6 ., 


17 



A large portion of these fluctuations arises from the frequent 
change of residence of the parents; I found it amount m 
several cases to 20 and 2,3 per cent. 

Often also while a child is considered to belong to a school, 
its attendance is lar from being continuous; it is frequently 
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interrupted for One or more days together, as there way he a 
casual demand by its parents for its services, often from a less 
reasonable cause. 

By these interruptions much ground is lost, and they very 
often have almupt to begin again. Such circumstances must 
be taken into consideration in any estimate of the general pro¬ 
ficiency of these schools. I believe they will usually be found 
to be less in operation in proportion to the merit of the school, 
and the confidence it is able to inspire. The experience of the 
Abbey-street School seems to'lead to this conclusion, the fluc¬ 
tuations having diminished greatly in its second year, when the 
nature of the instruction given there had become better known. 

In its first year, of 532 boys who passed through it, only 51 
remained six months and upwards; while in its second, 363 
boys left it during the year, of whom 182, or one-half, remained 
upwards of six months. 

The depressing effect of want of proper light and ventilation, 
both upon masters and children, must be sensibly felt in at 
least 17 out of the 35 boys’ schools now under consideration ; 
nine of these are under chapels, consequently below the level 
of the street, the .only access to them being by means of the 
steps leading into a narrow area at the basement. In two of 
these localities the circulation of air and the access of light had 
been improved by the removal of a few boards of the floor of 
the chapel above. 

It could not be expected that there could be much choice 
of situation in the central districts of the metropolis for build¬ 
ings designed far the education of the humbler classes; conse¬ 
quently, with few exceptions, they are without any adjoining 
space capable of being used for the purposes of the recreation 
or assembling of the children out of school hours. Three 
only possess proper play-grounds, and those are attached to 
schools situated near the circumference of this wide circle. 
The general want of this valuable accessory is much felt by 
the masters.* 

In about two-thirds of these schools, books were used con¬ 
veying general information. In 12 of them they were exclu¬ 
sively the publications of the British and Foreign Society. 
In three more, these were united with the books of the Irish 
Commissioners. In eight, the latter had been introduced, 
either alone or with those of the Edinburgh Sessional School, 
of Chambers and others. But though in use, I seldom found 
that they had been provided in sufficient number to supply the 
wants of the entire school. The maps also were in most cases 


* I have met with an instance in which a school-building had a Hat roof given it, 
to serve the purpose of a play-ground. The loof was covered with asphalte. A high 
railing ran round, to which creeping slnuhs were trained, glowing in wooden boxer, in 
which were also various (lowers. 
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too small for general utility. I did not observe that additions 
of any value had been made to the ordinary apparatus except 
in six schools. The best of these consisted of geometrical and 
mechanical models, boxes of objects to illustrate lessons, and 
terrestrial globes. The possession however o£ books and other 
facilities was in very many cases far from implying a skilful 
mode of using them, the errors under which head will be ad¬ 
verted to more particularly in a following page. 

It does not admit of question that frequent and regular 
visits to a school by some of its promoters are among the most 
important means of maintaining its efficiency. To tne parents 
it is a guarantee that the interests of their children are not 
neglected, and it tends to give support to the authority of the 
master. Superintendence of this kind is rather the exception 
than the rule, as regards these schools; but where I found it to 
exist it was in every case appareut in the spirit, zeal, and dili¬ 
gence with which the management was conducted, and the 
more intimate and useful relations that seemed to have been 
established between the school and the humbler classes of 
residents in the neighbourhood. And considering the avoca¬ 
tions of trade and commerce which occupy by far the greater 
number of persons supporting these schools, the systematic 
devotion of time and attention to their welfare cannot be 
passed by, wherever it is found, without due acknowledgment 
of its value. Perhaps by causing registers of progress to be 
more generally and accurately kept, their superintendence 
would often be more effectual. By an exact entry of the day 
on which each child was placed in its class, or commenced any 
subject of instruction, and the date of its removal to a higher, 
the relative progress is seen at a glance, the work of occasional 
examination facilitated, any instances of neglect readily dis¬ 
covered, and when the register is placed where it can be easily 
referred to, a stimulus is given to all. When brought to the 
notice of the parents, it gives them the means of perceiving 
clearly the effect upon their children of irregularity of attend¬ 
ance or other causes that may have delayed their progress. 
I add an example of what is intended, from the form now in 
use in the junior school, Greenwich Hospital. 
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If (lie defects apparent in these several schools may be attri¬ 
buted in part to causes beyond the master’s influence, it cannot 
be denied that they have their source also, in many cases, in 
the imperfect preparation of the masters for the difficult task 
of teaching. Whatever may be the merits of a routine or a 
system, of any aids, literary or mechanical, which use has ren¬ 
dered familiar, it is plain that they do not supersede the 
necessity of a constant exercise of sound judgment and reflec¬ 
tion in directing their application. When they arc considered 
not as hints for general guidance, but as rules to be servilely 
followed, their spirit disappears, and they become stumbling- 
blocks and obstructions. The manifest absence, in many 
instances, of any clear view of the reasons for, and the object 
of, particular arrangements and methods, and the frequent 
misuse of their common instruments of instruction, the lesson- 
boards, books, &c., made it clear that many considerations 
which should be constantly before the minds of teachers were 
often wanting; to be acquired only by a wider range of study, 
and by a larger acquaintance with the principles on which the 
right development of the faculties and the proper disciplining 
of the affections and dispositions of childhood depend, than 
they have yet, except in a few cases, thought it necessary to 
bring to the work. The idea of a properly-trained master 
must include more than the habitual use of particular methods. 
He must be expected to possess a full command over the 
subject-matter of his instruction, and a greater amount of 
knowledge than lie may be generally called upon to use; and 
he will avail himself of these stores most successfully', when, to 
a familiarity with the best methods, and to the more common 
qualifications lor bis duties, he has added some study of the 
general principles applicable to all teaching, and which will be 
found to assist him in the practice of the by no means easy art 
which he professes.* 

As regards their progress, the children of these schools may 
be classed in two divisions, which may be designated as upper 
and lower. The upper receives the greater share of the per¬ 
sonal instruction of the master, the lower being chiefly in¬ 
trusted to the monitors. The lower consists in general of 
about two-thirds of the whole, and comprises all ages, from 

4 The more getioinl acquaintance here adverted to must, ns lias been long since 
pointed out, be based on “ an acquaintance with the general principles of our nature, and 
of the laws which regulate their operation."—Dngald Stewart. An intelligent school¬ 
master would derive benefit from n perusal of much that is container! ill the small 
' olnme, by Dr. Abercrombie, on the Intellectual Powers, ami in Combe’s Physiology 
of Health and Education. Also, in addition to the manuals and other works more 
commonly possessed by masters desirous of an enlarged acquaintance with their duties, 
Hr. llibei's Life of Pestalozzi, and a small publication, entitled, “ What De Pelleo- 
hergh has done for Education,” would lie usefully referred to; also, “ Letters on the 
Institutes of Do Fcllcnbergb, by a Parent.” Jamgmau & Co. 
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four to five to about ten 'and eleven; these are taught to spell 
and read, to write and cipher. The rows of unconnected words 
upon the spelling-boards arc supposed to be explained apd 
illustrated by the monitors, aided sometimes by alist of analo¬ 
gous and explanatory sentences, printed, or written out by the 
master. It did not seem that a process, naturally irksome 1 to 
a child’s mind, was much facilitated by thih method. Mafiy 
of the words n ere quite alien to the experience of children, and 
their attention seemed very soon fatigued by being called 
rapidly from one subject to another, without time to rest upon 
or follow out any idea suggested to them. Some very good- 
natured attempts to make spelling pleasant, by means of 
chanting, seemed to lead more directly to rote-like repetitions. 
The reading in the lower divisions consists generally of Scrip¬ 
ture extracts, placed before the children, not with reference to 
any connected train of historical instruction, but according 
to the number of sjllables composing the words of the sentence. 
I observed among them several instances of figurative lan¬ 
guage, together with words and forms of expression very diffi¬ 
cult for a child to follow. I very rarely found that the moni¬ 
tors, when appealed to, could explain even the simpler expres¬ 
sions. The very slight degree of comprehension of meaning 
usually exhibited in these lower. divisions, even* by children 
who could pronounce the words fluently, seemed to indicate a 
habit of mere mechanical reading, without effort to associate 
the sense. When the early lessons are thus hopelessly diffi¬ 
cult, when they are selected solely from Scripture subjocts, and 
given in a manner little adapted to the tender capacity of 
childhood, ministering little to its curiosity, and having little 
reference to the opening world around it, the process must 
necessarily be repugnant, as conveying fragmentary ideas, or 
none at all, and the progress slow in proportion. In the 
course of teaching, the master proceeds alternate^ fo each 
small section under its monitor, to examine, direct, and explain, 
but seldom for more than 10 minutes at a time, twice a-day. 
It may be expected that not much can be conveyed m that 
short space, and that the impression, whatever it is, will be 
fugitive. 

In the lower sections of many of them the children are so 
young that they are fit only for the infant-system teaching; 
this had been partially introduced into a few, and with it con¬ 
sequently something of the collective method. In the rcit, the 
only instruction addressed to the lower divisions, collectively, 
is given to them in common, and at the same time with the 
upper, and consists chiefly in the reading of portions of the 
Scripture by the master, daily, on tho assembling of the school, 
wirh, occasionally, subsequent questioning and explanation: 
this and reading from'the lesson-boards and in the Bible in 
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classes are the usual modes of imparting Scriptural information. 
In all these schools I observed so many children in the lower 
divisions, apparently of an age soon to be taken away altogether, 
that my attention was much directed to them, with a view to 
ascertain especially what their acquaintance was with the ele¬ 
mentary truths of Scripture, the subject which was in many 
instances the only one on which it was professed that they 
were instructed at all, with the exception of writing and cipher¬ 
ing, I foupd it in almost every case extremely deficient, and 
I cannot add that the deficiency was always confined to the 
lower divisions. Often where it was shown to exist, irregu¬ 
larity of attendance may be accepted as the mode of accounting 
for it; but in numerous instances children were foiyid of 10, 
11, and 12 years of age and upwards, who had been from two 
to six years under instruction in day and Sunday-schools, yet 
whose ignorance was great and lamentable on this the most 
prominent, often the only, subject to which their minds are 
directed. I found the deficiency most marked in the largest 
schools, where monitors alone assisted the master; and among 
these larger schools as compared with each other, there w as a 
difference observable in the upper divisions, in their progress 
and intelligence, but scarcely any in the lower. This must be 
attributable in a great degree to their not being sufficiently 
acquainted with the language in which they are addressed, or 
which they are in the habit of reading. To the children of 
other ranks in life, the spoken language, with which they are 
familiar from infancy, leads them more readily towards an 
acquaintance with the written; but to the children of the 
humbler classes, the written language presents itself at first 
almost in the guise of an unknown tongue. In teaching chil¬ 
dren of these classes it is not sufficient that explanations of 
individual words in a sentence be given, it must often .be 
necessary to alter the construction, to reduce figurative to 
literal expressions, and to present the idea in a simple form, 
before it can be recognized when again represented in the lan¬ 
guage of the book. The power and the patience to do this 
can hardly be expected from young monitors of 10 and 12years 
of age, teaching young children of 8 and 11, and it would 
appear that their masters too often take for granted that words 
read to or repeated by the children convey a true and clear 
impression to their minds. 

The state of ignorance in which I found so many children of 
the above named ages (between 9 and 12) in the lower divi¬ 
sions of these schools, though they had attended for some 
years both day and Sunday-schools, proves that they can have 
received very little instruction at home, and that their parents 
omit to ascertain the result of any that they may seek for else¬ 
where. It was stated by many of the masters that the chief 
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anxiety expressed by most of the parents was that their chil¬ 
dren should be taught to read, write, and cipher, and that 
as expeditiously as possible; the power of understanding 
what they read is either supposed to be included or presumed 
to follow. This manifestly falls short of what is intended 
by those who are disposed to assist in supporting schools 
of moderate payments for the benefit of the lower orders. 
Some religious impressions, some notions of moral duty and 
responsibility, some valuable lessons of orderly habits and duo 
submission to authority can scarcely fail to be received from 
the teaching, example and influence of their master, even in 
the short time that the majority of the children are in the way 
of profiting by it; but there can be little security for the duration 
of any such effects, unless sound and certain impressions have 
been made upon the understanding, through a reasonable and 
appropriate knowledge of language; and where this has not 
been effected, their minds must in most eases receive their 
first development after they have passed beyond the sphere 
of these influences, and are left to take their own course. In 
addition to the imperfect manner in which the staple of their 
instruction, the elementary truths of the Bible, had been fixed 
in their memories, the absence of all acquaintance with the 
commoner points of knowledge suitable to their years was very 
marked; the little that appeared to be known on these sub¬ 
jects was confined chiefly to those comparatively few monitors 
who had been some time with the master. - Having the benefit 
of the larger portion of his attention during the school hours, 
and also an extra h.our devoted to them daily', their faculties 
are unfolded ^though seldom, as far as I observed, to the 
extent proportionate to their age, and the length of time they 
had been under., instruction in various schools), they begin to 
read with expression and intelligence, and to acquire a taste 
for further progress. This is judiciously encouraged by the 
establishment of school libraries, which I found, in 18 out of 
35 schools, supported frequently by a small weekly subscrip¬ 
tion of the monitors themselves. I cannot, however, say that 
the average acquirement which I had opportunities of witness¬ 
ing was otherwise than very slight and superficial. Some little 
was usually known of grammar ; very little of etymology ; of 
geography, seldom more than the great outlines, and very 
rarely anything of the various nations of the earth, and their 
physical and social condition. A sense of self-interest seemed 
to dispose them,to attend willingly to arithmetic. Occasion¬ 
ally some little insight was given into generfft history, and' 
also into the simple rudiments of natural history and natural 
philosophy, but in a manner very fragmentary and insufficient. 
Drawing was cultivated to a slight extent in 12 of these schools; 
not, however, on the principle of copying from the real object, or 
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by any .method well adapted to the purposes of the mechanic. 
In -12 also, vocal music was taught by note, in the rest by ear, 
always with' a pleasing result. To many of the masters, tho 
attempt to teach some of the subjects above enumerated 
Seemed somewhat new. Many, following literally the elemen¬ 
tary book which was their guide, embarrassed the memory of 
their pupils with details pro-supposing more acquaintance with 
the subject than had been imparted. By others, no one sub¬ 
ject was pursued wifh sufficient method and fulness to lay any 
sound foundation for after acquirement. 

i It is now necessary to exhibit some details relating to par¬ 
ticular cases. I enter upon this part of the subject with re¬ 
luctance, and with an acknowledgment of the possibility of my 
having been led to form an estimate inclining too much to the 
disadvantageous side. I am aware that in many instances the 
circumstance of a real investigation into the modes of teaching, 
and the results attained, may, from its novelty alone, have 
created an anxiety that would tend to deprive the favourable 
features, whatever they were, of their due prominence. I did 
not omit to keep in view this possible source of erroneous 
judgment, and endeavoured, as far as circumstances permitted, 
to obviate its cause. I in general requested the master or 
some member of the school committee acquainted with the 
state of acquirements in the school, to show me, by the questions 
he proposed to each class, what he considered the extent of 
their respective progress. When this was done by the master 
readily and freely, and by the monitors in their accustomed 
manner, it betokened a proper confidence in their possession of 
the knowledge they were employed in imparting toothers; it 
also better enabled me to form some opinion of the general 
mode of conducting the instruction of the school. Without an 
opportunity of observing this point, a visit of inspection is 
manifestly incomplete. Its object is to sec what are the 
ordinary means employed, quite as much as to note the results 
that may chance to be exhibited at the time. The latter may 
ho affected at the moment l>y accidental circumstances; the 
former is the permanently acting cause either of success or of 
inefficiency, and it is therefore of importance that it should be 
brought under review. When the Usual mode of teaching was 
exhibited with effort, and apparent reluctance, the real defects 
generally were, or seemed to be, greatest. Having observed 
the methods pursued, and after, in most cases, noticing’tlie 
kind of questions proposed by the master or monitor to tho 
classes, 1 carricdPtnem further, if necessary, and endeavoured 
to ascertain whether the answers given were accompanied by 
the understanding, or were mere repetitions by rote. Also, in 
proceeding to detail particular instances, I feel it incumbent 
upon mo to. add, that I do not overlook the danger that there 
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may Bo of conveying, under them, impressions that may bo too 
general in their character. I have, however, endeavoured to 
select such only as I deemed more or less representatives of a 
class;* and I do not see that 1 can fully discharge the duty 
I have undertaken, unless, in addition to the more general 
statements and conclusions above given, I proceed to represent 
to their Lordships some of the plain facts on which those con¬ 
clusions are founded, and which, perhaps, alone can lead to a 
correct estimate of the various phases under which the attempts 
now making on behalf of tho elementary instruction of the 
labouring classes present themselves in these schools. 

Not ex on Schools r i sited. 

No. 2.f—In this school there had been five masters in three 
years; the present master had been there three months, It 
was stated that previous ones had left it “ for better specu¬ 
lations, having hoped to make a better thing of this than they 
found they were able to do." The master found the school 
“ in great disorder had not yet “ brought it into discipline;” 
neither the monitors nor himself able to maintain the requisite 
order and quiet. Of lot) (the average attendance), 100 were 
left to the monitors ; with the exception of the Scriptural lessons 
in the morning, 120 read only from the easier lesson-boards; 
the remaining 30 very backward. Six could answer some 
simple Scriptural questions pretty fairly, the rest not at all : 
some of these (from one to two years at the school) read 
without the least reference to the sense; no knowledge of 
geography or grammar, very little of arithmetic ; wiiting bad. 
Monitors (average age 13) were desired to question their 
classes on what they are reading ; put questions on some of the 
words of the sentence (not always accurately read), and wgre 
answered in the remainder, the question and the answer being 
apparently equally unintelligible to both parties. The present 
master and the school committee are very anxious to improve 
this school, the deficiencies of which <fre manifest. 

No. 3.—In eight years this school has had five* masters. 
The average attendance is 210; there were present ISO: of 
these, 140 were reading from lesson-boards only, and were in¬ 
structed chiefly by monitors. The 30 or 40 hoys of the highest 
elass were employed in this capacity, the average age of the 

* Two or three special cases will he easily recognised. 

j- The list given in the Appendix contains the names ami situation of each school 
here designated by a number, witli the addresses of somo of the members of the school 
committee of each, for their information, and for tliat of their JLurdsIiijtt, the Com¬ 
mittee of Cuuucil. 

[I have cancelled my remarks on School No. 1, the committee of that school having 
recently communicated to me the fact of their previous master liaving, just prior to my 
visit, “ taken away nearly every boy of any proficiency tu^a new school.” Some 
inaccuracies of printing in the folio Edition of this Henort, printed by order of the 
House of Commons, 29 April 1948, had also escaped notlCcjegarding that school.} . 
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1£ oldest being nine years: they had been at the school on an 
average about one year each. In teaching tlxeir classes spelling, 
they were furnished with manuscript explanation* by the 
master; but these were very imperfectly used, the “ meaning” 
being in general repeated by rote, and conveying no real idea. 
Some of the monitors were asked to illustrate the meanings 
given by familiar objects round them, but could not. Er.gr. : 
“ Evident,” meaning written, “ that you can see “ tell me 
something that is evidentno answer. “ Show me something 
that is evidentno answer. Tried with other simple words, 
the manuscript meanings of which they held in their hands, but 
with the like result. The majority of these monitors had a 
very indifferent knowledge of language, and therefore a very 
imperfect recollection of what they had been reading in 
the book. The six first boys could read decently', and could 
explain the words they met with and express their thoughts; 
they had also some acquaintance with scriptural and English 
history, and with geography. A few of the elder ones could 
draw. The general progress in arithmetic was slight. 

No. 4.—This school, built by aid from the public grant, and 
conveniently situated for the population of Bethnal-green and 
Spitalfields, was opened in April. When I visited it in Sep¬ 
tember, the attendance was steadily increasing, but the fluc¬ 
tuations were very great, the entire number having been 
changed rather more than once since its commencement. The 
master stated that the continued influx of new scholars, in a 
state of complete ignorance, and totally unaccustomed to 
restraint of any kind, had made it difficult to teacli them any¬ 
thing : his chief attention was engaged in reducing them to 
something like discipline. When they first come, they have 
no notions of order or propriety of behaviour, or obedience. 
They are also savage and violent to each other: a member of 
the committee observed, that it was the first time he had been 
there without seeing violent attacks in the school by- boys on 
each other; the novelty of the presence of strangers operated 
perhaps as a restraint. It required time for the mild yet firm 
treatment of the master to influence them. As soon as they 
began to feel that their relation with him was not one of war ; 
that their violence towards each other was not repressed by 
personal violence inflicted on themselves, according to their 
expectations and to their experience elsewhere; when they 
began to have an idea of duties, and the reasons for them, to 
which they weft before strangers, and found that their master 
had no object but to do them good, they seemed to yield 
gradually to, and to second, the efforts for their improvement. 
A few of those-who had remained longest were examined, and 
it appeared that they had retaiued pretty well the little they 
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had vet learned. Two of the most advanced were 11 years 
old and upwards, one was 13, and three between 11 andl2; 
others acting as monitors were about 10. Three already went 
to work occasionally—all would go soon. None of them could 
read correctly; and the sum of what had been fixed in their 
memories, so as to produce any clear ideas, consisted of very 
little more than the contents of the few first chapters of St. 
Matthew. The same few individuals, to whose personal and pecu¬ 
niary exertions this school-house owes its existence, have also 
been enabled to open hired rooms in three other localities. The 
amount of instruction offered in these small schools is moderate, 
but such nevertheless as, together with the influence exercised 
by respectable teachers, could not fail to be of value. None of 
them were full: the required payment of 2d. per week pro- 
’ bably excludes many in a neighbourhood were employment is 
so precarious. This, and not seldom also the neglect of 
parents, may be the cause that many children may be seen in 
the narrow’, undrained, and noisome streets of this district, 
growing up in idleness and ignorance, in preparation only, 
after the lapse of a few \ cars, to swell the lists of the impro¬ 
vident, the criminal, and the destitute. 

A special report on the expenditure incurred at this school, 
and on an application for further aid, is forwarded herewith. 

No'. 5.—Present, 13.1. All but 10 exercised in spelling 
words of (wo syllables only. Many who had been at the 
school two and three years, and were between 11 and 12 years 
old, unable to give meanings' of simple words, as “ venom," 
“acid:” monitors unable to explain them. Twenty read and 
wTote decently ; had some little acquaintance with ihc Scrip¬ 
tures, and knew the first rules of arithmetic ; little more was 
attempted. Some older monitors ltad lately left the school. 
The master’s attention was given chiefly to the twenty or thirty 
most advanced boys. According to the representation of the 
member of the committee, who bad given his personal attention 
to the school for twenty-five years, no instance had come within 
his knowledge of a boy who had been brought up there turning 
out ill. Whatever may have been the influences of a higher 
kind, proceeding from the advice and example of the master, 
and from the long continued care and superintendence of one 
or two members of the committee, the common work of teach¬ 
ing was .at a low ebb at the period of my visit. 

I have staled in a special report the circumstances relating 
to the school building, in reference to an application for aid 
from the public grant. " 

No. 0.—Present, 110. The whole school changed about 
once in five months; held in a room under the chapel, very ill 
ventilated; children chiefly from four to eight years old; no 
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books used, lesson-boards only. Among the words read by 
the most advanced, were, “ firm,” “ firmament,” “ solid,” 
‘■liquid,” “wool,” “cotton,” “transparent,” “county.” They 
could not show that any idea was conveyed to their minds by 
these words. They seemed to have some notion of the ele¬ 
mentary principles of Christian belief, and displayed a confi¬ 
dence in, and a regard for, their master. But little was pro¬ 
fessed to be taught beyond the elements of reading, writing, 
and the first rules of arithmetic. 

No. 7.—Present, 19o. Very little intellectual progress was 
discoverable in any of those except the forty-first. Boys of 
nine and eleven, in the* lower classes, were merely mastering 
the mechanical difficulties of reading; neither the^ nor the 
monitors teaching them seemed to have any pretensions to 
understand the words they were spelling. As the whole, 
numbers change once in about seven months, many must 
leave the school in a very low state of intelligence. Of the 
forty mqnitors, many read and wrote well, Were advanced 
in ciphering, and had some skill in mental arithmetic. They 
were from*eleven to fourteen years of age, and had been from 
three to five years at the school. Their Scriptural and general 
knowledge was slight, and the latter inaccurate. They could 
repeat some of the leading facts of the history of England. 
In geography, even in that of this country, they were deficient, 
and had learnt very little of grammar. A few were able to 
draw very fairly, and singing had been cultivated with some 
care. The zeal of the master, and the active superintendence 
of members of flic committee, had apparently infused into the 
elder bo^s a desire of improvement. The school library, con¬ 
sisting of 70 volumes, was much in request; but the large 
nuipbers frequenting the school, and the imperfect aid to be 
derived from the majority of the young monitors, had occa¬ 
sioned the real progress to be confined within narrow limits. 
The ventilation was very imperfect. 

No. 9.—School held under a chapel; but the removal of a 
few boards above admits light and secures free ventilation. 
There were present 2‘M boys. Of these 130 were found to 
have been, with few exceptions, under six months at the school; 
their ages from six to nine. All these were learning reading, 
writing, and the first rules of arithmetic. The master does 
not profess that more than mere mechanical reading is taught 
by the monitors, whose average age is under 11. Among the 
130 were a few who had been at the school a year and up¬ 
wards; their progress was very slightly above the rest. Their 
acquaintance with words and common subjects, or with the 
facts of Scripture, very slight. The master stated that ho 
endeavoured to remedy the want of proper assistants by giving 
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occasionally simultaneous lessons to the younger classes. His 
attention, however, was chiefly directed to the 40 or 60 most 
advanced boys. These read with proper tone and emphasis, 
had some little acquaintance with geography and grammar, 
and English history, and were making progress in arithmetic. 
A few were able to diaw simple subjects. Ho endeavoured 
also to teach the elements of some of the branches of natural 
philosophy and natural history; short definitions were read 
and repeated, but the language was so technical and so little 
accompanied with proper explanations, that very few, on being 
questioned, could either repeat accurately alone what they had 
first pronounced together, qr show that they had the slightest 
comprehension of the meaning of what they were repeating to 
the monitors. When the master proceeded himself to deal 
with those and the other subjects of his instruction, his manner 
was explanatory, and such as would secure attention; but the 
want oF a proper division of his time among the upper and 
lower portions of the sehool, and better methods, both of teach¬ 
ing and arrangement, seemed to cause much misapplication 
both of zeal and labour. 

No. 10.—Present, '220. Of these 180 were of an age for 
infant-school teaching. A gallery had been erected, and was 
used for that purpose with the younger children, as often as 
the various demands on the master’s attention in so large a 
school would permit. A modification of the phonic method 
of teaching to read was also in use, and liad been ob¬ 
served to shorten the process of learning. The master stated 
that the attention of the younger children was more readily 
kept up by the mode of eliciting or gi\ing the sense of the 
word or simple combination of words pronounced, before the 
printed signs were sought for and arranged, and also by *the 
act of putting together the s}mbols representing the sound. 
He was in the habit of taking his monitors once in three 
months to see the methods practised in improved schools, and 
had perceived that he had increased his power of teaching with 
effect, even by the imperfect use of those he had adopted. 
The total numbers of the school had changed once in every 
five months since its commencement in February 1840. The 
ages of the monitors did not average above 10J. They taught 
with some spirit, and made their classes repeat the explanations 
of words written out for them by the master. The words to be 
explained were of three, four, and five syllables, ranged in 
alphabetical order; some of them, an incongruous series of 
nam£6 of places and of men and women, of different countries, 
and different parts of the world ; some scriptural, others not, 
brought together according to the accident of their initial 
letters. These names the classes were spelling while the 
monitor read from the manuscript the account given of each 
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place or historical character. The description was too brief to 
bo of much uso, even if it could be remembered. It is difficult 
to conceive an employment of time less calculated to convey 
cleat ideas, or to extend to any good purpose the limited 
boundary of a child’s knowledge. The monitors could read 
well, write very fairly, and knew a little of geography, gram¬ 
mar, and etymology, map drawing, the outlines of astronomy, 
and the commoner objects used in arts and manufactures. They 
had made slight progress in arithmetic, and had an indifferent 
acquaintance with Scripture. They were the children chiefly 
of small tradesmen and skilled artizans, a class therefore more 
readily made useful as monitors, as their minds aro earlier 
opened by the intelligence of their paronts, and disposed to 
better habits by domestic example. 

No. 14.—Present, 85. In the lower division, and unable to 
read words of two or three syllables on lesson-boards, 60; of 
these, six only were said by the master to have, been at the 
school one year and upwards. These six were from nine to 
ten years old ; read small words with difficulty; knew scarcely 
any fact of Scripture either of the Old or New Testament; 
could not give the meaning of common words on the spell¬ 
ing-boards ; monitors appealed to, to explain, but unable. 
The 25 in the upper division very slightly advanced beyond 
the lower; 15 of these acted as monitors, of whom eight had 
been a year and upwards at the school, but at other schools 
before ; could read and write decently, and had been practised 
a little in mental arithmetic, but showed very little understand¬ 
ing of the words they read. Two only could answer simple 
questions on what they had read in the Bible. Age from 12 
to 13. 

No. 15.—Present, 124. Those of the lower division were 
learning letters and small words; all but 15 were of an age 
for an infant school. These 15 were from seven to ten years 
old, and had been either at this school or at others for periods 
varying from one year to three. At my request, the master, 
and also a member of the school committee present, en¬ 
deavoured to extract from them some mark of intelligence; 
found them to be in a state of most complete and deplorable 
ignorance. The words which they coulu read appeared to 
convey no other idea whatever to their minds. Nine, between 
nine and ten years old, unable to give a single answer to 
simple questions rejatfog to our Saviour ; knew nothing about 
the Commandments, and could not repeat anyone of them. 

who were asked, could not say the Lord’s Prayer. Of the 
44 in the upper division, who had overcome to a certain extent 
the elementary difficulties of reading, 24 (from 7£ to 10) were 
reading extracts from Scripture; examined by the master in 
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what they had heard read from Scripture a few days before; 
then in the lesson theyhaa just read, the History of Joseph ; 
no impression seemed to have been left on their minds; could 
give no account of either, except by repeating the words 
“ Jacob,” “ JSseph.” Questioned on a few of the words of the 
lesson; no answer. Monitor requested to explain to them, 
equally unable. The remaining *20 a little more advanced; 
could read decently; had begun a little geography and gram¬ 
mar, but knowledge of language still very slight. The master 
stated that he confined his attention ehiefly to “ teaching to read 
in the literal sense, without much reference to explanation.”* 

No. 18.—Established in 1834; under present master ten 
months; average attendance, 220. I was glad to avail myself 
of the zealous and intelligent co-operation of the master and 
the school committee to connect the result of the examinations 
of individual children with a full account of their age, and the 
opportunities of instruction they had possessed, either at this 
or other day-schools, and at Sunday-schools. The deficiency 
in positive acquirements, and the very imperfect development 
of the intelligence of the children in all but the highest class, 
was not less marked than I have had occasion to observe else¬ 
where. Of 29 monitors, of an average age of 11 years, 22 had 
belonged to the school for the unusually long period of from 
two to six years. They were also in the habit of attending 
Sunday-schools, six those of the Church, 23 those of dissent. 
Their knowledge of Scripture was respectable; their acquaint¬ 
ance with language and the elements of common subjects in¬ 
different, but very'far beyond that of those in whose instruction 
they took a part. I was furnished with the names and ages of 
the 80 boys in the classes next below the monitors, together 
with the length of time that they had attended at this, and, as 
nearly as could be ascertained, at any other day-school and 
Sunday-school. Of these 80, 27 either were too young, or had 


* In a very poor neighbourhood, in one of the central districts of London, where the 
schools aided by local contributions were neither numerous nor, as far as I had an 
opportunity of ascertaining, very efficient, I had an opportunity of seeiitg the interior of 
one of the few remaining schools on tlie old plan. Upwards of 100 boys ami girls 
were crowded into two small low rooms, and were seated on low forms, conning over 
tattered spelling-books. The fumes of the pipe which the master was smoking did not 
prevent the effects of the vitiated state of the air being very sensible. In one hand the 
master held a sheet of the “ Weekly Dispatch,’' in the other along cane, which enabled 
him to reach a distant idler. He said lie taught the alphabet, spelling,reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. The ages of the children were chiefly between eight and ten. “He 
never troubled himself about the younger ones, but gave a farthing or a halfpenny a 
week to a boy or two to learn them.” “ l)o they all pay ?” “ Oh, yes; 1 gets no mouOy 
if I gets no children.” On* of the elder boys was reading the “ Dispatch.” The 
master observed, “He has finished his lesson, and is now reading that for his amuse¬ 
ment.” The payments were 2d. a-week for teaching the alphabet, 3d. for spelling and 
reading, id. ii' writing was added, and C d. arithmetic. The ehildien weie neatly 
dressed, and seemed to belong to a class, on the average, above that which supplies the 
schools that were aided by local contributions. 
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boen too short a time under instruction to require much notice. 
The following is the result of the examination of the remainder. 
The questions arose for the most part out of the portion of 
Scripture they were actually reading, or had recently read, and 
were generally addressed to them in the first instance by the 
master, in many cases by one or other of the members of the 
school committee who accompanied me, in the rest by myself. 
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Length of T Len e'J of 
6, Tirae.tO.il T ?e 6 »i. noy 
“ Sclraul. °* he » 


Stringer . 
Webster • 
Restall * 
Guise . 
Gilbert • 


Martin • 

9 

IJirge 

9 

Baker • 

9 

Gliffiths . 

11 

Robson . 

11 

Hughes . 

l°i 

Mtirs 

9 

Fenlcb • 

11 



Answer* to Questions on wl\ut 
they were Rending. 


Could not read small words 
correctly. Mistakes made 
ill reading “north/’ “na¬ 
tive,” “ natives/’ “ at,” 

Had been reading in St. 
Matthew. Asked by the 
master who Matthew was ? 
No answer. Questioned 
then on the outlines of the 
Old Testament.—No an¬ 
swer. Asked questions on 
the following subjects :— 
“Where was Christ born?’’ 
“ Where was he crucified ?" 
“ Where did Christ die?" 
“What do you remember 
about Peter •** “What 
are the names of some of 
the apostles ?” “ What is 

a disciple?"—No answeis. 
No answers to questions simi¬ 
lar to the abo\ c. 

Words inivread: “ Peails," 
“lend," “ lily,” “ laiment.’ 

“ Who weie the Gentiles ! r 
—“ People of God.” 

“ Who • was Heiod?"— No 
answei. 

Woids mis-read : “Tear,* 

“ grow,” “ an," “ with. * 

No answers to same questions 
as above. 

“ Who was Adam ?”—“ Son 
of Abraham." “ Who was 
Jesus Christ ?"—“The fust 
man.” Said “ ho had 
heaid of Muse-, but bad : 
foigotten what it was.” j 


A few of tlie rest gave answers showing a degree of more 
intelligence, but others of similar age and opportunities in this 
and in the lowest division of the school betrayed the same 
absence of all memory of the facts which have formed the 
almost exclusive subject of their lessons, or of all power to ex¬ 
press any ideas they may have received. 

It will be observed, that in all these cases specified, the 
children are between nine and eleven yea$s 0 a^c ; that 19 out 
of the 26 had been at this school from one to tour years; that 
the remaining seven had been at other schools from one to 
three years; and that 17 were still in the habit of attending 
the Sunday-schools of the Church, or of dissent, and had been 
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so fpr periods varying from one to six. They arc rtot brought 
forward as by any means extreme cases, but as characteristic 
of the low condition of intelligence which I found to prevail 
with the great majority of children who had grown up to the 
age of 10 and 11 without being forward enougli'to be moved into 
the highest class in these schools. And when this is so, there 
is a great probability of their being sent into the world withouf 
much further acquirement, since they have then arrived at a pe¬ 
riod of age and strength at which they^can aid in maintaining 
themselves by thdir own labour. The present master of the 
school had hold his appointment only. 10 months, and having 
upwards of 200 children to attend to without any assistance 
except from imperfectly instructed monitors, he hacLbecn able 
to make but little progress in remedying past defects. His 
acquirements and previous experience would enable him, with 
proper aid, to produce results more in correspondence with the 
wishes of the zealous and benevolent supporters of this in¬ 
stitution. 

No. 10.—The building in which this school is held is very 
old; the roof admits the rain in several places; the intervals 
between the tiles are so largo and frequent that it is impossible 
to keep up a proper temperature in winter; and, in summer, 
the direct radiation makes the heat within oppressive. The 
situation is also in other respects very objectionable. The 
result of these and other causes is, that the numbers fluctuate 
from 100 to 180. The school is surrounded by a large and poor 
population, and lias hitherto been very inadequately provided 
with books and apparatus. Nothing but lesson-boards were 
used until a month ago, when some Bibles were lent by the 
teachers of a Sunday-school. 

'The master stated, that he did all that the majority of 
parents required; he taught the children reading, writing, and 
a little arithmetic,and it was difficult to do that, considering 
how irregularly they attended.” The writing was very good; 
the reading purely mechanical. Neither in any except the 
few in the highest class, was any approach to a development of 
mind or memory perceptible. Those in the lower classes were 
too young to have made any progress. Of 56 in the next 
division, 17 were from 10 to 14 years old, and had been in this 
and other schools, irregularly, for various periods ; they were 
all of an age and strength to be taken very soon from school. 
All had attended Sunday-schools; some were still in the 
habit of attending. Various easy questions were put to them 
by the master and‘also by myself; scarcely any answers were 
obtained; some said they had once learnt texts of Scripture, 
but could not now mention one. The meaning of words on 
their lesson-board was asked: “ chasten,” “ to wax old,” 
“ guile,” “ corruption,” “ correctno answers. Others said 

2 x 2 
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they had learnt collects and <* their doty towards 'theit neigh- 
boar;’’ could not repeat two lines together Tof cither. One 
(age’ 14) said he had read some of the Bible written by Mbfees, 
but remembered nothing. Another. (14) “ had read the Bible 
and one book besides, but did not know its Aame. Another 
(13) “ had read thoLife of n French pofet,” but-oould not say 
who he Was. • The 60 in the upper division, including the 
monitors, could read decently, write Well, and knew a little 
arithmetic. Alsd, by aid of books and manuscripts lent by the 
master, they had acquired, though in a very superficial manner, 
a little of geography and of the elements of some' branches of 
natural history and natural philosophy. In teaching the junior 
classes, the monitors could do no more than was set down for 
them, and were unable to explain, for their own resources, some 
very simple words. Simultaneous lessons were given by the 
master! but not With sufficient frequency to be effectual 
Vocal music was practised; also chalk drawing, though chiefly 
on the floor, for want of a properly prepared surface of blackened 
wall or board. 

I enclose a special report, which I was directed by their 
Lordships to make, in reference to an application by the com¬ 
mittee of this school for aid towards a new building.* 


* In estimating the character of these schools, the disadvantage of the attendance 
being so often irregular and interrupted, must be kept prominently in view. Changes 
of residence and changes in the circumstances of the iiareuts, in the laige towns in 
particular, ate among the causes of the frequent irregularity with which their Children 
attend, and of their frequent changes of school. Hence the value of a certain general 
uniformity of system and of methods, could it be obtained in all the schools, for the 
children of the labouring community,’fiee scope being left for deviations suitable to the 
exigencies of particular classes and localities. When compelled to leave one school, 
they would, if proceeding immediately to another, fall into the same relative place, 
and continue without interruption the portion of their course in which they were 
engaged. 

A short certificate from the school they had left, drawn up from the progress-table 
above quoted, would be a guide to the master to whom they were tiansferred. Equally 
desirable would it be, that, subject to the same limitations as above, the courses also 
should be uniform in each, to be got through by regularity of attendance in three years; 
capable, however, of extension for those whose parents can appreciate the value of 
keeping their children longer under instruction. Such an entire course it would not 
be difficult to draw up, and the knowledge that a certain amount of infoimation on 
well-defined and useful subjects would be obtained by their children at each successive 
step in the course, would in all probability induce a stronger inclination and effort, on 
the part of the parents, to give their children the benefit of the whole, instead of 
resting content with their gaining the little more than mere mechauical acquirements, 
to which, at present, they too genetally limit their views. 

A brief sketch of such a course may he the following:— 

first yearReading, writing, and the elements of arithmetic, taught on the best 
methods. . * 

Outlines of religious knowledge—the Creation and Fall, the Life of our Saviour. 

Lessons on familiar objects of nature and art, calculated'to awaken the intelligence 
and influence the formation of character. 

Second Year:—Easy reading-books, filling up the outlines before given. 

The early part of the History of the Old Testament, the Lives of the Apostles. 

Outline of geography and grammar;—arithmetic. 

Elements of vocal music and drawing. [Third 
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No. 21. New Pie+street, Westminster .—This school for tho 
destitute was opened in January 1840. It is designed for the 
children of persons inhabiting the most wretched parts of 
Westminster, many of whom are professionally beggars; others 
get their bread by Celling various articles about the streets, and 
it may be stated that three-fourths of them are probably deeply 
engaged in crime.* It was opened originally as a Sunday- 
school, but it was found “ that the good effects of the Sunday’s 
teaching were done away by the mischievous influence of 
domestic habits and example during tho week; with a view to 
remedy this,, a day-school was formed in addition to the 
Sunday-school. A fOw persons hired a stable, by way of ex¬ 
periment, for three months; this was rudely fitted up as a 
school-room, when, to their surprise no less than to their gratifi¬ 
cation, they had in a few weeks 120 children. For some time 
past there have been 170 in constant attendance, and at the 
present time the names of 200 and upwards are upon the 
books.” The accommodation afforded in this building is of the 
humblest kind. The tiled roof remains without a ceiling; 
the floor is only partially boarded; no ventilation could carry 
off the exhalations inseparable from such a spot. Nevertheless 
it has satisfactorily .served the purpose of the experiment that 
has been tried in it, and the attendance being steady and in¬ 
creasing,' the influential persons who haye interested them¬ 
selves about the formation of this school, and contributed to 
its support, new contemplate an attempt to provide funds for 
proper building. 

The appearance of the children sufficiently denoted the class 
to which they belonged. . Many were without shoes or stock¬ 
ings; almost all were of English parents; some were so ill 
clad, that their naked skin appeared through many parts of 
their tattered clothing; all were equally dirty, the effect of 
extreme poverty or domestic depravity, and therefore its cor¬ 
rection was very properly left to .time. They were ranged on 
forms for want of desks, of which the confined space does not 
admit of a sufficient number. The master stated, that “ by 
talking Kindly to the new comers, they became after a little 
time willing to learn.” Eighteen out of 70 boys present could 
read fairly; 00 could write a word on their slates; six wrote on 


Third Year:—More instructive leading-books. 

Tlie remaining poitions of the Old Testament;—the Stoiy of the Apostles. 

Fuither progress in arithmetic, geography, vocal music, (hawing, elements of 
English liistoiy. u 

General knowledge,^ pjsely to be useful to thijm in their handicraft or tiade. 

To cairy out a course of this kind carefully and effectually, the occasional super¬ 
intendence of individuals acquainted with the principles oyhe most approved methods 
would be no less desuable than that the masteis should he themselves intelligent and 
well trained. * 

* Printed prospectus of the school 
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they had learnt collects and “ theit dutytowards 'thcifc neigh- 
hoar could not repeat t\Vo lines together of cither. .One 
(age* 14) said he had read settle of the Bible written by Motes, 
but remembered nothing. Another. (14) “ hod read the BiB16 
and one book besides, out did not know' its name. Ahbther 
(13) “had read the Life of n French pobt,” but-poukl not say 
who he Was. • The 60 in the upper division, including the 
monitors, could read decently, write well, and knew a little 
arithmetic. AIbo, by aid of books and manuscripts lent by the 
master, they had acquired, though in a very superficial manner, 
a little of geography and of the elements of some branches of 
natural history and natural philosophy. In teaching the junior 
classes, the monitors could do no more than was set down for 
them, and were unable to explain, for their own resources, some 
very simple words. Simultaneous lessons were given by the 
master, but not with sufficient frequency to be effectual. 
Vocal music was practised; also chalk drawing, though chiefly 
on the floor, for want of a properly prepared surface of blackened 
wall or board. 

I enclose a special report, which I was directed by their 
Lordships to make, in reference to an application by the com¬ 
mittee of this school for aid towards a new building.* 


* In estimating the character of these schools, the disadvantage of the attendance 
being sn often irregular and 'Interrupted, must be kept ptoniiuently in view. Changes 
of residence and changes in the circumstances of the jiarents, in the lnige towns in 
particular, ate among the causes of the frequent irregularity with which their childreu 
attend, and of their frequent changes of school. Hence the value of a certain general 
uniformity of system and of methods, could it be obtained ill all the schools, for the 
children of the labouring community','free scope being left for deviations suitable to the 
exigencies of particular classes and localities. When compelled to leave one School, 
they would, if proceeding immediately to another, fall into the same relative place, 
and continue without interruption the portion of their course in which they were 
engaged. 

A short certificate from the school they had left, drawn up from the progress-table 
above quoted, would be a guide to the master to whom they weie tiansfened. Equally 
desirable would it he, that, subject to the same limitations as above, the couises uho 
should be uniform in each, to be got through by regularity of attendance ill three years; 
capable, however, of extension for those whose parents can appreciate the value of 
keeping their childreu longer under instruction. Such an entne course it would not 
be difficult to draw up, and the knowledge that a certain amount of iufoimation on 
well-defined and useful subjects would be obtained by their children at each successive 
step in the course, would in all probability induce a stronger inclination and effort, on 
the part of the patents, to give their children the benefit of the whole, instead of 
resting content with their gaining the little more than mere mechanical acquirements, 
to which, at present, they too generally limit their views. 

A brief sketch of such a course may be the following:— 

First year .'—Reading, writing, and the elements of arithmetic, taught on the best 
methods. 

Outlines of religious knowledge—the Creation and Fall, the Life of our Saviour. 

Lessons on familiar objects of nature and art, calculatedro awaken the intelligence 
and influence the formation of character. 

Second Year:—Easy reading-books, filling up the outlines before given. 

The early part of the History of the Old Testament, die Lives of the Apostles. 

Outline of geography aud grammar;—arithmetic. 

Elements of vocal music and drawing. [Third 
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No. 21. New Pie-street, Westminster .—This school for the 
destitute was Opened in January 1840. It is designed for the 
childten of persons inhabiting the most wretched parts of 
Westminster, many of whom are professionally beggars; others 
get their bread by Celling various articles about the streets, and 
it may be stated that three-fourths of them are probably deeply 
engaged in crime.* It was opened originally as a Sunday- 
school, but it was found “ that the good effects of the Sunday’s 
teaching were done away by the mischievous influence of 
domestic habits and example during the week; with a view to 
remedy this,, a day-school was formed in addition to the 
Sunday-school. A few persons hired a stable, by way of ex¬ 
periment, for three months; this Was rudely fitted* up as a 
school-room, when, to their surprise no less than to their gratifi¬ 
cation, they had in a few weeks 120 children. For some time 
past there have been 170 m constant attendance, and at the 
present time the names of 200 and upwards are upon the 
books.” The accommodation afforded in this building is of the 
humblest kind. The tiled roof remains without a ceiling; 
the floor is only partially boarded; no ventilation could carry 
off the exhalations inseparable from such a spot. Nevertheless 
it has satisfactorily .served the purpose of tile experiment that 
has been tried in it, and the attendance being steady and in¬ 
creasing,' the influential persons who haye interested them¬ 
selves about the formation of this school, and contributed to 
its support, now contemplate an attempt to provide funds for 
proper building. 

The appearance of the children sufficiently denoted the class 
to which they belonged. Many were without shoes or stock¬ 
ings; almost all wore of English parents; some were so ill 
clad, that their naked skin appeared through many parts of 
their tattered clothing; all were equally dirty, the effect of 
extreme poverty or domestic depravity, and therefore its cor¬ 
rection was vciy properly left lo .time. They were ranged on 
forms for want of desks, of which the confined space does not 
admit-of a sufficient number. The master stated, that "by 
talking kindly to the new comers, they became after a little 
time willing to learn.” Eighteen out of 70 boys present could 
lead fairly; 30 could write a word on their slates; six wrote on 

Third Year .— More instructive leading-ljoohi. 

The remaining portions of file Old Testament;—the Stoiy of the Apostles. 

Fuither "progress ill arithmetic, geography, vocal music, drawing, elements of 
English histoty. d , , 

General knowledge^lfltely to be useful to them in their handicraft or trade. 

To cairy out a course of this kind carefully and effectually, the occasional super¬ 
intendence of individuals acquainted with the principles ofjlie most approved methods 
would he no less definable than that the masteis should he themselves intelligent and 
well trained. % 

* Printed prospectus of the school 
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paper. They were classed in three divisions, by which the 
master was able to give his personal attention to each for nearly 
an hour during every school time, in addition to the scriptural 
lesson addressed to them all. They expressed pleasure when 
they found themselves learning something, aftd in some instances 
when they were able to read they were glad to be allowed to 
take home a book to read to their parents. Some good results 
arc said to have been traced to occasions of this kind. It 
caused evident and very natural satisfaction to them to perceive 
that the darkness and confusion of ignorance was giving place 
in their minds to new ideas, and that instead of the neglect, 
perhaps aversion, to which their poverty had made them 
familiar elsewhere, in the school they met with nothing but kind 
treatment, and consideration for their deficiencies. No prizes 
or rewards, po gifts of clothing or bribe? in any shape for 
attendance, were allowed, neither were punishments, except of 
the slightest kind, and those seldom found necessary. The 
apparatus is scanty, consisting only of 12 Bibles, six copy¬ 
books, a few lesson-boards, and three slates. They had learnt 
to sing by ear a few songs and hymns. The school is dismissed 
daily with a short, impressive, and appropriate prayer. On 
passing out of the school many seemed pleased to exchange 
salutations with the master, and some advanced to him for a 
friendly shake of th$j hand. “ Christian instruction and Chris¬ 
tian benevolence” had awakened their sympathies, and led them 
to feel that “ the world and the world’s law” was not altogether 
against them. Some were the children of known thieves; some 
had themselves been- habituated to thieving; others were 
orphans; and all belonged to the poorest and most destitute 
grade of life. The instruction was of course gratuitous, and 
care was said to be taken not to abstract any from schools where 
payment was enforced, and also not to admit those whose 
parents could afford to send them elsewhere. It was found, 
indeed, that very few of the latter would, under any circum¬ 
stances, allow their childreff to mix with the class of which this 
school is composed. It is stated that before it was opened, no 
fewer than 18 children had been transported from families now 
sending children to it, but that, since it has been in operation, 
there has not been one. “ The same benevolent persons* who 
have induced the children to attend the school, endeavour to 
secure that they do so regularly; they use every argument to 
persuade the parents to send them, and they cali_almost daily 
to satisfy themselves that the children are,present; they also 
go to the residences of the absentees to ascertain the reason of 
their non-attendance.” A pait of the stable was fitted up as 
an infant-school, and contains 100. They are taught in the 
---- 


* Agents uf the London City Mission. 
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method of the Infant-School Society, by a mistress who has 
received instruction in that establishment, and who had suc¬ 
ceeded in making some progress with the different materials 
with which she had to deal. Twenty-four had learnt to read 
the lesson-boards; eight could read in the Testament, and 
could repeat texts with accuracy and intelligence; 16 could 
work with the needle; a few were ‘taught to scour and clean 
the school-room. They were furnished only with a few slates, 
on which some had learnt to write, and also a little ciphering. 
While the eldest class is at needlework, one of the number 
reads a story to the rest from a book. They were able to repeat 
hymns and other simple pieces of poetry, and took an interest 
in the scriptural and other subjects to which their attention 
was directed. 

I made a subsequent visit to this school, with the view of 
endeavouring to satisfy myself by personal inquiries to what 
class of society the children attending it belonged; and whether 
it was probable that they were withdrawn to any extent from 
other schools, where payments were required and regularity of 
attendance enforced, and attracted to this by the circumstance 
of its being gratuitous; and by the absence of any attempt to 
make neatness and cleanliness of dress and person a rule and 
a characteristic. Sixty boys were present; and of these, taken 
seriatim, I obtained from the master the following particu¬ 
lars :— 

Seven had been at other schools, four of -them at National, 
three at British; two of the former had been dismissed for 
irregularity of attendance: the parents of the remaining five 
were said to be too poor to dress them decently, and to provide 
the weekly payments. 

Twenty-five were the children of parents in various grades, 
of very humble employment, having from two to five young 
children each, and subject to be frequently without work al¬ 
together. A few of these had one child at a school where pay¬ 
ments are made, but were unable to 'afford to pay for more, or 
to procure proper and decent clothing for them. 

Eleven had lost their fathers, and were supported by their 
mothers, having also from two to four children each to provide 
for: the mothers of three sold fruit in the streets; two more 
sold herrings and fire-wood ; three were “charwomen.” It was 
stated that the mother of one was often obliged to earn a trifling 
sum by her morning’s occupation before she could provide & 
breakfast for her child, which she brought to him to the school; 
the child of another remained frequently at the school all day 
without food, the mother bringing some when she was able. 

Five had been deserted by their parents, attd were dependent 
on the sympathy of neighbours. 
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Fire were the children of men of notoriously bad characters, 
one of them a known thief: one of the former had come to the 
school to hear his child read, which he was unable to do himself 
and expressed much surprise. 

One was an orphan, supported by relatives. 

One the son of a blind beggar. 

Four were engaged in ‘employments that kept them up 
a great part of the night, or occupied them from an early 
hour in tne morning; they consequently came to school only 
in the afternoon: one of these was employed to sell bread 
and cold meat to the waggoners, drovers, &c., coming into 
London to the markets,, or in some similar occupation; ano¬ 
ther sold ginger-beer in the streets to a late hour; a third 
sold lucifer-matches ; a fourth, water-cresses, &c., early in the 
morning. 

Six only were the children of parents whose general condition 
might enable them to pay for the instruction of their children, 
ana two of these were at the time out of work. 

There can, I apprehend, be little doubt that this school is a 
sourcaof usefulness: there can, 1 should think, be as little, that 
in this and other parishes in which the poorer parts of the popu¬ 
lation -are congregated, there must be many children still in 
want of places of refuge and instruction such as this, to which, 
they can have recourse without payment, where the sorriest garb 
and exterior will not find itself in a position of painful contrast; 
where the treatment will be kind and considerate, and the 
instruction though humble yet sensibly conducted, in a manner 
to draw forth the faculties hitherto lying dormant through 
neglect, and to call into action right feelings and affections 
which mismanagement or harshness may ha\ e repressed. The 
success of the experiment in this instance has shown itself in 
the improved habits of some of these children ; in the pleasure 
signified by others at finding total ignorance superseded by 
some gleams of knowledge; in gratitude to their benefactors; 
in growing, self-respect, which manifests itself in attention to 
the precepts and suggestions of the master, on behalf of clean¬ 
liness and propriety even of the poorest dress. The school was 
formed, not without much personal exertion, by a paid agent 
and otliefs, who represented to parents, too ignorant perhaps or 
too regardless to make a voluntary effort, the duty and the be¬ 
nefit of giving their children the opportunity of obtaining some 
religious and useful instruction. Having so far secured their 
confidence, and formed as it were this nucleus, the influential 
persons who commenced the work on behalf of their poorer 
fellow-parishioners are now desirous of extending it by pro¬ 
viding a proper building; and as at the period of my' \ isit 
they made known to me their intention of applying to the 
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Committee of Council for aid, I have given these details as 
materials for their Lordships' consideration.* 

No. 22.— Frederick-street Chapefc Regent's Park .—Average 
attendance, 175. A simultaneous lesson, about 20 minutes, 
is given twice a-week to the 40 juniors; the subject generally 
scriptural, occasionally on common objects. The remaining 130 
receive six simultaneous lessons per week: three on the Bible, 
and three on general'subjects, half an hour to each. The 
master has pursued this plan a year. He states that “ he 
saved time by it, and had perceived that he opened the minds 
of the children, and brought them forward more readily.” Of 
the 53 lowest, 25 had attended very irregularly, and could 
scarcely answer a single question; 20 had been regular in their 
attendance for periods approaching one year, and returned 
some intelligent answers to the masters, on the points which 
had formed the subjects of two occasional lectures to them. 
To the youngest, they related to the body, soul,* death, burial, 
resurrection—to the history of Adam—the promise «t the Fall— 
its fulfilment; and Comprehensive accounts of the patriarchs, of 
Moses, of Solomon, ana points of moral instruction drawn from 
other portions of the Old Testament; thence to the birth, life, 
crucifixion and resurrection of our Saviour. With those more 
advanced, these outlines were filled up, and the prophecies and 
lives 6f the Apostles entered upon. In the upper divisions, 
some littic’progress had been made in geography, comprising 
short accounts of the inhabitants of each country; also in the 
elements of mechanics, and in zoology. The answers of those 
who had been a year, or more under instruction at this school, 
showed some mental activity, and readiness in expressing their 
ideas; but a want of accuracy was observable, arising from tho 
divided attontion> required from tho master in so large a school, 
and from a still imperfect conception of the methods and 
arrangements he was desirous of bringing to his aid ; the 
higher division read with fluency and expression ; the arithmetic 
and writing were creditable; singing from note has also been 
attended to, chiefly after school hours. 

British and Foreign Sailors’ Society’s School, Bell Wharf, 
London.—This school is for tho education of children of seamen 
and watermen, but the instruction given is very limited? and has 
no reference to the probable nature of their future employments; 
the reading is confined to t scriptural subjects, and is taught to 
the younger children » almost exclusively by the monitors; 


* A school for a similar class of children, inhabiting Calmcl Buildings, Gray’s 
Yaid, and other neglected receptacles of poverty in the immediate neighbouihood of 
Portman Square, was opened last year in Gray’s Yard Court, Janies 8heet, by subscrip* 
tiou, and is conferring as much benelit on the. objects of its care os its lestticled means 
will allow. * 
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these read to the master twice a-wcek, out of school. • lid 
stated that his chief attention during school hours was given to 
superintending the writing and ciphering, and in going from 
draft to draft for a few minutes at a time ; the supply of appa¬ 
ratus was scanty, and the methods pursued very imperfect; it 
is probable that many children of the poorer classes of sea¬ 
faring men have been indebted to this school for the rudinients 
of knowledge, and for some initiation into the truths of 
Scripture; but a regret may be permitted that in this depart¬ 
ment of its labours the society is unable to carry further its 
benevolent intentions in favour of the mental and moral 
improvement of so valuable a class of the community.* 

The Jews' Free School, Bell's Lane, Spitalficlds, comprises, 
first, a free-school for instructing 300 boys in reading and 
writing both the Hebrew and English languages, and in the 
rudiments of arithmetic; second, a free-school for instructing 
300 girls in the above branches of knowledge, as also in plain 
needlework f thirdly, a superior school for boys, giving instruc¬ 
tion of a more advanced character in Hebrew and English 
teaching; also grammar, Latin, and English; geography, 
history; the Hebrew commentators on the Sacred Writings, 
&c. .&c.» and continuing to clothe and apprentice the number 
on the original foundation. There are also commodious resi¬ 
dences for the master and mistress, suitable play-ground, &c. 
The last report of the committee states, that from the ex¬ 
perience of the course followed at the school, it is now 
completely' ascertained that a boy of moderate capacity may be 
taught to read both Hebrew and English, to write tolerably 
well, and know the first four principles of arithmetic in about 
two years; the school is conducted' on the monitorial plan ; 
there were present in the boys’ school ‘250; of these 80 were 
able to read, though, with the exception of the monitorial class, 
imperfectly. The average age of the monitors was about 11; 
the mode of teaching was animated, and it appears probable 
that the exertions of the master, seconded by their assistance, 
would enable him to teach the art of reading both the 


* The Sc&iety, which was established iu ISIS, embraces many object*, having iu 
view the moral and religious improvement of seamen. In the last published Rejiort 
of another most admirable institution for the benefit of seamen, the “ Sailor*’Home,” 
Well-«treet, London Docks, it is stated to be in contemplation to afford the means of 
instruction in various branches of navigation, undci the roof of the building, and for 
tins puipose to prepare two apartments as seliool-iooms; the one for appientices, where 
the rudiments may be taught; the other for mates, and even masters ol vessels, where 
they may improve tliemselvel in the higher brandies of navigation and in surveying. 
It is proposed, also, that lectures on nautical subjects should be established, as likely to 
inti rest the men at the institution. 

The spacious handsome building of this establishment is capable of holding 6011 
sailors, allowing each man a cabin to himself. It forms a board and lodging-house fur 
seamen during the time they remain at home between tjiuir voyages, wlicic they live 
comfortably, and jiay moderately. 
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languages in the above-named time; .but in the power of 
explaining the meaning of tho English lessons to their respec¬ 
tive classes, I found the monitors deficient, and the same 
deficiency in their knowledge of language was apparent in 
their own reading. Tho institution is liberally supported, and 
the active superintendence of members of the Committee is 
calculated to have a favourable influence. The intellectual 
development in the upper school was, as might be expected 
from the means at command, much greater than in the lower. 
To extend that of the latter in proportion to the wishes of the 
supporters of this establishment, and to impart in the two 
years now occupied with the present course a larger measurp 
of precise and useful knowledge, would require more aM and 
more ready and effectual methods than it has yet been deemed 
necessary to employ there.* 

I think I may venture to say, on behalf of the masters of the 
schools above particularly named or referred to, and of the re¬ 
maining ones to which this portion of the Report relates, that, 
whether as respects the interest of the children themselves, or 
the interest the public has in their careful guidance and instruc¬ 
tion, they are aware that the great majority of the children 
who pass yearly through their hands are very imperfectly 
prepared to encounter the business, the duties, and the trials 
of life, into which they are plunged at so tender an age. The' 
frequent inquiries that were addressed to me, inviting 
suggestions as to the mode of obtaining more satisfactory 
results, may be taken as indicating a sense that something 
more is required. I cannot say that it appears probable that 
the standard can be much raised in any of these cases, where 
the numbers exceed 100, as long as the master has no other 
aid than that of very young monitors: these may be made com¬ 
petent to assist in the mere mechanical processes, and in regu¬ 
lating portions of the daily arrangements and discipline; occa¬ 
sionally, perhaps, by skilful teaching, they may be entrusted 
with more important duties; but viewing their general condi¬ 
tion, it can scarcely be expected that in these schools the 
intellectual instruction can be effectual, unless it proceeds pri¬ 
marily and principally from the superior intelligence of the 
master, and is brought to bear constantly and entirely on the 
crude and undisclosed minds and dispositions which he is en¬ 
deavouring to unfold. It has been seen, that in a few of the 
larger schools the master had felt the necessity of striving to 
communicate some instruction personally to the younger chil¬ 
dren, and with this view they had so far Adopted the simul- 


The Cold-harbOur-lnnc School, Camberwell, which hail been erected by .vi«l 
bom the public grant, pretented sonic favourable points ; but it bad not been long 
enough in operation at the period of iny.visit to justify a detailed notice. 
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taneous method as tp give a kind of familiar lecture twica or 
thrice a-wcek, addressed specially to 50 or GO of the boy a of 
the lower classes, either on some scriptural subject, or illustra¬ 
tion of some of tl>o common objects of art and nature; also 
that they spoke favourably of the opportunities it had afforded 
of reaching more readily the dispositions and affections, as 
well as the understanding of the children. In one school tho 
simultaneous lesson was held forth as the reward of attention 
to the ordinary lessons of the week; it appeared to be seized 
upou with avidity by the children, as a relief from the irksome 
process of spelling and reading words and sentences that 
seldom conveyed to their minds a clear train of ideas, if any at 
all. But the recurrence of this kind, of instruction only twice 
or thrice a-week is insufficient to give it full effect, especially ns 
regards those children, forming a large proportion in all these 
schools, who continue at them only a lew months at a time. 
Upon these, in order that it may be effectual, the impression 
must be continuous, and repealed every school time in some 
department or qther of their lessons. Many aids also arc now 
accessible, to Well-trained masters, abridging their labour and 
increasing their power, with which, nevertheless, I found very 
few acquainted. A nearer approach towards imparting the ru¬ 
diments ofa valuable education to these children will be made, 
in proportion as it is clearly understood that little real and 
effective teaching can proceed except from properly qualified 
masters, aided, where the numbers demand it, by assistants 
old enough to have gathered some solid acquirement, and the 
requisite skill to communicate it. 

It remains for me now to offer a few comments on the 2 7 
girl's schools, and four infant schools which I visited in the 
course of this inspection. At the period of my visit to the 
girls’ school of tho Koyal British Institution, City-road, the 
class of monitors there employed displayed an intelligence in 
their mode of teaching above the average. They proceeded 
with their usual course of instruction without reluctance or 
difficulty ; preserving a manner sufficiently animated to keep 
up the attention of their young pupils, and maintaining order 
without any departure from gentleness even towards the 
youngest: these were either learning their letters or receiving 
a lesson on some familiar object, such as a piece of sponge, 
glass, metal, coral, &c., or reading the First and Second Books 
of the. British and Foreign Society. The superior direction of 
the mistress was visible in the mode in which this was done. 
Eaeli lesson is firsf carefully given by her to the monitors, who 
apparently entered into the spirit of the instructions, not 
passing over a word or sentence until expressions had boen 
drawn from the class, showing that it was understood, and 
illustrating any idea sought to be conveyed by some collateral 
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fart within the eiVele bf a child’s krtowledgo, They have a 
Scripture lesson giveh in' this manner daily. Those in the 
middle divisions of the school were able to read the Testament 
with expression, and to’ answer questions in a manner to prove 
that their minds were irta state- of activity. 

The upper classes were still more advanced in this respect, 
though in others not so much as they probably would have 
been had the mistress more assistance or fewer numbers. 

There wore present 160, a number below the average attend¬ 
ance, the depression of trade and prevalehce of sickness having 
caused a temporary diminution. - The skill of the mistress had 
enabled her to effect more by the aid of monitors alone than I 
generally have occasion to observe. • ' * 

Fifty of these children were said* to be learning something 
of English history. I found a class of 15 receiving their lesson; 
they were striving to fix in their memories half a page of a 
small summary, containing within that space the record of a 
century—names that have disappeared from all maps that 
children in this condition of life aro likely to have access to; 
dates that refer to nothing that it is of the slightest moment 
to remember; facts that had no bearing on what followed, and 
no connexion of importance with what had gone before, rela¬ 
tionships from which no historical consequence flowed, and 
which have long since been consigned to the genealogist. 
Summaries of this kind may servo to refresh the memory of 
the instructor, and to draw his attention to topics on which it 
is useful to enlargo. When given whole to the child, they can 
produce nothing but embarrassment. The maxim that who¬ 
ever would teach well, must know a great deal more than lie is 
called upon to teach, holds good in no department more than 
in that of history. If it be desirable that a correct view of the 
past should be among the subjects to be placed before the 
rising mind of the mass of the pupils, the habit of ply ing the 
memory with insulated, unexpanded, often unimportant facts, 
must give way to a mode of treatment which shall concentrate 
attention upon those few, but leading streams of events, on 
which the institutions, the manners, the morals, the wealth, 
and the fortunes of this country have been borne down from a 
late antiquity to the present day. This, however, is not the 
occasion to dilate further on this tdpic. It is sufficient to have 
•minted to a defect, which appeared common to all those schools 
n which an attempt was' made to proceed from the stories of 
listory as given in the elementary reading books, to the chain 
of history, as taught to the more advanced children from the 
short summaries in common use. 

The Wycliffe Chapel Qiris’ School, near the London Hos- 
utal, seemed to be in a state of satisfactory progress. The 
oreeent mistress had been only recently appointed. The 
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average attendance was- about 120. All had a simultaneous 
lesson for half an hour daily. The older girls are under 
instruction in the class-room each day from 11 to half-past 12, 
receiving lessons from the mistress in Scripture, geography, 
grammar, history, and mental arithmetic. During this time 
the assistant is giving similar lessons to the rest of the school. 
Encouragement is held out to tho writing exercises in gram¬ 
mar, &c. at home, which are "revised tho next morning: also 
an early class has been formed, which meets before the school 
hour, and an account is kept and exhibited of the work then 
performed, and the time of attendance of each girl admitted 
into it. The desire to be admitted into this class has excited 
emulation. An hour and a quarter is appropriated daily to 
needlework. It was proposed to teach the elder girls to cut 
out as well as to join work. Assistance is given to parents 
desirous of placing their children in domestic service, and 
marks of regard and approbation bestowed on those who main¬ 
tained good characters in their respective situations. Due 
restraint is placed upon the indulgence of display in dress, and 
pains are taken to cultivate habits suitable to the condition of 
life of those frequenting this school.* The payments are 2d. 
per week; the salary of the mistress, 50/. without a house ; that 
of the assistant, 12/. A person is also remunerated for taking 
charge of the children who remain out of school hours. The 
books of the British and Foreign Society are used ; also maps 
and other ordinary apparatus; and whatever was still deficient 
in that particular, there seemed a disposition to supply. 

In 17 other girls’ schools, the moral influence exercised by 
the demeanour and the mode of management of the mistresses, 
was more conspicuous than the intellectual development they 
had been able to effect. This, such as it was, was confined, as 
in the majority of the boys’ schools, almost entirely to the moni¬ 
torial class, or to the few immediately below it. The range of 
instruction attempted to be given to those I found to be 
extremely limited, and very rarely, needlework excepted, of a 
partial character ; in some few, the most advanced children 
were fairly versed in the outlines of Scripture; but as monitors, 
their mode of teaching, as far as I could observe it, showed very 
little ability to rise above mere mechanical routine. The 
remaining eight were, from casual circumstances, either not 
examined, or in particular cases only cursorily, no members of 
the school committee being present. 

The Six infant-schools that fell under my notice, though car¬ 
rying out imperfectly the objects of this useful mode of early 


4 For tlie use of children pieparing for domestic seivice, the three or four small 
works upon this subject published by Messrs. Knight would probably be found to be 
acceptable addition* to a school library. 
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discipline and instruction, and inadequately furnished with the 
means of so doing, are conducted in sucli a manner as to deserve 
more countenance and encouragement than they seem gene¬ 
rally to have received. 

The difficulty of securing proper teachers, by holding out a 
due remuneration for the acquirement of the requisite shill, and 
the application of their time and talents to this.line of employ¬ 
ment, seems to be felt in the case of girls’ and infant-schools, 
even more than in that of boys. In the girls’ schools, the 
intellectual part is usually that which is most deficient. The 
most practicable, because the least expensive, remedy that I 
have been able to point out, would perhaps be, that three or 
more girls’ or infant-schools should unite in the cost of one 
qualified master, who should divide his services between the 
schools that engaged him. The example, the instruction, the 
guidance of a master, thoroughly conversant with his work, for 
two days in the week, or even one, would spread a knowledge 
of good methods and good management, and tend to raise the 
mass of the children out of that “ dimly-mental” state, in 
which too often mere mechanism in teaching, and mere igno¬ 
rance of all right principles of training, conspire to shroud 
them. 

Taking the salary to be provided for such a master to be 
100/. a-year, and reckoning the school-times, of three hours 
each, at 10 per week, then three schools could avail themselves 
of his services for nine hours per week, and one for three, with 
the addition of his attendance at their Sunday-school, where 
his aid would be of great value. The cost to each would there¬ 
fore he about 25/.; a sum requiring no formidable addition to 
the exertions already made by the supporters of these insti¬ 
tutions, and a great part of which would in all probability be 
replaced by the increased numbers attracted by the greater 
efficiency of the schools. No mistress or master now employed 
would be displaced; each would have the opportunity of im¬ 
provement, and would be stimulated to take advantage of it. 

Combinations of schools for the purpose here indicated 
might be readily formed in large towns, or in the smaller rural 
parishes, no ono of which could support out of its own resources 
a properly paid master. Some steps have been taken towards 
the formation of one in the eastern.parts of London. The diffi¬ 
culty of obtaining a master having the requisite qualifications, 
interposes delay in this as in very many other efforts in behalf 
of educational improvement. *• 

In this last-mentioned instance, the pecuniary obstacles are 
not those that obstruct the path of improvement; it must be 
acknowledged, however, that in very many cases they are still 
<he most difficult remaining to bo encountered. When the 
local and individual efforts on behalf of education within the 
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last few years are taken into account, a disposition to rest 
satisfied with them may not unreasonably be expected to exist 
in some quarters and to some extent. Unquestionably it is 
impossible not to recognise the good effects of these exertions, 
and of the pecuniary sacrifices that have accompanied them ; 
neither can it be doubted that it is mainly owing to the en¬ 
lightened and persevering zeal of the British and,Foreign 
School Society, that the supporters of local schools on the 
principles of that society have been led on and encouraged in a 
continually expanding field of usefulness, while the public 
mind generally has been roused in a great degree, by those 
efforts, to a quicker sensibility to the moral and intellectual 
necessities of the labouring population. It is possible also that 
there may still be instances in which the supporters of these 
schools might be slow to see imperfections in what has been 
their own work, or little disposed to apply any vigorous 
measures of amendment; there may be others, with regard to 
which a fear might be suggested that discouragement and the 
consequent discontinuance of previous efforts might follow from 
a too bate exposure of defects; but are there no grounds for a 
more favourable anticipation ? May not a temperate and im¬ 
partial commentary on what appears imperfect in these schools 
tend to stimulate instead of cheeking the attention of those 
interested, and lead to a closer and more frequent examination 
into these things for themselves ! It may be taken for granted, 
that they have assumed the charge with a due sense of responsi¬ 
bility', and that having undertaken to educate those whom they 
have brought within, their sphere, they are anxious to do so 
with the best effect. If on reflection they become persuaded 
that their exertions hitherto have failed of attaining the full 
end proposed, might not an increase rather than a diminution 
of those exertions be expected, in order to follow up and improve 
part'al success 1 May it not have been that a somewhat too 
earnest contemplation of merits may have helped to perpetuate 
imperfections ? 

I hate it in my power to name to their Lordships several 
instances in which the local committees were surprised at the 
low standard of instruction they discovered to prevail in the 
schools under their care, when this was clearly brought before 
them. I need scarcely add, that the discovery gave rise in 
every case to an immediate expression of a desire and a hope 
to improve. 

Others, previously^ td‘ my visit, had become aware of the 
necessity of introducing ameliorations, and were engaged in 
working them out, at the cost both of greater personal super¬ 
intendence and increase of annual contributions. Reductions 
in some parts of the previous annual expenditure had been 
effected by inducing the monitors to act without payment. 
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‘ n llio higher motive of malting a voluntary return for the 
instruction which they have icceived on such easy terms; also, 
by discontinuing the practice of distributing an annual sum in 
prizes or in clothes, or maintaining under some other form a 
competition in bribery with rival schools. It is satisfactory to 
have observed instances in which the numbers of a school have 
been preserved in spite of competition, by making the school 
itself more efficient, instead of by the more common practice 
of relaxing discipline, and resorting to inducements which 
have nothing in common with the principles that ought to 
actuate parents in selecting schools for their children. 

The revenues had in other cases been augmented, among 
other means, by granting the use of the school-room for 
various purposes after school hours: much is done by these 
and similar measures towards meeting the extra cost of an 
assistant and two or three pupil-teachers where these have 
been added. 

I believe I am justified in saying generally that a spirit of 
improvement could be recognized in most of the schools which 
are the subject of this Report; that no indisposition was 
manifested to advance the standard of instruction given in 
them, and that an exposition of their true state (a thing 
salutary and desirable in itself) was invited and coveted by 
their supporters as a first step towards the consideration of 
measures calculated to insure higher efficiency. What those 
measures may be will rest of course completely at the discretion 
of the individuals locally interested in these schools, seconded 
by the enlightened aid of the parent society, whenever such 
assistance is required. In having noticed with approval such 
amendments as I found introduced into a few of these schools, 
1 do not wish to be considered as implying that each and every 
one of these measures of improvement might be put in practice 
at once in all cases. The more important, namely modes of 
organization and of conveying instruction differing from those 
to which a master has become habituated, cannot be taken up 
lightly with any reasonable prospect of success. A conviction 
of their usefulness is not the only thing needed: to be practised 
effectually, they must be studied earnestly, and applied with 
discretion and ability. If a sense of deficiency in his teaching 
has been brought home to a zealous and conscientious master, 
and a desire awakened to extend his powers, the best modes of 
doing so may be safely left to work their own way to his con¬ 
viction. To the fact that such a desire already exists to a con¬ 
siderable extent, I lrave been glad to bear testimony. I have 
also endeavoured faithfully to describe the means I saw 
already adopted in some instances with a view to improvement; 
means and methods approximating to those which have been 
long since rooted in the opinions and practice of the Protestant 
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states of the Continent, in all of which the right education of 
he mass of the people, being held to be among the first of 
luties, has commanded the best diligence of those govern- 
nents, and the best talent of their citizens.* 

I have, &c., 

• (Signed) Seymour Trkmknheerk. 
To J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, Esq., 

Secretary, $-r. 

* It may perhaps be allowable to observe, that, if a lectureship on didactics, a word 
vet little familiar in this country, and on the higher branches of the subject of which 
it is a part, could be added to the recently constituted professorship of pastoral 
heology, or engrafted upon it, a great service would be done to a cause which is 
happily now less in want of advocates than of instruments to carry it out. It would 
tend to make this country better acquainted with the present state, both of the science 
uid the art of teaching in other countries, in which, for many veais past, much ability 
has been applied to the improvement of the means of elementary instruction, whciebyth^ 
difficulties both of teaching and learning hare been found to he materially diminished. 

It is to this end. to ditfuse an acquaintance with these improved processes, that the 
notices have been introduced into their Lordships' minutes of the constructive! me¬ 
thods of teaching to read and to write, of the Pestalozzian arithmetic, and of finalogous 
modes of teaching singing and drawing. 

These subjects have now nearly passed out of the region of controversy. It is now 
pretty generally agreed, that what is professed to he taught should be thoroughly taught ; 
that the process of teaching children to read .should he conducted skilfully and expedi¬ 
tiously ; and that the use of writing, and as much of the simplest rudiments of calcu¬ 
lation, ami of a few other elementary subjects, as may be serviceable to those classes 
iu their sphere of life, may be taught well and readily, so as to consume as small a por¬ 
tion as possible of the very brief period they are able to devote to attendance at school. 

Hut it is essential to pass beyond this very limrted point. The necessities of the 
labouring classes themsehes require that the narrow field of instruction to which they 
have been hitheito restricted should he enlarged, ami the best interests of society 
coincide with this requirement. ‘‘The first object of education is to shape and discip¬ 
line the man. the second to teach him .”—(finesses at Truth. Hatchard, 1827. Vol. 
ii., p. ,38.) It is desirable that the elementary school should both become a better and 
more rational school of moral discipline, and a more abundant fountain-head of 
intelligence. Duly and anxiously considering the eternal interests of the children 
frequenting schools, and therefore bestowing their fir->t care on their religious in¬ 
struction, those who would extend their field of acquirement regard them also as future 
members of a complicated society, in which a wise self-direction must often depend 
upon the possesion of adequate secular knowledge. In addition therefore to the 
due cultivation and exercise of their perceptive faculties in the earlier stages of 
instruction, to the improvement of their moral habits, and the inculcat ion of the ground¬ 
work of religious belief and Christian duties, it is desired also to give them a thorough 
acquaintance with the language which unlocks the treasures of their country’s litera¬ 
ture, and something of the principles of those branches of knowledge, the many appli¬ 
cations of which employ the hands and minds of labourers and mechanics whether of 
the country or the town. Some instruction would also advantageously he conveyed, 
as an antidote to those false \iewsof the relation of master and servant, or of the 
circumstances determining the wages of labour, which if is unfortunately the interest 
of ignorant and unprincipled men to diffuse. These subjects, properly placed before 
the child itt the elementary school, would form the fitting introduction to that more 
important education of the man, which, as an independent agent, he receives amidst 
the institutions and habits of a free country. 


f I find an objection taken to the use of this word, as if, with the exception of thoso that are 
avowedly analytic, as Jacotol’s and otheis, the Pestalozzian methods of tendon# claimed ex¬ 
clusively to he synthetic or constructive. It is tine tli.it with the nbovp exceptions ail who begin 
with a grammar, however bad, all who commence with the elements of any subject, and proceed 
upwards to its difficulties, teach synthetically. The merit which the Pestalozzian methods lay 
claim to is simply this, that having made for the pupil a more clear and logical analysis of the 
subject to be taught, they lead him onwards by easy gradations from the first processes and 
simplest elements to a complete mastery of its advanced stages and difficulties. 
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2. 

1 MonkwHl-atract 
,. j School, 

, Cripplegate. 

! *■ 

j Hart.strcet 

School, 

Cot cm Garden. 

t. 

Castle street, 

School, 

Bethnal-green. 

1 

Georgeslrcet, 

School, 

] I .am both. 

l -' 

fl. 

Sehnol nl 

Kuan Chapel, 
Geoige-strcet, 
I’ottmnu Market. 

1 

. . August 31. 

September 2. . . . 

September 6. . . , 

1 Septeml*or 7. . . . 

‘ Septemlwr ‘J. . . . 

. Mr. Blackett . . . 

Mr. J. 11. Ofllev. . 

1 Mr.J. Ihithoit .. 

J. Slone, Ksq. . . . 

1 Mr. J. Burnet. . . 

ire, 123, Nfwgate alrcct 

j Cripplegate. 

i 23, Henrietta-Direct, 
Co\ent Garden. 

1 

11, Compton-terrace. 

Islington. 

George street, Lam* 
both. 

I 3. St. John's Wi 0 1, 

1 South. 

1 

| 

s , 

;< .1 1809 . 

J Rebuilt 1838 .. . 

April, 1S41 . . . . 

1317. 

Jammy, IS 10 . . . 

i*n 1 British and Foreign 

i Brtish and Foreign 

British and Foreign 

British and Foreign 

| British and rmeign 


I No. 


N«,.; . . 

No. 

Separatebuilding . 

' Separate building . 

j Separate building . 

, Separate building . 

Under a 1 h n el, be 
* low the lot 1 1 ot the 

| street. 


• • 

2 ‘■ehonl-rooms, 

42 X 41 X 15 each. 

• • 

1 

In a confined court 


2 pluv*?’o«nd«. 

70 X 40 e tell 

• • 

1 • • 

If. 64X36X20 

42 X 36 X 13 

12 X 41 X 15 

75 X 42 X 25 

30 x :«»* x 11 

. Yes. 

. In ideqtute .... 

1 No. 

luaucqunte • . . . 

Adequate. 

No. 

Adequate ..... 

Inadequate .... 



No. 


! 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No.. . 

t 

No. 



In good repair. . . 

. . 

. . 1 

i 

, * * | 


No; ue.ir ..... 

• • 


. * No. 1 

No. 

Adjoining two, 

70 X 40 each. 

| No . 

No.. 

. . i 

1 

No .. 



5 in. ^ j ears . . . 

. 3 months. 

. About;*)/. 

5 in 3 jears . . . . 1 

KHyoar-. .....* 
About 70/. 



About 110/..l 

1 

’ About 7u/. . . . . 1 

j 

1 About 0*' ... 

1 

| 20 

30 to’40 

’ll 

20*to*30 , 

20 

. ' 13 

Under 9. 

About 11. 

About 11. 

In 


• • 

2C4 inf months. 

4,456 ia 25 je.tr*. . , 407 in 1H iimiuCis . 

! ‘ • 

. . 

. . 

180 ! 

27') 


2 W 

in 

i°:» 


150 

ISO | 

ilS 1 

135 

no 

130 i 

210 

120 

140 1 

119 

> M. to M. 

■M. , 

2 d. to M. 

2d. 

2d. 

1 6 



, . 


13 & 14 

_ 13 , 




J. Warwick . -• 

J. Turner. 

J. Woodward . . . 

J. Hardwicke . . . 


1 No .! 

1 

No. 

No.. 

No. 1 

No.. 



No.! 

No. 




































1. 


QUK1UE8. 

4 * 


I’ninti 

Chapel Sr ho 
Islington. 


1. Date of Visit to School ? 

2. Name of Correspondent? 


Any. 30, 1841 
M. Dntlioit % 


Addieu?...J1. Compton-ter 

Idiuglon. 

3. Tn what Parish is the School ? ... .. » « 

4. Name of Post Town ? • <.• »»•••»•»•* ._ - 

Distance 9 . [ 

Direction? .. . 

ft. When was the School established? ..H3G. 


I*. Is it in connexion with any and what Society?. j 

11 is it received Aid from the Public Crnnt *.. 

7. Description of site of ^chooMtouse or School-room ?.| 


8. IXtcntofSite?...I 

9. Observations on Ditto?... 

10. Dimensions of tin* Chief School room, in length, breadth, and height to the , 

c.*ntr«* of the ceiling? 

11. Is theii* a (Jillcrv for 80 or more Children ?. 

12. Is the Ventilation adequate or inndcqn ite 9 .. 

Id. Are the School-rooms sufliriently warmed 9 ... 

II. Are the School room*applied to any other Purpose but those ol the School? 
To what ? Under what Regulations > 

1"). Is this Appropriation recognised iu the Trust Deed ?. 

H>. Dimensions of Class-rooms?. 

17, Is there a I.obby or Closet for Hats, Bonnets, &c.?. 

1^. In what state is the Building ns to Repair’ ... .. 

19. Does the Bui'ding include a Residence for the Master or Mistress? If no*, how 

far is their Residence from the School? 

20. Is an Kxcicixe (iround provided ? At what distance from the School? M hat is 

iti extant? 

21. Is it furnished with Gymnastic Apparatus,Circular Swings, Parallel H.ir*, (Jvm 

nastic Frame 9 

22. Number of Musters or Mistresses since the School was est tblished, or in 

scars 9 

23. Tauigth of time that the School has been under the present Master or Mistress ? . 

24. Salary of Master and Mistress? .... 

23. Numberof \*si«tnnt Teachers?. .. 

Sal iry of each ?..... 

2d. Number of Pupil Teachers?..... 

Salary of each 9 ..... 

27. To whom are the Pupil Teaehets apprenticed?. 

28. Number of Monitors 9 . 

29. Average \ge of Ditto?.. ... .! 

40. Total Numbers admitted iuto^be School in year*?. 


IlntMi and For 

Vs. 

Separate butlilii 


\1 out C4 X32 X 


No. 

Adequate . . . 


No . 


1 month .... 
About 70/. . . .* 


10 

10 tears . . , . i( 


H. Average Admissions per annum? 



I. 

c; 

N 

N 


Number now on the Rooks?. 

Pi eseut at the time of Inspection? .. 

Roys?.I. 

Hills?. 

Average Daily Attendance during the last Six Months? 

Rate of School Fees per Week 9 . 

Agent which the Children .tie usually admitted? . . 
Age to which they remain ? . ......... ... 

Name of Schoolmaster ... 

— — Schoolmi sties*.. 

Do they live Rent free in the School-house ?%.... 
Have they any Perquisites besides tlielr Salary? . . . 


dO 


2</. and 3«?. 

t> 

12 

J. J. Bryant . . 
No. 
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12. 

Need's Court 
School, 
Fetter-lane. 

1 13. 

Hondurns-street 

School, 

Cleihenwell. 

11. 

Butler's-place • 
School, 
Dockhead, 
Bermondsey. 

15. 

Great 

George-^ trect 
School, 
Bermondsey. 

16. 

York-terrace 

School, 

Regent's Park. 

Vptember22 . . . 

September 27 • . . 

September 28 . . . 

September 29 • • . 

October 4 .... . 

Hi. J. lluut .... 

Mr. Kras. Cuthbert- 

Rev. J. Hodingtou . 

Mr. T. Norton . . . 

Miss Hope .... 


MUl. 




. . • 

123, Aldcrsgate- 

4, Neckinger-road, 

Grnnge-roau, Ber* 

6, Ulster-terrace, 


l htreet. 

Bermondsey. 

moudsey. 

Regent’s Park. 




1835. 

J830 . 

British and Foreign 

British and Foreign 

British and Foreign 

British and Foreign 

British and Foreign 




No. 


Separate building . 

Separate building. 

Separate building . 

Separate building . 

Separate building . 1 

30 X 30 X18 

i 

40 X 30 X 25 

10 X 20 X 18 

55 X 27 X 20 

25 X 12 X 0 



No.. 

No. 









No. 


j 

1 

No . 




I 




5 in 6$ years . . . 







About 90/. .... 

About 701 . 

About 601. . . 

About 70 1 . 

About 90/. ' 

2 

i 

24 

13* 

*15* 

*16* 

.. 

i 

24 

ii 

10* 

ID* 

101 

a 

340 in 18 months . . 

15G0, since July,1834 

321 since April, 1840, 

1770, since January, 

, , 




1835. 


103 

200 

■150 

240 

. • 

160 

1ST, 

8 O 


. 

136 

123 

85 

120 

no 

110 

130 

100 

130 

110 

2d. to 3d. 

2d. to 3d. 

2d. to 3d. 

•Id. 

2d. to 4d. 

J. Baker . 

\V. King ..... 

J. Mitchell .... 





No . 

No . 

Yes . 

?e«, fuel . 


No . 

No . 

Fuel . | 
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IT. 

Ranelngh Chapel 
School, 

Sloune-square. 


18 . 

North London 
Union School, 
Calthorpe-Btreet, 
Gray’s Inn-lnne. 


10 . 

Horift ferry-road 
School, 
Westminster. 


20 . 

Horn-alley 

School, 

Faringdon-street. 


21 . 

New Pie street 
School, 
Westminster. 


Octobers . . . . . 
Rev. R. H. Shep¬ 
herd. 


1802 . 

British and Foreign 
No. 


3d. 


Moore 
So , 


October 20,21,22. 
Mr. B. Gardiner . . 


October 29 . . , 
Mr. D. Mullock., 


November 2. ■ 
Rev. O. Wood . 


| Millbank.Westmin- 
I 8 ter. 


1834 


1802 


1820 


Under a chapel, be¬ 
low the level oft he 
street. 


40 X 20 X 9 

No. 

Inadequate . . 

No. 

No. 

10 years . . . 
\bontll0f. . . 


British and Foreign British and Foreign 
No 


Separate building 

Large premises . 
Jn au open site . 
36 X 36 X 20 


No ... , 

Adequate 


1 No 

I Separate building, 
| vety dilapidated. 


Close to a large 
sewer. 

' 67 X32 X14 


No. 


An open space in 
front of the build* 
fog- 


10 months. 
About 100/. 


28 

10 * 

4,118 since 1834 . 


200 


220 

2d. to 3d. 


J. Ryder 


No . ... 
Inadequate 


No. 


No . 


14 years . 
About 75/. 


28 

10 * 


180 


100 to 180 
3d. 


||C. M'Culloch 

No. 

No. 


No...... . 

Separate building 


foG X 33 X 12 


No...... . 

Inadequate . . . 


No • . 


15 years 
About 80/. 


20 

» 1 * 

282 

*150 


160 

2d. 


C. Lowe. 


No . 
No. 


November 1 . . . . 
T. Wilson, esq. . . 

5, Great Queen- 
street,Westminstei 


January, 1841 

1 


No. 

Separate building, 
previously a stable. 


20X12X9 

No. 

Adequate . . . 
Yes. . • • . . 


No. 


No. 


i year . . 
12i. per week 


6 

10 


70 
Free 
4 to 10 
10 to 13 


No . 
No . 


Continued on pages 512 , 513 . 
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| 23. • 

•r». 

. U. 

# 6 . 

M. 


Fredorick-street 

School, 

Hegent’fc Park. 

Ship j Aid 
School, 

Wnrdoui street. 

1 Tottenham 

Chapel School. 

Wesleyan Chapel 
School, 

vSloanc tin race. 

Fitzroy ‘ndtoi Ik, 
Giallou-firu t. 


0'tuber 15 . . . . 

December 13 . . . 

1 )< cumber 16 . . . 

December 20 . . . 

December 22 . . . 


< Mr. J. Barker . . . 

Mr. J.Kvans . . . 

Mr. tt. Hjne . . . 

Mr. J. Broiler . . 

David Ctee, INq. . 


| 6 , Mun*ier-strict . 

25, Southampton* 

43, Nenmnn-slroet, 


t 



«treot, Coveut- 
G«udon, 

, On ford street. 

< 



1 

i 

i 

1 




J imury, 1^37 . . 

1 British and I'oreien 

1790 . 

1 

1935.. . 

1839 . 

1801. 


British and Foreign 1 British and Foreign 

British and Foreign 

British an 1 I me, ui 

Nn. 

No. 





I’mler acliHpel.be- 

Sepat ate building . 

1 Adjoining a t hnpel 

l T nder a chapel, lie* 

Scpninto bmlditij . 


low the level ol the 

low the lend of the 



stioet. 



road. 

# 


50 X30X12 

•13X25X18 

C0XC0 X1G 

50 X 25X9 

CO X . 0 X 25 



No. 




luadeqeate .... 

Adequate. 

Adequate. 

* * 

Inadequate .... 

Ad« quite. 

1 

1 

I 

, >0 . 

No. 

No. 


/ 

No. 

1 1 \ 

No. 



. . 

No. 

No. 

! 

2 in 3 \ LMr^ , . . . 

2 in 12 u*nu. . . . 

3 in 6 )ears .... 

i 

* 1 

I 

llvenrs. 

About 90/. 

3\e.in ...... 

About 110/. 

0 Jnnra 




lOO/. aud a homo 

11 

| About 90/. 

i 

I 

1 13 

16 

20 * 

14 

11 

31 

10 

10 

Hi 

1,1 IS since Januarv, 


2,250 bince 1835 . . 

379 since 1839 . . . 

9,013 since D01. 


1MJ7. 





140 

112 per annum in 

4 Jears. 

About 300 


220 


193 

140 

250 

loo 

2.10 


160 

35 

180 

61 

ioo 

1 1/5 

120 

220 

90 

170 

2 d. and dd. 

33. 

2d. aud 3d. 

2 d to 4d. 

id. 


4 to G 

4 

4 to 6 

4 to fi 


1 

11 to 12 

11 or 12 

9 to 12 

10 to 12 

10 to 12 

1 

* * 

J. Neuman .... 

it. Cm Us ..... 

It. Smith. 

1. Klim. 

| 

No. 

No ....... . 

No. 

No. 


1 

X 

No.I 

No.. . 

Nb. 

No.• ’ 

1 
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Schools in and near London— continued. 


2 T. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

Marlhorongh-street 

School, 

Hlnckfrhus-rond. 

Wood-street 

school, 

Spitulflclds. 

Abbey-street 

School, 

Betlmul-grcen. 

Royal British 
Institution, 

City road. 

Cold 

Harbour-lane 

School, 

Camberwell. 

°, 1842 ... . 
Mi. .1. Harris* . . . 

Fcbrimrv 8 . . . . 
Mr. W. Taylor . . . 

Feb.9.11,13 . . . 

J as. Miller, Esq. . . 

Feb.10,12 .... 
Rev. D. Campbell . 

February 23. 

W.K. Jameson, Esq, 

\12, IJioad Wall. . . 

Church-street, 

Spitalfieldti. 

Brewery, Spitaltiold 1 - 

Tabernnele-rciw, 

City-toad. 

G.Grove Hill, Cam¬ 
berwell. 

1819 . • . 

Hiiti'h nll'l Foreign 

Juno, 1841. 

British and Foreign 
Yes.*. 

* 

September, 1839 . . 

British and Forcigu 

Repaired March, „ 
1841. “ 

British and Foreign 

February, 1842. 

British and Foreign 
Yes. 

Sqm ate building . 

• * 

Separate building . 

Separate building, 
spacious premises 

Separate building, 
previoifcly a brew- 
liouse. 

Largo .premises, . . 

Separate building. 

• 

•. 



In an open situation 

■ 00 X.'W X 10 

50 X 26 X IN 

56 X :» X 20 

80 X 50 X42 

AW 40X18X12. 


No. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Yes. 

Inadequate. 

Adequate ..... 


Inadequate .... 
Yes. 


Ye* . 


No. 


Vi. 


No. 

In good repaid 

Near. 4 

No. 


In good repair . . • 

I n good repair . . . 

In good lepair . . 



Yes, adjoining . . . 




ing. 






1 in 22 years « . . . 

J 

1 

1 


20 y< irs. . . . . . 
AIhiuI 100^. 

6 months. 

21 years . 

1 year. 

5 months. 

About 72 1. 

35 

10 

lti3 

! f 

1 It) 

4737, to Dec. 1841 . 

210 

’ll* 

183 

~ 

1 

o 

To the trustees. . . 
30 

12 

1440, since Sept. 
1839. 

1 

30 

10 

792, to Dec. 28 . . . 

210 

Ki 

100 

302 

360 

450 

357 

100 

83 

200 

Irf. to 34. 

6 

10 to 11 

J. BignoH. 

No. . . . 

N U ■ 

130 

2d. nod 3d. 

6 

11 to 12 

W. Beck. 

Yes.. 

Fuel . 

2d. and 3d. 

G. White 

Yes. 

4()0 

2d. and 3d. 

II. Perry ..... 

Yes ....... 

70 

2d. and 3d. 

3 and 14. 

12 and 13. 

G. Holmes. 

No. 

No. 



. 


Continued on j'ages 514 . < 315 , 
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All 


cliools in and near London— ronlinued. 


7. 

School at 
Craven Chapel, 
Marshall stiect, 
Golden-square, 

8. 

Fisher-street 

School, 

Red-lion Square. 

9. 

School at 
Bishopsgate 
Chapel. , 

10. 

School, 

York-road, 

Lambeth. 

u. J 

Perry-street 
School, l 

Somers Towq. 

1 



Yes . 



British and Foreign 

British and Foreign 

British and Foreign. 

British and Foreign. 

British and Foreign. j 


•. 








i 

Bible 

Bible . 

Bible. 

Bible’. 

Bible . 

British a fid Foreign 

British and Foreign, 

British and Foreign, 

British and Foreign 

. . 

and Sunday-school 
Union books. 

Books of the Iiish 
Commission. 

Lewis’s Catechism 
of Natural Philo¬ 
sophy. 


Cros'ley’s. 1 

Read’s . 

•Hogarth’s . » • . 

Hogarth's .... 

* • 

Wolds’ • i ... . 


Lonnie’s. 


Cornwell’s . 

Lennie’s . . 

Goldsmith's .... 

Hogtn Ill’s . 

Hickson’s .... 

Outlines’ . 


Irving’s lines . . . 

1 

• • 

Fiancour’s .... 

• • 

• • 

. . 1 

JS 

6 

c 

c 

£ 

Lesson boards, black 

Lesson boards, black 

Lesson 1 lords, black 

Lesson boards,black 

boards, mnps. 

boards, maps. 

boards, maps. 

boards, maps, mo- 

boards. 

70 

With prayer .... 

30 

With a liymn . . . 

90 

difieation of Pho- : 
nic method. 

Small. 


i 

Yes. 1 


No ....... . 



1 

• • i 

* * 1 

■ • 

; 

Detention. 

. . 


Slight. 





9 

Mr. James, 11 , Hay-' 
maiket. 

1 

1 

Mr. Cartwright ’. . 
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l:s. 

11. 

13. 

10. 

Nevil’s-eourt 

School, 

Fetter-lane. 

Honduras street 
School, 
Cleiheuwell. 

Butler’s-pUoe 

School, 

♦ Dock head, 

Bh monrisey. 

Great George-street 
School, 
Bermondsey. 

York-terrace 

School, 

Regent'*-park. 



Yes. 

Y*s. 


ihilibhaad Foreign 

British and Foreign 
' 

* * 

British ami Foicigu 

r * 



•• 


The Bible. 


Bril'sh ami Foreign 
Society's books. 

Sunday - school 
Union Books. 

Chambers’s books. 

British and Foreign 
Society’s books. 

Edinburgh bes 
sioual school, 3i 
Books,. 




Crossley’s . . . .' 


Words* f . ... . 



Ilogaith's . . . 





Murray’s .... 







. • 

•. 0 

• • 

Lesson boards,black 
Lou ids. 

Small. .. 

Lesson boards, black 
boards, apparatus 
for teaching the 
letters. 

SOU volumes.... 

Lesson boards, black 
boards, maps. 

Lesson boards, black 
bouids, mnps. 

Lesson boards, blc 
hoards, box . 
objecls. 

200 

With a hymn . . . 




Yes, nnd with 

Yes. 



hymn. 



Absentee papers 
sent to the paicuts. 

■ • 

\es. 

Slight. 

Seldom . .... 

Seldom; only for 
moiul offences; 
never for inatten¬ 
tion to lessons. 

Slight. 

Seldom. 

Mr. Edward?, 13, 
Qneenst., Cheap* 
aide. 

Mr. Maura .... 

• • 

• • 
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Schools in and near London— continued. 


* IT. 

IS. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

Ranelagh Chapel 
School, 

Sloaue-iquure. 

North London Union 
School, 

Cnlthorpe-street, 
Gray’s-inn Lane. 

Horseferry road 
School, 
Westminster. 

Harp-alley 

School, 

Fariiugdon-street. 

New Pie-street 
School, 
Westminster. 



You. 

Yea. 

Yos. 

British and Foreign 

British and Foreign 

British and Foreign 


British and Foreign 


• , 

. . 

* 


Eight imperfect 
Testftmeuts, Six 
ditto Bibles- 



The Bible. 

i 

The Bible .... 

Books of the Irish 
Commissioners. 

• 


Irish Commissioners’ 
books. 2nd volume 
of Instructor. 

! ° • 



IiishCommissioners’ 
Sciipture Selections 
of B. and F. So¬ 
ciety. 

' * 

Lesson hoards, neaily 
worn out. 

/ 

* 

Black boards, maps 

Lesson boards, black 
boards, maps.. 

England, &c. t by 
Cowper. 

Hickson’s .... 
Grunt's Drawing 
Lessons. 

Black boards,lesson 
bo.irds(!rishJ,maus, 
mechanical models, 
objects, globes. 

100 volumes and 
master’s library of 
leference. 

With a hymn . . . 

Lesson boaids,black 
boards. 


Yes 







No. 





No. 




money value books 


• 

Mr. Church, 

Mr. R. Cannon, 

Mr. Stoneihan, 

Mr. Ireson, 

Mi. Shaw, 

Mr. Jordson, 

Mr. Miller, 

Mr. North, 

Mr. Fitzgerald, 

Mr. Lewis. 




2 L 
















LtfMon boards,black Lessonboards,black Lesson boards,black Lesson boauls . . . Lesson bonds, black 
boards, drawing boards, maps boaids. bonds, MSS, ol 

apparatus. I mastei. 


Assembly’s Cate¬ 
chism. 


Slight.Seldom , 


Mr Smith, 
Mr. Ilebburp, 
Mr. Buchan, 
Mr. Carr, 

Mr. Hedge, 
Mr. Partndge. 


Di. Campbell, 
Mr. Hone, 

Mr. Moigan. 


Mr. J. Knight, 
Thistle-grove, 
Chelsea, 

Mr. Pocock, 


Mr. Cree, 

Mi. Nisbett, 
Mi A biaham. 



















by Seymour Trmkthtere, Etq, 
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Schools in and near London —continued. 


* ST. 

38. 

39. 

30. 

81. 

Marlborough itreet 
School, 

Grafton street. 

Wood street 
School, 
Spitalheidi. 

Abbey itreet 
School, 

Bethnal.gieen. 

Royal British 
Institution, 

City road. 

OoMirbooriane 

S&ooi, 

CamperwalL 

Yes. 


Yes.: . 

Ye§ ,ih . 

Yes. 

a 

% 

Bntish and Foreign 

Bntish and Foreigh 
feocn ty, and at the 
Edinburgh Uni 
veiwty. 

No, remains with 
them out of school 
hours 

Ye. 

The Bible .... 
Bntish tod Forei B n 
Society b books 


The Bible. 

The Bible. 

* 

* 

The Bible 

British and Foreign 
Society s books 

Bo ksoffnshCom¬ 
missioners 

Books ofl nsh Com 
mission ers 

Books f British and 
Foieign Souet) 

, t • 

Chambers s, B and 
F bocitty s boar Is 

Instmctor. 

Chambers’s, Guy’s 
Geography 

Ch unbers’s, Guy’s 
Giogiaphy 

Crowley’s Arithmetic 

» 


Munay s Giammai 

lush Commis 

sioners Grammar 

Irish Commis 

sioners Gi immui 
lute s History of 
Lnj,lafkd 

Lenme’s. 

Lesson bo irds . . . 

lesion bonds.blick 

b ads, lush md 
Scotch maps 

t 

Lesson boards, black 
boaids, mips, oh 
jects 

I^es«=on boards, black 
b ards, maps, ob 
Jetts 

Lesion boards, black 
boards, m »pi. 

• • 


40 

60 

- — 



\es 

— 


Tickets for regu 
lanty, bcttun„ i 
mom y value 



Doors closed, those 
late are fluid id 

— 

bli n ht . , , 


Slight . 


Slight. 




Winingnppaicl us 
pti/es 

• 

No lenards. 

— 




Mr J Miller, 

Mr. Hanbtuy. 


* 


2 i,2 
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, if , ■ ■ , British and Foreign School Socmty, 

f My Loro, * ,20 August, 1842. 

This Committee desire me respectively to acknowledge the 
receipt of Mr. Tremenheere’s Report, which, through, the favour 
,of your Lordship, they have now been able carefully to peruse. 
They regret to state that their first impressions respecting it 
have only been confirmed and strengthened by a more deliberate 
examination. * 

Their objection to the report arises not so much from the 
statements made respecting particular schools (although some 
of these they cannot but consider jx s unfair and extravagant) as 
from the spirit and tendency, of the whole document. It 
appears to them an elaborate attempt to show that the entire 
system of instruction pursued by the society is essentially de- 

t :tive. It ^tendency (they do not say its object) is to bring 
eir schools into disrepute, and to enforce the adoption of a 
mqie expensive, and as yet an untried, agency. The alleged 
inefficiency* of the system pursued by the society (that of im¬ 
parting instruction by monitors) is repeatedly urged and argued 
on; the schools, instead of being tested by the principles of 
teaching adopted at the model school of the parent society, are 
tried by another and a different standard; and judgment is 
pronounced against them because methods yet unsanctioned by 
any extended experience have not been introduced. 

The Committee may, perhaps, be allowed to add, that when 
it is borne in mind that of all the schools specially held up 
in this Report to their subscribers and the public as being, on 
the authority of Government, unworthy of support, not one 
has received aid .under the minute of the Committee of Council, 
requiring inspection as a condition of assistance; that of the 
whole number (66) only five were inspected by authority ; that 
the examination of the rest by the Government inspector at all 
arises simply from the society having encouraged the parties 
c ® n dudting them voluntarily to invite his visits, with a view to 
the benefit of their respective schools ; when it is further re¬ 
collected that was done in faith that the inspection would be a 
friendly and not an adverse one; a faith sanctioned by the 
roeclared object of the Government in asking the admittance 
of their inspector, viz. that it was intended “ as a means of en¬ 
couraging and strengthening such voluntary associationswhen 
all these circumstances are taken into consideration, the Com¬ 
mittee cannot but consider that the presentation to Parlia¬ 
ment, and subsequent publication of the report in question, 
calculated as it is to endanger the support of so large a number 
of Schools, would be a violatio'd of the pledge given, that the 
inspection should bet.the means of “ encouraging and not of 
Superseding Voluntary effortsand affecting as it docs so 
-many schools which have never received any aid from the public 
parse, would further form a precedent for bringing the influence 
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of Government to bear upon such voluntary associations in a 
way which might at other times, and in other hands, be used 
as an engine of oppression. 

The Committee, therefore, respectfully submit (if after these 
statements it should appear to the Committee of Council, that 
any part of the Report should be published) whether such pub¬ 
lication should not’be confined to those portions of the Report 
which refer to the five schools which have received aid from the 
Committee of Council, on condition of inspection, and that have 
consequently been inspected by authority; and in either case, 
they especially request that the name and locality of each 
school reported upon maybe attached to the observations made 
upon it. 

In the absence of any Order in Council similar, to*that pos¬ 
sessed by the National Society, the Committee have no other 
resource than to appeal to the justice of your Lordship and the 
Committee of Council, and having now done this, they confi¬ 
dently leave the Report in your Lordship’s hands. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) Henry Dunn, Secretary. 
The Right Hon. Lord Wharndiffe, 

&*C. 


SlR, Council Office, 13 January, 1843. 

1 have in the first place to apologise to you for the delay 
•which has taken place in answering your letter of the 20th 
August last, relative to Mr. Tremenhecre’s report upon the 
schools in connexion with the British and Foreign School 
Society, which delay has latterly been prolonged by my own 
severe indisposition. Having, however, had an opportunity of 
submitting to the Committee of Council not only your letter, 
but also the memorial which had previously been placed in my 
hands, by a deputation from the Committee of the British and 
Foreign School Society, date June 7th, 1842, upon the same 
subject, I am now enabled to state to you the view which the 
Committee of Council have taken of the matters referred to in 
these documents. , 

It is unnecessary for me to repeat, what I have already more 
than once personally assured you of, namely, that the Com¬ 
mittee of Council have, throughout these discussions, been 
actuated by tho most anxious wish that the difficulties which 
have arisen, with regard to the inspection of the normal and 
model schools of the British and Foreign School Society and 
of the schools connected with it, should be settled satisfactorily 
for all parties, and that the Committee’ are willing to consider 
with that object any arrangements which may be proposed, and 
which would not be iuconsistent with their duty to Her Majesty, 
or at variance with what they conceive to havo been the inlen- 
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tion of Parliament in making the grant, the distribution of 
which the Committee have to administer, and which would 
enable them to afford additional aid to the British and Foreign 
School Society without departing from the rules and conditions 
which have been approved of by Parliament. 

Before I proceed to the satement of the views of the 
present Committee of Council, it appears to be desirable 
to recall to your recollection, in some detail, what has taken 
place since the formation of the Committee ofjCouncil on Edu¬ 
cation, with regard to the inspection of the normal and model 
schools in the Borough-road, and of other schools in connexion 
with the British and Foreign School Society, and the com¬ 
munications which have passed between that society and the 
Committee of Council upon that subject. 

In the Report recited in the Order of Council of the .‘3rd of June, 
1839, the late Committee recommend “ that the sum of 10,000/. 
granted by Parliament in IN;!.") towards the erection of normal 
or model schools, should he given in equal proportions to the 
National Society and the British and Foreign School Society 
and •• that no further grant he made now or hereafter for the 
establishment or support of normal schools or any other schools, 
unless the right of inspection be retained, in order to scenic a 
conformity to the regulations and discipline established in the 
several schools, with such improvements as may from time to 
time be suggested by the Committee." 

The inspection of the normal and model schools is, therefore, 
by this Order in Council, an indispensable condition of the 
grant of 5(.00/.; and in a letter dated August l?th. 1*59. the 
late Committee communicated to the British and Foreign 
School Society two resolutions relative to tile conditions of this 
grant of .>001)/.: “ I lie Committee will require, as an indispen¬ 
sable condition, that an inspector, acting under their authority, 
shall be enabled to visit every school to which any grant shall 
in future be made. Such inspector will not ho authorized to 
examine into the religious instruction given in the school, 
but he will be directed to ask for such information as to the 
secular instruction and general regulations of the school as may 
enable the Committee to make a Report to Iler Majesty in 
Council, to be laid before both Houses of Parliament. J 

In a communication of the 17th of August, 1*59, to the Com¬ 
mittee of Council, the Committee of the British and Foreign 
.School Society express “much satisfaction” with the report of 
the 3m June, 1839; and in a minute dated October 12th and 
a letter dated October 10th, in that year, record “ the cheerful 
acquiescence of the committee in the proposed visits of the 
inspector, under the authority of the Committee of Council, as 
a condition of the grant for the erection of their normal and 
model schools.” 

In the close of the autumn of 1840 an Order in Council, 
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dated the 10th August, 1840, was published, which order de¬ 
termined the mode of appointing and dismissing inspectors "of 
such-schools as are in connexion with the National Society, or 
with the Church of England.” 

Soon after the publication of the report in which this Order 
of Council appeared, the Committee of Council received a 
letter from the British and Foreign School Society, dated 
January 11th, 1841, in which they state, thatT they are fully 
aware it is impossible for them to have, under existing circum¬ 
stances, any such control over the appointment of future in¬ 
spectors as is possessed by the N ational Society and the Church 
of Scotland, but they do ask, in lieu thereof, such a check on 
the proceedings of the inspectors in their schools as shall make 
them aeqaintod with the course the inspectors jnay think it 
right to pursue, and which may serve to prevent the perversion 
of a great public benefit either into an engine of party or an 
instrument for the breaking up of voluntary associations.” 

On the 8th of'February, 181], the late Committee of Council, 
in their reply to that letter, state, that ‘abroad distinction 
separates chartered or voluntary societies established for the 
promotion of elementary education, and the churches of the 
United Kingdom established by law.” That “ they are desirous 
to intrust the inspection of British schools to none but gentle¬ 
men so qualified as to deserve the confidence of the British and 
Foreign School Society, and appointed in the spirit of the 
society's minute of July 18th, 1838;” but that "in their 
opinion no inquiry as to the way in which the public money has 
been applied could prove satisfactory to the country, which was 
not carried on by parties unconnected with the societies whose 
schools they are to visit and report upon.” They add, that 
“to use the inspection of schools as a means of establishing a 
new form of control of parent societies over the schools connected 
with them, is, howmer. foreign to the objects of such inspection, 
and it is equally so to employ it in any uay to weaken the con¬ 
nexion now subsisting between such societies and the schools 
in association with them.” 

The late Committee then communicated to the British and 
Foreign School Society the following resolutions relative to the 
inspection of their schools:— * 

1st. *• That their Lordships will communicate the reports 
which their inspectors may make respecting schools in con¬ 
nexion with the British and Foreign School Society, to the com¬ 
mittee of that society’, for their information ” 

‘2nd. “ That when inspectors, on the invitation of local com¬ 
mittees and managers of schools, make suggestions to them 
respecting the discipline and management of their schools, such 
suggestions shall be reported to their Lordships who will com¬ 
municate those suggestions (with reports on the condition of the 
school) to the committee of the Britisli and Foreign School 
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Society, and request their co-operation in, recommending, for 
the approbation of the local committee, such of they: inspector's 
suggestions as their Lordships may approve.”,- : t * 

Subsequently to all these communications between jthe Com¬ 
mittee of Council and the British and Foreign School Society, 
on the 10th duly, 1811, an agreement was signed by some of 
the chief members of the committee of that society, “ to return 
5000/. in the event of their normal and model school not being 
completed within three years, and a lease not being obtained 
containing trusts satisfactory to the Commitfee of Council.” 

It appears, then, from all these details, that the late Com¬ 
mittee of Council not only insisted upon the right of visiting, 
by their inspector, the normal and model schools of the British 
and Foreign School Society as an indispensable condition of 
their grant of 5000/. to those schools, but that the committee 
of that society fully acquiesced in that condition. It also ap¬ 
pears that the Committee of Council adhered to their determina¬ 
tion to insist upon this condition, notwithstanding the re¬ 
monstrance of the British and Foreign School Society, and their 
demand for some check upon the proceedings of the inspectors, 
contained in their letter of January 11th, 1841; in answer to 
which letter the Committee thought it right to define more 
strictly the objects of the inspection, and to insist upon the in¬ 
spectors being unconnected with, and therefore independent of, 
the societies whose schools they visited; while, by their letter of 
August 17th, 1839, the Committee had already stated the 
object of their inspection to be to enable them to make a 
Report to Her Majesty in Council, to be laid before both 
Houses of Parliament. 

It further appears that the agreement of July 10, 1841, was 
executed subsequently to the communications between the 
Committee of Council and the British and Foreign School 
Society, and after the appointment of Mr. Tremenheere by the 
late Committee as an inspector, whose labours were intended to 
be principally directed to the inspection of the schools in con¬ 
nexion with that society. 

I have thought it advisable to recapitulate these communica¬ 
tions between the late Committee of Council and the British 
and Foreig»School Society, upon the subject of inspection by 
the Government inspectors, in order to remind that society of 
the position in which that subject stood at the period when the 
present Committee of Council was appointed by Her Majesty, 
and it will now be my duty to convey to the British and 
Foreign School Society the decision of the presont Committee 
in respect of the conditions of any further aid by annual grant 
to the normal school of that society, and of the objections raised 
in the memorial of the society of June 7, 1842, to “ inspection 
conducted under the authority of Government, and with a view 
to official publication,” to avoid which objections, the society. 
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in that memorial/submit for the approbation of the Committee 
of Council the draft of a declaration of trust, which does not 
contain any clause to the effect that the school shall' be at all 
times open for the inspection of the Government inspector fob 
the time being, and they ask that the “ experimental character ” 
of the proposed inspection “ pay be recognised; that while on 
the one hand the continuance of any aid the Committee of 
Council may think it right to grant, is made to depend on the 
satisfactory character of the reports of the inspector; on the 
other, the withdrawal of that aid may be considered on the 
part of the Government as a relinquishment of the right of 
inspection, and that after such withdrawal of aid, the visits of 
the inspectors shall cease.” 

It is unnecessary for me to point out to the British and 
Foreign School Society, that the Committee of Council are 
bound to insist upon the power of the Government inspectors 
to visit their schools for the purpose of reporting thereon to 
Her Majesty and the Houses of Parliament, as stated in the 
Order or Council of June 3, 1839, as a condition of the grant 
of'^OOOZ. already made, as well as of any future grant in the 
way of an annual payment in aid of the funds of the society for 
the maintenance of their normal school, and indeed of any 
grant from the Parliamentary fund to any school whatever. 

The question, therefore, appears to be whether, by the mode 
in which the Committee may direct such visits and reports to 
be conducted and drawn up, some means may not be found to 
obviate the injurious effects which the British and Foreign School 
Society seem to expect from the publication of those reports. 

The objections of the British and Foreign School Society are 
of two kinds: — 

1st. That they conceive that such an inspection as is now 
insisted upon as a condition of any grant will invest the 
Government with an influence extending not only over the 
particular building aided by the Government, but over all 
the proceedings of the society; and in order to show how this 
effect may be produced, they refer to the report of the Govern¬ 
ment inspector in relation to the Glasgow normal school. 

And 2ndly. That the effect of these visits of the Govern¬ 
ment inspectors to the schools connected with the ’society, will 
be to weaken the influence at present exercised over those 
schools by tho present society, and therefore to diminish the 
probability of their funds being sufficiently supported by volun¬ 
tary subscriptions. 

With regard to the first of these objections it will be well to 
consider what is the character and the extent of the interference 
which the Committee of Council claim in respect of inspection, 
and what is the nature of the influence which could be gained 
by such interference. The object is to ascertain, by constant 
inspection, whether the schools to which grants have been made 
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are conducted in a way to advance the improvement of the 
pupils; if they are not so managed, to point out wherein they 
fail in that respect, whether it be from ignorance or incapacity 
of the teacher, or a defective mode of teaching, and how, in the 
opinion of the inspector, they may in such respects be improved. 
It does not appear to the Committee of Council that in the case 
of the Glasgow normal school, Mr. Gibson, their inspector, ex¬ 
ceeded his duty in these respects. He merely states facts as 
he found them, and gives his opinion of the progress made by 
the pupils in those acquirements which are necessary for a 
school-master. 

But although it may be said truly that by means of this in¬ 
spection so conducted, an influence over these schools is created, 
the object of which is their improvement, the Committee of 
Council feel that they should not be justified if they attempted 
to exercise that influence or control in any other manner than 
that of friendly remonstrance, and of a suggestion of remedies; 
or if they attempted to force upon the society with which such 
schools are connected, the adoption of any other mode of 
teaching than that which had been deliberately adopted by 
the society. If the society should become convinced of the 
superiority of any other mode of teaching, and adopt it, it must 
be the result of their own conviction and experience, and not of 
any pressure exercised by the Committee of Council. 

With regard to the second objection, the Committee of 
Council cannot conceive that the effect upon the influence of 
the parent society over those schools, and the amount of sub¬ 
scriptions, will be such as is supposed, even in the event 
of unfavourable reports of the inspector. The object for which 
those subscriptions are given, must be that of affording to the 
pupils the best means of acquiring knowledge, without in¬ 
fringing upon those principles upon which the British and 
Foreign School Society has been formed. All then that the 
most unfavourable report would do, would be to point out the 
defects of the mode of teaching, and 'not of tho--e principles, 
and the means by which such defects may, in the opinion of the in¬ 
spector, be best remedied. It surely cannot be supposed that it 
is necessary that in all instances of schools inspected the 
report should be a favourable one, in order to secure a con¬ 
tinuance of subscriptions or of confidence in the Committee of 
the British and Foreign School Society on the part of the 
subscribers. That confidence will he most readily continued if 
the subscribers are satisfied that their Committee are at all 
times ready to receive the report of the Government inspector 
in a friendly spirit, and to give to his remarks and suggestions 
a fair and candid consideration. On the other hand, it will be 
the duty of the inspectors to avoid unnecessary comparisons 
between one system of teaching and another, and to try the 
merits of the schools connected with the British and Foreign 
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School Society by a’reference to the manner in which the 
system of teaching, which that society has adopted from its 
original formation, is practised at their model school in the 
Borough-road. Whether that system be the best possible 
mode of imparting elementary instruction pr not, that is the 
only one upon which the British and Foreign School Society 
professes to act; and there are many reasons both financial 
and others, which might make the adoption of any other by that 
society quite Onadvisable. In the meantime there can be no 
doubt that, even supposing that system not to be the best 
possible, considerable and important advance has been made, 
and is still making, by the efforts of that society in the 
great object of educating the people. 

I will now close this letter by briefly stating that,* 1st. The 
Committee of Council cannot consent to exempt from inspection 
by Government inspectors any schools whatever which have re¬ 
ceived or may hereafter receive aid from the Parliamentary grant. 

2nd. The Commitee of Council, whenever an occasion may 
arise for the appointment of an inspector, to be employed to 
inspect the schools connected with the British and Foreign 
School Society, will endeavour to make such an appointment 
as will inspire a confidence that such inspection will be con¬ 
ducted with every friendly feeling towards that society, but 
at the same time with a due sense of the independence of the 
inspectors. The Committee, however, cannot consent to the 
exercise of any control over such an appointment by the 
British and Foreign School Society. 

/ 3rd. The Committee of Council are prepared to consider any 
suggestions which the Committee of the British and Foreign 
School Society may make with regard to the mode in which 
the inspector shall perform his duty, with a view to remove 
such objections as that society have made to the mode in which 
that duty has been hitherto performed. 

1 have. See., 

I Ip nrg Dunn, Esq., (Signed) Whauncliffe. 

Secretary to the British anil Foreigu School Society. 


British and Foreign School Society, 
StR, 13 February, 1843. 

In conformity with the instructions of the Committee, I 
have now the honour to transmit to your Lordship a series of 
resolutions agreed upon at their last meeting, in reference to 
your Lordship’s letter of January 13th last. 

I need only add, that in arriving at these conclusions, the 
Committee have been influenced by a sincere desire to avail 
themselves of the liberality of the Government, so far as such a 
course can be made consistent with the safety of the institution, 
and with the fulfilment of the obligations under which they arc 
placed as the trustees and committee of a voluntary society. 
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Most sincerely thanking your Lordship for the kindness and 
courtesy manifested during the whole of this long and painful 
discussion. I have, &c. " 

Jf* 7 

(Signed) Henry Dunn, Secretary. 
The Right Hon. Lord Wharncliffe, 

Sfc., §c., §c. 

Extracted from the Minutes of the Committee of the British and 
Foreign School Society, of February 11',' 1S43. 

Resolved, 

1st. That this committee sensibly appreciate the courtesy evinced 
by Lord Wharncliffe in the several communications and interviews had 
with this committee, its deputations, and secretary, and more especially 
they have read with satisfaction the explicit statement in his Lordship’s 
letter of the 13tli January last, that “ it will be the duty of the in¬ 
spectors to avoid unnecessary comparisons between one system of 
teaching and another, and to try the merits of the schools connected 
with the British and Foreign School Society by a referen.ee to the 
manner in which the system of teaching that society has adopted from 
its original formation is practised at their model school in the Borough- 
road and the assurance that “the Committee of Council are prepared 
to consider any suggestions which the committee of the British and Fo¬ 
reign School Society may make with regard to the mode in which the in¬ 
spector shall perform his duty, with a view to remove such objections 
as that society have made to the mode in which that duty has been 
hitherto performed. 1 ' 

2nd. That, subject to such qualifications, this committee adhere to 
their repeatedly expressed opinion that inspection should be coincident 
with pecuniary aid from Government; and so long as the normal and 
model schools of the society may be deemed entitled to annual aid, and 
the society deem such aid beneficial to the objects entrusted to their 
care, this Committee will most cordially consent to the inspection of 
their schools by the Government inspector. 

3rd. That the inspection, as between the schools of this society and 
those of the National Society, is at present unequal and paitial, since the 
former are visited by an inspector appointed by Government, and 
wholly independent of the British and Foreign School Society, and the 
latter by one altogether dependent, as well for his original appointment 
as for his continuance in office, on the pleasure of the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, the immediate patrons and organs of the National 
Society; an arrangment which, in the opinion of this Committee, must 
necessarily induce such a different colour in the reports made by each 
inspector (the one acting under no apprehension of consequences, and 
the other, if venturing to assume a similar tone of animadversion, doing 
so under the penalty of dismissal) as will place their respective reports 
in obvious contrast, and tend to the manifest disadvantage of this society. 

4th. That entertaining these sentiments, the Committee, as acting on 
behalf of a large society of voluntary donors and subscribers, cannot 
consent to the introduction of a covenant in their deed of trust con¬ 
ceding to the Government the right in perpetuity of inspecting their 
model and normal schools as a condition of the graut of 5,000/. 
already made, or of any future grant, but they are willing to admit the 
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introduction of a olause allowing the right of inspection until the com¬ 
mittee of the society, on due notice, shall Bee fit to decline the* same, 
whereupon the Committee shall become liable to repay the said 5,000/. 
on the same being demanded by the Government. 

5th. That in reference to the assurance of Lord Wharncliffe, that the 
“ Committee of Council are prepared to consider any suggestions which 
the Committee of the British and Foreign School Society may make 
with regard to the mode in which the inspector shall perform his 
duty,” this Committee feel it to be necessary, only to enumerate 
those particulars «n which both the spirit and letter of the terms of 
inspection originally required by the Committee of Council, and agreed 
to by the committee of the British and Foreign School Society, have 
been violated in ordec to justify all their subsequent proceedings, and 
to show the necessity which exists for such an Order in Council in their 
favour as will effectually prevent the recurrence of any circumstances 
likely to occasion future dissatisfaction and complaint. 

The particulars referred to are the following 

1. That notwithstanding the assurance given in their Lordships'" 
letter to the Society of 8th February, 1841, that “their Lordships are 
desirous to intrust' the inspection of British schools to none but gentle¬ 
men so qualified as to deserve the confidence of the British and Foreign 
School Society," the schools have hitherto been inspected only by a 
gentleman avowedly adverse to “ the system of teaching adopted by the 
society from its original formation.” 

2. That notwithstanding the concern expressed in the same com¬ 
munication that the Committee of the British and Foreign School 
Society should ever have been led “ to apprehend that British schools 
would be subject to the examination and report of inspectors identified 
with the National. Society,” the fact still remains that such schools have 
been, and still are, from time to time inspected by gentlemen thus con¬ 
nected ; gentlemen who, by their very position as inspectors of national 
schools, are opposed to the principles of the British and Foreign School 
Society. 

3. That notwithstanding the further assurance given in their Lord- 
ships’ communication of 8th February, 1841, “ that the inspectors shall 
be desired to do nothing which can tend to weaken the connexion which 
subsists between the parent society and the schools connected with it,” 
all the proceedings of the inspector have had a direct tendency to effect 
such separation, inasmuch as the schools, instead of being tested by 
their accordance with the plans pursued in the model schools of the 
society, have been judged by another and altogether different standard, 
and approved, not as they accorded with, but in proportion a3 they de¬ 
parted from, the method of teaching adopted by the parent society. 

4. That notwithstanding the express resolution of the Committee of 
Council forwarded to the society by their Lordships’ secretary in his 
communication of llth August, 1839, that “ the inspector will not be 
authorised to examine into the religious instruction given in the school, 
but he will be directed to ask for information as to the secular instruc¬ 
tion and general regulations of the school,” the inspector has thought 
it right to inquire into and report upon the amount of scriptural know- 
ledge possessed by the children, furnishing certain ludicrous and extra¬ 
vagant replies of confused children, as specimens of their scriptural in¬ 
struction. 
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. 5. That notwithstanding the regulation clearly laid down in the 
minutyi of the Committee of Council, of the 24th September, 1839, 
that “ the inspectors will not interfere with the discipline or manage¬ 
ment of the schools,” such Interference has continually taken place, the 
inspector having repeatedly suggested important alterations both in dis¬ 
cipline and management. 

6. That* notwithstanding the special resolution of their Lordships 
(communicated in the letter of their Lordships’ secretary to the Society 
of 8th February, 1841), in reply to that portion of the society’s 
memorial which complained of this interference, in which it was dis¬ 
tinctly promised that when inspectors, on the invitation of the local com- 
mitteesand managers of schools, make suggestions to them respecting 
the discipline and management of their schoojs, “ those suggestions 
shall be communicated to the British and Foreign School Society, and 
their Lordships will request their co-operation in recommending to the 
approbation of the local committee such of the inspector's suggestions as 
their Lordships may approve,” no such communication has ever been 
made- The inspector has in various instances, and repeatedly, made 
suggestions respecting the discipline and management of the schools, but 
no communication whatever has been made to the Committee of the 
British and Foreign School Society, nor has their co-operation in recom¬ 
mending such suggestions to the approbation of the local committees 
ever been requested. 

1 . That notwithstanding the assurance given in their Lordships’ 
letter of 8th February, 1841, that “ the Committee of Council are dis¬ 
posed to Tegard with much respect the services which the British and 
Foreign School Society has rendered to elementary education, and the 
exertions it is now making as regards its influence,” all the proceedings 
of the inspector have had a tendency to depreciate those services, and to 
limit the influence of the society, and especially is this likely to he 
effected by the course he has taken in reference to schools considered 
by him to be particularly deficient, that of exposing their supposed de¬ 
ficiencies without giving either the name or locality of the school thus 
condemned, the obvious effect of which is to "throw upon the parent 
society, and upon the methods it sanctions, the reproach of schools over 
which it may have had no control, nor have been able to exercise any 
influence. 

8. That the secretary be instructed respectfully to transmit a copy 
of the (foregoing resolutions to Lord Wharnclift'e, as comprising the 
deliberate and conclusive determination of this committee, in the 
earnest hope that his Lordship will, in the circumstances stated, recog¬ 
nize the principle contended for, by rendering the right of inspection 
coincident with the independent option of the society to decline or 
accept the bounty of the State. 

(Signed) Wm. Allen, Chairman. 


Dear Sir, Council Office, 1.0 February, 1843. 

I send you a copy of certain resolutions which have been 
lately passed by the Committee of the British and Foreign 
School Society, in consequence of the communications which 
l^ave taken place between the Committee of Council for Edu¬ 
cation and tnat society, relative to your report upon the schools 
connected with it. 
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I beg leave to draw your attention to these resolutions, and 
shall be glad to receive from you, at as early a period as con¬ 
venient, any observations which you may think it right to 
make upon such as concern your own proceedings as inspector. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) Whakncliffe. 

To Seymour Tremenheere, Esq. 


My LORD, * 105, Pall Mall, 22 February, 1843. 

I regrkt to perceive, from the enclosure in your Lordship’s 
letter, that the Committee of the British and Foreign School 
Society consider tha't I have not conformed to the spirit and 
letter of the terms of inspection prescribed by the Committee 
of Council on Education, and accepted by that society ; .and 
that they have thought it necessary to communicate to your 
Lord si lip the manner and the degree in which they conceive 
I have mistaken or overstepped my duty. 

1 beg*to assure your Lordship, that I have endeavoured to 
conform both to the spirit and the letter of the terms of in¬ 
spection, as defined in the Orders in Council,'and in the 
general instructions to Her Majesty's inspectors of schools; 
and 1 hope that my proceedings in examining and reporting 
on British schools are not justly open to the observations that 
have been made upon them. 

1.—The first particular referred to by the Committee of the 
British and Foreign School Society, affecting myself, is, that I 
am “ avowedly adverse to the system of teaching adopted by 
the society from its formation.” 

If by “ the system of teaching adopted by the society from 
its formation,” the purely monitorial system of arrangement 
and instruction is alluded to, my answer is, that I have taken- 
no other view of that system of arrangement in elementary 
schools than that which I conceived had been adopted in the 
Central School of the parent society. '* 

The methods of teaching in that Central School have of late 
years ceased to be purely monitorial. The drafts in that 
school have been instructed to a considerable extent by the 
masters in attendance on the Central School from the country. 
Monitors have been employed, intermediate between the posi¬ 
tion of these masters and the monitors who usually teach in 
elementary schools, inasmuch as their services are retained for 
the benefit of the school beyond the period when the ele¬ 
mentary instruction of children ceases. These monitors differ in 
name, but not in qualifications, from the pupil-teachers recently 
appointed in some monitorial schools. Moreover, the society, 
while giving this remarkable development to the monitorial 
system by the employment of assistant masters, and monitors 
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retained for tho.tervice brtKc scfiodl, !l*ve iilcewisb sifeerhdcled 
to these change is the monitorial system one form oisimulta- 
neous instruction, by’ the erection of three galleries, in robots' 
attached to their Central School, in which the masters in at¬ 
tendance from the country ore practised in the simultaneous 
method of instruction, by teaching classes of GO and upwards 
in these galleries., My ( suggestions to tile promoters of any 
elementary school have never included changes from the purely 
monitorial method of greater, extent apd importance than those 
which have occurred in the Central School. I, however, 
approve the principles that* liave led to these changes in the 
Central School, and 1 am unable to perceive the justice of a 
complaint that I, am adverse to the purely monitorial system, 
to- which the society .itself no longer adheres in the manage¬ 
ment of its Central School. 

I never supposed that the society of late years put forward 
the Central School as an example of the purely monitorial 
system, or intended to restrain all,other British schools from 
adopting improvements similar to those above adverted to, 
much less did I conceive that I should create pny jealousy by 
calling the attention of the committees of local schools to the 
importance of the improvements introduced into the Central 
School ; namely, the employment of a class of more carefully 
trained and better instructed monitors (if possible apprenticed 
•to the school) and the use of the gallery, or some fqrm of col¬ 
lective teaching, for certain lessons. 

As a general proposition, however, I am by no means adverse 
to the purely monitorial system. In many cases the number 
of children to be instructed in an elementary school is so great, 
and the funds that can be raised for tho support of tlie school 
are so limited, that the trustees can barely obtain the stipend 
of one master, and cannot afford to apprentice any of their 
monitors, much less to provide salaries for assistant masters. 
The fatigue which the single master undergoes ip conducting 
a large Bebop) during six hours in the day, without the aid of 
either assistant mastery or apprenticed monitors, is so great, 
that be cannot be expected to give the boys selected from the 
upper drafts as monitors much instruction between the school 
boprs. .Under such circumstances master of otdinary quali- 
£cat\ons does little more than superintend the general or¬ 
ganisation pf the school, instruct the upper drafts, and examine 
all the drafts .from time to time. In the evening he is exhausted 
Pyhis six hours’ labour, if he be zealous. 

ip cirpumstancea^puch as these, the purely monitorial system 
is a necessity. So far from being adverse to that system in 
, such; cases, my desire would be to give a school so conducted 
every encouragement, in my power, as the first step, from 
ignorance, I am also aware that a master of great twisit. 
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information, and experience, can, by the monitorial method, 
produce satisfactory intellectual results, even with monitors not 
older than those whom 1 found in the schools Which I visited.' 
With the assistance of boys under the age of 13, in a well* 
conducted monitorial school, much elementary knowledge ntay 
bo communicated under a master so qualified. This was the 
agency which Bell and Lancaster introduced with so much 
effect, and by which' they gave so useful a stimulus to elemen¬ 
tary education. 

But I never sonccived that 1 gave legitimate cause for tho 
suspicion that I was adverse to $jie monitorial system of in¬ 
struction, when I pointed out to the trustees of schools the im¬ 
perfect attainments of their monitors; the very early ago at 
which their services were lost; the extreme difficulty of giving 
them more knowledge in a school in which the master's time 
was so much occupied by general superintendence; the advan¬ 
tages which would accrue from retaining their services to a 
more mature age, and, for this purpose, of apprenticing them 
to the school; of making arrangements to secure their receiv¬ 
ing instruction every evening, and of attaching one of them to 
the school at the close of his apprenticeship as an efficient 
teacher. 

The society has, however, taken a step considerably in 
advance of such arrangements, by the introduction above 
adverted to, of one form of simultaneous or collective teaching, 
as a means of bringing the mind of the master into contact 
with large classes of children, chiefly for the purpose of con¬ 
voying religious instruction, and improving his moral influence 
in the school. 

It appears to me that I should have failed in my duty, if I 
had not followed in the steps of the society in making similar 
suggestions when my bpinion was sought. 

'2.—It is alleged that British schools have been subject to 
the examination and report of gentloincn connected ana iden¬ 
tified with the National Society, “ gentlemen who, by their 
very position of inspectors of National Schools, are opposed to 
the principles of the British and Foreign Society.” 

I am at a loss to understand to what gentlemen it is here 
intended to refer. I am the only gentleman authorised to 
inspect British Schools, and I am not authorised to inspect 
National Schools, into which I have been admitted only on the 
invitation of their promoters. My colleague, the Rev. J. 
Allen, whose appointment as inspector of schools aided by 
public grants has received the sanction of the Lord Archbishop 
of Canterbury on behalf of the Established Church, and who, 
therefore, inspects by authority the schools connected with the 
Established Church, has, I believe, occasionally inspected and 
reported upon British schools in the neighbourhood of others 
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to which bis dqties called l^im« but only whin especially invited 
so to do by the local committees of such British Schools, 
i. I may add, that in complying with those invitations, Mr. 
Alien was acting in conformity with the intimation given by 
Lord John Russell in the House of Commons, to the effect 
that the inspectors of National Schools would not be instructed 
to enter and report upon British Schools, unless invited so to 
do by persons locally interested. 

3.—It is asserted!, that although my instructions require me 
to do nothing that may tend to weaken the.connexiou which 
subsists between the parent society and the schools connected 
with it, all my proceedings “ have had a direct tendency to 
effect such separation.” 

i-. The reason by which this allegation is sought to be sup¬ 
ported is, that the schools, instead of being tested by their 
accordance with the plans pursued in the model school of the 
society, have been judged by another and altogether different 
Standard. 

In answer, I beg to state, first, that it has been my wish and 
study to judge of all, in the first place, on their merits ; to as¬ 
certain, by careful examination, observation, and inquiry, how 
for each was, according to my judgment, answering its pro¬ 
fessed object, that of supplying a suitablo education to the 
children of the humbler classes of society. 

Secondly. If 1 found the range of instruction limited, and its 
results imperfect, I never intentionally omitted, in my commu¬ 
nication with the masters or with the members of the school 
committees present, to show in what respect the master failed 
in the management of his school on the monitorial method; 
what were the causes of that failure, and how they could be 
removed, and then to show what advantage ho might derive 
from the employment of the same means ana methods as those 
in the course of adoption at the model school of the society, 
.endeavouring thereby to animate the exertions of the local 
Boards by reference to the example of the parent society. 

. , I abstained from obtruding any remarks of my own at 
variance, with the practice sanctioned by the society in their 
model school; but in every instance in which I was attended 
during my inspection by members of the local committees, and 
ffyAlmost every instance by the masters, I was frankly and cor- 
(Jiftlly solicited to give my unreserved opinion on the practice 
pursued, i 

' i/Lrrf-H.is JJTged that, " notwithstanding the express reso- 
lutiolx .pf, MP Committee of Council * forwarded to the 
society by their Lordships’ secretary in his communica¬ 
tion qf, 17th August, 1839, that “ the inspector will not bo 
authorised to examine into the religious instruction given 
W the school,” I,h^ve .thought it right to inquire iyto npd 
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report upon the artiount of scriptural knowledge possessed by 
the children. 1 

My answer is, that I have in no case assumed it as a right 
to inquire into the religious instruction given in these 
schools. 

That in the great majority of cases, I have been freely in¬ 
vited by the members of the local committee present, or by the 
master, to give my opinion upon the whole matter and method 
of the instruction of the school, no restriction on the subject of 
the religious instruction having ever been imposed upon. me. 1 

That in many instances, either .the master or a member of 
the school committee proposed or commenced the examination 
on religious subjects. 

That in the rest, I requested information on this point, and 
in no case met with the feast disinclination to afford It, either 
on the part of the conductors of the schools, or the persons 
locally interested in them. < 

That although aware of the minute of 17th August, 1839, 
above adverted to, being still in force, and possessing therefore 
a clear understanding that I was not empowered authorita¬ 
tively to enter upon the subject of the religious instruction, I 
had always conceived that no jealousies of the examination of 
the religious instruction of elementary schools existed on the 
pai t of the British and Foreign School Society, or arty disincli¬ 
nation to lay open to Her Majesty's inspectors the state of pro¬ 
ficiency attained in their schools, both in the matter of 
scriptural and general instruction. I had, therefore, in the 
course of my inquiries, no hesitation in giving to this most 
important subject the prominent place due to it;—more 
especially as 1 met with obstruction in no case, but in most 
cases the most cordial co-ojferation on the part of the master 
and the members of committees interested in the state of these 
schools. 

With respect to the assertion that I have furnished “ certain 
ludicrous and extravagant replies of confused children as 
specimens of their scriptural instruction,” I beg to refer to my 
report, in which I state the precautions I took to avoid that 
source of error. 

5.—It is asserted that, " notwithstanding the regulations 
clearly laid down in the minutes of the Committee of Council 
of the 24th September, 1839, that the inspectors will not inter¬ 
fere with the discipline or management of the schools, such 
interference has continually taken place, the inspector having 
repeatedly suggested important alterations, bodPln discipline 
and management. 

I will not insist, in answer to this point, upon my impression 
that the portion of the minute above quoted was directed to 
assure parties who received aid from the public} grant On eon- 

2 m 2 
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jtd which bis duties called, him, only wbfn especially invited 
so to do by the local committees of such British Schools. 

!, I may add, that in complying with those invitations, Mr. 
Allen was acting in conformity with the intimation given by 
Lord John Russell in the House of Commons, to the effect 
that the inspectors of National Schools would not be instructed 
to enter and report upon British Schools, unless invited so to 
do by persons locally interested. 

3.—It is asserted, that although my instructions require me 
to do nothing that may tend to weaken the.connexion which 
subsists between the parent society and the schools connected 
with it» all my proceedings “ have had a direct tendency to 
effect such separation.” 

The reason by which this allegation is sought to be sup¬ 
ported is, that the schools, instead of being tested by their 
accordance with the plans pursued in the model school of the 
society, have been judged by another and altogether different 
standard. 

In answer, I beg to state, first, that it has been my wish and 
study to judge of all, in the first place, on their merits ; to as¬ 
certain, by careful examination, observation, and inquiry, how 
far each was, according to my judgment, answering its pro- 
fensed object, that of supplying a suitablo education to the 
children of the humbler classes of society. 

Secondly. If I found the range of instruction limited, and its 
results imperfect, I never intentionally omitted, in my commu¬ 
nication with the masters or with the members of the school 
committees present, to show in what respect the master failed 
in the management of his school on the monitorial method; 
what were the causes of that failure, and how they could be 
removed, and then to show what advantage he might derive 
from the employment of th© same means and methods as those 
in the course of adoption at the model school of the society, 
endeavouring thereby to animate the exertions of the local 
Boards by reference to the example of the parent society. 

. I abstained from obtruding any remarks of iny own at 
variance with the practice sanctioned by the society in their 
model school; but in every instance in which I was attended 
during my inspection by members of the local committees, and 
jty almost every instance by the masters, I was frankly and cor¬ 
dially, solicited to give my unreserved opinion on the practice 
pursued. . 

i ,.It is Jirged that, “ notwithstanding the express reso¬ 
lution, . of ( Mr Committee of Council * forwarded to the 
society' by their Lordships’ secretary in his communicq- 
/ftp* ftf. 17th, August, 1839, that “ the inspector will not bo 
rguthorixed to examine into the religious instruction given 

th$ school,’ M- ,bpe thought it right to inquire into sjjid 
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report upon the Amount of scriptural knowledge possessed by 
the children. 

My answer is, that 1 have in no case assumed it as A right 
to inquire into the religious instruction given in these 
schools. 

That in the great majority of cases, I have been freely hr- 
vited by the members of tne local committee present, or by the 
master, to give my opinion upon the whole matter and method 
of the instruction of the school, no restriction on the subject of 
the religious instruction having ever been imposed upon. me. ‘ 

That in many instances, either .the master or a member of 
the school committee proposed or commenced the examination 
on religious subjects. 

That in the rest, I requested information on this point, and 
in no case met with the least disinclination to afford it, either 
on the part of the conductors of the schools, or the persons 
locally interested in them.' 1 

That although aware of the minute of 17th August, 1839, 
above adverted to, being still in force, and possessing therefore 
a clear understanding that I was not empowered authorita¬ 
tively to enter upon the subject of the religious instruction, I 
had always conceived that no jealousies of the examination of 
the religious instruction of elementary schools existed on the 
pai t of the British and Foreign School Society, or arty disincli¬ 
nation to lay open to Her Majesty’s inspectors the state of pro¬ 
ficiency attained in their schools, both in the matter of 
scriptural and general instruction. I had, therefore, in the 
course of my inquiries, no hesitation in giving to this most 
important subject the prominent place due to it;—more 
especially as 1 met with obstruction in no case, but in most 
cases the most cordial co-operation on the part of the master 
and the members of committees interested in the state of these 
schools. 

With respect to the assertion that I have furnished “ certain 
ludicrous and extravagant replies of confused children as 
specimens of their scriptural instruction,” I beg to refer to my 
report, in which I state the precautions I took to avoid that 
source of error. 

5.—It is asserted that, " notwithstanding the regulations 
clearly laid down in the minutes of the Committee of Council 
6f the 24th September, 1839, that the inspectors will not inter¬ 
fere with the discipline or management of the schools, such 
interference has continually taken place, the inspector having 
repeatedly suggested important alterations, bodPin discipline 
and management. 

I will not insist, in answer to this point, upon my Impression 
that the portion of the minute above quoted was directed to 
assure panics who received aid: from the public grant on feon- 
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of tnefr.fjptp^nips. (coip'municated in tile letter of their JLord-. 
snips^ secretary to the society, of ^eprpary 8^1811) in reply to 
that portion of the Society’s Memorialwhicn complained of this 
i^terfpyeiyjp, in which it was ^tstinedy ,promised, “ that when 
inspectors, on the.ip^imtipnj of the, poniraittees and managers 
plfscliQpls, ihajee suggestions tp’.Themrespect jpg't)ie discipline 
a^d; ipapagemenf , ,pf their schools, those suggestions^ shall be 
communicated 'tp jt^e. British ,and Foreign $cnpol Society, and 
tneir Bordslups will request their cooperation in rccomjnend- 
jpg. to tha a|pprpbation,, } of the . local committees such of the 
lpTOecfprs' suggestions as their Bprdships mijiy; approve f ’ no 
such recommendptioh has eyer bpep nqade. 

„ Tbeohyye Tfwjutipn of their JLbrdships yt» duly comraun i- 
cptedj to 'nie.^mid,;^ ppbmit .that^hc opurse taken by me lias 
been substantially in compliance with it. 1 
4 <Thg defects, which f have notice^, in jmagy of the schools In 
^jesjtph^have'ibeep i Qf a very similar qhayuoter, and^ in my 
Qppiop,, referable''tp'dhe./sania.'gcppral principles." The sug¬ 
gestions‘whp&. 1.^ for their amendment have also 

been of a .uniform, character,, I.deemed .it racist convenient. 
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nty's committee "in *ri»hihmfenclirig to the approbation of 
the local committees Such* of the inspectors’ suggestions as 
their Lo/dships may approve.” ' ' • 

7.—I am cijuall^ surprised ,and concerned to lqarh' that in 
the opinion of the Comihittee of the British antT Foreign 
School Society, all my proceedings " have had a tendency to‘ 
depreciate thd services whiph the British and Foreign School 
Society has rendered to elementary edheation,” ana fd.'limit 
the influence of the society. 

I entertain great respect for the services which the British 
and Foreign School Society 1 lia? rendered*to elementary edu¬ 
cation, and foij the great exertions it isrtoiv making. 

1 have been compelled to notice many marks of inefficiency 
in certain schools in connexion With, or on tne principle of, that 
society. 

I have in each case taken every precaution in my power to 
satisfy myself of their reality; and in bringing them to the 
notice of the Committee of Council on Education, 1’JiAvd‘madc 
such comments Upon them as piy judgment dictated. \ 

I presume it could not he the wish pf the Cohvnnittee of the 
British and Foreign 'SchoOl Society that I should have sup¬ 
pressed the mention of tlidse defects when they seepapdto mq 
to require comment. ' ’ J1 

Neither could t permit" ihyself tq believe thdt tlib society 
could consider' its legitimate influence endangered' Jjy A com¬ 
munication calling the attehtion’of thet local conjinittbes to 
defects m their .schools, for which theV alohe jfencl Aot 'thd 
parent’society, cfm bc-M responsible. , “ ‘ y-’ ,r 

It would rathe C appear'that- opportunities woiild 1 thence bo 
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liter, to the progressive improvement of the elementary education 
Of the labouring classes. 

I very much regret that the course 1 had taken in reference 
to schools considered by me " as particularly deficient, that of 
exposing their supposed deficiencies without giving either the 
name or locality of the school thus condemned” should have 
been deemed by the committee of the society to be in an 
especial manner calculated to depreciate the services, and limit 
the influence of the parent society, by throwing upon it# and 
upon the methods.it sanctions, the reproach of schools over 
which it may have no control, nor have been ablo to exercise 
any influence. 

My chief motive for suppressing the names of such schools, 
while I commented upon what seemed to me their deficiencies, 
was that already adverted to in paragraph 6, namely, a con¬ 
sideration for the interests of those schools, and an apprehen¬ 
sion lest, by the mention of their names and localities, I should 
do an injury to the conscientious and well-intentioned yien who 
conduct them, or discourage the efforts of local committees for 
their improvement. 

I venture, my Lord, to entertain the hope that the above 
observations on the several points to whicn my attention has 
been called will prove satisfactory. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) Seymour Thkmemiekue. 
The Right Hon. Lord Wharneliffe, 

$c., $c.. $c. 


Sir, Council Office, 18th March, 1843. 

I have not failed to submit to the Committee of Council for 
Education the extracts from the minutes of tho committee of 
the British and Foreign School Society of February 11th, 1843, 
which you were good enough to forward to me in your letter of 
February 13th. 

I can, with the strictest truth, assure you that the Committee 
of Council' have considered those extracts in the same spirit 
with which all the previous communications between them and 
the British and Foreign School Society have been received, and 
I have great satisfaction in stating that there is nothing in the 
resolution* contained in these extracts which appears to the 
Comr$tte© of Council to be of a nature to prevent the conti¬ 
nuation of that friendly connexion and intercourse between 
them and the British and Foreign School Society which are ip 
every point of view so essential to the progress of the elementary 
education of the people. 

With that impression it does not appear to the Committee of 
Cdufifil that it i* desirable to enter into any discussion upon 
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some of the matters referred to in these resolutions, as “ viola¬ 
tions both of the spirit and letter of the terms of, inspection 
originally required by the Committee of Council, and agreed to 
by the committee of the British and Foreign School Society,” 
nor to the complaints which they contain as to the conduct of the 
inspector in the performance of his duty hitherto in certain 
particulars. The Committee of Council will merely say that 
they did not admit that there have been such violations, if all 
the. circumstances of the cases mentioned are taken into con¬ 
sideration, and they are satisfied that although the inspector 
may, in some particulars, not have been sufficiently careful to 
avoid what might give rise to misinterpietation, it has been his 
anxious desire to do his duty with a view to the bc$t interests 
of the schools submitted to his inspection, consistently with that 
independence which is essential to the office of an inspector, 
and that nothiug has been further from his intentions than to 
do anything which could weaken the connexion between those 
schools and the parent society. 

As, however, the Committee of the British and Foreign 
School Society have in their resolutions pointed out certain 
paiticulars with regard to the description of persons by whom 
the schools in connexion with that society have been at certain 
times and in some places inspected, the Committee of Council 
will give such directions as shall obviate in future all possibility 
of any complaint of that sort. 

The Committee will also take care to give such further in¬ 
structions to the gentleman who is employed to inspect the 
schools in connexion with the British and Foreign School 
Society as will remove any fears which may exist of a wish on 
the part of the Committee of Council for Education to weaken 
that connexion, and they will more especially direct his atten¬ 
tion to the terms of the resolution of the Committee of Council 
of August 17th, 1839, as to the examination into the religious 
instruction given in those schools. 

The Committee of Council observe that in the fourth reso¬ 
lution contained in these extracts, the committee of the British 
and Foreign School Society state, that “ they cannot consent 
to the introduction of a covenant in their deed of trust, con¬ 
ceding to the Government the right in perpetuity of inspect¬ 
ing the model and normal schools of the British and Foreign 
School Society, as a condition of the 5,000/. already made, or 
of any future grant, but that they are willing to admit the 
introduction of a clause allowing the right of inspection until 
the committee of the society, on due notice, shall see fit to 
decline the same, whereupon tho committee shall become liable 
to repay the said 5,000/., on the samo being demanded by the 
Government.” 

i The Committee of Council have also considered the third 
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resolution, which states the grounds upon which the Com¬ 
mittee of the British and Foreign School Society,found, f hpjp 
objection to the introduction of the covenant referred to in the 
fourth resolution; and although they are unwilling to (admit, 
am- change in the mode of appointment, or the continuance in, 
office of the inspectors of British Schools, they are disposed fo ; 
afford to the British and Foreign 1 School Society such security 
that the inspection will not be exercised in a manner injurious, 
to its prosperity as may appear consistent with the stability 
and independence of the inspection. They arc therefore will¬ 
ing to agree to the introduction into the deed of trus,t of a 
clause such as has been suggested by the Committee of the 
British and Foreign School Society. 

The Committee of Council, however, hope that this clause 
may be sp settled as to prevent what they most earnestly 
deprecate, namely, the breaking off the connexion between 
the Committee of Council and that of the British and Foreign 
School Society in too sudden a manner, and under impressions 
which probably might be removed by explanations given and 
received in a frank and friendly spirit. 

I have also great pleasure in announcing that the Committee 
of Council have, in the hope that these discussions arc now at 
an end, determined upon appropriating from the funds at their 
disposal an annual sum of 750/. towards the expenses of the 
normal and model schools of the British and Foreign School 
Society in the Borough-road, upon certain conditions which 
will be communicated to you, 

I am, &c., 

Henry Dunn, Esq. (Signed) Whaiincuffk. 


British and Foreign School Society, 

My Loud, 13 April, 1843. 

I am instructed by the Committee respectfully to acknow¬ 
ledge the favour of your Lordship’s communication in reply to 
the resolutions of the committee, and to express their obliga¬ 
tions for its contents. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) Iln.MiY Dunn, Secretary. 

The Right Hon . Lord Ifharneliffe, 

. $c„ fyc., §•<:. 
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-n?-’ r ‘.if l l , >\i > 'if |f» J ''lii J, '‘ 1 .' • • 

; .;■! >■< ’ f.v ■> i . Wotfey HaJI, Sheffield, 

Mi* DM r Sir, ( ", t , No». 30,1813. 

, M Upon fwrll^r coQsideratioa,.p£ what.passed between Mr. 
Fprster^nd, you ijiujct piysejh on Monday just, I- think it desirable, 
that yoi^ shpulcj be able, at your pneeting with .your Committee, 
to st^te to fliejn exoefiy what, the course is, which the Commit tee 
of Counqil propose to pursue, with regard jp the appointment of 
Inspector of Schools . contacted 'lyitli the,,British., and Foreign 
School Society. *1 therefore, fop thii purpose, refer, you to pages 
19 and 20 of the volunic ofthe Conimittee pf Coujicil’s reports for 
1839-40, containing a letter frquxi.bjjr. (iordon. Secretary to the 
Education Committee of the Church of Scotland, and ttyc answer 
of the Comiuittco of Conncil.upon t he subject,,of tlie appointment 
of Inspectors fpr thf , scliopls. iij .connection with that Church. 
Those,are the precise,,grounds upop which we.axe desirous of 
placing the appointment of Inspectors for your schools, and no 
Inspector for them wilL be .appointed without the full.concurrence 
of your Committee. , , i 

1 earnestly hope that that Committee wilJL.be convinced, by the 
proposal of the Committee of (Council to adopt that course, of their 
aii.xiotiss wish to do every .thing.they can, consistently with their 
duty, to satisfy the British and Foreign School Society upon this 
important subject. . 

i I aip, &c. 

(Signed) Wharncliffe. 
Hair;/ Dunn, Ea<[. . 


British and Foreign School Society, 

My Lord, Dec. 12 ,1843. 

I am desired by the Committee gratefully to acknowledge 
your Lordship’s kindness in favouring Mr. Forster and myself 
with the opportunity of frankly stating the views of, the Com¬ 
mittee, relative to the inspection of Schools by the Govern¬ 
ment Inspector; and further to express theiF obligations for 
your Lordship’s favour of the 30th November, relative to the 
appointment of an Inspector of Schools connected with the British 
and Foreign School' Society, in the room Mr. Seymour Tre- 
menheere. - 1 1 1 ! . 

The Committee, in conformity with your Lordship’s request, 
have had under their special notice pages 19 and 2Q of the 
volume of the Committee of Council’s reports for 1839-40, con¬ 
taining the correspondence between Mr. Gordon, Secretary to 
'he Education Committee of the Church of Scotland, and the 
Committee of Council, upon the subject of the appointment of 
Inspectors for the Schools in connection with that Church; and 
thpy are especially grateful for your Lordship's explicit assurance 
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that “no inspector” for the Schools of tho British ami Foreign 
School Society “ will be appointed without the full concurrence 
of the Committee.” 

Under these circumstances they trust that the difficulties 
which have hitherto arisen, in the inspection of British Schools, 
will not again occur. At the same time they feel that such is 
the degree of alarm now felt throughout the country, lest the 
exercise by the Government of the right of inspection in per¬ 
petuity over a large number of schools, should at some future 
day be found to prove injurious to Institutions supported by 
voluntary contributions, that they fear the public will not be found 
willing to avail themselves so extensively as might otherwise be 
expected of the benefit designed to be conferred by the Govern¬ 
ment, unless some provision is made for securing the complete 
independence of the schools thus inspected. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Henry Dunn, Secretary. 
The Right Ho>u Lord Wharucliffc. 

(j-c. £c. $T. 
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REPORT ON SCHOOLS OF INDUSTRY. 

By SEYMOUR TREMENHEERE, E«q., 

Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. 

SlK, London, Much 20, 1843. 

Their Lordships, recognizing the useful tendencies of those 
schools for the working classes in which a portion of time is 
occupied daily with appropriate manual labour, were pleased to 
accede to the wishes of the supporters of a few such schools, that 
I should visit, them and recoril my opinion as to the success whicn 
had attended their endeavours to exhibit that principle in operation. 
I was permitted at the same time to avail myself of that opportu¬ 
nity to visit, with the consent of the persons most interested in 
them, a few other similar schools, situated, like the former, chiefly 
in agricultural districts, in which more or less satisfactory approxi¬ 
mations have been made towards this arrangement of time and 
variety.of employment. 

It will, I believe, conduce to the clearer understanding of the 
remarks which I shall deem it right to make on these several 
schools if in the first instance I notice, very briefly, some few im¬ 
portant educational establishments in which industrial work has 
been introduced into the daily routine. Some of these indeed 
are not designed for the education of precisely the same class of 
pupils as the schools which will form the subject of this Report, 
but the principle pervading them is the same. It, therefore, may 
not be without benefit to the supporters of some of these schools 
if, for the sake of comparison and illustration, I take this oppor¬ 
tunity of bringing together a few particulars relating to institutions 
in which the same principles have long been acted upon with 
success. 

It is sufficiently well known that the establishment whose example 
has given the chief impulse to the application of the industrial 
principle in schools is that of M. de Fellenberg, at Ilofwyl, in 
Switzerland. That principle pervades the whole of the remark¬ 
able institutions of which lie has been the originator. Even in 
the high school, for the children of the tipper classes of society, the 
pupils are encouraged to exchange occasionally the sendentary 
duties of the school-room for occupations of manual labour. The 
calling forth, and giving a proper direction to all the faculties 
with which we arc endowed, the building tip, as it via re, systema¬ 
tically and simultaneously, the whole bodily and mental constitu¬ 
tion, together with a watchful care over the right regulation of the 
moral character and conduct, ore the distinguishing aims of M. 
de Fellenberg as an educator. Therefore, alternating with the 
hours of study, not only the manly exorcises of fencing and gym¬ 
nastics, and the ordinary cheerlul and active sports, but manual 
occupations of an apparently humble kind, yet not without their 
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practical utility, such as Cabinet-malting attd gardening, arc 
placed in their Way, and have Stated titne allotted to them. 

It is, however, in the middle or Agricultural school that, manual 
labour in the workshops, the garden, or on the farnj.'occiipjes, as 
might be expected, the prominent place.* The boys pf this part 
of the establishment are generally the sons Of small farmers aiid 
others in moderate circumstances, and a considerable portion of 
time is therefore given to practical employments, especially to the 
details Of a judicious course of agriculture. But <be same enlarged 
principles of education which regulate the upper school preside 1 
also over this; and while the industrial labours of the day 
strengthen the body, improve the 1 manual skill, 1 and leach the 
application of much that is learnt in school, they promote alsd the 
higher objects aimed at, the improvement of the character, and 
the culture of the mind. Their school instruction is appropriate 
to their sphere in life, and especially designed to cultivate an 
enlightened observation of nature. They are made acquainted 
with the'geological structure of, the earth, its connexion tfith the 
growth and nutrition of plants, ithe principles of vegetable and 
animal physiology, and other analogous and equally useful subjects. 
They are thus not only furnished with intellectual resources which 
put a new life into mechanical labour, but, become possessed of an 
invaluable guide and assistant in all their future employmeuts, in 
a sound knowledge of the principles by which they should ho 
directed. Having also in this manner become habituated early to 
a careful consideration and analysis of facts,, and to the wide 
deductions and enlarged views that thus arise from them, they 
will always hereafter be ready to comprehend and profit by 
whatever practical suggestions the progress of knowledge may 
from time to time bring forth, A small portion of, time is ulso 
given to drawing, singing, and the elements, of history, not as 
mere accomplishments, but as tending to raise the mind, to pro¬ 
mote innocent enjoyment, and to confer, as much refinement .of 
tasle as may not be inconsistent with simplicity of manners. The 
spirit of Christian benevolence diffused through the whole routine 
and management of these institutions, by their founder and his 
fellow labourers, can scarcely fail to have conciliated the regard 
of all ivho have w atched.their progress. The influence of their 
example, both in regard to general views respecting education 
and as to many of its practical details, has long since been, felt and 
acknowledged in most, of the countries of Europe. „ . 

M. de Fellenberg has hitherto had hut few imitators in.Uiis 
country in,respect to that portion of his arrangements to which I 
at present more particularly refer, the union between in-door iu- 

1 ' * ' 1 ■ -■ " 7 .,;» ■ --MT-T . - 

* The most recent, ami I believe the fullet, account of Ilofwyl is given in 
“Letter* on the Educational Inktitutinn* of De Kellenherg, with an Appendix, 
containing YVoudbridge's Sketchea of ilofwyl, reprinted from tha (American) Anpals 
of Education,” Longman, 1842, 
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struct ion at^d gutjdpor wctrk, as, concurrent processes in, the cduca-. 
tioii of tTiqse,',«peci^l^ Wli^sp- j\itwr«? lives are to b,e, devoted to 
actual labour, or to ffie supcVintQndopce of labour, in the field or 
elsewhere. In Ireland, the Agricultural School at Templemoyle, 
near Londonderry, jvas founded, to a certain extent, after the 
ipodiel ofllofwyl, and has for some years past carried out its 
plans with success. It appears from thp last Ileport of the society,, 
that sevajal other establishments of a similar kind, are likely to 
spring from it. Industrial schools enter largely also into the cotn- 

t rehensive plans^of the Commissioners of National Education in 
relabel,. arid a commencement’has been made towards setting 
them on foot. The school at TemiJemoyle was opened in 1827. 

** It derived its origin from the North-West or Ireland Society, many 
of whose members had experienced the great difficulty and expense that 
attended all their attempts to improve their property, and the'frequent 
failures that umse from their tenants not being capable, from their 
education, to appreciate their exertions."—(Report for 1841.) 

Between the date of thcopening Of the school in' 1827 and 
August 1840, it had numbered 418 pupils. They are taught the 
most approved principles and practice of farming in all its details. 
Their school instruction embraces, among other things, “geography, 
book-keeping, as applicable not only to agricultural but commer¬ 
cial accounts, Euclid’s Elements, algebra, trigonometry, with its 
application to heights and distances, and land surveying, together 
with the use of the Water-level, theodolite, and chain.”. . . “ Of the 
pupils, one half ate at their studies in the house while the others 
are pursuing their agricultural instruction out of doors, and those 
iu schools in the morning work on the farm in the afternoon ; so 
that in-door and out-door education proceeds pari passu." The 
results are slated to be that those who have passed “ a sufficient 
period at the seminary 1 to have obtained all the advantages it 
affords, prove by their talents and conduct the incalculable advan¬ 
tage it presents to that class of the population to which they belong.” 
The whole account of the present state of the establishment, in the 
report above quoted, is so satisfactory, that as it is not generally 
accessible, 1 have added 1 some further extracts from it in the 
Appendix, under the impression that it maybe advantageously 
referred to by Many supporters of schools in the rural districts in 
this country, who' may be*' anxious to render them conducive to 
raising the intelligence, and promoting the best interests of the 
agricultural population. * ‘ » 

The measures taken by the Commissioners of National Edu¬ 
cation in Ireland, with the same object, and after a similar plan, 
are on so large a scale, and throw so much valuable light on the 
subject now in hand, that I deem it expedient, as their published 


* Report of tlie Agricultural Seminary at Teinplumoyle, Lumlouderry, 1841. 
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reports are probably not in the possession of many persons in this 
country, to introduce here some passages from them, illustrative of 
the views of the board, and showing the progress made towards 
carrying them into effect. Their Report for 1837 gives the follow¬ 
ing outline of their plans as to industrial schools 

“ Sect. 14. We intend that our normal establishment (in Dublin), 
which we hope will be completed in January nest, shall consist of two 
departments—one for elementary, the other for scientific instruction ; 
and that the latter shall teach in particular those branches of scie nee 
which have a practical application to husbandry and" handicraft. We 
also propose having a school of industry in the immediate neighbour¬ 
hood of Dublin, with work-rooms, and a farm of from 40 to 50 acres 
annexed to it; and that those who attend it shall be practised, at stated 
times, in different descriptions of manual work, and in the general 
business of agriculture. 

“ Sect. 15. Our object is not to teach trades, but to facilitate a per¬ 
fect learning of them, by explaining the principles upon which they 
depend, and habituating young persons to expertness in the use of 
their hands. 

“ Sect. 16. Considering, too, the very backward state of agriculture 
in Ireland, and that it forms the only source of employment lor a vast 
portion of the labouring poor, we think it particularly desirable that a 
better knowledge of it should be promoted; and that the schools under 
us should tend, as far as practicable, to bring forward an intelligent 
class of farm labourers and servants. 

“ Sect. 17. We intend that the whole of those who may be from time 
to time received at our normal institution, from different parts of the 
country, shall be boarded and lodged, and at stated times instructed, at 
the School of Industry.” 

*•••** 

' The Report then states the intention of dividing Ireland into 25 
school districts, and placing a model school in the centre of each ; 
the model School to consist of two departments, one for elementary 
teaching, the other for scientific, and for instruction in manual 
occupations; to have “ a work-room annexed to each, and also a 
portion of land, which those children, whose parents may so 
direct, shall be taught to cultivate.” 

The Report of 1838 speaks of the teachers in training at the 
normal establishment being boarded at the model farm at Glas- 
nevin, in the immediate neighbourhood of Dublin, and that “ they 
will attend, upon five days in the week, at the training and model 
schools of the Commissioners, where lectures are delivered on 
different branches of knowledge, and where they will be practised 
in tlie art of teaching. They will receive instruction at home, 
particularly in agriculture, upon each evening, and they will attend 
on Saturdays at the farm, which is conducted under the directions 
of the Commissioners, and where they will see theory reduced to 
practice.” The reports of l83y and 1840 refer to the successful 
operation of these combined establishments, though still in their 
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infancy, and that for the latter year recurs to the intention to assist 
in the establishment of the 25 model agricultural schools, in com¬ 
pliance with many local applications for aid towards that object. 
Tile same document also contains "an epitome of the instruction 
given to the agricultural pupils and to the masters in training 
connected with the agricultural department,” which I add in the 
Appendix. “ It will be seen” (in the words of the Report) “ that 
it is altogether of a practical character, and regulated with special 
reference to their future pursuits in life.” I am indebted to the 
manager of this* farm for the following observations upon its 
results, according to the experience obtained up to September, 
1842:— 

“ We are doing an immense good through the different parts of 
Ireland by this course. A great majority of the teachers are the sons of 
small farmers, or of cottiers a,.' /*'jurers, who have been early taught 
to work at the common practical 0 Operations in their neighbourhoods, 
and they only require skill, method, and science to direct their energies 
into their proper channels. All the teachers are more dr tfess clever 
men, are.exceedin^ly easily taught, and of all their studies while here, 
they take most delight in this. W.'ieii they go home to their respective 
localities, they instruct and enlighten the neighbouring formers, they 
lecture to their scholars, and in many instances acquire small farms 
where they are practising the new and superior methods of cropping 
and culture with great success. We have exceeded our most sanguine 
expectations in this point. No forming or other society has the same 
means of disseminating this important knowledge so rapidly or so 
widely. In a very few years our 2400 teachers will have been trained, 
and will have carried their knowledge into every part of the country ; 
the rising generation will acquire a taste and a knowledge of the thing 
unknown and unregarded in former times and other countries; and I 
hope in a siiort time we shall be able to change the face of Ireland and 
the condition of her people, and convince statesmen that no system of 
national education is suited to an agricultural country whieh omits or 
overlooks this great and most important point.” 

On the application of this principle of combining instruction 
and industry in their schools generally, the Fourth Report of the 
Commissioners (1837, § 28,) has the following passage:— 

“ It is our intention gradually to divide the national schools in 
general into two classes, the one to consist of primary, the other of 
secondary, schools. The primary schools to afford elementary instruc¬ 
tion; the secondary, scientific, and instruction also in manual occupa¬ 
tions. A portion of land for garden husbandry to be an indispensable 
adjunct to each secondary school, unless situated in a city or town. 
Instruction,.however, in manual occupations to be encouraged iu the 
primary schools also; and a female department, under a female super¬ 
intendent, to be annexed to each. The females to be taught work 
suited to their sex, in addition to reading, writing, and arithmetic.” 

I have been desirous of succinctly recording in this place the 
present state of ideas and practice elsewhere, in respect of schools 
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uniting manual labour with ordinary instruction, as I believe it 
to be the readiest and most effectual mode of bringing before the 
supporters of the schools, on which I am about to comment, their 
true position and character, as instruments in aid of the moral 
and physical improvement of the agricultural population. 

Very few suen schools have yet been set on foot in England. 
Those that exist appear to have had in view, and to have desired 
to meet, two main difficulties in the way of effectual education 
for the children of the agricultural labourer; first, the objection 
of the employer, that if a boy remains long at school, he is unfit 
for out-door work; secondly, that of the parent, who pleads 
inability to keep him at school beyond the moment when lie can 
contribute to the earnings of the family. It is urged by the 
farmer that the occupations of the field, require a child to be 
early habituated to them, and tl ' , skill, strength, and 

inclination for the work suffer ifach trade|jt at school beyond the 
time when he can be made usefs the r<>f it. It will not be dis¬ 
puted thSt the old style of viff 8 ® 1 ? school afforded much justi¬ 
fication for this complaint. tlose and irksome confinement, 
during six hours of the day was repaid by little more than a slow 
and painful progress in the Veriest £ jlements. Neither the mode 
of teaching nor the ability of the te^j . r was calculated to awaken 
and improve the faculties of a chL j.and make him more apt to 
turn his mind and hand to the wort required of him in the usual 
country employments. Of the little that had been .learnt at 
school, a very small portion would be retained after the lapse of a 
few years, and that portion too scanty for any real use. Common 
experience, therefore, showed that what was of real use to the 
boy as an agricultural labourer was gained in the field solely by 
practice and observation in the routine of daily work, and that 
the sooner he begun thisy course of practical training the better. 
But the case would be altered if the school of the agricultural 
labourer’s child were one in which good teaching would bring 
him, without needless delay, through the earlier elements, and 
would proceed to open his mind, to cultivate his powers of observa¬ 
tion, to give him some understanding of the works of Nature, and 
some knowledge of the principles of common arts and processes, 
such as it would be useful to him to be conversant with; still 
more if he was also exercised daily, out of school hours, with the 
spade and the hoe, and in all the details of garden-work, under 
skilfuldirection; or, in wet weather, with various kinds of handi¬ 
craft applicable to country life. 

It tnight reasonably be expected that such a school would re¬ 
commend itself to very favourable consideration; that employers 
would be disposed to recognize in it an instrument for producing 
an intelligent and useful class of labourers; that they would, 
therefore, cause the children of their neighbourhood to be with¬ 
drawn from it as little as possible for occasional work, and favour 
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their return to it for a full arid sufficient period. I shall have 
occasion to mention instances where these results have occurred 
in relation to some of the schools now about to be noticed. The 
pecuniary difficulty on the part of the parent is also met to a con¬ 
siderable extent in some of these schools by the money return 
made by each boy from his plot of garden-ground. The amount 
will, of course, vary with its size, the quality of the soil, vicinity 
to a market, and ihe skill and industry with which it is managed. 
I have found it range from a net profit of 12.r. to 30.?. per annum, 
I believe, in general fairly earned, and allowing for deductions 
for a proper rent, for seeds, manure, the loan of tools, 8tc. Where 
the situation does not afford a market, the contributions in kind to 
the domestic stock will, to a certain extent, make it}) to the 
parents for what might have been earned by the child at day 
labour. They will, probably, be also not indisposed to appreciate 
the direct benefits likely to arise to their children from an early 
acquaintance with the best mode of managing a garden, from the 
habit of keeping regular and accurate accounts of the cost and 
return of their crops, under the eye of the master, and from 
practice in handling the various implements in com mon use. 
The moral advantages also will not be unobserved. By these 
several considerations, therefore, it may be expected that the dis¬ 
position of the parent to remove his child prematurely from school 
will be weakened, and time gained for a really fruitful instruction 
to fasten itself on the young mind. 

Though somewhat more difficult of application in large towns, 
the principle of the School of Industry is not less suitable to them 
than to the country. ' As in ordinary girls’ schools a portion of 
every day is occupied with the needle, so in the boys some oppor¬ 
tunities might often be afforded for manual work of various kinds, 
not so much with the view to teach t rades* as “to facilitate a 
perfect learning of them, by explaining the principles on which 
they depend, and habituating young persons to the use of their 
hands.” (Irish Report for 1837.) Garden-ground also, for the 
purposes of the school, might frequently be obtained near the 
outskirts of a town, the school itself being near its populous centre. 
The school and the school allotments at Tunbridge Wells are 
thus relatively situated: In the larger towns, with crowded po- 
pidations, the change from the school to the garden would be 
attractive and beneficial. But neither in town nor country can 
many instances of the satisfactory application of these principles 
yet be cited. The few that I have had an opportunity of examin¬ 
ing attentively are the following :— 

Winkfield, Berkshire. 

— This school was established in 1835 for 50 boys and 50 girls. 
Ihe building consists of a house for the master and mistress, two 
schoolrooms, a workshop, shed, &c. It is surrounded by two 
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acres of garden, to which two more acres have been lately added, 
to be also cultivated, by the master and the boys, with the various 
agricultural crops, according to the most approved method and 
rotations. The industrial work originally projected for the boys 
was gardening, the use of carpenters’ and joiners’ tools, basket, 
and mat-making ; for the girls, the usual needle-work, washing, 
ironing, cooking, and the common household employments, 
under the direction of the mistress. The manual instruction of 
the boys in the workshop has been hitherto of a limited kind, but 
the garden presented very satisfactory evidences’ of their skill and 
industry. It is cultivated in common, with the exception of 
small plots about 12 feet square, which belong to the boys, and 
of the produce of which they keep a debtor and creditor account. 
The produce of the rest is sold to persons who take it oft' to 
market, and the proceeds are carried to the general account of 
the establishment. The crops were abundant, and more varied 
than it is usual to see in common gardens. Something was 
found to fill up every space, and to suit every spot—either one of 
the ordinary garden crops, or some of the useful herbs,’ or some 
kind of plant or flower; and thus a lesson of considerable use to 
a cottager is early communicated, in the habit of making the 
most of even the smallest portion of ground, however apparently 
unpromising. The practical instruction, and the valuable example, 
of which the pupils here have the benefit in their garden-work, 
will be greatly extended when the agricultural operations com¬ 
mence, in the field just added to the establishment. They will 
then enjoy the further advantage of pursuing all the details of the 
most skilful husbandry, under the same good guidance, namely, 
that of the benevolent originator of this institution, the Rev. 
W. L. Rham, so well know as an accomplished agriculturist. 
The school will indeed from that period be able to otter to the 
children of the agricultural labourer a course of practical training 
in garden and farm management of no ordinary excellence. But 
unless the intellectual instruction of the classes proceeds beyond 
what it is at present, it will be far in the rear of the point attained 
by the department of industry. The only books used are the 
Bible and Testament, and small publications on religious subjects. 
There are no maps, no school library, no apparatus for any general 
instruction calculated to open the faculties and improve the mind. 
The garden work would seem to invite familiar lectures on the 
simple points of natural history, which would lend a new interest 
to labour. Every additional acquirement wouid both encourage 
and enable the child to retain after leaving school what he has 
gained while there, and thus preserve him front that vacuity of 
mind and want of intellectual resource which tends to plunge 
him into gross vice, and to depress his general condition. I would 
venture also further to remark, that more especially might the 
standard of instruction be usefully raised in this school, because 
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there is in the same parish an old endowed school of a superior 
class, for which this school of industry and agriculture would 
serve as an apt preparative. It would seem that nothing more 
appropriate to the wants of an agricultural neighbourhood could 
be desired, than the united action of two such schools as these ; 
the one combining cheerful, skilful, bracing labour, with such 
able teaching as, after carrying the child through the common 
elements, should open .his faculties, nourish his intellect, and fix 
sound religion in his heart; the other affording opportunities of 
instruction of a somewhat higher kind, such as is usually sought 
for in schools of an intermediate class. In this neighbourhood it 
would appear that, a development, of the old means provided in 
earlier times would go far to place its education on a footing with 
the requirements of the present day. Removals from the lower 
to the endowed school now occasionally take place, not, however, 
apparently to much more extended opportunities of instruction. 
Both schools are under the superintendence of the clergyman of 
the parish. He had observed that, as regarded the School of 
Industry.'no disadvantage arose from giving only four hours in the 
day to school work, the remaining four being occupied in manual 
employments. The general discipline was mild; and an air of 
cheerfulness seemed to prevail. The school is visited almost 
daily by members of the committee; the girls’ school in particular; 
an advantage that cannot but be felt in the improvement of the 
ideas, manners, and habits of the children. One regulation I 
cannot forbear to notice as objectionable: it has been seen that 
the proceeds of the produce of the garden are carried to the 
common funds of the establishment. After providing for the 
current expenses, a sum is annually distributed among the 
children iu rewards, amounting last year to 21/. Tickets are 
given during the course of the year, for good conduct; two are 
given on Sundays for attendance at church. According to the 
number of tickets accumulated by each child, various presents 
are made in clothing. The intention plainly is, to remunerate 
the children for their labour bestowed on the garden, and at the 
same time to reward them in proportion to their good conduct. 
It would probably obviate the appearance of appealing merely to 
an inferior motive to secure their attendance, if a clear account 
were kept of the value per hour of each boy’s labour, and the 
amount paid to him at stated times, subject to deductions for 
irregularity of attendance, want of diligence, or any other just 
cause. 

This school has received aid from the public grant. Being 
situated near Windsor, it enjoys the highest patronage. It is also 
liberally supported by subscriptions. It may therefore be safely 
presumed that there can be but one wish regarding it, namely, 
mat it should be placed in a position of the highest efficiency, 
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as a means of improving the minds and characters of those for 
whose benefit it is designed.* 

Ockham . near Ripley, Surrey. 

These schools were opened in 1836. The buildings, somewhat 
considerable in extent, and of very pleasing architectural effect, 
stand in an enclosure of between three and four acres. They 
consist of master’s house, boys’ school-room and lecture-room, 
mistress’s house, girls’ and infant school, workshops, play-sheds, 

* The fortunate juxta-position in this parish of an old'endnwed ami a modern 
industrial school, naturally suggests in this place the rcniaik, that no better service 
could he rendered to the cause of general improvement than the rescuing the old 
endowed grammar schools out of the state of neglect and inefficiency into which so 
many have been allowed to fall. Not the least among the hindrances to the pro¬ 
gress of elementary education is the want of proper instruction, and the consequent 
prejudices, in the grade above the labouring class. It is to this grade of the com¬ 
munity that the old grammar schools, if placed on the looting -required at the 
present time, would he of the greatest service. They declined, partly perhaps, 
because of the narrow scope of instruction to which they confined themselves, 
tinder enlightened and regularly educated masters, which their endowments might 
be expected to assist in securing, the education offered in them would omit nothing 
that was useful, in the limited practical view, to those about to he engaged in com¬ 
mercial pursuits, and in the innumerable ramifications of our national industry. 
But it would also take a wider range : while it furnished the mind with the homely 
and essential instruments of daily use, it would aim at enlarging and improving it 
in a higher sense. The power of doing so with effect can obviously belong only to 
a master who can command the stores of a well-cultivated mind, and lias also learnt 
the art of using them. It is such a one alone who can rise above the mere 
mechanism of teaching—can call forth all the lateut faculties of liis pupils, and 
raise them towards the level of his own. Such a one will see in the world around 
him some of the most important subjects on which to found his instruction, and will 
lead the young mind to test, by the true spirit of Christianity,its various acts, 
responsibilities, and duties. Imparting fully and effectually the principles of our 
common faith, together with all that usually comes under the denomination of 
the useful branches of instruction, such as are suitable especially to tile pursuits 
and exigencies of the middle ranks of life, he will not overlook another important 
portion of his duties, that of raising and regulating the character, through a due 
cultivation mid development of the moral sentiments, and a watchful superintend¬ 
ence over the habits and conduct. To this end lie w ill do what, in the generally 
over anxious desire to convey a mere knowledge of material facts, is too often 
omitted—he will open the stores of high end generous example, which history, 
ancient and modern, contaius, to warm the mind of youth, to raise the thoughts of 
age, and to invite imitation. The effect of not familiarizing the mind of the young 
■with instances of this kind, inspiring a sympathy with geneious natures, awakening 
admiration for acts of magnanimity and selt-sacrificc, and kindling a love of 
country, is to produce a distrust of the existence of any such motives, and therefore 
to obstruct and discourage iii many ways the cause of public improvement. Thu 
■ revival of the study of Latin by the middle classes (better tuught, however, than it 
! was wont to be) in the endowed grammar schools, comd not fail to be desirable, if 
not alone for the sake of the stores which it opens, so illustrative of human cha¬ 
racter, “ and the great science of civilized man,” at least fur the strengthening of 
the faculties which its study occasions, and the refinement of taste and accurate 
knowledge of language which results from it. The domain of imagination, through 
an acquaintance with our best poetry, is also, I believe, far too little cultivated in 
the ordinary middle and common day-schools. But neither the one nor the other 
ean be raised to their proper grade, as instrument?of civilization, except by a class 
of masters duly qualified for the arduous task. [See somevaluable remarks on tlio 
national importance of general, in cunfru-distiiiction tu limited or merely pro¬ 
fessional, Education, in the “ Guam at Truth." Hatchard, 1827. Vot. ii., p. 38l] 
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See. The land is cultivated by the boys. Their own allotments 
are from 10 to 20 rods each, with a small plot for flowers. 
About an acre and a half is appropriated to the master, and the 
same quantity to nursery-beds for plantations. The boys also 
keep in order the borders of shrubs and flowers near the buildings. 
Ample space is left among these for play-grounds, which are 
furnished with gymnastic apparatus. , The workshops are provided 
with carpenters’ tools, a turning-lathe, and materials for basket- 
making. The cost of this establishment is borne by the Earl of 
Lovelace, on whose property it is situated. Its primary object 
has been the benefit of the labourers’ children of the neighbour¬ 
hood. The master has been allowed to give a slight extension to 
the original plan, by < admitting a few boarders, chiefly?farmers’ 
sons. These work on the land with the rest, and receive instruc¬ 
tion in the same school-room. The scientific acquirements of the 
master enabled hint to add, to the usual school lessons, occasional, 
lectures on interesting uud useful subjects, which are attended in 
the evening by a part of the day-scholars, and by labourers as 
well as the occupiers of land and others. The subjects have been 
the human body, geography, electricity, the elements of chemistry, 
singing, &c. He appropriates two hours and a half on Thursday 
evenings to the gratuitous instruction of lads and adults, who have 
not attended day-schools, or have profitted little by them. In 
addition to reading, writing, and ciphering, he gives them a little 
general information by means of lessons on objects: about 25 
attend. His services are also sought for as a lecturer in the 
neighbouring parishes and elsewhere. 

A small chemical apparatus, an arranged geological collection, 
a box of specimens of the materials of mamifaatures, &c., various 
contrivances for illustrating natural history and philosophy, enable 
him to give a very useful turn, and a practical application, both 
to his lectures and to his lessons, to the more advanced classes of 
his school, lie appears to pay due attention to the garden cul¬ 
ture, and the out-door and handicraft work, and if he should be 
able to exhibit the best practice on his land, in regard to rotation 
of crops and general management, he will probably extend still 
further among the neighbouring occupiers an interest in acquiring 
some insight into the scientific principles, which arc capable of so 
materially benefitting and advancing the art which they profess. 
The books and apparatus, and the table of routine, showed that 
much might be learnt that was good and useful. On the whole, 
the conception and design of this school has much that invites 
approbation; insofar at least as relates to the alternation of 
mechanical and intellectual employments, and the ample provision 
for both; also, as regards the restoring to the parochial or local 
school the principles that once pervaded so many of them,—that 
of uniting in the same class-room the children of the farmer, the 
tradesman, and the labourer, to their great‘mutual advantage; 
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the one benefiting by the opportunities of superior instruction 
provided for the former, the former learning to understand, 
respect, and regard his humbler school-fellow and neighbour. 

Of the execution of this design, in the department of instruc¬ 
tion, I had not, perhaps, at the period of my visit, a fair opportu¬ 
nity of judging, as the numbers present were small, from some 
temporary cause; but from the backward state of some of the 
day-boys, I should conjecture that they had not received a duo 
degree of accurate attention. Fifteen were present, seven had 
been from two to three years at the school; eight from three to 
nine months. The ages of the former were from eight and a- 
lialf to ten and a-half years. Four of these had learnt no cipher¬ 
ing at all, the remaining three were only in simple addition. 
None of them could read a line of their small reading-books with 
correctness; their writing also was very imperfect. This is a result 
which could scarcely have happened, under proper care, with 
seven bovs out of fifteen, all due allowance being made for occa¬ 
sional irregularities of attendance The eight who had- been at 
the school from three to nine months were equally backward for 
their age. Those who were absent were said to be more 
advanced. The progress of the boarders appeared to be respect¬ 
able. An exact register* of attendance and progress would 
enable persons locally interested in the school to see its condition 
at a glance, and would exhibit at once to the boys themselves, or 
to their parents, the effects of inattention or irregularity. Nothing 
of this kind appears to have been here in use. An additional 
means of weakening the disposition to withdraw their children 
from time to time from school, capriciously, or for the most 
trifling payments, is often found in the habit of keeping an accu¬ 
rate account with each child, of the school fees paid on the one 
side, and the net receipts from the plot of garden on the other. 
It might also be suggested that each boy who worked upon the 
ground of the establishment should be entitled to a money pay¬ 
ment, in proportion to the number of hours per week that he was 
so employed, and at the current rate of wages according to his 
age. From this would be deducted a reasonable proportion as 
school-fees, and for the loan of tools and working-dress. At all 
events, it is desirable that a clear account should he kept of the 
value of the work done by each boy, in order that those, for 
whose sake so much annual cost is incurred beyond any returns, 
should know precisely what they contribute towards it in the shape 
of the labour of their children, and by making that contribution 
readily and cheerfully, show a right spirit of co-operation, and an 
appreciation of the benefits thus placed within their reach. For 
want, also, of a rigid account of the hours occupied in the work¬ 
shops, it is probable that time and labour are frittered away. The 
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locality of this establishment is so favourable, and the provision 
for the general improvement so ample, that it is to be regretted 
that any obstacles should exist, limiting its utility, and preventing 
its complete success as an important parochial institution. 

Lindficld, near Cuckfield, Sussex. 

Among the numerous benevolent efforts with which the name 
of William Allen is associated, the educational establishment at 
Lindfield hold 1 # a prominent place. The premises consist of a 
building for boarders, a school-room for day-scholars, who are 
taught after the manner of the British and Foreign Society, a 
girls’ and infant school, workshops, out-houses, play-grmjnds, and 
about three acres of land. The day-schools were opened in 1825; 
the boarding department in 18-‘14. The land is cultivated by the 
boarders, who also take a part, in the household work. The 
characteristicsY»f an industrial school attach therefore principally 
to this portion of the establishment. The labour of the boarders 
is applied, when required, to one of the adjoining farms in Mr. 
Allen’s occupation, and a strict, account is kept between the bailiff 
and the master of the school, of the time so employed, and the 
value of the work done. This is carried to the master’s credit in 
his school account, and is reckoned as part, payment of the cost 
of their board, lodging, and clothing; their actual payments in 
money being only 10/. a-year. A few are partly supplied with 
clothes by their friends. There is accommodation for twenty 
boarders. The numbers present were thirteen. They are 
allowed to cultivate the three acres of garden on iheir own 
account, the proceeds, after deductions for rent, &c., cost of 
manure, seeds, and loan of implements, being distributed among 
them. The attention paid by Mr. Allen for so many years to the 
best methods of managing land, and the scientific attainments as 
well as the practical experience he is able to bring to bear upon 
the subject, enhance the value of the opportunities of instruction 
hero presented.* The regulation and improvement of the moral 
character and conduct of the pupils is not less anxiously provided 
for. The master appeared well prepared for his work, by ability, 
education, and zeal. The books of the Irish Commissioners were 
used, with others, for the elementary processes. A school library, 
and various scientific and useful apparatus, encouraged a wider 
range of instruction. The school-hours are above five on an 
average, daily. The more advanced boys have an opportunity of 
learning something of land-surveying, mapping, and other mat¬ 
ters especially useful to the grade of farmers’ sons and superior 
mechanics, such as the elements of botany, tlte use of the thermo¬ 
meter, barometer, rain-gauge, &c. Lectures are also given by 


* The scientific tipplicntion of various manures appears to engage a considerable 
degree of care. The site ami arrangement of the tanks were worthy of ob«ervation. 
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Mr. Allen, periodically, in the admirably furnished lecture-room 
of the establishment. The subjects have been such as are adapted 
to meet the wants of an agricultural neighbourhood, and also to 
spread a taste for intellectual pursuits. J3y aid of a very suffi¬ 
cient chemical apparatus, various analyses are performed of soils, 
manures, &c. The mechanical powers, the expansion of metals, 
the laws of friction on common roads, and the plans and mode of 
working of various machines, are exhibited by models. A gal¬ 
vanic battery, electrical machine, air-pump, magic-lantern, (used 
for illustrating vegetable physiology, and for all purposes re¬ 
quiring a magnifying power), a representation of the solar system, 
&c., contributed both to instruction and rational amusement. 
The boys of the day-school are encouraged to attend. I under¬ 
stood it to be under consideration, that the master of the boarders 
should give occasional instruction on special subjeots in the day- 
school, in order that those who attend the lectures.might be pre¬ 
pared with a clear and accurate knowledge of elementary prin¬ 
ciples, and the language of science. The garden plots arc not 
appropriated to the boys of the day-school. They are, perhaps, 
here in some respects less wanted, inasmuch as the ample and 
well-cultivated allotments, attached to the commodious cottages 
on Mr. Allen’s property, enabled that portion of the agricultural 
population of the neighbourhood to live in comfort, and afford 
some funds for the education of their children. The illness of Mr. 
Allen at the period of my visit prevented my entering, with as 
much detail as I desired, into tuc entire working of this very 
promising establishment. 

School of Industry at Horne, near Eye, Sujfollt. 

This school has been in operation as a school of industry since 
1837. Forty boys and thirty girls are instructed gratuitously. 
A few others are admitted, the sons of small occupiers and trades¬ 
men, at a moderate payment. The buildings include residence 
for master and mistress, school-rooms, work-room, and shed, &e. 
Small flower-gardens adjoin, kept in order by the children, and 
a portion of land is divided into garden plots, and cultivated by 
the boys. The school is favourably situated, near the church, 
and at the outskirt of the village. No other school of any pre¬ 
tension is near at hand. The more advanced boys who have from 
time to time wished to go beyond the limit of the instruction 
obtainable here, have sought it in the neighbouring town or else¬ 
where. This school, therefore, may be considered as an educa¬ 
tional centre for the humbler classes, chiefly of the district 
immediately around, comprising a total population of about 1700, 
principally agricultural. 

lhe books used in the ordinary school-work were the Bible 
and Testament, the books of the Edinburgh Sessional School, 
some numbers of the Instructor, and the small books of the 
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Christian Knowledge Society. Some of the boys were about 13 
years old. In ciphering, the most, advanced was in Practice. A 
little of geography was taught, chiefly that of England and the 
Holy Land. On Sundays, in addition to the Collects and Cate¬ 
chism, the services of the Church are explained. The books 
used for this purpose are “Sunday Exercises,’’ by the Rev. B> ■ 
Nicholls, “Slade’s Explanation of the Psalms,” and “Mrs. Trim¬ 
mer’s Explanation of the Collects.” The Collect and a hymn are 
learnt out of school during the week. By a useful regulation, the 
school opens at 8*o’clock in the morning instead of the usual hour 
of 9. A due portion of the day is given to the industrial work 
and to relaxation. A very desirable arrangement also provides that 
the girls shall receive a part of their instruction from tli£master. 
The range of general information is rather limited for both; but 
the teaching seemed to be careful as far as it went. One very 
marked deficiency existed, that of not permitting the girls to 
learn arithmetic. Two of 12 years old, and one of 13, (all three 
likely to leave, school very soon,) could not put down a common 
Addition sum. Six othors, not much younger, were equally igno¬ 
rant on this point. I fear a lingering feeling is here indicated, 
adverse to extending a liberal measure of instruction to the females 
of this class of life. It would be out of place to offer any com¬ 
ment on the ordinary reasons urged in support of a position which 
is now little prevalent, and seldom, I believe, maintained with, 
much earnestness. Local circumstances may possibly here and 
there suggest inconvenient results, traceable, probably, rather to a 
partial diffusion of a scanty and imperfect instruction among the 
female portion of the humbler classes. It has ceased, however, 
generally to be a matter of question, that it is desirable to furnish 
with the common elements of useful knowledge those who are to 
be the future wives and mothers of the labouring population. 
The discipline and management of the school seemed such as was 
likely to exercise a beneficial influence. A lending library of 
314 volumes, on religious and general subjects, circulated at the 
rate of about 800 volumes annually, in the two parishes, whose 
population is about 1700. 

Two acres are divided into garden allotments, for which no 
more than farmers’ rent is paid. Every boy keeps his own ac¬ 
count-book of outlay and produce. Each is required to provide a 
load of manure for his plot; some collect or purchase more. 
Their profits upon the ten-rod allotments are, according to their 
books, from 10.?. to 1/. per annum. In the management of their 
crops they are directed by the gardener. They take their account- 
hooks home with them, and it is not improbable that these afford 
occasional hints that are of use in domestic economy, and in the 
management of the cottage garden. Every plot of ten rods has a 
two-feet border of flowers; anil all are required to devote a small 
portion of ground to sweet and savoury herbs. It was stated 
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that tho farmers found the boys from this school “ moro tradable 
and handy,” after this kind of training. The in-door industrial 
work was, according to the regulations, to consist of carpentering, 
mat-making, knitting, mending clothes, shoes, &c. The girls are 
employed in needlework, sewing and mending, knitting, and 
bonnet-making; the elder .in household work, cooking, or wash¬ 
ing. They are trained to regular, neat, and industrious habits of 
work, fitting them for household servants, wives, and mothers. 
They are also required to be kept perfectly cleanly and decent in 
their dress. No necklaces or earrings are allowed, nor bonnets 
or cloaks, except those provided by the supporters of the school. 

There can be no doubt that an elementary school, planned and 
conducted as this is, must be instrumental in diffusing much that 
is good and valuable, both in habits, manners, in the regulating 
principles of conduct, and the rudiments of common knowledge. 
As regards the latter point, it is to be regretted tliwt its scope is too 
limited, and that it there lore falls short of what the village school 
ought to be, namely the centre of general usefulness, of sufficient, 
and sound intellectual ami moral improvement, to the. less wealthy, 
as well as to the labouring classes, within its reach. 

IVillintjdon, East Bourne. Sussex. 

The experiment now in the course of being tried at this school 
is designed to show whether a schoolmaster, with no further re¬ 
muneration than the value and profits of a house and five acres of 
land, together with about 41. per annum from school fees, is able 
to make an adequate livelihood for himself and his family, and at 
the same time to instruct, in a satisfactory manner, the children of 
the neighbouring agricultural labourers. It is one of many plans 
for the public good in progress on tho property of Mrs. Davies 
Gilbert, the widow of the late reflected president of the Hoy a I 
Society. There were at the school at the time of my visit, (Sep¬ 
tember, 18-12) 21 boys, ten of whom were between the ages often 
and thirteen, the remainder being between four and ten. Uy their 
aid the master cultivated his land, and attended to his dairy, See. 
The characteristics of his management were those of the blemish 
husbandry,—stall-feeding, a variety of green crops properly alter¬ 
nating with grain crops, and minute care in the preservation and 
U3e of every Kind of manure. His rent is 2f>/. As he is at no 
expense (or labour, his profits, including school-fees, may amount 
on the whole to about 40/. per annum, or 15s. fid. a-week. This, 
which is scarcely more than is earned by many steady agricultu¬ 
ral labourers and their families in good work, is manifestly too 
low a sum to command the services of a properly' prepared school¬ 
master. Accordingly, the instruction given in this school is very 
slight, being confined to mere reading and writing, a little cipher¬ 
ing, the Church Catechism, and the elements of scriptural informa¬ 
tion. It is possible that this little may be so intelligently taught 
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as to plant the seeds of enduring good in the mind and character. 
There may also be many localities in which no higher order of 
school than the one in question could at present be supported. 
To such, the successful prosecution of this experiment may be of 
value. It also may tend to encourage the application of its 
principle to other schools in which it will be accompanied with a 
wider range of general instruction. Properly qualified teachers 
may, perhaps, be found who will be willing to receive a part of 
their salary fro 91 the cultivation of a few acres of land, with the 
assistance of their pupils. But the quantity of land, tmd there¬ 
fore the amount received from this source, could not, except under 
very favourable circumstances, be extended much beyond that of 
this school, without, entailing on the master a degree of responsi¬ 
bility and anxiety which would interfere with his efficiency as a 
teacher. He must also, in order to commence a school on this 
principle, either possess, or be furnished with a sufficient sum to 
enable him to provide stock, and to support himself during a part 
of the .first r*r, while he is receiving little or no profit from his 
land. If he is acquainted with the best agricultural practice ap¬ 
plicable to small farms, and also skilful in the duties of a school¬ 
master, he might, usefully prepare boys for agricultural service, 
and in the course of three hours of schooltime in the morning, and 
one hour in the afternoon, impart a full and satisfactory amount 
of elementary information. The cheerful operations of the field 
would afford agreeable occupation to himself and his pupils, and 
enable him, while training tlieir hands, and enuring them to labour 
and industrious habits, to continue to watch over their dispositions 
and conduct as well as the improvement, of their minds. At the 
same time it is equitable that an accurate account should be kept of 
the value of his pupils’ labour, and that this should be made to 
some extent profitable to their parents. They naturally look to 
this source to make up to them for the wear and tear of clothes, 
and for what the child might, have otherwise, earned at independent 
employment. Garden allotments (or the boys, of from 10 to 20 rods 
each, would go a great way to meet this point. Under the above 
conditions, it is probable that this form of industrial school might 
provide effectual education for the children of the labouring poor.* 

Ealing Grove School. Middlesex. 

This was, I believe, among the earliest instances of the at- 

* The following may approach to a fair estimate of accounts, by way of example, 
between a boy from 10 to 13 years old, and bis school com meted on the above prin¬ 
ciple. 

The land may be five acres. The, cost of the labour of one man for a year, at 
10jf. per week, would be 26/. 

Hut as the master would work only Waif the day, and would be assisted by his 
hoys, this sum should be divided between them. 

Let there be 20 boys of the above age, who take part in the cultivation, and 
instead of the full halt of the above sum of 26/., say they are entitled, as the fair 
price of their labour, to 10/„ or 10#. eacli for their year’s work. 

[The 
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tempt to apply the principles of school management and dis 
cipline so long acted upon by M. de Fellenberg at Hofwyl, to an 
elementary school for the middle and labouring classes in this 
country. It commenced in 1833, and has therefore had an ex- 

E erience of ten years. Its progress unto 1837 was well described 
y the lamented Mr. Duppa, in the first publication of the 
Central Society of Education. Its present state has been sub¬ 
mitted to my observation by its founder and persevering supporter. 

Iu 1835 the establishment was placed under the present master, 
Mr. Atlee, who had previously been the master of a school in the 
neighbourhood, which he had conducted on the old method, 
ruling only by the rod, and attending chiefly to the mere details 
of a very elementary instruction. The sphere proposed to him in 
tins school as regards, first, the elementary teaching, was to avail 
himself of the aid of improved methods of convoying it, and as 
far as practicable, to extend its scope: anil secondly, to have an 
especial regard to the other great branch of a master’s duties, 
namely, the formation of the habits and the regulation of the 
conduct and character of his pupils. This, too, he was to effect 
without resorting to those harsher modes of government, common 
in schools. The model which he was enjoined to keep in view 
was that of a well-regulated family, in which obedience and good 
conduct were made to flow from affection, from the influence of 
example, and the discipline of the conscience, and not from force 
or fear. Expulsion, and not corporal punishment, was to be tire 
penalty of grave offences. Employment was made for every 
hour of the day'; habits of industry were sought to be formed by 
various exercises of manual labour; instruction in the school-room 
occupied a due portion of time, and a share was set apart for 
cheerful, exhilarating, and active amusements. The daily arrange¬ 
ments succeeded each other with regularity ; the elder boys being 
responsible for their proper observance. During the hours of 
industrial work, the premises were repaired and fitted up for their 
new purpose ; partitions were put up, walls plastered, sheds, &c. 
erected, the garden ground cultivated by the joint labour of the 
boys and master. Work of this kind has been continued occa¬ 
sionally since the commencement, as it was required, but the 

The account then of an individual hoy might stand thus :— 


Debtor -School to A. B. 

t. <1. i. d. 

To labour done on the land from Michaelmas, 18-12, to Michael¬ 
mas, 1843.. 10 0 

Deduct school fees at 2d. per week for a \ ear.. 8 8 

- 1 4 

To produce of 12 roils of pardon allotment, after deducting rent, 

taxes, cost of seeds, manure, loan ot tools, &c. ‘ 80 

Net amount due to A. B., who has also received instruction for 
four hours a-day in the school during the year ..... 94 
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gardens have of late furnished the chief out-door employment. 
For their labour upon the ground of the establishment, (4 acres) 
the boys are paid at a reasonable rate per hour. Their own 
garden plots are from one-eighth to one-sixteenth of an acre, and 
their net profits appear to have been usually from lO.r. to \l. 
This latter indulgence is valuable, not only as promoting indus¬ 
trious habits, and affording agreeable relaxation, but in the 
material aid it gives towards encouraging a sense of respect for 
property. The property of each being exposed, they feel the 
necessity of mutual forbearance. Their honesty, assisted by this, 
though inculcated on higher principles, is said to be strict and 
exemplary. Other lessons, practical and moral, are impressed 
upon them in the course of their daily manual work—tlfe dignity 
of honest industry, the need and the duty of mutual kindness. 
The range of subjects taught in the school was at the commence¬ 
ment not great, but the teaching was carefully conducted ; and a 
gradual extension and improvement has been in progress in this 
and also in th e industrial part of the establishment. 

There were present at the period of mv visit (November, 1842) 
80 boys, about-half of whom were boarders. The school hours 
are seven for the boarders, and five for the day-boys, distributed 
throughout the day in periods of an hour, an hour and a half, 
and two hours (the latter occurring only once, from 9 a.m. to 11), 
the intermediate times being occupied with meals and recreation. 
The routine-table, specifying the subjects of instruction, and the 
time for each, is given in the Appendix (IV.). The sehool-room 
is fitted with parallel raised desks, at which the children sit, in 
four classes. The master, assistant-master, or pupil-teacher, 
stands before each, and is thus enabled more conveniently to 
combine collective with accurate individual teaching and examina¬ 
tion. The apparatus consists of Mulhaiiser’s writing-board, the 
Pestalozzian arithmetic boards, the common black hoards, large 
cards illustrating natural history, geometrical diagrams, large 
maps, globes, &c. The books chiefly in use are those of the Irish 
Commissioners. There is also a school library, comprising books 
on religious and miscellaneous subjects. The style of teaching 
throughout the school is careful and systematic, requiring indivi¬ 
dual mental exertion, and calculated generally to expand the 
faculties. 

The average age of the fourth, or lowest, class, was under nine. 
Sonic of these, who had been only a few. months at the school, 
had learnt the principles of numeration, and could multiply by 
several figures. Tlte reading was taught with great care, so as 
m a short time to give correctness of tone and ap understanding 
ol what was read. The order observed by the teacher was that of 
first, reading a sentence himself; in this he is followed, sentence 
by sentence, by the class collectively. The lesson is then read 
mtough three or four times, each boy standing in turn, and read- 
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ing a full sentence. Any difficult words are explained and illus¬ 
trated, and the meaning of the whole clause is required in the 
boy’s own natural expressions. The books are then shut, and the 
spelling exercise commences on every word that has been read. 
Before the lesson, which lasts about three-fourths of an hour, con¬ 
cludes, encouragemeut is given to ask any questions that may 
arise out it. Several that were put by the boys showed that their 
minds had been at work on the subject on which they had been 
reading. They receive lessons “on objects” twice a-week; on 
the Pestalozzian arithmetic, and the tables, twice; they learn also 
a little of elementary drawing ; and singing on the method of 
Wilhem. The master, in addition to the time given to the reli¬ 
gious instruction, reads twice a-day, to the whole school, passages 
selected with a view to some moral or useful object. Mulhaiiser's 
method of Writing was in use, and hail been found, under due care 
and superintendence, to economise time and improve the hand¬ 
writing. 

The class next in order above this (the third) wjjs in a proper 
state of progress. The average age of the boys was 10J, and 
their average time at the school two years. The class consisted 
of 18. They read correctly, and with some expression. In arith¬ 
metic, three sums in Reduction were given, which they did, with 
only two faults upon the whole, in ten minutes. Writing from 
dictation is practised once a-week; the Pestalozzian arithmetic, 
twice; drawing and singing as in the class below. Geography 
begins to receive accurate attention in this class, and is taught on 
the principles of classification and comparison, after the manner 
pointed out by Mr. Sullivan in his “Geography Generalized.”* 
These boys had received correct ideas of the form, motion, and 
magnitude of the earth ; some general notions as to its structure, 
its pio luetions, animal and vegetable, its atmosphere and climates; 
and its general divisions into states and empires, with their extent, 
population and resources. Possessing this outline, they were 
proceeding to till it up, commencing with the prominent charac¬ 
teristics, physical and social, of the English counties. 

The second class consists of 20 boys, averaging in age 12£, and at 
the school two years and a half. More individual efibrt is gra¬ 
dually required in this class. They are practised in composition, 
as well as in writing from dictation; the subjects of the former 
exercise being their lessons on objects of natural history, &c., of 
which they write the substance. They had commenced grammar, 
geometry, and elementary mechanics. The arithmetical ques¬ 
tions put to them, bearing a practical reference to their garden- 
work, were answered readily and correctly.f In geography, the 


* Longman, 1842. 

t 1. It 7 men in 21 days can perform a piece of uoik, what number of boys will 
be required to perform the tame, supposing each man’s labour to be worth 4 boys ? 

[2. What 
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progress made in filling up the broad outlines of the classes below 
had led thorn to Germany and the countries on the Baltic, their 
mountains and plains, their drainage by means of rivers, their 
commercial towns and communications, their climates, and the 
general condition of the inhabitants. 

The average age of the 18 boys of the first class was 13, and 
their average time at the school two years and a half. Their 
reading-lessons were so conducted as to become a valuable intel¬ 
lectual exercise. If any inaccuracy arises, or any error in pro¬ 
nunciation, uccrtit, or emphasis, the sentence is read again by 
the boy making the fault, until it is corrected. An effort is thence 
induced to be accurate in the first instance. The meaning of the 
sentence is then required, in their own language ; the etymology 
of every compound word; various derivatives from the same root; 
the various meanings of the same word; the mode of its use in 
different senses; the words or clauses in a sentence, in opposition 
to or in connexion with each other; finally, its government, and 
the exam plesj prfiords of the rules of grammar and composition. 
A dozch pages gone through in this manner, slowly and carefully, 
will have done much towards giving a knowledge of language; 
while the mental effort required will have raised and strengthened 
the faculties. The advantage of this kind of training was shown 
by these boys in their writing exercise. Three questions were 
proposed to them, on the staple manufactures of the United King¬ 
dom, the most considerable manufacturing countries in Eurojie, 
and the most important articles of export and import from the 
principal rivers of the Baltic, Atlantic, and Mediterranean. In half 
an hour they had written on an average 30 lines on their slates, 
well composed, well expressed, and containing only seven errors 
in spelling among the whole. Part of their ordinary exercise in 
composition consists in resolving complex sentences read to them, 
into simple ones. They also write the substance of their object- 
lessons: the one best expressed is afterwards copied by all into a 
book. These object-lessons are made the vehicle of conveying a 
little of the elements of science, and various useful point^of infor¬ 
mation. The store of facts collected in the memorandum-book 
becomes interesting, and is prized accordingly. 

Several arithmetical questions were proposed to them, requiring 
calculations of the profits of stock, of superficial and solid mea¬ 
surements, the reduction of fractions to decimals, &c., which were 
worked rapidly, and by various methods, showing an acquaint¬ 
ance with arithmetic sufficient for all ordinary purposes. Two 
boys (one 13, the other 14,) had proceeded as far as Simple Equa¬ 
tions. Two others, who were older, and were in the course of 

Wlmt money would bo required to pay the above boys for the above labour, if 
4 boys arc paid the wagvs of one mail? 

3. How much manure would bo returned to cover 7a. 3 r. 17 p., if one load will 
cover 7 porches ? 

4. \\ hat would be the cost of this at per load ? 
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training for the profession of teaching, had made corresponding 
progress. This class is also taught book-keeping. They had 
some little knowledge of geometry and elementary mechanics; 
and in singing could execute pieces containing no interval great^c; 
than a fifth. The outlines of English history, and such details as 
illustrated the condition of the people, and the progress of law, 
religion and government, had been gone through with care, as far 
as the reign of Henry I.* 

Considering the small amount of positive knowledge which 
these boys have commonly been found to bring with them from the 
ordinary elementary schools, and that this little has usually been 
acquired by rote rather than on principle, or in any manner cal¬ 
culated to expand the faculties, and prepare them for individual 
efforts ; considering also that Mr. Atlee (the head master) has 
only had the aid of a trained assistant in the school-room during 
the last nine months, the department of general instruction must 
be considered in a satisfactory state. As regards the boarders, 
whose time is more under command, it. might probably be found 
capable of some extension. In the ordinary elementary "schools, 
jf the instruction passes at all beyond the indispensable ground¬ 
work of the elementary processes, it seldom travels out of the 
domain of facts, or further than the first principles of the more 
useful branches of science. The- faculty of the imagination is 
almost entirely neglected. There can be no valid reason for over¬ 
looking so powerful an auxiliary in the work of raising the mind 
and mending the heart. Selected passages of true poetry and of 
the best prose might be committed to memory, in any and every 
common school j and the sources of the most refined pleasure 
thus opened to the mind of youth would most probably, yield sup¬ 
port and refreshment to a whole life of temptation and toil. A 
sense of what is beautiful in taste, correct in thought, and feeling, 
and exalted in conduct, might thence be diffused more widely, 
and the sentiments thus worked into the national mind would result, 
no less in a just appreciation of the literature and institutions of 
the country than in a proper self-esteem. A schoolmaster who 
rightly estimates his power of benefitting the neglected classes of 
the community, will not throw away this instrument of their wel¬ 
fare. In every common day-school, passages copied into a book 
during the school hours, might, be learnt by heart in the long inter¬ 
vals spent daily in idleness in the streets or at home. 


* I observed that occasionally, in the course of their lessons, questions were put 
by the hoys to the master, in an easy, natural manner, evidently not for the saku of 
display, but simply to obtain information. They were generally pertinent and 
sensible, relating to some point that had not, perhaps, hern lolly explained, or had 
been passed over. They were met in a way that showed the practice to he habitual, 
and manifested the best kind of understanding between master and pupil. They 
afforded also the best proof that could be given, that the faculty of thinking had 
been called forth in the minds of these hoys, by the mode of instruction to which 
they had been subjected. 
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Corporal punishment is not used at the Ealing School. Re¬ 
gularity and order, attention and obedience, good manners and 
good morals, had been maintained without it. In addition 
to a reasonable and useful amount of general instruction, 
some practical skill had been acquired from the handicraft and 
garden-work, and habits of active industry formed, amidst much 
cheerfulness and content, and feelings of confidence and attach¬ 
ment to their master, and of kindliness towards each other. And 
it is also satisfactory to find that the establishment is supported 
at no greater cost to the patroness (Lady Noel Byron) than 
might be expected to be easily raised by the subscriptions of a 
neighbourhood desirous of setting one on foot upon a similar 
model. In this expression I refer merely to the industrial cha¬ 
racter of the school, and to the arrangments, methods, and quality 
of the teaching, without meaning to include the principle on which 
the religious instruction is based. This is peculiar, and being in 
harmony with the views of neither of the great religious parties 
of thii oowrif^it has met with few supporters, its main 
feature is, that a part only of the Catechism of the Established 
Church is used. Nevertheless, all the boarders attend the parish 
church, none of their parents objecting; and great pains are 
taken in the school to impart an accurate knowledge of the Bible, 
and of the leading doctrines of the Christian faith. 

It is attributable perhaps in a great degree to the cheerfulness 
arising from the alternation of industrial and intellectual employ¬ 
ment, and to the kindness of feeling which pervades the ma¬ 
nagement of this school, that several of the boys educated here 
have adopted the 'profession of leaching, and have been found 
capable, at the early age of 16 and 18, of conducting with dis¬ 
cretion and ability elementary schools on the same principle in 
various parts of the country. This school, therefore, together 
with others in which some of the elder and cleverer boys are 
apprenticed as pupil teachers, is acting the important part of 
contributing to supply the wants of elementary education with a 
class of masters.trained to the work from th'eir youth, attached to 
it by inclination, and regarding it with a just professional pride. 

The intellectual atmosphere of this school appears also to have 
begun to expand itself to the village. I am informed that since 
the period of my visit, the masters, seconded by some of the 
neighbouring residents, have opened a room near the school for 
the systematic instruction of adults during two evenings in the 
week, and for reading instructive works to those who attend on 
the other evenings. Contributions of books for this purpose have 
been made, by gift or loan, consisting of travels, works on geo¬ 
graphy, history, biography, and other subjects of interest. In the 
course of a month, 50 labouring men and artizans joined the 
meetings, subscribing 2s. per quarter, a sum sufficient to pay the 
rent of the room, the cost of lighting, &c. 
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Subsequently also to my visit to the establishment,, some valu¬ 
able measures have been taken to amend the garden cultivation, 
and to conduct it according to the most approved principles. A 
course of lectures has been given by Mr. Kyland, (one of the 
teachers at Hofwyl,) illustrating Professor Johnson’s Abridg¬ 
ment of Liebig. Professor Lindley has also given his advice and 
assistance towards the details of practical management. 

I am also able to add in this place a brief notice of an equally 
successful experiment, at establishing an agricqttural school on 
Lady Byroh’s estate in Leicestershire, on the same principle, 
namely, that of uniting industry with intellectual instruction, and 
making the labour of the master and the boys contribute to the 
cost, of maintaining it. 

The Newholt Vernon. School 

Was opened in April, 1840. The land taken into occupation con¬ 
sisted of 20 acres, of a very poor soil. Its character has been so 
altered by ihorough draining, spado husbandry, arf8~p >- cpe.>- atten¬ 
tion to manures, that it now bears very heavy crops of every kind 
of produce. Three acres are cultivated by the boys on their own 
account, paying rent. Nine are cultivated by the master, with 
the occasional assistance of the boys, for which they receive pay¬ 
ment. On these nine acres the master pays rent; the profits 
going towards his salary. Seven acres are cultivated by the boys 
on account of the establishment; for their labour they receive at 
the rate of a farthing an hour, amounting, at two hours a day, to 
three pence per week. Of the 84 boys on the books, 40 are 
“ working boys.” ' These pay for their schooling threepence per 
week; but as they receive the same sum weekly for their labour, 
they get their instruction for nothing. Moreover, from their 
garden plots, which are one-sixteenth of an acre each ; they gain, 
after deducting rent and expenses, from 10s. to 15*. per annum. 
That this operates as an inducement to their parents to allow 
them to stay a longer time at school is very visible in the number 
still there, who are from 12 to 14 years old. It seems also to 
check irregularity of attendance, which might, perhaps, be 
further secured by a deduction, by way of fine, from the profits of 
the garden ground, for every day’s absence. 

The buildings are ample, in ah agreeable style of architecture, 
and fitted up with every attention to usefulness, both as regards 
the school and the industrial department. Putting out of view 
some' extra cost which has been incurred upon them, not abso¬ 
lutely necessary for those purposes, it is the opinion of the intel¬ 
ligent gentleman,* under whose direction this establishment has 
been formed, that if the whole of the land were now taken in hand, 
it would, with proper attention to maintaining it in its present 


' • Chattel Noel, K»q. 
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improved state, pay interest on the capital expended, a fair rent, 
and the costs both of cultivation and of supporting the school in a 
proper state of efficiency. The educational arrangements were 
similar to those at the Ealing Grove School, and were proceeding 
as satisfactorily. The parents of the children had the benefit of 
garden allotments, of about one-fifth of an acre each, in an adjoin¬ 
ing field, the whole admirably cultivated by the spade, and paying 
an improved ren£, more than sufficient to meet the cost of draining. 

Some few mose schools into which the industrial principle had 
been introduced were submitted to my observation, the details of 
which presented little requiring particular remark. A handsome 
school building at. Crowborough, Kent (on the property of the 
Earl of Delawarr), has ati ample space of garden-ground adjoin¬ 
ing, for the recreation and useful employment of the children 
during a portion of the day. At Tonbridge Wells, a lady, whose 
exertions for the benefit of the poorer classes of her neighbourhood 
have been cons picu ous, has introduced a system of garden allot¬ 
ments i» cTOfi^xion with the national school situated in the centre 
of that town. An old brick-field near the outskirts was drained 
and levelled, and, with an adjoining field (making together about 
six acres), divided into small gardens. Forty boys from the 
school had plots of eight rods each, and thirty working men 
belonging to the town were allowed to rent twenty rods each. The 
cultivation was neat, and the crops abundant. Every boy kept, 
in a book, an accurate account of the expenses and produce : the 
rent paid included a fair return of interest on the sum expended 
on the improvement. The net profits of each allotment (ranging 
from 10s. to upwards of 25s. per annum) were the least of the 
advantages accruing from a plan which forms the habits of the 
young, gives the means of innocent, healthful, and agreeable 
recreation to the adult, and establishes between himself and those 
who provide him with this resource, a bond of friendly connexion 
during his hours of rest. None but unmarried men are here 
allowed to become tenants. Notice to quit is given immediately 
on any forfeiture of character, or deviation from the rules of good 
conduct. The privilege of renting a plot is much coveted, and 
therefore operates beneficially in aid of higher motives for correct-' 
ness of life and propriety of behaviour. 

The schools, into the details' of which I have entered, have 
illustrated sufficiently the degrees of success attending some insu¬ 
lated endeavours in this country to unite practical with intel¬ 
lectual instruction; to make the easy and regulated labour of a 
child, during hours that would otherwise be wasted, provide 
for the cost of hjs schooling, and contribute to his maintenance ; 
and to give to the whole process of education a wider scope, as 
exemplified by the practice of M. de Fellenberg. There are, 
1 believe, not many schools into which these principles have 
been introduced, besides those which have been noticed. In 

2 o 2 
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the training establishment, at Battersea, St. Mark’s College, 
Chelsea, the lower school Greenwich Hospital, and the district 
school at Norwood, the industrial principle is also applied. It 
has been seen that, in many of the instances commented on in 
this paper, deficiencies are observable either in the industrial or 
intellectual department. The results have been satisfactory in 
proportion as each has received its due development. But it 
may be urged, that the cheerfulness, and healthfulness, and prac¬ 
tical utility, the mildness of the discipline, and,the kindliness of 
feeling, the watchfulness over the opening character and dispo¬ 
sition, as well as the more strenuous exercise of the intellectual 
faculties, promoted in schools of this character, recommend them 
to especial notice at a time when attention is more seriously 
directed than it has hitherto been, to the removal of those blots 
which neglect has allowed to gather upon the physical, intellectual, 
and moral condition of large masses of our fellow-countrymen.* 

I have, &e., 

(Signed) Seymour Tfor:.::.i«H{£ERE. 
To J. P. Kay Shuttlewortk, Esq., Secretary, 

&c- 


* The principles and the actual working of several industrial establishments on 
the continent are fully described in the valuable “ Report on Education in Europe, 
to the Trustees of the Gerard College for Orphans, by Alexander Dallas Bache, 
LL.D., President of the College, Philadelphia, 1839.” Also in Mr. Wyse’s elabo¬ 
rate work on “Education Reform,” Longmun, 1836. 1 would refer, in particular, 
in connexion with the subjects touched upon above, to Mr. Wyse’s description of 
the educated labourer, p. 318. But it is impossible to dismiss this topic without 
acknowledging the debt which the question of education generally, and of the prin¬ 
ciple of uniting industry with intellectual, moral, and religious teaching in the 
schools for the poor, must always owe to the learning, eloquence, philosophy, and 
earnest zeal of the late Dr. Parr, as exhibited in his “ Discourse on Education,” and 
his two sermons on the same subject, preached at Norwich in 1780-1 (Parr’s Works, 
vol. ii., p. 1 to 278). Though these admirable discourses contain much that relates 
to the position of the education question, and the state of society, and its peculiar 
dangers, at that paiticular time, they form a store of practical wisdom applicable 
to all periods. I may be allowed one extract relative to the introduction of manual 
labour into day-schouls. He says, (p. 229,) “ It lias been observed that a spirit of 
industry, though not very quickly raised, may be soon transplanted. The habits of 
diligence which your regulations will cherish in these children may be easily 
transferred to other employments, more difficult and more profitable, to which they 
will he hereafter advanced. You in the meanwhile guard them from the awkward¬ 
ness and reluctance which they might otl^rwise feel when they are first entering 
upon rougher tasks. You deprive the lazy of every excuse which they may wish to 
find in total inexperience; and you are preparing them, as I have again and again 
observed, for different sceues of action, in which their industry will he attended with 
greater advantage to themselves. In the choice of the work itself, you are only to 
take care that it should not be dangerous to health, or very irksome in the execu¬ 
tion^ that it should be capable of being performed with greater and greater dexterity, 
according to the length of time and degree of activity employed in it; that it 
include sueh a degree of variety as may relieve attention without distracting it; 
that it be productive of some profit which may associate the Idea of utility with that 
of toil, and that a fart of this profit be allotted at a reward to him that earns it, in 
proportion to the alacrity he has shown, and thb skill lie has acquired. AH these 
excellent properties belong to the employments which you huve prescribed.” 

He at\ds, speaking in the year 1780, and lamenting the prevalent disregard of the 
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Appendix I. 

Extracts from the Report of the Agricultural Seminary at Templemoyln 
for the Year 1841. 

The Agricultural Seminary of Templemoyle has now continued for 
nearly fifteen years to render those services to the agricultural youth of 
this country so loudly called for, and deemed so essential in the most 
improved districts of England and Scotland. Since the publication of 
the last Report in 1838, a satisfactory improvement has been observed 
in the school; a ad from the greater publicity that has been given to its 
regulations, the pupils have been found to accommodate themselves more 
readily to the rules and system of the school than could have been ex¬ 
pected at its first formation. There are 70 young men, as many as the 
house can accommodate and the farm afford instruction to ; and 40 
applications for admission attest the character Templemoyle has 
acquired, and the anxiety that prevails to benefit by it. 

The seminary derives its origin from the North-West of Ireland 
Society, many of whose members had experienced the great difficulty 
and expense tha£j*ttended all their attempts to improve their property, 
and tlfe'TxS'quent failures that arose from their tenants not being 
capable, from their education, to appreciate their exertions. 

To remedy these evils and obtain the desired advantages, the Agri¬ 
cultural School at Templemoyle was founded in the year 1827, in 
connexion with, and strongly supported by, the North-West of 
Ireland Society. The plan of M. Fellenberg, at Hofwyl, in Switzer¬ 
land, was taken in some degree as a model ; and a large sum was 
subscribed by the noblemen, gentlemen, and public bodies, anxious to 
try the experiment, whose names, with the number of shares taken by 
each, will be found in the Appendix. 

To qualify a pupil for admission, it originally required a nomination 
from one of the contributors ; but the right of nomination has been 
extended by the committee to annual subscribers, who pay 21. for the 
first pupil and If. for each additional. 

Further reports having given such general information as to the 
locality, &c., of the school, we need only repeat now, that it is situated 
about six miles from Londonderry and seven from Newtown Limavady 
near the mail-coach road to Belfast, and commands a beautiful view of 
our improved district near Lough Foyle. The house stands near the 
extremity of a farm of 172 statute acres, which rises to a considerable 
elevation behind it; and this, combined with the quality of the soil, 
which is wholly of a retentive character, with a thin upper resting on 
a cold and slaty subsoil, limit the profitable operation of the school, 
but is of the highest importance in the instruction of the pupils. 

' The system of cropping adopted on the farm is the four and five 

education of the working classes—“ The calamities and the crimes that hover over 
the ignorance, the rudeness, and the idleness of the poor, are not yet in being.* * * 
It requires some firmness of spirit, and some activity of understanding, to draw 
together nil the scattered mischiefs that await the poor, into one assemblage, where 
each shall appear 'to our judgment in its proper form, and where the pernicious 
tendency of all instantaneously carries our imaginations over a long and formidable 
train of approaching evils." Those predicted evils are now present and around 
us ; and haying neglected a policy of prevention, there remains only that of diligent 
reparation and cure. 
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shift rotation, about 38 Cunningham acres being under the four-shift 
and 90 under the five-shift course. The situation and division of the 
fields cause the disparity in the number of acres in each rotation, not 
that a prejudice existed towards the one rather than the other, but it 
was thought necessary that the pupils should see each in operation. 
The first shift consists of—1st year, oats after ley; 2nd turnips, pota¬ 
toes, vetches, beans, or flax, with manure ; 3rd, wheat, barley, or oats, 
sown with clover and grasses ; 4th, clover for soiling, or hay; 5th, 
pasture. The four-crop rotation is the same without the fifth or 
pasture year. 

The theory and practice of thorough draining and subsoil ploughing 
has been in operation for some years on the farm, and has succeeded 
so well as to have numerous imitators throughout the neighbouring 
country. 40i acres have been completed both in draining and sub¬ 
soil ploughing; 6,959 statute perches of small and 196 of main drains 
—in the whole, 44,718 yards have been executed. 

The improvement has already augmented the produce in the land so 
treated fully one-third, besides accelerating the ripening of the crops ; 
and has enabled them to raise such turnip crops as could not have been 
expected in its former state. Throughout the whofe'frP-JW .-vit)ter the 
turnips were carted with facility, when it would have been impossible 
to have taken a horse on the ground had it not been so prepared. In 
noticing this branch of our operation, we would gladly acknowledge 
the services Mr. Smith, of Deanston, has rendered to agriculturists, by 
drawing their attention to what may be termed a new era in farming, 
and to an improvement particularly requisite in this country;—his 
advocacy, successful practice of, and excellent instruments invented by 
himself for executing these works, cannot be too highly commended. 
The thorough draining will be persevered in till the whole farm has 
been gone over; and a map of each field, with the position of the 
drains, is kept, so that any defect can be more easily remedied ; and 
there will not be a deficiency of instruction even when the present 
course is completed, as a further benefit will be derived by forming 
drains between each of the present ones—an expense no private indi¬ 
vidual would be justified in incurring. 

********* 

[The result is next given of useful experiments with artificial 
manures—gypsum, nitrate of soda, and nitrate of potash.] 

The kitchen-garden has been .improved by the removal of a number 
of trees from the banks, and the substitution of shrubs, which will 
eventually prove ornamental. In addition to the great value of its 
produce to the institution, the management of it is considered an 
essential part of the education of a farmer; and a neat and well- 
cropped garden leads the passing observer to expect a similarly cir¬ 
cumstanced farm. A number of seedling forest-trees were planted in 
the nursery attached to the garden, from the sale of which a profit 
lias been derived, and the cultivation of them has added to the infor¬ 
mation of the pupils. 

A Valuable addition is making to the manures usually collected on 
farms, imitating the long-established practice of the Belgian and 
Flemish farmers, and making use of the hints given in Debig’s 
Organic Chemistry, Professor Johnston’s Lectures, ant! other wfcrks of 
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p similar character; means have been adopted to render available what 
proceeds from the sewers of the house and offices. A quantity of dry 
peaty mould is kept for the purpose, by mixing with it, and burnt 
bones or wood-ashes, a large amount of valuable manure is obtained. 
A still greater advantage will be derived from drawing the attention of 
the pupils and their friends to means the best calculated to increase the 
agricultural produce of Great Britain, so as to render it capable of sup¬ 
porting a population double its present amount; in fact, of making 
every addition to its numbers afford a considerable assistance to its 
own support. 

The private roads which lead to every field on the farm have been 
formed on the most approved system, and are iiv excellent order; end 
the pupils who have beep employed at them understand that no portion 
of the farm, or the capital employed, gives a better return than furm- 
roads, judiciously laid out, when the saving in the wean and tear of 
horses, caits, &c., the increased facility and rapidity of getting out 
manure and bringing home the harvest, is considered. * * 

In the Bepprt of 1838, a hope was expressed by the Committee (the 
realization of which would fulfil their best wishes for its success) that 
Temnlemovlf-r.rrght serve as a guide to similar establishments in 
Ireland; and they have now the satisfaction of stating that several 
deputations have visited Templerooyle this year, to examine into its 
details, for the purpose of imitation; and the observations made by 
those gentlemen, as well as by other distinguished travellers, in tbe 
visiting-book of the institution, afford the best proof the Committee 
can offer to their friends and the country that their anxious wishes 
for its welfare have been at least in part accomplished. 

Since publishing the last Report, in 1838, 103 pupils have left the 
establishment; and as the interest of the Committee in their welfare 
does not cease with their residence there, they have ascertained their 


destination as follows:— 

Laud stewards. ...11 

At home assisting their fathers, or as farmers themselves 76 

Writing clerk.1 

Assistant to county surveyor.. 1 

Agriculturist to Clothworkers’ Company.1 

Dead.. 1 

Emigrated . 13 


If of tbe number that have passed through the school this be taken 
as a criterion, we find, besides those who are located on their farms, 
and who form the great majority, and whose improvement was the 
leading principle that originated the institution, nearly fifty young men 
have been engaged as land stewards to different landed proprietors— 
a body of men that, previous to 1826, co.uld. not have been procured 
except in Scotland or England. 

There are at present many, stewards of noblemen and gentlemen, as 
well as men conducting their own farms, not only ju the north, but in 
other parts of Ireland, who, having passed a sufficient period a.t the 
seminary to have obtained all the advantages it affords, prove by their 
talents and conduct the incalculable advantage it presents to that class 
of the population to which they belong, and who will by its means 
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become what Ireland so much wants, that valuable and influential 
body, an enlightened and well-conducted yeomanry. 

The house contains a school-room 40 feet long, 214 feet wide, 15 
feet high: four dormitories,—No. 1, 40 fee.t long, 21^ feet wide, 13 
feet high; No. 2, 40 feet long, 21J feet wide, and 13 feet high; No. 
3, 35 feet long, 16 feet wide, and 13 feet high; No. 4, 23 feet long, 
21'J feet wide, and 15 feet high. The dormitories contain 76 beds, 
each pupil having a separate one. The dining-room is 45 feet long, 
15^ feet wide, and 15 feet high. Besides these, there are rooms tor 
the different masters, matrons, servants, and committee, kitchen, store¬ 
room, and other requisite offices. The out-door buildings consist of 
two large rooms for pupils’ boxes, washing-room, dairy, stables, 
harness-room, tool-house, cow-houses, feeding-houses, piggeries, barn, 
which, together with the farming utensils, are kept with the greatest 
attention to neatness. 

The in-door establishment consists of a head and second master, 
who instruct the pupils in spelling, reading, grammar, writing, arith¬ 
metic, geography, book-keeping, as applicable not only to agricultural 
bu’. commercial accounts, Euclid’s Elements, algebra, trigonometry, 
with its application to heights and distances an(f J “Tfti*d-»*xrvcying, 
together with the use of the water-level, theodolite, and chain; and 
the proficiency displayed by the pupils at the different yearly examina¬ 
tions, many of them, in every one of the various branches of education 
enumerated, has been such as to surprise the talented persons who, on 
these occasions, have kindly acted as examiners, and to afford the best 
proof of the judicious selection that has been made of the master. 

Of the pupils, one-half are at their studies in the house, while the 
others are pursuing their agricultural instruction out of doors, and 
those in school in the morning work on the farm in the afternoon, so 
that the in-door and out-door education proceeds pari passu. The 
arrangement of these hours, &c., will be seen in the Appendix. 

The domestic management of the house is confined to a highly re¬ 
spectable matron, who superintends the cooking, dairy, the house, and 
scholars’ linen, and controls the female servants. 

The agricultural branch of the seminary is intrusted to a skilful and 
talented man, a native of Scotland, whose ability would be better 
ascertained during a walk round the farm than by description ; he has 
under him a gardener and ploughman. 

***** 

Templemoyle Work and School Table, from 20(A March to 23 rd 

September. 

Boys divided into two classes, A and B. 

Hours At Work. . At School. 

5£, all rise. 

6—8 A ...... B. 

8—9, breakfast. 

9 *1 • .»••. A ...... B. 

1— 2, dinner and recreation. 

2— -6 ...... B ••«.., A. 

6—7, recreation. 

* 7—9, prepare lessons for next day. 

9, to bed. 
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On Tuesday B commences work in (J)e morning and A at school, and 
so on alternate days. 

Each class is.again subdivided into three divisions, over each of 
whifch is placed a monitor, selected from the steadiest and best-informed 
boys: he receives the head fanner’s directions as to the work to be 
done, and Superintends his party while performing it. 

In winter the time of labour is shortened according to the length of 
the day, and the hours at school increased. 

In wet days, when the boys cannot work out, all are required to 
attend school. ’ •' 

Dietary. » 

Breakfast. —Eleven ounces of oatmeal made in stirabout; one 
pint of sweetmiik. 

Dinner :— 

Sunday. —Three quarters of a pound of beef stewed with pepper 
and onions, or one half pound of cured beef with cabbage, and 
three and one half pounds of potatoes. 

Monday.— ,Utie half pound of pickled beef; three and a half 

•ptltintfs of potatoes; one pint of buttermilk. 

Tuesday. —Broth, made of one half pound of beef, with leeks, 
cabbage, and parsley, and three and a half pounds of 
potatoes. 

Wednesday. —Two ounces of butter, eight ounces of oatmeal 
made into bread, three and one half pound of potatoes, and 
one pint of sweet milk. 

Thursday. —Half a pound of pickled pork, with cabbage or 
turnips, and three and a half pounds of potatoes. 

Friday. —Two ounces of butter, eight ounces wheat-meal 
made into bread, one pint of sweetmiik or fresh buttermilk, 
three and a half pounds of potatoes. 

Saturday. —Two ounces of butter, one pound of potatoes 
(mashed), eight ounces of wheat-meal made into bread, two 
and a half pounds of potatoes, one pint of buttermilk. 

Supper.* —In summer, flummery, made of one pouud of oatmeal- 
seeds and one pint of sweetmiik. In winter, three and a half pounds 
of potatoes and one pint of buttermilk or sweetmiik. . 

Rules for the Templemoyle School. 

1. The pupils are required to say their prayers in the morning before 
leaving the dormitory, and at night before retiring to rest, each se¬ 
parately, and after the manner to whicli he has been habituated. 

2. The pupils are required to wash their hands and faces before the 
commencement of business in the morning, on returning from agricul¬ 
tural labour, nnd after dinner. 

3. Tlife pupi)s are required to pay the strictest attention to their 
instructors, both during the hours of agricultural and literary occupa¬ 
tion. 

4. Strife, disobedience, inattention, or any description of riotous or 
disorderly conduct is punishable by extra labour or confinement, as 
directed by the committee, according to circumstances. 
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5. Diligent and respectful behaviour, continued for a considerable 
portion of time, will be rewarded by occasional permission for the 
pupil so distinguished to visit his home. 

6. No pupil, on obtaining leave of absence, shall presume to con¬ 
tinue it for a longer period than that prescribed to him on leaving the 
seminary. 

7. During their rural labour the pupils are to consider themselves 
amenable to the authority of their agricultural iustructor alone ; and 
during their attendance in the school-room to that of their literary 
instructor alone. 

8. Non-attendance during any part of the time allotted either 
for literary or agricultural employment will be punished as a serious 
offence. 

9. During the hours of recreation the pupils are to be under the 
superintendence of their instructors, and not suffered to pass beyond 
the limits of the farm except under their guidance, or with a written 
permission from one of them. 

10. The pupils are required to make up their beds, and keep those 
clothes not in immediate use neatly folded up in their trunks ; and to 
be particular in never suffering any garment, *tflJb«i»^mpl£ment or 
other article belonging to or used by them, to lie about in a slovenly or 
disorderly manner. 

11. Respect to superiors, and gentleness of demeanour, boih among 
the pupils themselves and towards the servants and labourers of the 
establishment, are particularly insisted upon, and will be considered a 
prominent ground of approbation and reward. 

12. On Sundays the pupils are required to attend their respective 
places of worship, accompanied by their instructors or monitors ; 
and it is earnestly recommended to them to employ a part of the 
remainder of the day in sincerely reading the word of God, and in 
such other devotional exercises as their respective ministers may 
point out. 

Terms .—For board, lodging, tuition, and washing, 10/. a-year, 
payable quarterly in advance. 


Appendix II. 

Outline of Agricultural Course , under the direction of Mr. Skilling, 
Manager of the Glassnevin Model Farm, Northampslead, Dublin.* 

1. The rudiments of agricultural chemistry, geology mineralogy, 
botony, and vegetable physiology, so far as they have a practical ap¬ 
plication to agriculture. 

2. The nature and improvement of soils. 

3. The nature, properties, and application of the several manures. 

4. The effects of heat, light, and water on soils, manures, animal 
and vegetable life. 

5. The nature, situation, and properties of farms in general. [6. The 


* Seventh Report of the Commissioners of National Education in Ireland, 1840, 
p. 38. 






























Appendix IV. 

Table of Routine, Ealing Grove School, Middlesex, November. 1842. 
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6. The proper'division offarihs with" the'crops’ suitable, according to 

soil and situation. : 

7. The situation and construction of farm buildings. 

8. Rotations of crops, fencing and draining, according to the most 
approved principles. 

!). The scientific principles of ploughing, and the general construc¬ 
tion and use of farm implements. 

10. The cultivation of green and grain crops, proper quantity of 

seeds, and the best mode of culture. j 

11. Haymaking and harvesting. 

12. Animal physiology and veterinary practice, and general ma¬ 
nagement of horses. 

13. Cattle, their several breeds, management, diseases, and modes 

of cure ; also of sheep and swine. ^ 

14. Horse-feeding and fattening of cattle, with the improved modes 
of dairy management. 

15. Practical gardening, under the direction of Mr. Campbell. 


RfirdHYo'R THE MODEL SCHOOLS OP THE HOME AND 
COLONIAL INFANT SCHOOL SOCIETY, 

Bv SEYMOUR TREMENHEERE, Esq., 

Her Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. 

Sir, 105, Pall Mall, July, 1843. 

The Committee of the Home and Colonial Infant School 
Society having respectfully requested that the Committee of 
Council on Education would be pleased “to direct an examination 
to be made into the system of education pursued by that Society, 
and also to cause its Training Establishment and Model School 
to be inspected and reported on,” and their Lordships having ex¬ 
pressed a readiness to avail themselves of that opportunity of 
inquiry, with a view to the collection of facts illustrative of the 
inode of management, and the operations of establishments for 
the preparation of teachers, I have the honour to forward 1 three 
series of documents, relating to the general management, to the 
details of the training, and those of the model school of that 
Society, together with the annual Reports, from the commence¬ 
ment in 1836, to February, 1842. 

It may be desirable that I should state briefly to their Lordships 
the substance of those documents, before proceeding to offer a few 
observations on the establishment to which they refer. 

It appears that the Society, at its house in Gray’s Inn Road 
(held on a long lease), has provided accommodation for a female 
superintendent or matron, three female assistants, two servants, 
and 28 female teachers; together with rooms for the general pur¬ 
poses of the Committee. In a house adjoining, held under the 
same lease, are distinct apartments for the master and mistress of 
the model-school with their family. At the back of these pre¬ 
mises are situated the class-rooms for the teachers, the school and 
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class-rooms of the model-school, and a play-ground. A homo 
in a neighbouring street, also held on lease, accommodates the 
training master and his family; one male and one female as¬ 
sistant; four married couples, and eight female teachers. The 
teachers in training board at their respective houses, but receive 
the principal part of their instruction in common, in the class¬ 
rooms and model-school. A few others, who are preparing them¬ 
selves for schools of a superior description, or as nursery go¬ 
vernesses, See., board where they please, ami onjy attend during 
the hours of instruction. 

The Society, enjoying the distinguished patronage of Her Ma¬ 
jesty, and the support of many persons of high rank and consider¬ 
ation, has been able during its existence to aid in the preparation 
of upwards of 700 teachers, or about 100 annually. Its affairs 
are managed by a general committee, a ladies’, and an executive 
committee, meeting at specified times, and transacting the current 
business according to the established rules and regulations of the 
Society. Candidates arc admitted by the Ladies^CGamssittee once 
a fortnight, and received on the first Tuesday of each month. 
The qualifications required, the conditions under which they are 
received, and the form of testimonials, are succinctly stated in a 
printed paper furnished to all who are desirous of entering the 
establishment with the view of being recommended to schools. 
On being admitted, the candidates are presented with the printed 
regulations, to which they are required to conform, also with 
“ hints for the guidance of their conduct,” and a paper of “ gene¬ 
ral instructions.” The books which they are called upon to pro¬ 
vide themselves with, are (with the exception of the arithmetic and 
grammar of the Irish Commissioners, and a few other books) the 
six works published by the Society, the expense of the whole 
amounting to about 15.v. They arc received in the first instance 
for a month on probation. During lhat time their conduct and 
qualifications undergo a rigid scrutiny. The result is reported by 
the training master, and on his report the Committee finally de¬ 
cide on their continuance. After having been approved, they 
reside at the establishment. 20 weeks, at the very moderate charge 
of 8.?. per week for board, lodging, and instruction. Attendance 
for any shorter period is discouraged, as being of comparatively 
little benefit; and for any period less than the full 20 weeks, the 
charge is 12.9. per week. 

Besides those selected and approved by tlie Committee, a con¬ 
siderable number of those trained, probably to tile extent of one- 
third—are sent by Local Committees. As it is presumed that 
candidates are carefully selected and approved by those who send 
them, the Committee consider themselves responsible only for their' 
due training, and for their conforming to all the rules of the institution 
while resident there. They receive the same instruction as other 
candidates, and a report of their proficiency is made to the per- 
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sons who send them. They are reported to be, as might be ex¬ 
pected, somewhat inferior, particularly as regards their attain¬ 
ments, to those selected by the Committee. 

The return of teachers for a short time, after they have been 
in charge of schools, “contributing greatly to their improvement,” 
the Committee allow all those who have been “regularly trained,” 
(whether sent by local Committees or otherwise) to re-enter for 
one month at a charge of 1/. only. The Committee had pre¬ 
viously manifested their readiness to retain teachers, on easy 
terms, for a period of six months; and they express a hope that 
they may ultimately possess funds that will enable them to keep 
them in training an entire year. The dietary, though plain, is 
good and ample, and tho whole of the domestic arrangements 
appeared to be satisfactorily conducted on the footing of a well- 
ordered family. 

The teachers, while in training, are arranged in three classes, 
and a regular course of instruction is prescribed for each. The 
course qftf-W first or lowest class occupies four weeks; that of the 
second, nine; and that of the third, seven weeks. The plan of 
instruction is thus described by the training master - 

First Course. 

This consists of,— 

I. The principles and practice of early education. 

In this part of the first course the teachers receive instruction—• 

1. In conversational lessons and the art of questioning children. * 

2. In gallery lessons as to the subjects and manner of treating 

them. 

3. In the method of teaching to read. 

4. In forming an analysis of the lesions in “Model Lessons,” 

(one of the books of the Society) and afterwards drawing up 
sketches of lessons on other subjects, after the example of 
these analyses. 

5. In the best method of drawing out children’s observations on 

the objects around them, and on the circumstances in which 
they are placed, and how to fix the knowledge so gained it} 
the mind. 

6. On the different methods of giving lessons, showing which are 

bad and which are good, and what is most suitable to parti¬ 
cular subjects. 

7. Lessons in which “ Practical Remarks” (one of the books of 

the Society) forms the text book. 

8. On ihe points to he kept in view in the different subjects of the 

lessons in the preparatory schools. 

9. On the physical exercise of the school and playground. 

If. General Improvement, as—■ 

1. Instruction in the Bible, Including Bible Geography. 

2- ,, Natural History. 

8- ,, Grammar and spelling. 

4> ,, Arithmetic. 
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5. Instruction in the Reading and questioning. 


c. 

> > 

Drawing and writing. 

7. 

) > 

‘Wilhem's method of teaching singing. 

8. 

> > 

Marching, &c., under a driU-serjeaut. 


Second Course. 

In this course the teachers are instructed in the principles of early 
education, and are led to trace the harmony between the practice and 
principles of the institution. They continue also the lessons for their 
own individual improvement. 

I. Principles and Practice of Early Education. '* The subjects of 
instruction are— 

1. The “ Graduated Instruction” for Galleries,* as far as the in¬ 

fant section of the model school. 

2. On forming analyses of lessous, afterwards drawing up sketches 

on the same plan and working out a lesson fully. 

3. On the points which they are to consider in their criticism of 

lessons, and in making critical remarks on the “sketches” 
of lessons, and on the lessons themselves as given by those 
in training. *■ ““** -• 

4. On the principles and object which regulate the subjects taught 

to the infants, and questions thereon to be answered. 

5. Anecdotes of occurrences in the schools brought forward with 

a view to form right principles of moral training and intellec¬ 
tual development. 

6. Lessons in which “ Practical Remarks” form the text-book. 

, 7. Lessons in which “Mrs. Hamilton’s Letters on Education” 

form the text-book. 

8. On the art of questioning and explaining words. 

9. On Pestalozzi and iiis system of education. 

10. On the method of teaching to read. 

II. General improvement; the same as in the first course, except 
that lessons on form are substituted for “ reading with explanations.” 

Third Course. 

In this course the instruction which the teachers receive on educa¬ 
tion is made to bear principally on their own future work. They have 
at this period a temporary charge of schools for practice. They con¬ 
tinue' the lessons for their own individual improvement. 

I. Principles and Practice of Early Education. 

1. Instruction in the practice of the school-room, and the principles 

on which it should be regulated, particularly with reference 
to their future work. 

2. On the course of instruction pursued in the juvenile section of 

the model school, and questions thereon to be answered. 

3. Lessous in which “ Mrs. Hamilton’s Letters on Education” 
• form the text-book. 

4. On principles and plans of education. 

5. Moral training on a religious basis, showing how the Bible 

should be our guide in the treatment of children. 

* These graduated courses of instruction are contained in a little work published 
by the Society, called “ Useful Hints to Teachers.” 
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II. General Improvement, as iu the second course, except that 
general geography is substituted for form. 

The average time allotted weekly to each of these various branches 
of instruction is as follows :— 

Hours 


1. 

2 . 


To studying the principles of education , 

To general improvement:— 

Scripture instruction. 

Reading and elocution. 

Writing and elementary drawing . 

Grammar .. 

Number and form. 

Geography (especially that of the Bible) 

Natural History. 

Singing. 

Lessons on objects. 

Writing notes of lessons. 

Physical exercises. 


Hours. 

3 

°4 

H 

2 * 

2 | 

24 

3 _ 


7 i 
2 - 


8 i 


3..'Be. this course of practice, viz.:—. 

Probationary exercises ....... 

Witnessing others give lessons ...... 

Taking charge, first, of classes, and afterwards 

of galleries of children. 

Giving an opinion on or criticising the lessons of 

other teachers.‘ 

Giving lessons publicly. 

Attending in the model school, and assisting the 

master or mistress. 

Having temporary charge of schools under in¬ 
spection . j 


20 


Per week . 

With respect to this scheme of instruction, it can scarcely fail 
to be observed ; 1st, that a distinct profession is made to inform 
the teachers in the principles of the art of teaching; 2ndly, that 
the range of study in this, and in the various points of general in¬ 
formation, though of an elementary character, is extensive ; 3rdly,, 
that the time in which all this is to be done is remarkably short. 

It is not pretended that anything more than a brief summary 
is given of some of the subjects in themselves of great extent and 
difficulty, which are comprised in this course, nor can they be 
touched upon at all-(luring the few hours allotted to them with 
any other hope than that of indicating to those in training this 
very extent and difficulty, and thus perhaps inciting them to after¬ 
study. Judicious suggestions have been drawn up, and are put 
into the bands of the teachers in training to be copied out by 
each, by way of aid towards making the most of these brief op¬ 
portunities, and containing also much useful advice on the prac¬ 
tical details of school management. And to this latter they are 
introduced gradually by the training master, in the presence at 
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first of only a small number of children ; and the principles arc 
explained after the best practice has been exemplified before them. 
But it must be evident that no subsidiary arrangements, however 
carefully devised, and no exertions of skill and ability on the part 
of the training master and his assistants, can effectually counter¬ 
vail the disadvantage of being obliged to get through the whole 
course in so short a time as 20 weeks. This disadvantage would 
be felt even in the case of candidates of the best qualifications. 
What the requisites are which in the opinion of the Committee 
of this Society “ appeared indispensable in a teacher," arc well 
stated in their First, Report, and are there said to comprise, besides 
the proper amount of elementary knowledge, much soundness of 
judgment, insight into character, energy, tenderness, and self-con¬ 
trol. They rightly affirm that the qualities required for the good 
guidance and good government of an infant-school are such as 
“ no uneducated or undisciplined mind ” can possess. And they 
lament that the qualifications which they desire are very rarely 
found in the class of persons who come i'orward-for < thj§ employ¬ 
ment. 

In their Fifth Report they regret that so little can be accom¬ 
plished, in the short period, “ in a work which involves principles 
and practice, and which they approach with little or no previous 
preparation and although this was written when the period of 
training was 15 (now extended to 20) weeks, and although by 
this extension, by the exertions of the training master, and by the 
return, for a short period, of some of those who have been trained 
(as has been above adverted to), a beneficial change has been pro¬ 
duced, still it would appear that the wishes of the Committee as 
to the efficiency of teachers are still unfulfilled to the extent that 
they would desire. In the Report of the past year (18*12) they 
reiterate the complaint that the candidates “ come from a class 
whose education is in general so exceedingly deficient.” They 
state that the great object in view is to exercise the teachers’ 
minds upon subjects that will be useful to them in their schools; 
to instruct them how to improve their own faculties; to raise their 
standard of excellence in teaching; and to excite such a desire to 
attain this standard as shall induce them to carry on the work of 
self-mprovement when they leave the institution. They add, 
“ they deeply regret that so large a portion of the teachers’ time 
is necessarily devoted to the acquisition of the common branches 
of knowledge. As their principal object is to train teachers in the 
best methods of imparting instruction, and conducting the general 
business of education, especially the moral and religious training 
of youth, they would feel much better satisfied could they reverse 
the present arrangement, and allow teachers to occupy only .8£ 
hours weekly in the acquisition of elementary knowledge, and de¬ 
vote the remaining 29 hours to the principles and practice of 
education.” 
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The acquirements of 200 applicants, on entering the establish¬ 
ment, had been recorded, on their own statement, as follows:— 

What knowledge of arithmetic? 

195 a little. 

5 none. 

200 

What knowledge of grammar? 

170 a little. 

• 30 none. 

200 

What knowledge of geography ? 

103 a little. 

37 none. 

200 

The “ little” knowledge of these three subjects which they pro¬ 
fess to have acquired is generally found to be so defective that, 
for the purposes of teaching, it. is equivalent to none. 

It had been acquired at 

152 Private Schools. 

10 National Schools. 

7 British and Foreign Schools. 

31 Free Schools. 

200 

Their situation in life, at the time of applying for admission to 
the establishment, they thus described:— 

8S were unemployed. 

32 were in business. 

2(5 were engaged in millinery, needlework, &c. 

J 5 were in service. 

39 were engaged in teaching. 

200 

A further light is thrown upon this point by the following ex¬ 
tract from the Fourth Report of the Society :— 

“ With the prospect of soon obtaining a school, single women 
are often enabled to raise G/., and the comfortable home the 
Society offers them for that sum whilst receiving instruction has 
induced a large number to come forward; a very slight increase 
to this expense, which, in consequence of the small income of the 
Society, must be made if the time of training were lengthened, 
would greatly diminish the number of female candidates, whilst 
with married persons, the amount is already almost a prohibition; 
they can therefore seldom afford to pay 12/. at a time when they 
are not earning wages.” 

In connexion with these facts it is worthy of remark that the 

" 2 p 2 
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number of those offering themselves to be trained as teachers is 
still very inadequate to the demand for them. The Committee 
state that, “ for want of funds and (it persons,” they have been , 
unable to supply “ one half of those patrons, &c., who have ap¬ 
plied to them.” Yet it can scarcely be deemed probable that 
candidates for this kind of occupation will be found to come for¬ 
ward in sufficient numbers, or that the majority of those who do 
can be drawn from any other than a depressed, and therefore in 
all likelihood an ill prepared, class, while the remuneration of 
those engaged in it is so low. Mauy of these, indeed, may have 
“ taken up the work and continued in it from Christian motives, 
and a sincere desire to do goodbut it is to be feared that no 
general expectation can be formed of attaching persons in suffi¬ 
cient number, and of the requisite qualifications, to this laborious 
employment, while the average remuneration does not exceed the 
.moderate sum of 25/. or.30/. per annum.* 

The class of persons in training being such as has been de¬ 
scribed, it will be conceived that their minds have rana-ly, under¬ 
gone that sort of discipline which makes it easy to grasp general 
principles, and to apply them with readiness to facts as they arise. 
These principles of the “ art” of education, the training master eu- 
deavours to place before them, and to illustrate by the course of 
teaching pursued. As far as I had an opportunity of observing, 
it appeared that, the subject was treated judiciously, and with a 
very full knowledge of what had been written upon it in our lan¬ 
guage. Mr. Dunning (the training master) has prepared himself 
for his duties by a careful study of the works of Dtigald Stewart, 
Abercrombie, and others, masters of the science of mental philo¬ 
sophy, and invaluable guides to a teacher, by the insight they 
afford him into the operations of the human mind, and the 


* Of those who, up to the close of the year 1841, hail actually been received at 
the establishment, it is satisfactory to know tbat“ upwards of three-fourths were at 
that time actually engayed in schools .”—Htporl of 184'.!, p. 7. 

It is to be regretted that in this wealthy country so low a rate of payment as 25/. 
or 301. per annum sbould.be deemed an adequate return for the discharge of duties 
so difficult and so full of responsibility. In Scotland, as appears from h commu¬ 
nication lately received from Mr. Stow, teachers trained at the establishment at 
Glasgow command salaries on the average from 30 to 50 per cent, higher than 
could formerly he obtained. He states that, in Scotland, 60/. to 70/. per annum are 
given to trained teachers of infant-schools; and that, for the ordinary day-schools, 
" 100/. a-year is as common as 60/. was a dozen years ago. For superior schools 
we are offered much higher salaries. We want one for England now at 250/., and 
one for Scotland at 300/. a-year.” 

When it is considered that the teacher of an elementary school is expected to pos¬ 
sess ability and acquirements; to present, in his appearance,manners,and conduct, 
an example to those around him, and to command, by the weight of his character, 
and by supeiior intelligence, the respect and deference of the parents, often igno¬ 
rant and neglectful, whose children he has under his charge, it most he confessed 
that the remuneration offered falls far short of the value expected to be received. 
Nor, in estimating these services, should the wear and tear of body and mind, which 
must attend their energetic and faithful performance, the difficulties and discou¬ 
ragements often incident to them, the confinement, the declining health, the anxiety 
for the future, be overlooked, as they too frequently seem to be. 
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phenomena of our moral and physical nature. It is by having a 
due regard to these, and by pursuing a course in conformity with 
them, that education will be most satisfactorily conducted. The 
want of any complete treatise in our language on the science and 
art of education has compelled this Society,* by their Sub-Com¬ 
mittee of Education, and in conjunction with Mr. Dunning, to 
form a general scheme founded on an extensive acquaintance with 
the class of works above-mentioned, and with those few of a 
strictly scholastic nature, in which those principles are shown in 
action in the practice of Pestalozzi.f As much of this course is 

* Most of the works published by the Society are, as it is well known, greatly in¬ 
debted to the labours of Miss Mayo. 

t Perhaps the most complete German treatise on this subject is the"‘- Introduc¬ 
tion to the Science and Art of Education and Instruction, for Masters of Primary- 
Schools, (Kinleitung in die Erziehungs und Unterrichts-Lehre fur Vulks-shul- 
lehrer) ; by II. G. Denzel, President uf the Royal Training College for School¬ 
masters at Ksslingen (IViirteinberg), Member of the Council of Education of the 
Duke of Nassau, &c., &c. G vuls. Studgart, 1839.” In his preface to the last 
volume, Ilevr Denzel states that many years have elapsed since he commenced the 
attempt, m*thc first volume of his work, to place the system of teaching in the 
primary schools on a stiro foundation. “ When, three-and-twenty years ago, I 
entered upon my present occupation, great exertions were already in progress for the 
improvement of the elementary schools of Germany. Much had been accomplished 
in particular states, and much active discussion was going nil with respect to the 
methods pursued, and the best means of raising the qualifications of the school¬ 
master. lint the times required something more than had yet been done for the 
popular schools. It came more and more to be understood that the school was not 
merely a place of instruction, but of education ; that the common and necessary ac¬ 
quirements of the arts of reading, writing, und ciphering weic not to be the sole or 
tile principal objects of its care, hut rather the unfolding und strengthening of the 
mental and bodily powers of the child conformably with nature and circumstances. 
When this began to he held to he the province of the elementary school, a new era 
broke upon it. Viewed in this its new and loftier position, it assumed a totally 
different aspect, and all relating to it required to be dealt with in a more serious and 
scientific manner. This salutary change of view respecting the real character and 
destiny of the elementary school, though long in progress, became at length uni¬ 
versal, chiefly through the genius and exertions of Pesialozzi, whose principles, even 
where only partinlly adopted, facilitated anil infused a new spirit into the processes 
of teaching.” He proceeds to state that, being called at that period to the duty of 
training schoolmasters, and therefore desiring to find some manual or treatise which 
embraced the entire subject, according to the enlarged views then entertained of it, 
he was unable to meet with any that satisfied his wishes. Those that he found, either 
merely embodied the old views or contained fiagments only of the new. After 
many fruitless attempts to compose out of those fragments something that would 
serve as a ground-work for his course of teaching, he found himself compelled to 
form a treatise for himself; which has grown, with the experience of tweuty years, 
into the valuable “ Introduction,” now widely known by his name. 

I venture to subjoin a translation of a part of the “ Summary” of tills course. As 
an exposition of the extent of the subject, it may suggest higher notions as to the 
grade of ability necessary for those who aspire to master it with a view to practice. 

Introduction to the Science and Art of Education and Instruction. 

Pa«t I. 

^hap. 1. Man as an organized, sentient, mid intellectual being. 

Chap. 2. Constitution and qualities of the body and mind. 

{ 1. Of the body. 

§ 2. Of the miml and its principal faculties 

A. The feelings. 

B. The understanding, 

V. The will. 


[Union 
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given by Mr. Dunning to each pupil as the very limited time, 
and the varying abilities of those under instruction, will permit. 
Many are disabled by these two circumstances from going sys¬ 
tematically through the complete course. These must necessarily 
be in danger of carrying away very indistinct ideas ; and of them 
it. probably still remains true that, being at first “ bewildered with 
the magnitude of the undertaking and the novelty of their occu¬ 
pations, they just begin to feel their way, and to value the advan¬ 
tages offered to them when their time expires.”* , (Fifth Report.) 

Union of the highest powers in a Christian faith. 

Varieties of natural constitution and disposition, and their 
causes. 

Chap. 3. On the liability of the faculties and disposition of childhood to take a 
wrong direction. 

Chap. 4. On the natural course of development in childhood, boyhood, and youth, 

$ 1. On the gradual development of tire mental powers. 

Chap. 5. Man in his social state. 

Chap. 6. Man as an immortal being. 

Paitr II. ... 

Chap. 1. On education in general 

Chap. 2. On the training of the body. 

Chap. 3. On the training of the mind. 

j 1. On the regulation of the feelings. 

^ 2. On the strengthening of the understanding. 

Observation and attention. 

Imagination. 

Memory. 

Judgment. 

$ 3. On the regulation of the will. 

The moral sense. *• 

Force of habit. 

The love of what is right. 

Obedience. 

Perseverauce. 

Order and punctuality. 

§ 4. Religion—The best means of fixing religious impressions on the 
mind of a child. 

Chap. 4. On educating hoys and girls together. 

Chap. 5. On rewards and punishments. 

Chap. C. On elementary instruction. 

§ 1. Subjects—On the pioper periods for commencing each. 

$ 2. Method—-The synthetic. 

Requisites of good teaching. 

Apparatus, &c. 

In Iris second volume, Herr Denzel enlarges on some of the principles laid down 
in the first, and on the spirit and object of the primary school, the liest modes of 
organization and management, &c. The third and remaining volumes form a School 
Manual of four complete “ courses,” for children between the respective ages of 
6 and 8, 8 and 10, 10 and 12, 12 and 14. The subjects treated of at length, lor 
the guidance of teachers, are object les-ons, instruction in reading, writing, ami 
ciphering, religious instruction, grammar and etymology, geography, elements of 
geometry, siuging, elements of natural philosophy and natural history, composition, 
&c. General expositions of the principles to he kept in view, and the ends to bo 
aimed at, are given, together with specimens of the lessons in detail, and the sub¬ 
stance of a useful course under each head. 

* The question of requiring a higher degree of qualification in those entering the 
establishment having been frequently under the consideration of the Society, I will 
only advert to it for the sake of expressing my concurrence in the opinion that the 
example and authority of the Society, in raising the standard, would cull forth the 
necessary efforts, both of patrons, of schools, and candidates, to come up to it 
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It is observable, however, that some do acquire a firm grasp of 
these principles. The effort strengthens their powers of mind, 
and, disposing them to continue the'process, of self-improvement 
after they have quitted the establishment, combines, with the 
effect of the good practice to which they have been habituated 
while there, to place them in the grade of effective and valuable 
teachers for the class of schools for which they are prepared. 

The full instructions applicable to each section of their course 
with which thejj are furnished, and the minute and laborious 
superintendence exercised over every step of their progress, afford 
a guarantee that the best use is made of the short periocf of train¬ 
ing. The substance of every lesson received is written out after¬ 
wards from memory, and subsequently corrected by mimbers of 
the Committee. “ Sketches,” or notes in writing, are made of all 
lessons before they are given by the teachers in training. These 
sketches are submitted to the training-master; remarks are made 
upon them by him or his assistant, pointing out any deviation 
from tbe*rigbt principles of teaching, or any deficiency in the sub¬ 
ject matter. Lessons thus prepared are given to small classes of 
children by the teachers in training, in turn, in the presence of 
the training-master and a class of teachers. When the lesson is 
over, the children are dismissed, and critical observations are in¬ 
vited on the manner in which it was given. The substance of 
these lessons is collected from the publications of the Society, or 
from books of reference in the school library. 

I am inclined to think that the process of giving lessons, and of 
Criticising those given, is commenced by the teachers in training 
somewhat prematurely, that is, before they have sufficiently com¬ 
prehended the principles by which they are to regulate their 
practice, or sufficiently stored their minds with resources upon which 
they can draw at the required moment with accuracy and effect. 
The error is attributable to the shortness of time during which 
they remain under instruction, and the consequent necessity of 
proceeding very soon to endeavour to ascertain the qualifications 
for teaching, the temper, &c. of the candidate. The particular 
method adopted in giving the gallery lessons differs from that 
described as the practice of the Normal School at Glasgow in a 
few important particulars. The committee, in their Report of 
1839, state that “ inquiry has frequently been made as to the pre¬ 
cise difference between the system pursued in the Model School, 
Gray’s-Inn-road, and that pursued in the Normal School at 
Glasgow; it is scarcely necessary to observe that, in both, reli¬ 
gious instruction and moral training are the first objects. In the 
Model School, however, it is the practice to give less actual 
information; the children are rather called on by questions to 
exercise their own faculties, with a view to strengthen them. The 
plan pursued at Glasgow, of giving children the idea, and leaving 
them to supply in the sentence the leading words which express 
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it (called the elliptical plan), is ftot used, except at the summing- 
up or close of a lesson, to aid in impressing the whole consecu¬ 
tively on the memory.”* 

Full notes of the various occupations are taken by each teacher* 
which, with the written lessons above mentioned, and the sketches 
, and criticisms upon them, form, at the termination of the course, 
a useful summary of materials for future guidance after the 
teacher has left, the institution. The attendance of euch teacher 
at the various classes is duly noted. Reports of visits to the 
parents of abseutee children are made; and also, towards the end 
of the codrse, a full report of the state of the model schools, ac¬ 
cording to a form placed in their hands, is required from each, by 
means of which their attention is drawn to all the points tending 
to promote the efficiency of a school. These and the various 
other forms and tables in use will be found among the documents 
sent herewith. 

In the Model School, the teachers are instructed in putting in 
practice the principles which they have learnt under,the..tcaining- 
master. This school consists of four sections:—two preparatory; 
the model school, strictly so called ; and the juvenile section. 
The average attendance is, in all, 230 children. To keep up this, 
upwards of 700 are admitted annually. “ This change.” the 
committee state, “ necessarily prevents many from profiting by 
that course of moral and religious training which, under happier 
circumstances, they might enjoy; and t he obvious improvemont 
of those who remain in the schools is such as to render this a 
matter of deep regret. 

“The Committee have often called attention to the constant re¬ 
moval of parents from one part of the metropolis to another, in 
search of work, as forming a strong argument, if any were needed, 
for multiplying good infant-schools in London; so that, remove 
where they inay, parents might still have an opportunity of ob¬ 
taining instruction for their children; they can only repeat that 
the subject deserves the serious consideration of all who are inte¬ 
rested in the well-being of the rising generation.” (Report for 
1842 , P . 9 .) ” 

The outline of the graduated course pursued in the model- 
school, extracted from the Society's Manual, is given in the 
Appendix. “ In the first preparatory school the olijects proposed 
are to gain order and obedience, preserving at the same time that 
tone of cheerful good humour fitting the joyous season of infancy; 
to exercise the bodily organs, to awaken the mental perceptions 
on the" most familiar objects, and to fix the first religious impres¬ 
sions.” “ In the second school, the objects are, to accustom them 
to reproduce and accurately express the ideas they have gained 
through their senses ; to enlighten their consciences by bringing 

* Mr. Gibson, in his Report onjthe Glasgow Normal School (1841), discourages 
the too frequent u»e of the “ ellipsis.” 
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before them the different moral qualities, to awaken a sense of 
their own responsibility, and to call out and exercise religious 
feelings.” “ In both these schools, where the children are placed 
at their admission, and where the teachers first practise the art of 
teaching, great care has been taken to bring down the instruction 
to infantine capacities, and the teachers are directed to let their 
lessons assume as much as possible the character of familiar 
conversation.” (5th Report.) The difficulties of infant-school 
management cap perhaps be no where better exemplified than in 
these preparatory sections of the Model-school, inasmuch as they 
consist entirely of the children newly admitted, and who seem in 
most cases to have acquired every habit of which it is desirable 
as soon us possible to divest them. Up to that period of their 
lives, they have probably known no other control than that of 
children a little older than themselves, or the scarcely less 
capricious government of ill-informed parents. Tile gentleness 
and tenderness, the unruffled, cheerful, persevering firmness with 
which ilie wymg is interrupted and the right enforced in each 
action, habit, movement, expression, as it arises, very soon has 
the effect of bending the wills of the untamed strangers, and 
establishing the habit of obedience, founded on affection rather 
than fear, and, as far as may be possible at that early age, on 
appeals to the reason and conscience. The attention is occupied 
and interested ; no injudicious indulgence is tolerated ; and “ the 
first symptoms of disorder and beginnings of misconduct are care¬ 
fully checked.” “ Scolding, or even much finding fault, is as far 
as possible avoided." The kind, watchful, motherly care which 
is the characteristic of the management and practice of this part, 
of the establishment affords the best example, and lays the 
foundation for the right discharge of all the other duties of the 
Inlaut-school. 

From the “ preparatory ’’ they are, at the end of a few weeks, 
transferred to the Model-school, where the effect, of the moral 
filtration above described is very apparent, in the order that pre¬ 
vails, in the facility with which they are managed, and in the 
even progress of the school employments. The Committee thus 
explain their views of this school:—“ In the Model-school, which 
forms the third step in the course, the instruction is somewhat 
more systematic and connected. The objects proposed, in addi¬ 
tion to tho exercising of the faculties of perception and conception, 
are to give the children a little simple information on subjects 
about which they have been previously interested, and to exercise 
their memories in storing up the knowledge they may gain; to 
make the moral instruction arise as much as possible out of the 
events of the day, habituatiug the children to try their dispo¬ 
sitions and conduct by the standard of the Bible.” 

Again, “ The object in view is to develope and rightly to direct 
the minds of the young children; to lead them to observe and 
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compare, to form right judgments upon the things with which 
they are in immediate contact, and the events of daily occurrence. 
When an animal, or the picture of an animal, is brought before 
them, it is not that they may be instructed in the science of 
natural history,—far from it; but that they may exercise their 
faculties in discovering the different parts of the animal, anti their 
adaptation to the instinct and habits given to it by the great and 
wise Creator,—a habit of mind that wdl make them in after-lilb 
good practical observers of nature, and of God’s hand in the 
works of nature; for when a piece of coal, or chalk, or flint, is 
brought forward.it is not with any idea of teaching the children 
mineralogy, but that their faculties may be exercised in observing 
the different properties of these objects and others that daily fall 
under their notice, discovering how they are adapted to the use to 
which they are applied, and learning gratitude to that God who has 
given different qualities to different substances, that they may con¬ 
tribute to the comfort and well-being of his creature, man.” “ Ab¬ 
stract ideas are as much as possible avoided; everyeuicktavour is 
made so to bring each subject before the children that they may 
find something analogous to it in their own experience ; to draw out 
and strengthen the faculties ; and to furnish their infant minds with 
correct ideas, through the systematic exercise of their senses. 
Hard words and technical phraseology are avoided; display is 
discontinued ; no lessons are got up to show of}' before visitors ; no 
parade of learning is made by means of terms and definitions 
committed to memory without being understood.” 

The action of this judicious scheme of discipline and instruc¬ 
tion is kept in harmony with the principles above professed, 
bv the aid of the constant superintendence of certain members 
of the committee of the Society, and its honorary secretary. 
For a period of now nearly seven years, their services have been 
devoted almost daily to this establishment, and it is to their 
ability and zeal that it is principally indebted for the position it 
at present holds.* 

Regulating the daily practice of the school by those principles, 
I believe they are justly entitled to sny, that they have no need of 
“excitements or of looking to rewards and punishments as an 
essential stimulus,” and that the children are “almost as willing 
to learn a® the master to teach.” The model-school, unil espe¬ 
cially the “juvenile” section of it, appeared, at the period of my 
visit, to afford a satisfactory example of the capabilities of t lit: 
infant-school system, in laying the foundation of improved habits 
and character, and aiding the first efforts of the opening mind. 


* The demand for the books, prints, and other materials for infant-schools at the 
Society’s depot (Gr.iyV-Itin-lane), sufficiently attests the estimation in which these 
publications, &c. ure held by the promoters of such schools. There cannot be a 
doubt that they have very greatly contributed to improve schools of this kind, and 
to cause the infant-school system generally to be better appreciated. 
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Tho Committee advert to the difficulties experienced and the time 
lost, in teaching children, who have been neglected until they are 
six or seven years old, the simplest truths and the commonest 
elements. The infant-school smooths by anticipation these 
difficulties, and supplies that good and early training in the way 
in which they should go, to children whose lot is so cast that they 
have little hope of receiving it at home. 

The mode of instruction applied to the ‘-' juvenile ” section is 
the simultaneous, united with a due portion of individual examina¬ 
tion. A proper quantity also of separate and individual appli¬ 
cation is secured on each subject of the daily routine. The pro¬ 
gress that had been made was satisfactory. There are^ibout 50 
children in this section of the school, between the ages, on an 
average, of seven and ten. The object in forming this class was 
to give the infant-school teacher sumo experience in the manage¬ 
ment, and instruction of children of a rather more advanced age, 
should the circumstances of the neighbourhood in which they 
might Jwreaiier be placed, occasion children of those ages to resort 
to their schools. Some of the children in this class are being 
brought forward as assistants or pupil teachers. Eight are at 
present in the course of training, and it may be expected that 
many valuable additions will be made from time to time to the 
numbers of infant-school teachers, from the pupils of the parent 
school. Among the pleasing features of the establishment in 
general was the spirit of good-will and mutual kindness that pre¬ 
vailed. Its results appeared conspicuous in that portion of it, the 
juvenile section, in which character is naturally most developed. 
And here also tho Committee had not thought it beside the scope 
of their institution to avail themselves of the aid of national poetry 
and national music, to feed the young mind with elevating 
thoughts, and inspire a love of country. The class reading-books 
in common use in schools for children of that age and place in 
society are not without historical selections contributing to the 
same end ; but the prominence is seldom given to these subjects 
which they deserve, considering the importance of warming the 
heart and kindling its early sympathies by examples of generosity, 
patriotism, and virtue. 

It has been already noticed that an endeavour is made to avoid 
as much its possible “ hard words and technical phraseology,” 
and to divest the method and substance of every branch of in¬ 
struction of ail approach to pedantry. This error, which is espe¬ 
cially to bo guarded against in an infant-school, must, notwith¬ 
standing, be apt. to make its nppearance where the teachers in 
training are in various grades of progress. But a far graver error 
than this fell under my observation, in the attempt to keep a 
school register of “ daily character,” which is indicated by marks 
made by the teacher, and denoting the conditions of “ Very good. 
Good,—Indifferent,” Sec. The teacher is instructed to have 
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reference “ in marking the character of his children,” to • the 
following, among other, “ moral qualities,” namely, “ Con¬ 
scientiousness,—Attention,—Kindness and obligingness,—Obe¬ 
dience,— Respectfulness, — Self-denial, —Truthfulness,—Trust¬ 
worthiness.” He registers auy proofs which he may observe of 
the absence of these qualities by marks bearing the meaning of 
“ Indifferent,” “ Bad,” “ Very bad,” as the case may be; and 
their presence, either as indicated by outw ard acts, or as presumed 
from his knowing nothing to the contrary, as “ Very good,” or 
“ Good.” The daily Register is summed up in the “ Monthly 
Register of Character,” and this again transferred to the Register 
of yearly progress; containing, in addition to the common and 
easily ascertainable facts as to progress in reading, arithmetic, 
&c., the column of marks for “ Obedience,” and “ Conscientious¬ 
ness.” This “ Register of conduct” is stated to be only an 
experiment, and to have been in operation only about three 
months; and I believe that it will be discontinued. 

The objections to a'proceeding of this kind apply, nearly with 
equal force, whether to the attempt to register these qualities in 
cases where the teacher presumes them to exist, because he knows 
nothing to the contrary, or to the habit of noting them dow n in 
those particular instances in which their existence for the time 
being has been manifested by outward actions. In the first case, 
the teacher aims at what clearly lies beyond the reach of all 
human judgment. Being unable to penetrate into the minds of 
the children, he has no warrant for saying, that because he has 
no overt act of transgression to set down, they have therefore 
been "conscientious, attentive, kind, obedient, truthful.” Any 
approach to an assertion of this kind involved in a general 
character read out to them of “ Good,” " Very good,” &c., 
however it may be explained to them as the attempt of a fallible 
being, and the expression of a hope rather than a certainty, can 
scarcely fail to be a dangerous experiment on the delicacy of 
conscience, and on the natural openness and sincerity of child¬ 
hood, and appears to lead very directly to a habit of mischievous 
self-deception. I was informed that “ the children were much 
interested by the reading out of the marks of character monthly, 
and that it operated as a great inducement to good conduct.” 
With every feeling of respect for the able managers of this insti¬ 
tution, I regret to state my conviction that nothing but the very 
early age of those children could prevent this error of practice 
from .being attended with the injurious consequences above 
adverted to. The child is pleased at hearing this “ goodness” 
imputed to it, though it may be conscious that the praise is un¬ 
deserved. It is tempted therefore to enjoy the consciousness of 
successful concealment, and the risk is incurred of leading it to 
think more about avoiding detection than overcoming the dis¬ 
position to offend. 
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With regard to the second case, that of marking the instances 
in which the existence of those moral qualities may have been 
manifested to him by outward actions, he is liable to fall into 
another error arising from the same incapacity of forming a just 
judgment. He gives a “ good mark” for the instances in which 
“ good actions” have come under this notice ; but he must neces¬ 
sarily be unjust to the far bettor ones which may have escaped him. 
Many other objections might be pointed out. It will probably be 
sufficient simpl v to add that all which the teacher is able to do with 
certainty, and also with safely, is to notice and record the absence 
of any of these qualities, as evidenced by facts. Instances may 
come under his observation of their opposites ; acts denoting dis¬ 
obedience, inattention, unkindness, a want of conscientiousness. See., 
and these he may place on record, to mark his disapprobation 
and produce amendment. 

To this, I believe the register will be for the future confined. 
I have, however, felt it necessary to notice the arrangement which 
I found in existence as a part of the routine, though only, up to 
that time, as an experiment. 

1 forward, with the other documents, an abstract of the receipt 
and expenditure of the Society from its commencement 
(February, 1836,) to the present time; conveying clear evidence 
of liberal yet economical management. The heads of arrange¬ 
ment are—of receipts, “ Donations and subscriptions, sermons, 
&c., books of the Society sold to teachers. Sums collected by 
teachers, board, &c., of teachers.” Of expenditure.—“ Rent 
and taxes, repairs, alterations, &c. Furniture, salaries, superin¬ 
tendents, lecturers, See. Agent at Liverpool, &c. Advances to 
teachers for travelling expenses, &c. Books supplied to teachers; 
printing, advertising, stationery, postage, and other incidents. 
House-keeping, &c.; coals, candles, &c.; votes in aid of schools ; 
per centage to collector. For model school—whitewashing, 
cleaning, &c.; master’s and assistant’s salaries, exclusive of 
children’s pence; interest of money borrowed.” I add also a 
copy of the cash account from February, 1842, to February, 1843. 
The general result is, that the receipts of the last year were 
2,278/. 2 s. 5 d .; the expenditure 2,265/. 0.?. 3d., and that the 
debt of the Society amounts to 470/. 

Their Lordships are especially desirous to be informed 
respecting “the general principles by which the Society is regu¬ 
lated in referehce to the church, and to the several communities 
ot Protestant Dissenters in this country.” I forward a copy of 
the rules and regulations of the Society (Appendix II.), frO'in 
w'hich it appears (Rule 4) that the Society “will educate masters 
and mistresses of different religious denominations, if holding 
the fundamental truths of the Bible, and of decided piety.” By 
Rule 2, they define the object of the Society to be “the improve¬ 
ment and general extension of the infant-school system, on 
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Christian principles, as such principles are set forth and em¬ 
bodied in the doctrinal articles of the Church of England.” 
About one-third of the teachers who have passed through the 
establishment have belonged to the Dissenting denominations. 
Of the 200, of whom some particulars are given in a former page, 
118 belonged to the church, and 82 to dissent. These 200 were 
of those who had presented themselves voluntarily to the Society 
to be trained with the view of being recommended to schools. 
The proportion of teachers sent by local Committees to be trained 
is, however, very different in this respect, nine but of ten being 
members of the establishment. Of those present at the Insti¬ 
tution in May last, 35 were of the church, and 18 were dissenters. 
The former are lodged in the house of the Society in Gray’s-Inn- 
lane, under the immediate care of the matron superintendent; 
the latter are accommodated in the house in an adjoining street 
before adverted to, under the training master and his wife ; but 
though boarded separately, they receive all instruction during the 
week in common. On Sundays, the matron attends thg.se under 
her charge to the parish church ; the rest frequent their respective 
places of worship. It is sufficiently plain, from many expressions 
in the published reports of the Society, that the religious prin¬ 
ciples which it favours are those of the “ Evangelical ” section of 
the Established Church. No clergyman is attached to the insti¬ 
tution. The Society have repeatedly offered 50 1. a-year to secure 
the attendance of a clergyman, but without success. The doc¬ 
trines of the church are taught to those who belong to it by a 
gentleman of undoubted ability and attainments, a member of 
the Committee, who volunteers his services in giving lectures on 
religious subjects twice a-week. As this arrangement appears 
conformable with the principles of the Society, I do not feel 
called upon to offer any remark upon it’ in its bearing upon the 
nature and quality of the religious instruction, or upon the mode 
of conducting the daiily worship ; but considering the importance 
of the position occupied by an establishment for training teachers, 
considering the difficulties surrounding the many duties involved 
in such an undertaking, and that qualifications of no ordinary 
kind would find full employment in dealing with them effectually, 
it would seem, in an educational point of view, most desirable 
that an establishment such as this should have the benefit of the 
daily supervision and services of a gentleman of attainments, as 
rector, or chaplain, or otherwise attached publicly to the institution 
in sopie recognized capacity. I am far from undervaluing the 
ability, acquirements, and zeal of those who have hitherto volun¬ 
tarily devoted themselves to the arduous task of laying the 
foundations, and promoting the stability and progress of this 
establishment, or of those who have so successfully applied their 
talents to the scarcely less arduous duties of the daily routine of 
instruction. But voluntary superintendence, however able and 
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zealous, can seldom be as constant and uniform as must be 
desired in a large Educational Institution, or as effectual to 
maintain each department in its proper grade of efficiency, as the 
uninterrupted care and attention of a highly educated ar*cl re¬ 
sponsible superior. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) Seymour Tremenheere. 

J. P. Kay Shuttlcworth, Esq., 
fa. $■<frc. 
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The Graduated Course of Instruction pursued in the Model Schools of 
the Society brought into one view. 

I. Religious Instruction. 

1st slrjT: Moral Impressions. —The children of this gallery are very 
young, direct religious instruction can scarcely be attempted at first, but 
their moral sense is to be cultivated, and moral habits formed. For 
instance, little acts of obedience are to be required from them—their 
conduct towards each other regulated, and little conversational lessons 
are to he given upon the kindness of their parents and teachers, with a 
view to develop the feeling of love, and to instruct them in their 
duties. 

2nd step : First Ideas of God. —The object, as the children advance, 
is to produce the first impressions of their Heavenly Father—to lead 
them to feel somewhat of his power from its manifestation in those 
works of his with which they are familiar ; and somewhat of his bene¬ 
volence, by comparing it with the love shown them by their parents 
and friends. 

3rd step : A Scripture Print . —The story to he gathered from the 
picture, by directing the attention of the children to it, and by ques¬ 
tioning them. A portion of the Scripture should be given, that the 
children may connect the narrative with the Bible, and receive it as 
Divine instruction. The children should also be encouraged to make 
their remarks, by which the teacher may ascertain how far their ideas 
are correct. The object of the lesson should be to make a religious 
and moral impression. 

4 th step : Scripture Narratives. —The incidents or characters should 
be chosen with a view to inculcate some important truth or influential 
precept. Elliptical teaching should be introduced to help the children 
to receive the story as a whole, and to sum up the lesson. In giving 
these lessons, the story itself should he either read from the Bible, or 
partly read and partly narrated, and pictures only used occasionally, 
to illustrate and throw interest into the subject. Teachers ought well 
to consider the different positions that pictures should occupy in the 
different stages of instruction. 

51/t step : Scripture Illustrations of Doctrines and Precepts. —Nar¬ 
ratives, chosen with a view to inculcate some of the most simple and 
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fundamental doctrines of Christianity. For instance, sin, it's nature, 
introduction into the world, its consequences, and the remedy provided 
for it in the sacrifice of the Saviour. As the children advance, some 
lessons to be given to illustrate the natural history of the Bible. 

Note. —In the first or early lessons on Scripture narratives, the truth 
or precept should be drawn from the story by the children. In the 
later lessons, the precept or.religious truth or duty may be stated as 
the subject of the lesson, and the children required to discover what 
Scripture narratives illustrate the truth or precept they are considering. 

6/ft step. —A course from the Bible, or a course on the Natural 
History of the Bible. On Monday, Scripture geography. 

II. Objects. 

1st step. —Distinguishing or naming three or four common objects, 
and telling their uses; or distinguishing and naming the parts of 
common objects, and stating their uses. 

2nd step. — One Object chosen that exhibits in a remarkable degree 
some particular quality, that the idea of that quality may be developed. 
Another , having distinct parts, which the children are to discover, and 
of which they are told the names. 

3rd step: One Object. —The children to find out the qualities that 
can be discovered by the senses alone; also to distinguish and name 
the parts. 

4/A step: Miscellaneous Objects, Metals, Earths, Liquids, fyc. One 
Object.*— The children to extend their observations to qualities, beyond 
those which are immediately discoverable by the' senses. A little simple, 
information to be given at this stage on the natural history or manu¬ 
facture of the object, after the children’s observation has been called 
out. 

• hth step: Several objects. —The children to compare them, and point 
out their points of resemblance and difference. 

III. Toys. 

Model toys of kitchen utensils, common carpenters' tools, &c., naming 
them, and telling or showing their uses. 

* 

IV. Pictures. 

1st step. —Groups of objects or single, figures,—naming and talking 
about them. 

2nd step. —Part of the lesson to be on the recollection of a picture 
used in a former lesson—part on a picture of common objects. 

V. Human Body. 

step. —Distinguishing the principal parte of the human body, the 
teacher naming them; or the children exercising3my part of the bbdy 
as directed. This lesson should be accompanied with considerable 
action, to animate the children. 

2nd step. —Distinguishing the secondary parts of the bpdy. This 
lesson to be extended to the parts, of the principal parts of the htittian 
body, the teacher continuing to name them : a good deal of action still 
to be used. l ; 

3rd step. —Distinguishing the parts of the principal,port* of the 
human body—the children naming them, and telling their uses. 
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%I. Form. 

' 1st step. —Distinguishing the patterns of shapes for the purpose of 
developing the idea of form—the children to distinguish them—no 
names being used. 

i 2nd step. —The children continuing to select the patterns of slrapes, 
according to the one shown; when perfect in this, they may select all 
those that have the same number and kind of edges, and the same 
number of corners. ' 

3rd step. —The children to determine the number of sides and corners 
in planes, whether the sides are straight or curved; also to learn the 
names of the planes. 

4/A slip. —A solid is shown, and the children select all those that 
resemble it in some points ; the names of the solids are not to be given. 
The lelters of the alphabet to he examined, and the munber-and direc¬ 
tion of their lines to be determined. 

5 th step. —To determine the length of different measures, learn their 
names, and practice the introductory lessons on Form in. “ Model 
Lessons,” part ii. 

6th step. —The course of lessons on Form in “ Model Lessons,” 
part , % 

VII. Animals. 

1st step : A Domestic Animal. —A picture or a stuffed specimen may 
be shown. The children to be encouraged in talking about it, to say 
what they observe or know, without reference to any arrangement, the 
aim of the instruction being to elicit observation, to cultivate the power 
of expression, and especially to encourage humane and benevolent 
feelings towards the inferior creation. At this stage it is well sometimes 
to allow the children themselves to propose the animal that they are to 
talk about. 

2nd step; A Domestic Animal. —Children to name its parts, colour, 
size, and appearance. An attempt should be made in this stage, at a 
little arrangement of the subject, but it should not be too rigidly re¬ 
quired. One principal object should be to encourage humane and 
benevolent feelings towards the lower animals. 

3rd step: A Domestic Animal. —Children to describe the uses of 
domestic animals, their different actions, and with what limb they per¬ 
form any action, the sounds they make, our duties with respect to them, 
&c. These alternate weTSly with 

4/A step: Animals and Human Body. —The children to describe 
where the different parts of the human body are situated, and to com¬ 
pare those parts with the paTts of animals, pointing out in what they 
are alike, in what they differ, and how fitted to the habits aud wants 
of man, or of the different animals. .See course in “ Model Lessons,” 
part i. 

5/A step : WitA Animals. —Children to tell their parfs, colour, size, 
and appearance; to point out how particularly distinguished, and to 
learn something of their habits and residence; being led to perceive 
how the animal is fitted by the Almighty for its habits and locality. 

VIII. Plants. 

1st step. —Naming the parts of plants, and telling their uses to man, 
as’food, &c. 

2nd step. —See course in “ Model Lessons,” part ii, 

2 Q 
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. IX. Niurtfe. 

ltt step: First Idea of Number j—The. idea of the numbed from 
1 to a or, ft, to bo developed by the use of the ball frame and miscel¬ 
laneous objects, as exemplified in Reiner’s introductory lesson "Lessons 
on Number,” reprinted, by permission of the author, for the use of the 
teachers of the institution, in “ Papers on Arithmetic;” to which may 
be added many additional exercises, such as those in the 1st and 2nd 
sections ofArithmetic for young Children,” &c. 

2nd dep .• First Idea of Number. —The idea of the numbers from 
6 to 10 to be developed by the use of the ball frame, as before; also 
the first and second exercises in “ Model l-iessons,” jiart i., to be used 
as directed in that work. 

3rd step : Addition and Subtraction. —The remaining exercise 
under section I, also the whole of the exercises on subtraction in the 
same work. 

4th step. —The more difficult exercises in “ Model Lessons,” part i., 
<&c*, accompanied by selected exercises from “ Arithmetic for 
Children.” 

5th step: The Four Simple Rules. —Exercises on the four simple 
rules, in number from 10 to 100, from "Papers on Ari(,hme , »r,” and 
“ Lessons on Number;” abo simple explanations of the rules, leading 
the children to think of the operation they have beeu performing; also, 
by numerous exercises, to lead them to perceive some of the general 
properties of number. 

X. Colour. 

1st step. —.Selecting colours according to a pattern shown, and ar¬ 
ranging colours, no names being used. 

2nd step. —Learning the names of the different colours, and selecting 
them when called for by name. 

3rd step. —Distinguishing and naming colours and shades of colours, 
and producing examples from surrounding objects; with exercises on 
beads of different colours. 

4th step.—* Distinguishing and naming shades of colour, and produc¬ 
ing examples from memory. 

5th step.— The lessons in this step to be given on a specific colour; 
the children are also to learn from seeing them mixed, how the secondary 
colours are produced from the primary. 

XI. Drawing. 

From the age of the juveniles, and also from drawing not coming 
under the head of “ Gallery Lessons,” the following course of exercises 
cannot be so well arranged into stages for the various schools. It is also 
thought desirable that one of the courses of lessons should be presented 
in a continuous form, that the extent and variety of'exercise which 
they are intended to give to the mind may be observed^' 1 The courses 
form two series of exercises, commenced in the infant-school, and com¬ 
pleted in the juvenile-school. 

First Series—To Exercise the Eye alone. '^*:i 

Measuring relatively.—Eel the children determine the relative Ihiigth 
of lines drawn in the same direction on the slate, i. e., which islOHgest, 
which is shortest, &c. Whenever there is a difference of opinfotf, prove 
who is correct, by measuring. 
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Determine the relative lenglh of lines drawn in different directions 
on th# slate. 

Determine the relative distances between dots made on the slat{. 

Determine the relative difference of the distances between different 
parallel Iinesi 

Determine the relative size of angles. 

. Determine the relative degree of inclination of lines from the 
perpendicular—first, by comparing them with a perpendicular Jinej 
drawn in another part of the slate—and afterwards without this 
assistance. 

The same exercise with horizontal lines. 

Determine the relative size of circles, and then of portions of circles. 

Children called out to divide straight lines, drawn in different direc¬ 
tions, into 2, 3, 4, &c., equal or given parts, the others to f tate their 
opinions as to the correctness with which the operation has been 
done. 

The above exercise repeated with curved lines in different directions. 

Note. —Several of the above exercises may be applied to the lengths, 
&c., of the objects and pictures in the room. 

_ Meiunritig by current Standards. —The teacher to give the children 
the idea of an inch, nail, quarter of a yard, foot, half a yard, and yard, 
which, at first, should be drawn in a conspicuous place, for the whole 
class to see. 

To decide the length of lines.—First practise the children upon the 
inch, then upon the nail, and so on up to the yard ; continually referring 
to the standard measures. 

Note. —These exercises should be continued until the eye can de¬ 
cide with tolerable accuracy. 

Determining the length of lines combined in various rectilinear 
geometrical figures. 

Determining the circumference or girth of various objects. 

Determining distances of greater extent, such as the floor and walls 
of the room, the play-ground, &<s. &c. 

Measuring by any given Standard. —Measuring sizes, heights, 
lengths, &c., by any given standard. 

How often a given standard will occupy, any given space, with re¬ 
spect to superficies. 

Second Series—To Exercise both the Eye and Hand. 

Before commencing these exercises, it would be advisabie to give 
the children instruction (in a class around the large slate) with regard 
to the manner of holding the pencil, the position of the hand in drawing 
lines in various directions. This will be found to diminish the labour 
of attending tq each individual separately. Instruction as to the position 
of the body, may be left till the children are placed at the desks. 

Note.—T he standard measures, used previously, should be painted 
on the walls, or placed conspicuously betore the class in some manner, 
both horizontally and perpendicularly, in order to accustom the childreu 
to them. 

fbe children to practise drawing straight lines in different directions, 
gradually increasing them in length. First perpendicular, second 
horizontal, third right oblique, fourth left oblique. 

2 Q 2 
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To draw Hues of given lengths and directions. ’ 

To divide the lines they draw into given parts. 

To draw curved lines in different directions, gradually increasing in 
size. 

To try how many angles they cap make with 2, 3, 4, &c., lines. 

To try what they can make of 2, 3, 4, &c., curved lines. Then 
proceeding to copies; first copying those formed of straight liues, then 
those of curved lines. , 

To draw from copies. 

Note. —In the course of forming figures out of straight and curved 
lines, the children should be taught to make the letters of the'alphabet. 

XII. Geography. 

1st step .—The course consists of the following series of hfesons: 1. 
The cardinal points. 2. The semi-cardinal points. 3. The necessity 
of having fixed points. 4. The relative position of objects. 5. The 
boundaries of the school-room. 6. The boundaries of the play-ground. 

7. The relative distances of the parts and objects of the school-room. 

8. The relative distances of the parts and furniture of the school-room 
marked on a map, drawn on the large slate or black board with chalk, 
•before the children. 9. The scale of a map. 10. The relative positions* 
and distances of different places on a map of the neighbourhood. 11. 
The map of England. 12. The map of the Holy Land. 
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Rules and Regulations of the Society. 

(Established February, 1836.) 

I. That this society be called “ The Home and Colonial Infant 
School Society.” 

II. That its object be the improvement and general extension of the 
Infant School system, on Christian principles, as such principles are 
set forth and embodied in the doctrinal articles of the Church of 
England. 

III. That with this view it proceeds— 

To obtain individuals of character and piety, “ apt to teach,” 
and to qualify them by appropriate instruction foY masters 
and mistresses. 

To afford existing teachers the means of improvement, and to 
recommend them to schools as occasions offer. 

To appoint inspectors to visit existing schools, and also places 
where schools may be required. 

To circulate information on the Infant School system; to 
correspond with the friends of infant tuition'in'different 
parts of the world; to print and publish proper lessons; 
provide school materials, &c. &c. ■ ■ 

IV. That, considering it the province of the local committees of 
Infant Stfurols to select their own teachers, the Society will edtreate 
masters and mistresses of different religious denominations; if holdihg 
the fundamental truths of the Bible, and of decided piety. • ‘ 
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V. That this Society 'Will not' interfere with the committees of local 

Infant Schools, or require from them any pledge to adopt its plans or 
use its lessons. ' • "< 1 ■ - 

VI. That this Society shall consist of a patron or patroness, vicc- 
patrons or patronesses, president, vice-presidents, a general committee, 
an executive committee, a ladies’ committee, a treasurer, secretary, and 
such other officers as shall be necessary. 

VIT. That the general committee shall elect from its own members 
the executive committee, on whom the immediate management of the 
affairs of .the Soaiety, with the appointment and discharge of its officers, 
shall devolve. 

VIII. That the executive committee be empowered to call a meeting 
of the general committee, whenever they shall require its assistance or 
advice, or deem it for the interests of the Society so to do. f 

IX. That, on the requisition of any three members of the general 
committee, the secretary shall call a meeting of'such general committee, 
giving three days’ notice thereof, for the consideration of any matter, 
to be named in such requisition. 

_ X-Xhatjhe general committee shall always meet once every year 
before the annual meeting of the Society’, to consider the report and 
review its proceedings. 

XI. That five shall form a quorum of the general committee; and 
in case of an equality of votes, the chairman shall have a second or 
casting vote. The general committee to have full authority, in case 
they differ with the executive committee, to overrule its decision, and 
make such other arrangements in the matter objected to as they mav 
think fit. 

XII. That every subscriber of one guinea annually be considered a 
member of this Society. 

XIH. That every person giving a donation of 10/. 10s. be consi¬ 
dered a member for life. 

XIV. That an annual subscriber of 10/., or bl. for two years conse¬ 
cutively, be allowed to have one teacher received into the institution, 
and educated gratuitously. 

XV. That any local committee of an Infant School which may sub¬ 
scribe one guinea annually shall be entitled to the books, lessons, &e., 
published under the sanction of tiie Society, to the extent of one-half 
that sum ; and any local committee subscribing two guineas or more 
to be entitled, in addition to the books, lessons, &c., as before, to the 
services of an inspector, on payment of his travelling expenses only. 

XVI. That a meeting of the subscribers and friends of the Society 
shall be held each year, before whom a statement of the Society’s 
affairs shall be laid. 

XVII. That the general committee shall be empowered to alter any 
of these rules and regulations. 

XVIII. That of any such alteration proposed to be made, notice in 
writing shall be given by the secretary at least fourteen days previous 
to each member of the committee; and that a majority of two-thirds of 
the'members present at any meeting, specially convened for the pur¬ 
pose, shall be necessary to authorize such alteration. 
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REPORT ON THE INSPECTION OF MR. AUBIN’S 
SCHOOL OF INDUSTRY AT NORWOOD. 

B* SEYMOUR TRKMENIIEKRE, Esq., 

Her Myeetg’t Inspector of Sohoote. 

Sir, 105, Pall Mai', August, 1843. 

By request of the Poor Law Commissioners, and with the 
consent of my Lords the Committee of Council, I have inquired 
into the present state of the contractor’s establishment at N or- 
wood, with reference especially to the education of the pauper 
children committed to his charge. 

Their Lordships are doubtless aware that the remodelling of 
this establishment took place in the autumn of 1838. Previously 
to that period, the system of management pursued there was 
similar to that which prevailed in other establishments of tile same' 
kind in the neighbourhood of London and elsewhere, and was in 
accordance with the opinions which then commonly regulated 
boards of guardians in the disposal of the early years of the 
children left on their hands. That system is fully described in 
the volume on “ The Training of Pauper Children,” published by 
the Poor Law Commissioners in 1841. Its main features appear 
to have been the following:—The children, collected together 
from various parishes, were placed, in numbers ranging between 
500 to 1000, under the care of “ Contractors,” who received them 
under their roof, and for a stipulated payment per head per week, 
boarded, clothed, and caused them to be, to a certain limited ex¬ 
tent, instructed. Being for the most part the offspring of the 
lowest of the population, orphans, illegitimate, deserted, and 
sometimes children of imprisoned or transported felons, or of 
parents habitually abandoned to vice and sunk in pauperism, they 
brought with them some of the characteristics of the class to 
which they belonged. Those among them who entered these 
establishments near the age of puberty were found to have con¬ 
tracted vices and bad habits incidental to the many adverse cir¬ 
cumstances of their unfortunate condition. Even younger children 
are described as being either insolent or dull, “cowed,” and 
afraid to look up; in disposition, deceitful and selfish; in morals, 
addicted to thieving, lying, swearing; accustomed to no restraint, 
and ignorant of the first principles of religion. These defects of 
character and conduct were very imperfectly met by the coui’se of 
management then pursued at the establishments above adverted tb. 
Any outward acts resulting from bad principles or ill-regulated 
dispositions were promptly followed by punishment, or repressed 
by strict discipline ; but little or no attempt was made to reach 
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the root of the evil by gradually establishing a totally dif¬ 
ferent habit of thinking and feeling, by rectifying, step by step, 
their perverted sense of right and wrong, by winning their con¬ 
fidence, and opening totbem an entirely new and grateful source 
of satisfaction, in the belief that the measures adopted towards 
them, whether of discipline or instruction, were conscientiously in¬ 
tended for their good. The slight instruction they received did 
little to expand their minds or develop their affections; and the 
manual occupations in which they were occasionally engaged, 
—sorting bristle*, making hooks and eyes, and picking oakum, 
—prepared them for none of the ordinary callings of life, and 
disgusted them with labour of every kind. The consequences 
were that, from the difficulty of obtaining situations, in which 
they might gain an independent livelihood, the children so 
brought up remained for many years a burden on their respective 
parishes; and that when at length they had been apprenticed to 
small tradesmen, at a considerable cost, as the only means of 
get ting r id of them, they are often thrown back upon society for 
their fetmaflent maintenance either as paupers or criminals. The 
proceedings taken, by the advice and assistance of the Poor Law 
Commissioners, for the re-organization of some of these establish¬ 
ments in the neighbourhood of London, are described in the 
volume above mentioned. The last Report upon the subject, res 
ferring especially to the improvements introduced into the School 
of Industry under Mr. Aubin’s management at Norwood, bears 
date the 1st December, 1840 ; and the success which had attended 
the experiment up to that, period is described as being, under tha s 
circumstances, satisfactory. Two years and a half have elapsed 
since that Report was written. During the whole of this time the 
various demands of other duties have prevented those under whoso 
more immediate superintendence these new regulations Were in¬ 
troduced, from giving to the course of their progress and deve¬ 
lopment that attention which, they felt to be desirable. .They 
have been constrained to limit themselves to casual visits at long 
intervals, and to trust to the principles which they have laid down 
and the agency they have employed, for bringing the results in 
any degree up towards the level which they deem it practicable to 
attain. 

Many of the original advantages, remain; most of these have 
beon already pointed out in the previous Reports, as inseparable 
from establis h ments of this nature, in which the interest of the 
contractor must be taken into account in any proposed expenditure 
for the benefit of those under his care. The imperfect arrange¬ 
ment of the buildings increases in many respects the difficulties in 
the way of moral improvement. Defects have developed them¬ 
selves in the daily routine and elsewhere; and a laxity has arisen 
m-the observance of a few of the regulations. Some drawback, 
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also, has been experienced from time to time-by changes bf masters, 
and the. removal of pupil, teachers;. tho-se rvice s-of-those who hart 
contrihutecTto exhibit so favourable an approximation to the 
arrangements and modes of teaching approved by the experience 
of the continent having been frequently solicited for situations of 
equal importance in other parts of the kingdom. 

There were present at the establishment, at the beginning of 
this month, 997 children. These were thus distributed: be¬ 
longing to the boys’ school 364, to the girls’, school 272, to the 
infants’ school 170; the remainder were in the nurseries or sick 
wards. Among those in the schools there was a general appear¬ 
ance of health and cheerfulness. The routine of the day pro¬ 
ceeded with complete order and regularity, and without, apparent 
effort on the part of the masters in eplpjcing it. The kindness, 
frankness, and simplicity bf manner maintained by the master to¬ 
wards die children manifested its effect in the reciprocal confi¬ 
dence it had inspired, and in the easy and unembarrassed, yet 
respectful demeanour of the children towards them. Thcjg. Wex.e 
no indications on any countenance of gloom, suspicion, or-fear; 
Among themselves, whether in their classes, their workshops, or 
at their recreations, they seem to be regulated by a spirit of 
mutual kindness, forbearance, and good-will. The chaplain and 
the masters report that the moral tone that has been established 
is eminently satisfactory. Thefts of any kind, improper language, 
or harsh conduct, are very rare. If anything is lost, it is quickly re¬ 
stored to its owner. The property, whether of the establishment 
or of each other, is respected. If exceptions occur, they are 
almost entirely confined to new-comers, who, however, soon find 
themselves without support in public opinion, and fall in with the 
habits that prevail. 


Boys' School. 

The 364 boys whom I found on the register of that school nro 
four days in the Week in their classes, and two days in the work¬ 
shops learning their respective trades. The lumber of hours 
per week during which they arc under instruction in the school 
ranges, according to their class and other circumstances, between 
174 an( ' 22g. The following is a specimen of its mode of distri¬ 
bution, for the highest and the lowest class:— 



Seynrnu r r Tfemenkccrc, Esq. 
Weekly XimE-Table of Norwood Boys’ School. 


For boys who are in the work¬ 
shops, on— * 

Monday and Thursday . 
Tuesday; uud Friday . 
Wednesday and Saturday. 

hours. 

4 

-J 

CLASS. 

lira. hrs. 

4 2 * 

4* 1 

SEVENTH CLASS. 


Monday and Thursday . 
Tuesday and Friday . . 

Wednesday and Saturday •, 


4* 

7 3 



hrs. 

U 17: 

1A 20j 
1 * 20 . 




There are four masters, each having the charge of two classes. 
About 40 boys are present daily in each, the remaining third of 
the total number being engaged in the workshops. The classes 
are arranged in four rows of parallel, desks, each rotv slightly 
raised above the one before it. The master stands in front of flip 
class, and has the assistance of a pupil teacher for each. These 
itre boys who have been selected from time to time from the upper 
class for their abilities sffid good conduct, and who continue to 
receive instruction from the masters in the evenings, with the view 
of preparing them for the duties of teaching. Since the establish¬ 
ment was placed on its present footing, many boys have been 
brought forward for the profession of teachers; having shown an 
inclination and aptitude for the employment, and having improved 
themselves by application out of school-hours, they have been 
transferred to the training establishment at Battersea, and from 
thence to the management, at an early age, of important schools. 
Tho pupil-teachet'8 now at Norwood are 13, aveiaging 15 years 
of age. Some already display considerable skill and energy in 
conducting their classes. Their zeal for their own improvement 
is shown m a very gratifying manner by the collection of books 
which they have made, with a list of which they furnished me at 
my request, and which I think it due to them to subjoin exactly 
as I received it.* Some were presented to them by their friends ; 


List of Books belonging to 
Davidson's Mathematics 
Ingram’s Mathematics (2 copies) 
Kollin’s Ancient History 
French Fables ‘ 

Liles’s Lutin Grammar (3 copies) 
Academy Latin Grammar (3 copies) 


and purchased by the Pupil Teachers. 
' Lutin Dialogues 

Caesar; Virgil; Deled us 
Latin Testament (3 copies) 
Barnes' Notes; Gospels 
Jamieson's Eastern Manners 
Comstock's Natural Philosophy 
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the rest they had purchased by means of the,small weekly pay¬ 
ments made to them for their services as pupil-teachers. .-a 

Of the 103 boys in the register of the 7th, ot lowest class, 33 
had been only a few weeks or months at the establishment. The 
junior half of the class, divided into two sections, contained 34 
boys, whose average age was 9, and average time at the establish¬ 
ment 2J years. None had been an entire year in this class;■ 
many were reported as frequently absent from sickness. The rest 
were learning to read from the lesson boards of the Infant-school 
Society; had made some progress in the Multiplication Table; 
could write small words on slates : could say a part of the Cate¬ 
chism, and knew a little of the outlines of geography. They 
listened to the Bible lesson daily, on the gallery, with the other 
junior classes. The two upper sections of this class were in a 
better state of progress. (Average age, ; average time at the 
establishment, three years; in this class, under one year.) The 
subjects of instruction were tile same as above. They had 
latterly been chiefly instructed by the pupil teachers attached to 


List of Books belonging to and purchased by the Public TVachers— continued. 
Cream of Knowledge Young Man's own llook 

Manners and Onstoms of Jews Abbot's Young Christian 


Kites sad Worship of the Jews 

Evenings st Homo 

Addison's Essays 

Plague and Fire of London 

Sketch of the Norwood Schools 

Paul and Virginia 

Richmond's Annals of Poor 

Life of Wellington 

Life of Buonaparte 

Chambers’s Information (2 copies) 

Tytler’s General History (5 copies) 

Joyce’s Arts and Sciences 

The Crusaders 

The Oxford Drawing Book 

British Story 

Walker’s Dictionary (2 copies) 
Wood’s Etymology 
History of Greece 
Wonders of the World 
Melrose’s Arithmetic (2 copies) 
Park's Travels 
Sacred Geography 
Chesterfield’s A'dvicc to his Son 
Guy's Geography 
Arctic Voyages 
Bruces Travels 
William Tell 


Life of laird Nelson 
The Enlightened African 
Death of Abel 
Key to Knowledge 
Byron (Beauties of) 

Early Piety 

Concise Manual (with notes) 

Bignum’a Geography 
Stewart's Geography 
Guy’s Grammar 
Hymn Tune Book 
Johnson's Dictionary 
Physical Geography (3 copies) 
llvli’s Algebra (3 copies) 

Chambers’s Geometry {3 copies) 
Pinnock’s History of England (3 copies) 
Pinnock's Use of the Globes (4 copies) 
Piunock's Natural Philosophy (4 copies) 
l.ennio’s Grammar (3 copies) 

Thompson’s Geography (2 copies) 
Thompson’s Arithmetic 
History of the Bible (2 copies) 

Bibles, Prayer Books, and Hymn Books, 
each 

Sturm’s Reflections 
Hounycastle’s Algebra 


Names oy 


George Elliott..... aged 16 

Edwin Gyles. 15 

Charles Hurst. ]6 

George Baker . • ■ t • 16 

Charles Lucette • . . • 15 

Frederick Siggs . ■ < . 17 

Henry Brows .-«••• 16 


i'll. Teachers. 

Edward Tester . . . • aged 15 

John Sullivan ..... 15 

Thomas Jones. . . t TV 

Samel Miller. 1$, 

Daniel Farmer. . . j, . 14 

George Parsons . . . .’ ' W 
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these divisions, who appeared to have done justice to their 
charge. 

Tlie 6 th and 5th classes are under the third master, Mr. Coul- 
ton. Four boys in the 6 th had been only a few months at the 
school. The remaining 36 averaged 2J years there, and 10£ 
years old. They had been, with few exceptions, not above four 
months in this class. They had made some progress in reading, 
in the second book of the Irish Commissioners, and could give an 
account of what they read. They were very fairly acquainted 
with the history ftf the Old Testament as far as Joshua, and with 
the life of our Saviour ; also with the questions and answers on the 
Church Catechism, published by the Christian Knowledge Society. 

• All but four did a sum in Simple Addition correctly; if), how¬ 
ever, were unacquainted with the principles of Numeration. They 
had commenced writing in books, on Millhauser’s method. Of 
geography, they knew the general features of the map of the 
world, and some of the countries of Europe. These boys were 
.backward in some important points, considering the length of time 
they hau pasted in the class below. 

In the 5th class, six had only lately come to the establishment; 
the remaining 43 averaged four years there, and 12 years of age. 
Eight only had been upwards of a year in the class. The same 
book was read. When questioned as to the meaning and illustra¬ 
tion of what had been read, their answers were intelligent. They 
showed a very fair acquaintance with the narratives of the NeW 
Testament. In the outlines of the geography of Asia and Europe 
they were ready and accurate. They displayed, on the whole, 
much mental activity, and a desire to learn. But in accuracy of 
reading (though in so elementary a book) there was some defi¬ 
ciency ; also in arithmetic, nearly half the number having failed 
in Simple Multiplication, and one-third in the principles of Nu¬ 
meration. 

In the 4th class, five had ouly recently joined the school. Of 
the remaining 43, 13 averaged 13 years old, years at the esta¬ 
blishment, and above a year in the class; 30 averaged 14 years 
old, 4 years at the establishment, and under one year in the class. 
The first detachment was slightly advanced beyond the second. 
All appeared backward in ciphering, many being unable to do a 
sum m Addition of Money. Their reading in the second book of 
the Edinburgh Sessional School was, as far as it went, satisfactory. 
The intelligence of their answers to general questions, and their 
acquaintance with Scripture history and the Catechism, were very 
comniendable. 

In the 3rd class, under the same master (Mr. Hood), there 
were only three newly arrived. The remainiug 43 averaged 12 ^ 
yehrs old, 4 years at the establishment, and about 4 year in the 
class. In the technical branches of instruction they were much 
advanced beyond the class below. Two-thirds of the whole num* 
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bcr wrote, from dictation five lines from f ‘ M'Culloch’s Series of 
Lessons,” with a very fair approach to accuracy, both of spelling' 
and writing. Almost all did correctly ancl expeditiously two 
sums in Compound Multiplication, and solved questions of Propor¬ 
tion mentally, according to the process of the Pestalozzian tables. 
Their reading in the lesson-book above named displayed intel¬ 
ligence ; and they appeared to be very well prepared with tho 
outlines of scriptural knowledge. 

The second and first classes are under the head master, Mr. 
W. Wilson. The state of preparation in which ne receives those 
who are removed to them from the classes below enables him to 
give a very intellectual character to tho general course of his in¬ 
struction. No very marked difference was perceivable iu the 
general intelligence and progress of these two classes. Almost 
all read with ease and fluency in “ Ludlow’s Reading Book,” a 
Work containing selections of considerable difficulty. In the se¬ 
cond class the first lessons are given on etymology. All the 
common roots, prefixes, and affixes are explained, apd najy,ooJ i* 
passed over before it has been subjected to a complete analysis, 
and its meaning, both primary and figurative, and in the various 
combinations of which it may be susceptible, thoroughly illus¬ 
trated. The sentence is then examined, and the rules of con¬ 
struction exemplified. This process is not only valuable as a 
mental exercise, but as inducing a habit of accuracy both of 
thought and expression. A boy who has gone through these 
“ lessons on language” is in a condition to read any author, if 
not with the certainty of collecting his meaning, at least having 
learnt the right way to arrive at it, and with an indisposition to 
rest content with indistinct ideas. He has been taught how to 
learn one thing well, and that his own language; and feeling that 
he possesses the first essential instrument of self-improvement, he 
will be the more anxious to use it. 

In these two classes there were only six boys, who had recently 
been sent to the school. The remaining 82 averaged about 13£ 
years old, and about five years at the establishment. In such 
points of general information as they had gathered from their 
class-reading books they were ready and accurate. They were 
thoroughly grounded in the principles of the Christian doctrines, 
and those who had been longest in these classes showed that they 
possessed a fund of scriptural knowledge, betokening much and 
creditable attention. In a few particulars the technical branches 
of their instruction fell short of the point which, under the circum¬ 
stances, appears attainable. The geography taught, not only to 
these classes but in all the others, is too much confined to mere 
outlines. No attempt is made to combine these with an account 
of the climates, general features, natural productions, and the 
condition of the people, of various countries, as arranged by Mr. 
Sullivan, in his useful school book, •“ Geography Generalized,*' 
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The exercise of writing from dictation, or from memory, to test 
the power of spelling, and to give the habit of applying the art of 
writing, with propriety, to tne ordinary transactions of life, is 
neglected. The first classes, indeed, are engaged on Monday 
mornings in writing on their slates, from memory, the substance 
of one of the sermons of the day before ; but at the time of my 
visit only 12 out of 41 in the first class were able to satisfy the 
test of writing the substance of a recent lesson with any accuracy. 
The writing in the copy-books was carefully attended to through¬ 
out the whole scfiool. Some few boys had attained a proficiency 
which would admit of their being allowed to copy into their books 
extracts from authors, conveying points of useful information, or 
•passages of poetry or prose embodying elevated sent intents in 
beautiful language. This privilege might be given to the most 
industrious, who might also be encouraged to employ their leisure 
time occasionally in this manner. Tiie book or books so filled at 
the school would, probably, be much valued by the possessor in 
_aftei'-iiihj In arithmetic, the most advanced boys in the first class 
were in Practice and Decimals. They were also able to deduce 
Compound to Simple Fractions by the mental process taught by 
the Pestalozzian tables. Without reducing the time given to 
these exercises, so valuable as a discipline to the reasoning facul¬ 
ties, and giving so clear a view of. the principles of calculation, it 
seemed very practicable to carry the common arithmetic much 
further than is here practised. There appears to be no reason 
why the whole of each class should be confined to the same rule 
at one time. The assistance of the pupil teacher would enable 
the master to subdivide each class without inconvenience. It is 
very desirable that the Arithmetic Progress Roll (of the Kildare 
Street Society), should be used here. Each boy’s name should be 
entered upon it, witli the date of his advance from one rule to 
another. It would also greally conduce to the efficiency of a 
school such as this, that a general progress roll should be kept 
for the entire number of boys and girls on the establishment, (with 
tlie exception of the Infant School,) on the plan given in page 509 
of this volume. In an establishment of this nature, which cannot 
receive that frequent supervision that in every educational institu¬ 
tion is desirable, some permanent record of the state of progress 
of each child is the more necessary. I am inclined to urge this 
more particularly, because I found that several who belonged 
nominally to the boys’ or girls’ school did not attend either, or 
only at irregular intervals; the excuse being precisely the one 
which should be least admissible.—that they were too old. A 
tabular record also of each periodical examination should be kept, 
for the purposes of comparison with the results of the succeeding 
one. 

Many other matters of detail called for observation. The 
manner of passing the Sunday does not appear to bo quite in con- 
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formity with the original regulation*. The very frequent presence 
of the chaplain, (The Rev. Joseph Brown,) however, both on this 
and the other days of the week, has, as was to be expected, been 
mainly instrumental in establishing a tone of religious feeling and 
principle highly satisfactory. After the hours of Divine service 
on Sunday, and constantly on other occasions, his room is open 
to all who choose to come to him; it is soon filled with children 
from both schools anxious to participate in his advice or instruc¬ 
tion ; he becomes acquainted with their characters and dispositions, 
their wants and wishes, and the most friendly, or rather parental, 
relations appear to have resulted from this most beneficial inter¬ 
course. It is probably impossible for any one, not in the situation 
of these children,—who perhaps before had never known kind- ■ 
ness, whose sympathies had never been awakened, and who had 
never heard the voice of affectionate admonition,—fully to esti¬ 
mate the value they set upon that kind of intercourse, or the attach¬ 
ment that it calls forth. Many interesting particulars of the 
“ state and progress of the Norwood schools in referenc e_to reli-,. 
gion,” are related by the chaplain in his small publication on this 
subject, from which I have given some extracts in the Appendix. 
The departures from the previous routine and the strict letter of 
regulations formerly in force, are, as regards the Sunday, the fol¬ 
lowing :—The assembling in the school-room for three-quarters 
of an hour in the morning, under the head monitor, for repetition 
of collect, learning a hymn, verses of Scripture, &c., has been dis¬ 
continued. During a large portion of the day the children are 
left under the care of the drill-master or an attendant. They are 
not furnished with appropriate means of self-instruction. It is to 
be apprehended, therefore, that, with a large majority in the schools, 
the Sunday passes, after the hours of Divine service, in a manner 
not altogether the most desirable. 

The understanding with previous masters, that the children 
should at no period of the day be left without the superintendence 
of one of them, has not been acted upon with those now at the 
school. The regular weekly walks have been much interrupted, 
the masters very seldom accompanying them. The girls are not 
taken outside the walls once in three months. Thus some of the 
best opportunities of improving the habits and characters of the 
children, and of attaching them to their teachers, are lost. 

There are six masters attached to the establishment, and three 
female assistants. The employments of the masters occupy them 
in the school on four days of the week 6£ hours, on one hours, 
on one 3^ hours. On Sundays only one is present during a por¬ 
tion of the day. It will probably not be difficult to make such 
arrangements as will divide the vacant time between them in such 
a manner as will produce no irksome confinement, while it restores 
a regulation indispensable to the proper moral training of the, 
school. 
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Formerly, the boys who were at the workshops during the day 
received an hour’s religious instruction in the evening j this has 
been discontinued. The time given also to the instruction of the 
monitors was rather more than at present. As they have a class¬ 
room for private study, and are disposed to make good use of that 
advantage, they have not, perhaps, much suffered from the 
change; but as regards all the rest, in both schools, who might be 
inolined to improve themselves out of school-hours, either during 
an available hour before breakfast or in the evening, much time 
is lost, which th# constant presence of a master would dispose and 
enable them to take advantage of. Linear drawing has ceased to 
be taught; it is, however, I understand, about to be resumed. 
• The singing appeared to be not so accurate as it has bSen. A 
lending library is much wanted in both schools ; the books to be 
delivered under proper regulations, and, while lent, to be in¬ 
spected daily by the pupil teacher of each class. [These have 
since been provided by Mr. Aubin.] The chaplain’s lending 
^library js well furnished and much used. 

l can anticipate no difficulty in the correction of the deviations 
from previous discipline above pointed out, or in supplying the 
few defects that have been noticed. In estimating the state of the 
establishment as it is, both as regards moral training and instruc¬ 
tion, the class of children to be dealt with must be taken very 
prominently into the account, and from whence they come.* No 
stranger can fail to be struck with the marked characteristics of 
physical inferiority pervading them ; stunted growth, ill-formed 
heads, coarse features; the various evidences of hereditary disease, 
and of the squalid poverty in the midst of which they received 
their first nurture. Under such circumstances, naturally pro¬ 
ductive of a low degree of mental capacity, no very great progress 
can be expected from the most careful teaching. What has been 
effected by the means pursued may be considered as encouraging. 
The result of from 18 to 20 hours of good instruction per week 
has been exhibited. In addition to this, each boy is in the course 
of learning a useful trade, together with habits of industry and 
subordination. The routine in the workshops, and the drilling of 
the sailors’ class on the mast and at the guns, proceeds as usual. 
The gymnastics and the mast-drill are very favourite recreations, 
and tend greatly to dovelope strength, skill, and character. The 


Children at Mr. Aubin’s Establishment, Norwood, August 4, 1843 : 


From the City of London union .... 341 

From the East London union.219 

From St. Saviour's parish. 160 

From St. Martin’s parish . . . . . . 112 

From Clerkenwell parish.74 

From St. James’s parish ...... 2!) 

From Camberwell parish.62 


997 
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marching drill is continued daily. Since June last, 172 small 
garden plots have been marked out in the exercise ground. They 
are in a fair way to be productive; much neatness has been 
already shown in their management, and they appear to be a 
source of great, gratification. That the combined operation of 
this moral, intellectual, and industrial training has been to relieve 
the respective parishes from the burden of maintaining the 
children belonging to them at an earlier age than formerly is 
shown by the present state of the school. The average age of 70 
boys in the seventh or lowest class (omitting in'each case those 
who had been only a few months at the establishment), was 
9 years and 7 months ; the average age of the 122 boys in the 
sixth, fifth, and fourth classes, was 10J ; and of the 119 in the 
three highest classes, a fraction under 13. 

But, on comparing the present condition of the boys’ school 
with the state in which I found it at successive visits three years 
ago, I perceive a deterioration in some important particulars. 
Before enumerating these changes, it may be well to recapitulate _ 
their causes. During the last two years .the schools ‘harenoi’TSehn 
under the immediate inspection and charge of any person in¬ 
terested in the progress of elementary education. The head 
masters of the boys’ school have been successively removed to 
higher trusts. One of them is now the head master of the central 
school of the National Society ; another is the head master of the 
village school at Battersea. One of the former assistant masters 
has fpr some years been employed as an organizing master for the 
National Society: another is a master in the lower school of the 
Royal Hospital at Greenwich, and others have been in a similar 
manner promoted. These changes are signs of the reputation 
which the instruction they were in the liabit of giving had acquired, 
and I have no doubt the public have gained greatly by the ex¬ 
amples of good teaching exhibited at this school. The masters 
by whom they have been succeeded were appointed at a j>eriod 
when the former superintendence of the school became iin|>ossiblc. 
The new masters are zealous, energetic teachers, but they have 
had no opportunity of acquiring some of the arts by which not 
only was the efficiency of the school maintained at a higher 
standard, but a peculiar character impressed upon it. 

Under these circumstances, the instruction of the lower classes 
appears to be less successful. The lessons in which children 
reproduced in writing the instruction on objects given in the gal¬ 
lery, &c., have fallen into disuse. The instruction in geography 
^has become less intelligent and more mechanical; and thechildren 
are not as carefully superintended in the play-ground as formerly 
for the improvement of their manners and habits. 

On tlie other hand, the technical instruction in die higher 
classes has been cultivated with great success, and the condition of 
these classes in most of the departments of positive knowledge 
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taughkiii! eletrientarjf sahoeb reflects great credit aft febeendrgetic 
labours cf the-headmaster, Mr. Wilson. , . •• ted--. 

•; -Tho general condition of the school would be improved, ahd ils 
moral state refined and elevated, if the masters were Jo viom'to 
that frequent and watehful care Over the conduct of the children iu 
the play-ground, and those other details of management by which 
so remarkable a change was wrought in so short a' time in the 
condition of thdse schools a few years ago.*. ■ .U > 

• , Girls' School. " f 

This school had been under the care of the master, Mr. MiteUeU, 
two years and a half. There were on the school roll 272 girls; 
of whom, on each day, 60 were employed at industrial work 
(namely, .32 at washing, 10 in the laundry, 10 in the sick and 
other wards, 6 in the kitchen, and 2 in the house), 106 at needle¬ 
work, and 106 under instruction in their respective classes. Of 
the total number (272) 120 (comprising all who attend to the in¬ 
dustrial work) are in their classes during only one-half day (of 
about three flours) in every two. The time of the remaining 150 
is divided between their classes and needle-work. While, there¬ 
fore, the latter receive 14.V hours of instruction per week in read¬ 
ing. writing, ciphering, &c. (exclusive of one hour n-day of the 
Bible lecture, common to nil), the 120 girls attending to the 
industrial work only receive a little more than seven hours’ teach¬ 
ing per a?eek in tho common branches. This is a manifest devia¬ 
tion front former arrangements, under which it was intended that 
the time of the girls, like that of the hoys, should bo pretty evenly 
divided between industrial and intellectual instruction. There 
were 47 in the first (or highest) class; of these 39 were present, 
averaging jp age 12k and six years at the establishment. Nino 
were above the average age; the acquirements of these, and 
generally of all the others whose tim$ in their classes weekly was 
so short, were in a marked degree behind tho rest. Some wrote 
very indifferently, and were unable to do the common arithmetic 
rules: the progress of the rest, especially of those who were tho 
longer time under instruction, watt more satisfactory. Many road 
with llueney and eorroot ness, and wrote well and with propriety a 
passage dictated from their class-book ( Leilch’s Juvenile Header). 
1 he whole were backward in ciphering: but in their acquaintance 
"’itll the outlines of geography, with Scripture history, and the 
Cat**ehism,th«y showed very favourably the effect of a skilful and 
•htellectual mode of teaching. An evident interest had boon ex¬ 
cited in All the subjects of instruction, and their minds roused to 
exertion. Several were pofhted out as being in the habit of 
making notes of the Sunday's sermons, filling IkwIi sides of a slate. 
1 he relation b etween themselves and their master was satisfactory ; 

f *** ll »IW *o »»y that Ktucu tbi* Report was vritwu much progroi hi* U««u 
aiw in both tho school* in remedying thu defect* pointed out. 
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lie bad secured their confidence, and* acquired an influence that 
operated very favourably on their general conduct. He was sub¬ 
ject, however, to much discouragement, by the withdrawal of so 
many from under his eye during so large a portion of their time. 

Of the 53 in second class, 41 were present; of these 4 had 
lately joined the school. Of the remaining 37, the average age 
was 121, and five years at the establishment. All read very 
1'airly. Twenty-nine take their turn at the industrial work, and 
are consequently ■ among those whose technical instruction is 
limited to seven hours per week. They were backward accord¬ 
ingly. Eleven could not write decently a simple sentence; the 
rest of the class performed it creditably. The arithmetic of the 
whole was not. in a proper state of progress. They knew a little 
of the outlines of geography and grammar. Their answers on 
points of general information showed that their faculties had been 
awakened; and their acquaintance with the Scriptures and the 
Catechism bore testimony to the minuteness and care with which 
their lessons on those subjects had been explained. 

There were present in the third class 38; of these ~9 natf 
recently joined the school. The average age of the remaining 29 
was 12 years, and their time at the establishment three years and 
three quarters. The 15 most advanced were able to write a 
simple sentence fairly; but they read only in a very elementary 
class-book (besides the New Testament), and know very little of 
ciphering. The rest of the class were still more backward in the 
technical branches. The same remark applies to the 38 of (he 
fourth class, whose average age was 1H, and time at the esta¬ 
blishment three years and a half. In the four subdivisions of the 
fifth or gallery class, exclusive of 13 who were of weak intellects, 
or who had only just joined the school, there were, 21 going 
through the first steps of learning to read, and making only slow 
progress. Almost the whdle of the 88 examined below the 
second class wore not properly advanced in the technical branches 
of instruction, though the effect of the daily gallery lesson on reli¬ 
gious or general subjects was visible in the very fair store of both 
which they possessed, and in the intelligence manifested by their 
answers. The backwardness of this portion of the school in the 
common elements is to bn accounted for in this manner:—First, 
45 out of the above-mentioned 88 are only under instruction of 
this kind during seven hours of the \Yeek. Secondly, the time 
and attention of the master is divided between the whole five 
classes in every branch of their instruction. The number present 
in classes during each school-time exceeds 100. The total num¬ 
ber that come under the care of this master is about 270. 'I con¬ 
sider it indispensable to the satisfactory progress of this school 
that an assistant master should ho provided °lo superintend the 
junior division ; the more so as I conclude that the arrangement 
will forthwith be altered which limits the technical instruction of 
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120 children belonging to it to seven hours per week. Some 
subsidiary alterations which I pointed out to Mr. Aubin as 
desirable, he has, with his usual readiness to promote the well¬ 
being of those under his charge, signified his intention to carry 
into effect without delay, though at no inconsiderable cost.- 
The Infant School under Mr. and Mrs. Gardner preserves the 
excellence that has distinguished it during the five years that it 
has had the benefit of their superintendence. The air of cheer¬ 
fulness, and the complete discipline, bear testimony to the gentle¬ 
ness and firmfless of the management that has been pursued. 
There is no attempt at producing a premature mental excitement 
by teaching. The gallery lessons are simple, and designed chiefly 
to inculcate a sense of right and wrong on proper pripclples, and 
to awaken observation. Mr. Gardner has used the Phonic method 
of teaching'to read during the last two years. He states that he 
i‘i able to teach the alphabet by its means with one-tenth of the 
(I iff cully that it previously cost him. The elder children are able 
to read the lesson boards, to write small words, and to say part 
oft he Multiplication Table. The girls learn to sew. The drawing 
with chalk on the blaekened wall was found a useful introduction 
to writing. Very fair specimens of pencil-drawing were shown, 
which were in the course of being finished. The health of the 
children was remarkable, which Mr. Gardner attributes to the 
cleanliness and the constant exercise which he enforces, both out 
of schoo’l and on the gallery. &c., by way of relaxation between 
the various employments. He makes a point of being present 
during their dinner hour. Several hymns had been learnt, and 
are sung with pleasing effect. The character and progress of the 
children whom I found advanced from this school into the two 
others, indicated the advantages they had derived from the 
judicious guidance their earlier steps had received. 

I Rave, &c., 

(Signed) Seymour Tremknhekre. 

J- P. Kay Shuttle worth, Esq., 
frr. frr. §r. 

Appendix I. 

Instructional letter from the Poor Law Commissioners to the Chaplain 
of Mr. Aubin's Establishment for Pauper Children at Norwood. 

Sir, 

In appointing you to superintend and conduct the religious in¬ 
struction of the pauper children trained in Mr. Aubin’s establishment 
at Norwood, the Poor Law Commissioners are desirous of conveying 
to you their views respecting the arrangements by which your important 
services may at lire earliest period be rendered most efficient. 

■ ^ le Commissioners do not presume to suggest what course shall be 
adopted in the inculcation of the essential doctrines of Christianity, a 

2 it 2 
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■duty arising out of your sacred functions which they have no doubt 
you will discharge, as it is their earnest wish you should, so as to be 
satisfactory to your diocesan, but they conceive it their duty to make 
you acquainted with the relation which the religious instruction of these 
children holds to those peculiarities iu their condition attributable to 
circumstances to which they have been exposed, or which arise out of 
the design of the institution in which they are placed, as effecting the 
position they are to occupy in after-life. By attention to such facts, 
the Commissioners believe your instructions may be in such harmony 
with the other agencies employed for the moral training of the children 
as greatly to increase the efficiency of those means, and, under the 
blessing of God, to promote the success of your own labours for the 
moral and religious improvement of the children. 

It is important that you should remember that the childreu are 
chiefly orphans, or deserted by pauper parents, or illegitimate, and 
sprung from the most wretched, ignorant, and demoralized portion of 
the metropolitan population. 

Fortunately, the majority were of tender age when they were ad¬ 
mitted, otherwise, their familiarity with scenes of gross intemperance, 
with the habits and language of dissolute men and utomen ;~+heir" 
habituation to filth, disorder, and violence; the neglect of religious 
observances, and the practice of positive vices in which they have been 
reared, would render almost insoperab'e the d’lliculties obstructing all 
attempts to restore them to the world, cleansed from impurity, ami lur- 
nished with principles and habits to sustain them iu a course of well¬ 
doing. Some children will be found so depraved by the continual 
influence of these circumstances, as to become objects of peculiar 
solicitude, not merely on account of the efforts required for their own 
reformation, but the means necessary to prevent their contaminating 
their associates In the school. 

The secular instruction, and the moral and industrial training, 
adopted in the several departments of the school, are designed to 
counteract the vicious tendencies already given to the dispositions of 
the chiidien. The teachers will rear them in habits of industry, clean¬ 
liness, punctuality, and order. They will be taught to speak the truth, 
and trained to be kind to their fellows, to be respectful to their superiors, 
to preserve whatever is intrusted to them, to be honest and subordinate. 
They will be informed how they may best secure themselves against 
the vicissitudes of life, and what are the consequences ot vice. Such 
.Radical lessons will pervade the secular instruction and the moral 
training of the school; but it is also desired that the sanctions of 
religion should be the foundation of this instruction, and that the 
relation between the present and future condition of the childreu, the 
claims which religion has upon their thoughts, and the influence it 
ought to exert on them in all the practical duties of their lives, iu their 
households, and in society, should he carefully depicted. 

The Commissioners are desirous that all other departments of 
religious instruction should be conducted according to your own sense 
of the duties of your sacred office; but you will permit them to describe 
in what way^your superintendence may at once be brought into active 
co-operation with the other expedients adopted for the -moral training 
of the children, by establishing a plan of instruction in which the 
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sanctions of religion may supply the best motives for a discharge of the 
practical duties of life. 

The Commissioners have enjoined that prayer be said every morning 
and evening in the school. It is not necessary to say that, in order to 
be useful to children, such a daily service should not occasion-weariness; 
probably the service should not exceed a quarter of an hour, during 
which a portion of Scripture should be read, a hymn or part of a hymn 
sung, and a prayer offered. If the verses read be selected (whether 
from one chapter or from two or more portions of Scripture) so as to 
illustrate some o^e precept or thought, or doctrine, and the hymn be 
chosen with a view to throw further reflected light on the same idea, 
which may also pervade the prayer, it is believed that, with due so¬ 
lemnity and kindness of manner, the attention of the children may be 
aroused and sustained during the service. Sometimes it mJy be useful 
that each alternate verse of the brief selection made should be read 
simultaneously. In order that the hymn may be sung with propriety, 
the Commissioners have directed the children to be trained in psalmody; 
and they confide to you the selection of the verses, as also of the hymn 
•and the prayer. With this view the teachers are directed to await your 
insifuctions i*i this matter. 

One hour daily is to be devoted to the reading of the Scriptures in 
those superior classes of the school which are able to read fluently in 
the Old and New Testament. The object of this lesson is, not to im¬ 
prove the children in the art of reading, in which the classes so em¬ 
ployed are supposed to have attained considerable proficiency, but to 
enable the children to attain such a knowledge of the Holy Scriptures 
as may, in after-life, exercise a practical influence on their thoughts 
and conduct. 

The Commissioners recommend that these lessons be given to classes 
of 40 or 50 children, arranged at the parallel desks, and that the 
simultaneous method of instruction be as much as possible adopted, 
tested by special individual interrogatories, and written answers, both 
immediate and from memory. This method is commended to your 
adoption, because the Commissioners entertain a strong conviction that 
von will find it useful in sustaining'the attention of the children, in 
awakening their sympathies, in calling their feelings into active exercise 
on the important subjects to which it will be your duty to direct their 
thoughts, and, in short, in bringing their minds into the closest hur- 
mouy with your own. 

The Commissioners are desirous that you should personally conduct 
the religious instruction of one class at. this hour daily, and that you 
should give such directions as you may deem necessary to guide the 
teacher in the instruction of any other class to which it may be desirable 
that similar instruction should be conveyed at this appointed hour. 

Every class, and consequently every child in the school, will thus, at 
least once every week, have the benefit of your religious instruction, 
though the children able to read in the Old and New Testament will 
probably claim a greater portion of your time, because they may he 
expected to leave the school soon. 

1’he Commissioners further express to you their sense of the im¬ 
portance of regulating the order of reading the Scriptures from day to 
flay, during the appointed hours of religious instruction, by some 
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method which may serve to show the connexion between the historical 
and prophetic writings of the Old Testament, and the Gospels and 
Epistles of the New. The great success which has attended the system 
of biblical instruction conveyed by Mr. Wood, the conductor of the 
Edinburgh Sessional School, induces the Commissioners to solicit your 
perusal of his “ Account ” of thut institution, and your special attention 
to the method adopted in that school in the biblical instruction of the 
children. The weekly recapitulation of previous lessons appears an 
important part of the plan pursued by Mr. Wood. 

The hour devoted to religious' instruction should hp punctually ob¬ 
served, care being taken to commence and conclude the lesson precisely 
at the appointed period. This is necessary, not only for the main¬ 
tenance of order in the routine of the school generally, but because 
certain children may, by the provisions of 19th section of the Poor 
Law Amendment Act, be withdrawn from the school during this period; 
and as it may be convenient to allot this interval to the teaching of such 
licensed ministers as the parents or natural guardians of such children 
may appoint for that purpose, greater inconvenience would result from a 
want of punctuality in this portion of the daily routine than in any 
other. • "" 

If the afternoon were selected for this purpose, you would probably 
find it desirable to conduct the evening prayer from time to time per¬ 
sonally. 

The Commissioners wish your attention to be directed to the accom¬ 
plishment of their desire, that the children who are on alternate days 
employed in the workshops, should on those days read the Scriptures, 
either at the hour appointed for religious instruction or at such other 
time as may be most convenient. 

You will appreciate the propriety of selecting, for the me of the 
teachers, such forms of grace and thanksgiving at meals ns you may 
consider most suitable to the understanding of the children, and in 
closest harmony with the design of the establishment. The Commis¬ 
sioners have directed Mr. Aubin to supply a sufficient quantity of 
Bibles, Testaments, and books of Common Prayer, and they intrust to 
your direction the steps to be taken for making the children (not with¬ 
drawn from your care) acquainted with the Catechism and formularies 
of the Church. 

The master employed to teach the children psailmody lias been 
directed to instruct them in chanting those portions of tlie ritual 
directed to be sung, in order that Divine service may be conducted 
with greater solemnity on Sundays. This, the Commissioners have 
reason to believe, will obtain your cordial approval. 

With respect to the moral and religious state of the household on 
Sunday, the Commissioners are anxious to require that no work which 
can be avoided shall be performed on that day in the household, cither 
by tHe children or servants. Divine service will he conducted by you 
at a convenient hour, in such a manner as you may conceive most 
desirable. 

The Commissioners perceive how difficult it is to preserve in such an 
establishment, not merely a proper degree of outward decorum, hut to 
inspire the children with a sense of the importance of the objects to 
which Sunday is consecrated, without introducing such austerity and 
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gloom or restraint as may impair the permanency of the impressions 
which are sought to be conveyed. . The Commissioners, therefore, 
recommend to your especial attention the regulation of. the whole 
routine of the school during that day. 

The Commissioners .are glad to be informed |by you that your dis¬ 
courses are carefully adapted to the capacities of the, children, both, as 
respects the nature of the subjects selected and the parental manner in 
which they are treated. Inasmuch as the method you adopt appears 
well calculated to draw forth the sympathies of the children, and to 
arouse their feelings in favour of the truth which it is your, duty to teach, 
the Commissioners hope it' may be expected that your pastoral care 
will be more useful than if your method resembled that adapted to the 
public instruction of adults. 

The Commissioners invite your attention to the plans ofHnsiruetion, 
and moral and industrial training, pursued under their direction, at the 
hours not devoted to religious instruction. They are anxious that, by 
such visits to these departments as your leisure may allow, you should 
have an opportunity of ascertaining to what subjects the attention of 
the children is directed during the hours of regular instruction ; what 
are tlieir attainments generally ; what means are adopted to rear them 
in correct moral habits; and what success attends these agencies;• in 
order that you may thus be enabled to acquire such a knowledge of the 
diurnal domestic occurrences of the school as may afford you the 
means of bringing your pastoral labours into constant practical relation 
with the moral wants and susceptibilities of the children. 

Registers of the time each child is employed in the workshops, laundry, 
or other household work are kept by their respective superintendents; 
ami Commissioners hope you may deem it consistent with your other 
duties to give attention to these registers, in order that no child may be 
so employed at any other titan the appointed period. 

In one respect, the Commissioners feel that in establishments in 
which children are separated from society into an almost conventual 
seclusion, some risk of failure must be encountered from a want of the 
habit of self-direction amidst temptations to folly or crime, wit ch habit 
can only be fully acquired by mixing witli society in which the child, 
must ultimately be exposed to such temptations, unless precautionary 
measures are diligently pursued. 

Domestic education frequently fails, because this habit has n ver been 
formed; and, it is to be (eared that?as society is constituted, no admo¬ 
nitions, how careful and skilful soever they may be, can compensate 
for the want of means to train a child in the avoidance and resistance of 
temptations to error. 

To the formation of this habit of self-direction, you will find that a 
large portion of the attention of the teachers is given. . 

Periods of sickness will, of'course, utFord you opportunities for im¬ 
pressing the minds of the children with a sense of their religions duties 
and responsibilities, of which the Commissioners are aware that you 
will be anxious to avail yourself; and they trust the arrangements of 
the siek-wards will be such as will afford you the best facilities in this 
respect. 

They have directed the medical officer of the establishment to keep, 
in some conspicuous place, a tabular statement, in terms which will 
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enable yon, by a reference, to determine what claims the sick-warda 
have on your attention. 


Sliding 

Date. 

Name. 

—1- 

. 1 

Age. | Class. 

__ i 

j Intensity marked— 

rv „„ S. i. e. Sick, 

iseas .. p j, e Dangerously ill. 

| C. i. f. Convalescent. 



1 

! 

i 

i 

tr 
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The devout plan pursued by the Church, and in hospitals, and other 
public institutions, of remembering the sick and afflicted in Divine 
service on the Sunday, as appointed in the Rubric, will doubtless he 
observed by you ; for, omitting all notice of whatever other claims the 
practice has on your attention, you will feel how useful is its tendency 
in bringing children to sympathise in each other’s afflictions, whose 
prospects are so equal, and whose happiness will be so greatly affected 
bv the success or failure of the efforts made for their moral and religious 
training. 

As your acquaintance with individual character becomes more inti¬ 
mate and general, your opportunities of usefulness will be greatly 
enlarged by such private admonition and encouragement as circum¬ 
stances mn\» appear to suggest or require. 

The Commissioners are desirous that you should obtain from Mr. 
Aubin, and the teachers in his establishment, the most constant assist¬ 
ance ; and to this end they have considered it. important to convey to 
them a copy of this ’letter, which they have the less hesitation in doing, 
because they have the means of knowing that the views which are set 
forth therein not only will obtain a ready acquiescence from you and 
them, but that you are personally anxious for more frequent opportu¬ 
nities to carry into execution the method of religious instruction described 
iu this letter. 

Signed, by Order of the Board, 

E. Chadwick, Secretary . 


Appendix II. 

Extracts from a Sketch of the State and Progress of the Norwood 
tc» I » OOLS c*/ re ^ ercnce to Religion. By the Rev. Joseph Browne, 
^" een ’ s College, Cambridge, Chaplain to the Sbhools. 
1842. (Roake and Yarty.) 

Having passed the threshold of the institution, we may now commence 
with the morning, and notice the way in which religion shows itself 
dqring the day. Before the children leave their bed-room a prayer is 
read in each room by a monitor or monitress, ending with the Lord’s 
Prayer; this will probably be about six. At half-past sjxor seven,they 
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breakfast, before and after which, and before and after every meal, 
grace is chanted, the children all standing, their hands being raised, 
and, to prevent distraction, their eyes closed.' At a quarter-past eight 
they assemble for family prayer, when a hymn is first sung, then a 
chapter or psalm is read, and a prayer, as appointed for this service, 
ending with the Lord’s Prayer, in which the children join. 

The next occasion in which religion appears is during the first hour 
of school, which is devoted by the whole either to reading the Scripture, 
explanation thereof, or such other religious instruction as the several 
attainments of the children, arranged in their different classes, enable 
them to receive. 

About six in the evening, all assemble for family worship,' and on 
retiring to rest prayers are read in each room, by a monitor or moni- 
tress, as in the morning. 

These arrangements slightly vary as to time during the winter 
months, ami they necessarily differ on the Sabbath, on which day there 
is Divine service, in the morning at ten and afternoon at half-past two. 
In the course of the sermon I sometimes catechise the children, or per¬ 
haps, I should rather say, make the sermon catechetical. After the 
morning family prayer on this day the children remain three-quarters 
of an hour, or till they have learned the collect, or verses in Scripture, 
or hymn, or portion of catechism required. 

Tlie following regulations, a copy of which is suspended in the school, 
will show the Sunday and daily arrangements upon religious sub¬ 
jects :— 

“ Chaplain's Instructions. 

“ Family prayer to be every morning before the hour of school, and 
immediately alter the dismissal of the monitors’ class in the evening. 

“ 1st. A psalm or hymn to be sung, the children standing. 

“ 2nd. The Scriptures to be read. 

“3rd. The prayer as provided by the chaplain, ending with the 
Lord’s Prayer, the children kneeling. Reading the Bible arid other 
religious instruction the first hour after the commencement of school, 
except on Wednesday and Saturday, on which days it is from half-past 
ten till half-past eleven. The first and second classes to have the above 
lesson last on Friday afternoon. 

“ The Church 

“The faith and duly of unchristian 

“The elementary or the Scripture 

“ Prayers in the dormitories in the morning at the hour of vising, and 
in the evening on retiring to rest. 

‘‘Divine seivice every Sunday in the morning, and afternoon or 
evening; family prayer at half-past eight o’clock in the morfiing, and 
alter supper in the evening. After morning family prayer, the children 
to assemble in their respective classes till half-past nine. 

“ First and second classes to say the Collect. 

“ Third and fourth to say one hymn. 

‘ Fifth and sixth to say one verse of Scripture and one of hymn. 

‘ Seventh and eighth to say one verse of Scripture. 

“ Every child may receive a Scripture ticket, and leave the school as 
soon as the lesson appointed has been said. 


| Catechism twice every week. 
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“ The monitors to take care the classes are supplied before service 
with n sufficient number of Bibles, prayer-books, and hymn-books. 

“The hymn tunes practised by the singing master on Friday to be 
sung by the children on Sunday. 5 ’ 

In the wards for the reception of sick children, or those in a state of 
convalescence, and in the nurseries for children too young for the 
infant school, there is family prayer morning and evening, and a copy 
of the following rules placed in each :— 

“ The Nurse in this Ward is requested to attend to the folloxcinq 

Rules. * » 

“ That a psalm or hymn, a chapter in the Bible, and a prayer, as 
directed by the chaplain, be read every morning at nine, and every 
evening at six. 

“ That she report to the chaplain any improper behaviour or word 
of any child, or of the ward girl, during the time they are under her 
care. 

“That she be particularly careful as to the cleanliness and ventilation 
of the ward. 

“ That she immediately report to the superintendent nurse any 
suddeu or unexpected change in the state of a child. 

" That she administer all medicines in exact accordance with the 
orders of the medical officer.* 

“ That she do not suffer any wine, beer, or spirtuous liquor to be 
introduced by parents of the children, or in any other way, except 
ordered medicinally. 

“ That she be exceedingly circumspect in her own conversation and 
example, and endeavour to lie as kind and forbearing, patient and good- 
tempered, as it is possible to be towards her little patients; and 
respectful to all who may be in authority over her. 

“ That she and the ward girl attend Divine service alternately on the 
Lord’s Day, and conduct thither as many children as are fit to leave 
the ward, taking special care to inform the chaplain of any child re¬ 
quiring the prayers of the congregation.” 

To preserve that order among the servants and nurses so necessary 
in a large establishment, and without which nothing can go on well, 
and to take care that the minds of the children shall not, if possible, 
suffer by the bad conduct and example of those who ore older, there is 
a superintending matron, whose duty it is especially to watch the con¬ 
duct of the servants towards each other, and, as with a parent’s eye, to 
observe their conduct towards the children. The outline of her duty 
may be seen in the following 

“ Rules for the Superintendent Matron :— 

“ To assemble all the female servants at seven o’clock in the (horn¬ 
ing and evening for family prayer. 

“ To report the absence of any one without sufficient cause. 

“ 1o see that the nurses attend strictly to the rules for the direction 
of their conduct. 

* 1 here is a resident medical officer, whose services are most valuable; in addition 
to which. W. Street, Ksi)., of Norwood, attends almost daily, and whose anxiety for 
the health of the children; and kiudness of manner to them in sickness, cannot 
receive too much praise. 
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*• To report the least impropriety df conduct she may observe in the 
female department, whether toward each' other or to the children.- 

“ To re|)ort the passing of any improper present from the friend or 
friends of any child or children to the ntirseor nurses. 

“ To attend Divine service on the Sabbath, and to see that those 
under her care regularly attend.” 

The attention the children give to my wishes, the manner in which 
they will crowd into my room without an invitation, the time they will 
remain to listen tP my.conversation, often rather than go to their meals, 
if I would allow them, could not be if 1 had not their affections. 

One day, when the children about to be confirmed wgre in my room 
and under Examination, the friends of one or two arrived ; and though 
some time would probably pass before they saw them again, I had 
great difficulty in persuading them to go to their friends. 

Not only do I visit the establishment during the hours of instruction, 
but spend much time between or after those hours, and this, I appre¬ 
hend, has been the time when my humble efforts have been very useful," 
indeed, with the exception of my public ministrations, probably the 
most useful.* My habit is to go into my room, and leave the door 
open ; they know they may enter—it is soon quite full. My first 
remark may be as to their wants, or if they have anything to commu¬ 
nicate; and then I give them leave to put any questions they please. 
These are usually of a religious nature, or if not, after a time I brine: 
them to it. We then sometimes sing, and if the subject seems to lead 
to prayer, we kneel down and pray ; all this may probably occupy 15 or 
20 minutes. 

Frequently the party consists of infants, and of course I shape my- 
tnlh according to iny hearers. These parties vary as to frequency; too 
often I am obliged to dismiss them after a few moments’ conversation 
by the pressing calls of other duties of the establishment; howeves, 
I devote much time to these meetings, feeling they are most beneficial 
to tile children. It is also one of my plans to go to the workshops, and 
sayj shall be in my room at the hour their work ceases; they never 
fail to be with me, and the' same sort of religious instruction as before 
described goes on. At other times I talk to them when at work, taking 
a trade, or the person who followed it mentioned in the Bible, as the 
topic of conversation: Simon the tanner, Peter the fisherman, Paul 
the tent-maker, David the; shepherd, Joseph the carpenter, and many 
others, will occur to the mind, as affording from their history subjects- 
for catechetical conversation, which for children is the best kind. 

I often take a seat and place myself during the hours of play before 
the gallery iu the girls’ school; this is no sooner done than the whisper 
that I am there runs through the play-ground ; the girls flock in, place 
themselves in the gallery without the least intimation from me, and in 
five or six minutes it is filled with anxious countenances, panting, as it 
were, for some conversation upon the best of subjects. As in most of 
toy conferences, we first sing a verse or two of one of their favourite 
nymus; then, it may be, some questions are put connected with the. 
verses, or I read a short extract from the'memoir of a child, previously 
marking the most interesting parts, or a few verses in the Bible, and 
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hold conversation similar to that in tny room, and, lit 18 or 20 minutes, 
leave them. ' 

Among many pleasing recollections connected with the girls, I may 
mention that one of them went to live where she discovered the children 
were not acquainted with a prayer, and never uttered one before they 
went to bed, or when they rose in the morning. • She commenced 
teaching each of them a little prayer she had from me when at Nor¬ 
wood, nor did she tire in her work, hut taught each child its prayers, 
and to say them every night and morning. 

That the minds of many of the children are oqcupiqd in a profitable 
way in their leisure hours is evident from the many questions put by 
them, clearly arising from previous conversation among themselves. 
“ Is it wrong to mark a prayer on a sampler?” said two little girls to 
me one day, who no doubt had heen discussing the question. “ Is it 
wrong to play on Good Friday ?” was another inquiry. “ Has she. 
Sir, any godmother when she has not been christened ?’’ said one, as 
she brought her companion, both under nine, to be convinced by my 
decision. Aware that I often allude in my sermon to any impropriety 
of the week, I one day had the following note given me by a boy :— 

“ Sir,—If you please, Mr. Brown, would you speak to G. T. and 
R. G. on Sunday, for they are always leasing the boys that took the 
sacrament; and if you please would you ask them how they would like 
it themselves ? “ From J. B.” 

One Sunday a request to reprove another in my sermon was made 
in the following words :—“ A. B. has taken something not her own ; 
give her a lesson this afternoon in the sermon, will you, sir ?” nor 
did this request arise from any other feeling than that of doing good 
to the offender. “ What can I do about Ihe sacrament ?” was the 
anxious inquiry of a boy when he was going to sea; he felt he should 
be out of the reach of those public means of grace he so highly 
valued. On my first visit, after a temporary absence, two of the boys 
came to me, saying, “ It is as you said, sir, the Sunday before you 
left.” “ What did I say?” said I. “That probably," was the reply, 
“ some one would die before you returned; and one has died.” 

* * * « 

Knowing the importance of keeping an eye upon the young after 
they leave and go to service, I assemble them once a-year, and so re¬ 
new our acquaintance, and advise, praise, or censure them, as they 
need ; having first inquired of their employers how they go oil, and 
what their faults or excellences may be. From the lad above alluded 
to, I received the following note, in answer to my printed invitation to 
come to the annual meeting; it shows at least gratitude and thought¬ 
fulness:— 

“ feir,—I feel very thankful for the. interest you take in the welfare 
of the poor hoys and girls ; and I hope you trill he rewarded hy your 
heavenly Father whom you serve. Dear sir, I shall be very proud to 
come to see you and my former school-boys, for it is what t have long 
wished for. 

“ I remain your humble servant, 

“ A. B.” 
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Reference .has been made to confirmation : it may be well here to 
speak of it. I have long: felt that, at least for the poorer classes, it is 
most desirable it should be administered early. Sixteen years of age 
may suit the rich; the poor man's child is, in many instances, com¬ 
pletely cut oif by not being admitted earlier ; add to which, the kind 
and amount of instruction now generally given to the young prepare 
the child at 13 or 14 more satisfactorily than he used to be at 10. The 
children of the poor mostly leave school before or when 14 ; and 
never are their minds in so fit a frame for that holy rite as at the time 
they leave besides, they grow too proud, or too timid, to come to the 
six or eight weeds' examination most clergymen properly require before 
confirmation, and so thousands are never confirmed. 

I am much inclined to think confirmation has a greater influence 
upon the conduct in after-life than we are aware of. The results of my 
inquiries at gaols and penitentiaries respecting the confirmation of their 
inmates, I add, under the hope our Right Reverend Prelates, should 
it meet their eye, may be led to consider the question ; and, as his 
Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, in the case of Norwood, kindly 
did, admit the children of the poor who go out as servants and ap¬ 
prentices, or # to work for their living, at 13 years of age. If permission 
were given to the clergy to exercise their discretion in the matter, 
instead of declaring- a particular age, no evil would arise. It must 
also be remembered that many a child at .12 or 13 is of more under¬ 
standing, and probably of deeper religious feeling, than some at 15 
or 16. 

It seems impossible for me to pass this question without alluding to 
the great kindness of his Grace, in holding a confirmation at All Saints’ 
church, Norwood, on purpose for these poor children, and so to spare 
them numerous inconveniences. Nor would I omit to acknowledge 
the kindness of the incumbent, the Rev. E. Harden, on this and many 
other occasions. His Grace’s kindness stands in beautiful contrast to 
those who, in reference to these poor outcasts, seem to think there is 
almost more than human difference between us and them, and to say, 
like those of old, “Come not near me, for I aui holier than thou.” I 
have known the presence at church of the inhabitants of a poor-house 
objected to; and within the last leu years I have even been requested 
to use my influence in persuading such to walk a different road from 
that on which other inhabitants of the parish took their usual exercise. 

The marked difference iu the conduct of the children confirmed has 
been most gratifying. The year after my appointment to the chap¬ 
laincy about 44 were christened whose parents had neglected this duty. 
The necessary examinations, for all were of age to answer for them¬ 
selves, brought me to a close acquaintance with the. state of their 
minds, and probably led me to think still more seriously of the great 
importance of confirmation before they left the institution. Having 
tlie permission of the Lord Archbishop of Canterbury to send all of 
13 years of age and above, I had the great pleasure of presenting more 
than 200, and to hear from his Grace that lie was delighted witli the 
manner and feeling of the children during the interesting and valuable 
ceremony. It was highly gratifying to me to see the tears of several, 
touched no doubt to the heart by the imposing and important scene. 
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Is it too much to hope their hearts were also touched by the Spirit of 
the Lord? • * • . u 

Por more than three months a large portion of my time was occu¬ 
pied iia the use of .different means of preparation fora profitable attend¬ 
ance on this ancient rite of our church. I would particularly allude to 
one pleasing ciicumstance: a few days before the confirmation I gave 
paper to all, with a request they Would write their thoughts upon the 
subject; many were the pleasing though short replies returned to me; 
the following are a few I have selected, as showing, in some measure, 
their state and feelings. The reader will kindly remember the writers 
are but children:— r 

(Errors in spelling have been corrected.) 

“ I think that confirmation stops young people, as it were, on their 
way through life, and makes them reflect on their past couduct; and it 
also is, in general, the time when young people , are led to reflect more 
about thejr souls : aud this reflection leads them to repent of their sins, 
and to ask God for his grace and forgiveness, and so they are brought 
to the Lord. , 

“ Confirmation is a very solemn thing, and I think it is very dan¬ 
gerous to be confirmed in an improper state of mind. .What a very 
bad thing it must be for young persons to be confirmed and then go on 
in their sins, just as if they knew nothing of a Saviour who died to 
redeem mankind from the slavish chains of Satan and of sin, anti just 
as if there were no fear of God before their eyes. I sincerely hope and 
trust that, after I have been confirmed, I shall not be like those I have 
just before described; and I hope that all those who will go to be con¬ 
firmed may come away with the great blessing of God upon them ; and 
that we may all meet in heaven, singing the praises of God und the 
Lamb for ever and ever. I think this will do—the 33th hymn, and 
the first aud second verses:— 

“ ‘ How great was the day when the Spirit came down, 

To make the blest cause of the gospel more known ; 

To tell the disciples the truth they must preach. 

And giveahem commission all nations to teach ! 

Blest, heav’uly Dove! still thine aid we implore. 

To teach us to worship, to praise, and adore. 

Without thee, thy gospel can never prevail. 

And all our endeavours to serve thee must fail.’ 

“ '-The Acts of the Apostles, 8th chapter and 17th verse—' Then laid 
they their hands on them, and they received the Holy Ghost.’ 

“A. B.” 

“ I think that confirmation is a »very beautiful rite, and the cause 
of many turning to the Lord Jesus ; and it i 8 very likely that we shall 
not sin so willingly if Jesus is with as; and it is no good being con¬ 
firmed if we do not go looking for the grace of God, which is to be 
obtained by prayer. Aijd I hope that I and many may be the Lord’s, 
through his almighty power; and l pray to God that I mav be con¬ 
firmed in true faith, and all who are to be confirmed. 


“ C. D.” 
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“ The laying on 'of hands is a ceremony which has altoays been used 
iu the Christian church. It seems to be a natural and significant way 
of denoting the blessing of any person; and if we would signify that 
anything is communicated from God through the ministration of man, 
we can scarcely imagine any other outward sign which could express 
this so well as the stretching out, or the laying on of the hands; we 
scarcely ever find the laying on of hands mentioned without prayer. 
When Jacob laid his hands upon the sons of Joseph, he prayed to (fed, 
and said, ‘ The angei which redeemed me, bless the lads.’ 

“ E. F.” 


“ I think that our Church is very kind in procuring such a good 
and interesting rite as confirmation, and I think that confirmation is a 
very good thing for those who are fit for it, and also who are prepared 
for it; and I hope that when I go, I may, by God’s help, go in the 
Spirit; and when I come back, that I may feel that God is my father, 
and that he will be on my right hand and on my left hand for ever, 
doing me good; aild I ain sure that if I go with a pure heart and a 
right spirit, the Lord will be with me ; and I hope that, by God’s help, 
I may be enabled to do my duty towards all men, and never swear, nor 
tell lies, nor steal, but always be God’s child. “ G. H.” 

■“ I think it is a very good rite, and if we go up with a right mind, 
and with our hearts in a right way, it will be attended with good con¬ 
sequences ; therefore we must pray to God to remove all evil thoughts 
out of our hearts; those who do go to be confirmed must not play on 
the road, nor be thinking about other worldly things, but they must be 
thiyking about the Saviour. I think confirmation is a very useful 
rite, and if vve determine, through God’s help, to amend our lives, we 
shall be greatly benefited by it; but if we go away from the church no 
better than we went, we shall receive the greater damnation. 

“I. J.” 


“ I think confirmation-day is the happiest day of life to young per¬ 
sons, for at that ceremony it is thought there are more persons con¬ 
vened than at any other. I also think that is very bad of-those who 
have been confirmed to go on in their bad ways the same as they used 
before. I hope I shall not be one of that sort. “ K. L.” 


“ I wish to be confirmed, and I hope that I may go to be confirmed 
in a right mind, and that I may have God ! s Holy Spirit poured out 
upon me at the time that I am beiflg confirmed. 

Lord of light, and life, and glory, 

Pour thy richest blessings down 
On th* assembly now before thee, 

Through the merits of thy Son. 

God of heaven, 

We would now approach thy throne.’ 


“ M. N.” 
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“The meaning of the word confirmation if* to‘make aurcj sind,! 
think it is a very good thing, for you might continue to go on conjr 
milting sin, ahd never at all think about your soul; and you would 
very likely not stop yourselves except you were to repent by-God help¬ 
ing you; 80 confirmation, ns It were, slops you going on in your sins. . 

“ The proper age that children,ought to be confirmed is abp.utioiir- 
teen years, but it is no matter what age you be, for God will in nowise 
cast any one out. 

“ I know it is of no use me going to be confirmed. Without I he in 
a right state of mind. I must leave off sin, and put on theXord Jesu* 
Christ. I likewise know it will be of no use to me if 'x go unprepared, 
anti go for pleasure; but it will be of gr8at utility to me if I go in a 
sincere manner, and watch against ail trifling things,of this world, and 
also bad thoughts and bad words, and be (fUiet, so that God may send 
bis Hely Spirit down to me; unless I do these things it will' b£ of no 
imports nee to me. 

“ I rr.u8t not only watch for a blessing, but I must also pray for 
one; and if I do so God will grant me my reqhest, for it says in ihe 
Bible, ‘ Ask, and it shall be given to you; knock, and it shall "be 
opened unto you.’ I must pray for the Holy Spirit befpre I can do 
such things as I have alluded to, for without his help we can do no 
good thing. I must ask God to change my heart of stone, atid pray 
to him to melt my heart. It is the work of the Spirit to do such 
things ; it is he alone that can enable me to fear and love God, arid to 
keep his commandments j and then, if I have all these things granted 
to me, I shall be youfirmed; for we are not sufficient to do anything 
of ourselves, but ionr sufficiency is of God. St. Paul says he could do 
all things; this sjeeins rather an extraordinary thing, but you should 
mark what he safes at the latter part of the verse, it says he could do 
all things through Christ; and so could I do the same, by the help of 
Christ. ,• ,, 

“ We tnusC wateh against all sin, even every thought of sin, for it 
was for our. sin that Christ suffered; it was sin that made the soldiers 
pierce <\,ur Saviour, and drive nails into his hands and feet. We ought 
tojhiink upon this, "and bow sorrowful he was in the garden; it was sin 
that caused him say, ‘ My 'soul is exceeding sorrowful, even unto death.* 
And surely if he has done all this for ns, it is our duty to obey him, 
and serve him as we ought toklo. We ought not to love him one day 
and forget him another, as some people do ; v/c ought to be constant; 
unless we do this he will not love us; and the consequence will be 
that we shall hear those horrid words, ‘ Depart front me, ye cursed, 
into everlast fire, prepared for the devil and his angels.* “ O. P.” ' 


“ My thoughts are, that when I iwve been confirmed, I think that I 
shall.be a better girl; and I hope that God will seud/a blessing upon 
me; and I think that confirmation is a very serious, thing. * Create 
within me a new heart, O God, and reuew a right spirit within me.’ 

“ Q. R.” 


“ Confirmation is a very pleasing and necessary service, and it is 
that which should be desired of every person ; and it is a service .that 
every person should go to, if they have au opportunity ; and vvjich l. 
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am confirmed, I hope it will prove useful to me, and lead me to spend 
my future life better than I have otherwise done; and I pray that God 
will pour out his Holy Spirit on all of us who are about to be con¬ 
firmed. I think that it is a very good ordinance of the church, 
and it shows and expresses a great love the church has towards its 
members. “ S. T.” 


“ I think that confirmation is a very serious thing, and I hftpe that 
the blessing of God may fall on me, and make me a better girl for the 
future. ‘ Create within me a clean heart, and renew a right spirit 
within me.’ I do not perfectly know the meaning of confirmation ; I 
think that God will be more angry with me if I sin after 1 have been 
confirmed than if I had not been confirmed; but I hope that God will 
send me his grace, so that I may die Jesus Christ’s faithful servant. 

“U. V.” 


“ I think that when I am going to the church to be confirmed, we 
shall all have to walk quietly and soberly to the church, and not to 
think about the things of this world, but to remember that we are 
going to aslf the blessing of God upon us, and that lie will pour down 
his Holy Spirit upon us. That the rite of confirmation did not cease 
with the apostles, is shown by the custom of the church to the time of 
the Reformation, and by the writings of those who lived near to the 
days of the apostles, which proves the use of this rite. I feel that con¬ 
firmation is a very solemn thing:— 

“ ‘ Yes, there are little ones in heav’n ; 

Children like us around the throne. 

To whom the King of kings has giv’n 
A living glory like his own. 

Jesus, thy grace, so ricii and free. 

Hath suffered them to come to thee.’ “ W. Y.” 

“ I think confirmation is a very useful thing lor’ young people like 
us, and I think it is a very kind act of the Archbishop to come to con¬ 
firm us poor boys. Sir, I have a great desire to be confirmed, for I 
think I shall be a great deal better, and I shall become more the child 
of God, and I should be very glad if my friends were to know that 1 
am going to be confirmed. I am very glad that you choose me to be 
confirmed, and I ain very much obliged to you, Sir. May God’s 
mercy be upon me, and remain upon me, and upon ull those that go to 
be confirmed on that blessed day, for Christ’s sake. Amen. 

“ * Come, Holy Spirit, heav’nly Dove, 

With all thy quick’uing pow’rs; 

Kindle a flame of sacred love 

In these cold hearts of ours.’ ' “ A. B.” 


“ It becomes every Christian to be confirmed; aud may God of his 
goodness pour out his Spirit upon me, and all who go to be confirmed 
on that day, and make us to love him all the days of our lives; and I 
hope to set an example to others, and endeavour to live in the. Lord’s „ 
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service; and I hope that day will be a day of solemnity and prayer. 1 
have been very desirous to serve God, not with vain lips, but with all 
my heart, mind, soul, and strength ; and may it be so, through Jesus 
Christ. “ C. D.” 


. “ When you go to be confirmed, you go to take upon yourself the 
vows made for you in your baptism. I think the boys that go to be 
confirmed ought to endeavour to behave themselves better afterwards, 
by seeking the Lord while he may be found, and by calling upon him 
while he is near; I think this day ought to be a day of seriousness. It 
is a very serious thing to see a young and helpless child carried into 
the church, and baptized in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost; so also is it to see this child grown up, and standing or kneeling 
in the church, and before the Bishop and congregation, taking upon 
himself the vows made for him at his baptism, by his godfathers and 
godmothers, and declaring himself on the Lord’s side 1 I think that 
the boys that go to be confirmed ought to lift up their hearts in prayer 
to God, while they are in the church, and ask him to pour down his 
Holy Spirit upon them, so that whatever they do it may be to his 
glory; and may it be so, through Jesus Christ, our most blessed Lord 
and Saviour. 

“ To serve God truly is the greatest desire of inv heart. 

“ ‘ *Tis Jesus Christ I Jong to find ; 

Oh say, where does he dwell ? 

'Tis he alone can case my mind. 

And make my conscience well.’ “ E. F.” 

“ Confirmation is a rite of the church. After I have been con¬ 
firmed I hope I shall he a better girl than what I am ; and I hope I 
shall have the blessing of God, for without the blessing of God I shall 
not be able to do those things which I promise to do. 

“ ‘ Little children, good and wise, 

Fear the Lord, and tell no lies. 

Pray to God to give you grace, 

That beav’n may be your dwelling place.’ “ G. II.” 


“ Confirmation is one of the. most beautiful rites of the church. It 
is a blessed tiling that I have the privilege of being confirmed. The 
church seems to have a great care for its members. “ I, J.” 


“ Confirmation is a very essential rite of our church, inasmuch as, 
having arrived at a mature age, and being able to discern the good 
from the evil, wc take upon ourselves the promises made by our god¬ 
fathers and godmothers at our baptism. In this ordinance, God’s 
blessing descends upon those who arc sincere. 

“ We profess, upon this occasion, to cast oil' all allurements to sins 
promising to obey the promises made in our baptismal vow, to stedfastly 
withstand all the temptations of this world, and to stand by all wc 
at that time promise we will; and, as we cannot do this without the 
assistance of God, this should be the constant theme of our prayers; 
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and unless we do this, confirmation, and all other rites and ordinances 
of the church will be of no use, and our last punishment will Be'greater 
than the first. < t "««g 


“ My thoughts are all about confirmation, and about Jesus Christ. 
I know that I am not fit to be confirmed without the grace of God, and 
that I must pray for the blessing of God; anil I hope that when 1 go 
to be confirmed I shall not come home without a blessing. M. N.” 


“ There were three things promised in my name when I was bap¬ 
tized ; why was jdiere not twenty things promised in my name instead 
of three ? because those three things contain all that is necessary to 
the Christian’s salvation. What were those three things^ The first 
was, thut I should renounce the devil and all his works; the pomps 
and vanity of this wicked world, and all the sinful lusts of the flesh. 
Now what is the meaning of renounce ? It means to forsake, or to 
shun anything that is bad. Then when I say, renounce, the devil and 
all his work\ it means, to forsake all sin, because all sin is the work 
of the devil. The second thing which was promised in my name was, 
that I should believe ail the Articles of the Christian faith. How 
many of the Articles of the Christian faith am I to believe? All of 
them. The third thing which was promised in my name was, that I 
should keep God’s holy will and commandments, and walk in the same 
all the days of my life. 

“ When I go to be confirmed, I make sure the promise which was 
made in my name when I was baptized.” “O. P.” 


“ I think that it is a very right thing that we, the children of this 
establishment, are going to he confirmed; and I hope those that do 
go, may not lie thinking almut other things, when they ought to think 
about their own souls. I hope that I may be a better boy when I am 
confirmed, and tlmt my mind may he cleansed from all the sin which 
I have committed in my past life; and so this ends my thoughts aboti 
confirmation. “ Q. R.” 

“ I will try to be a good girl after I have been confirmed; being 
confirmed is, as it were, putting on the Lord Jesus Christ. Con¬ 
tinuation is a very set ions thing; I hope I shall go to be confirmed in 
a right state of mind, for I think it will be of no use to go in a wrong 
slate of mind. Now I think this text will do lor confirmation,— 1 Put 
ye on the Lord Jesus Christ.’ “ S. T.” 


“ I am going to be confirmed. I wish my heart to be changed 
from an evil heart to n good heart. We ought to go quietly along 
the road. Heavenly Father, give me thy Holy Spirit to change my 
heart, to make me a child of thine, for Jesus Christ’s sake. Amen. 

“ U. V.” 


2 s 2 
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“ I wish to be confirmed. I think it a very good tiling for sucii 
young people as we are; I shall be better after it. May God pour 
out hia Spirit upon us that day; may Jesus Christ be in at the time 
that I am being confirmed; and I hope that I am going to be u good 
boy; and I hope that no one will disbelieve me after I have beeu 
confirmed. “ W. X.” 

“ These are my thoughts on confirmation—that when I am con¬ 
firmed I may not sin; that I may be a good boy, end continue so, 
through Christ Jesus; and I hope that I may be a Servant of God, 
and that I may do well through life, please God if I live. O God,' 
confirm me with grace, and strengthen me with .fhy might, that 
through Jesus Christ I may become as I have thought. 

“Y. Z.” 

One boy, convinced that he was not what he ought to be, would not 
come, though he was told, if sorry for, and determined to mend his 
ways, he might do so; however, he thought so much upon the subject, 
that he gave me the following note, and the verses attached, his own 
production ; .they show the depth of his feeling, if no more :— 

“ Sir, —My inind is so bent on temporal tilings, that it is as much 
as I can do to think oil confirmation. When I think deep on it, I feel 
that I should wish to sin no more ; and when the temptation to sin 
happens, I endeavour to pray to God for his grace to help me out of it, 
und the temptation goes for the time. 

_ “ I am almost afraid to go to be confirmed for fear of committing 
sin afterwards; aud I think that it would greatly aggravate it, aud 
render it less likely to be forgiven if I was to commit it afterwards; I 
mean after being confirmed.” 

* • * 5 * is # 

The effect produced on the children confirmed was evident, and by 
no means uninteresting upon those not confirmed. One of the latter 
went to one of the former, and said, “ We have the right hand of you 
now, for if we strike you, yob must not strike us again, now you have 
been confirmed.” So clearly did the whole body fee! that the children 
confirmed had taken upon themselves sonye solemn obligation ! And 
when a guardian of one of the Unions, a dissenter, who doubted the 
usefulness of confirmation, inquired among the children what good it 
had done, he was told by those nqt confirmed that tlft. others behaved 
much better. May the change continue! This, however, is their part 
and duty: the Church has done hers. 

The following little prayer was put into my hpmls by one who wrote 
it, with the question, Is it right to use it? It will at once be seen tiiat 
the latter part is from the Confirmation service :— 

.0 Lord Jesus, thou art my refuge and my. joy; the chief object of 
my desires. Enter into my heart, .and take possession of it, that f 
may continue thine for ever; and daily increase in thy Holy Spirit 
more and more, until I come to thine eternal kingdom: through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen.” 

Our church allows all who have been confirmed, or desire tp he so, 
to approach the table of the Lord. My next wish, therefore, was to 
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have the privilege of admitting to it all such as appeared in heart and 
mind really'anxious. The youthful age of some led me to spetik with 
the Lord Archbishop upon it: His Grace kindly left me the power, of 
using my own discretion in the matter; and it is not more interesting 
than novel (for I fear no similar scene can be witnessed in England) 
to see upwards of fifty or sixty children sitting down with ail holy 
solemnity, and partaking, I trust, with all spiritual nourishment, the 
supper of the Lord. My hopes are sanguine, that they may one day 
sit down at the marriage-supper of the Lamb. My impression is, that 
to these, and to^others younger than these, grace has been given to 
love the Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, who loved them and gave 
himself for,them.. 

Observing at the sacrament, on one occasion, a girl who did not 
come to the table, I was considerably surprised;—she knelt when the 
others knelt, and joined devoutly, as it appeared, in the Mrvice, but 
yet never came to partake of it. At the conclusion, when all were gone 
out, I inquired the cause, and found that, owing to a boil under her 
lip, she was scarcely able to speak, and quite unable to open her mouth, 
so as to partake of the bread and wine. She then told me she was 
going away Jbe next morning, and that though unable to join, as her 
custom was, in eating of the bread, and drinking of the cup, yet she 
wished to be present, and in spirit once more join with the rest before 
she left. , 

Should any one fear that I have too early introduced these things to 
the children, or that I lay too must stress upon these means of grace, 
let such remember, I attach little value to any means of grace unac¬ 
companied with a blessing from on high ; but 1 do attach the highest 
amount of value to those means, even to a child, with that blessing. 
Would that I could lead the objector to the chambers, not of imagery, 
but of reality, our prisons afford ! 1 would remind such that, according 
to the last returns in one year, in England and Wales, 8,000 children, 
fifteen years of age and under, were committed for trial. In the 
metropolis, 1,344 under fifteen years of age were summarily con¬ 
victed by the magistrates, ami 324 were committed for trial. When, 
too, it is known, that so few of this number ever attended the holy 
sacrament, or were confirmed, I shall be quite willing to bear any 
censure for taking what may be thought by some a new or unusual, 
yet which is in reality a scriptural, step towards the suppression of 
crime and its consequences, by an earlier introduction of the young to 
the Church's ordinances than has been usual in our country. 

When M. Guizot, the present prime minister of France, was am¬ 
bassador from that Court to England, his Excellency visile^ Norwood. 
After passing through the schools and workshops, the sailors* class 
was brought before his notice, and went through its exercises, and 
manned the yards of the vessel; at this point his pleasure appeared the 
greatest, and, looking at the whole, he exclaimed with his usual 
animation, “ This is Worthy of England !” I hope the same feeling 
will arise in the mind of every Christian as he reads these “ short 
and simple annals of the poor” children of the Norwood Poor Law 
Schools. 

It would be tedious to state all the little ways by which I try to win 
the affections of the children to me, as their spiritual guide: for, 
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deeply sensible of the influence over the mind and affections that 
through association of ideas may be obtuined, I scruple not to avail 
myself of it for this purpose, by the means of trifling and inferior 
ihings; however, I would just add, that I keep a stock of patchwork, 
which I give to the girls, to make frocks for their dolls, and to the boys 
and girls, for bags to keep their little books and other treasures in ; 
also common writing-paper, a sheet of which they are delighted with, 
lit order to write to their friends; a large assortment of little hooks to 
give and to lend; canvass for marking, the girls are much pleased 
with, as are the boys with worsted to knit: and here. I may mention 
a pleasing instance of their pity for others, and willingness to help 
them. Knowing they would be much interested by some account of 
the idolatry of the heathen world, I borrowed some idols of the Church 
Missionary Society, and devoted an evening to the subject, assisted by 
the Lay Association Secretary, and two or three friends, who kindly 
took part in the meeting, if such it niav be called.* At the close of it, 
I could not prevent their making a collection from among themselves, 
for which they had been some weeks saving; and from the household, 
and the different officers of the establishment. Hut this was not all: 
the boys resolved to knit and to make balls td sell, aud to cultivate a 
piece of ground, kindly offered by Mr. Aubin, giving the profits to the 
same object; and a number of the girls ugreed to meet once n-week 

in my room, during play-hours, to work or knit for it.” 

• >> * * 

I believe when strangers are present at Divine service on the Lord’s 
day, they are much interested by the great attention the children show ; 
it may be well, therefore, to say that this habit of attention I have 
tried to encourage, by devoting the first hour of school on Monday 
morning, to the writing on slates whatever they may remember of either 
of my sermons on the previous day. The following are some of their 
productions; observing, they are not allowed to take notes during the 
sermon, or to write at all on Sunday; and that I must not be re¬ 
sponsible for all they may thus put down from recollection. 

“ Text, No. 1. 

“ ‘ If children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ.’—Rom viii. 17. 

“ This is one of the finest and most beautiful chapters in the Bible. 
We should all like to know if we arc heirs of God ; for if we are heirs of 
God, we shall not be condemned; but if we are not hpirs of God, we 
shall he condemned ; for if we are heirs of God, we shall go to heaven, 
and be happy with Christ, and sing praises to God in heaven; but if 
we are not heirs of God, wc shall go to that unhappy place where we 
shall be miserable forever. If wc are heirs of Christ; wc are good, 
and pray to God in earnest. Perhaps we think if we get td heaven, 
we shall be put in one corner, where we should only be seen when they 
come to seek after us; but it is not so ; for let us remember that it is 
written in the Bible, * Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father's good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.’ If you had a friend that hud a 
greatJinanv possessions, aud trees, and lands, and he were to die, and 
if some person were to come to you, and say to you, ‘ A friend of 


* See Clmrch Miasiouary Juvenile Magazine for August, 
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yours is dead, and he has left you to be heir of his possessions, and he 
is very rich,' then would not you be joyful ? But what are the riches of 
earth compared to the riches of heaven ! Now suppose we are not heirs 
of Clod; then, when we die, we shall go to hell, and be in pail) and 
misery throughout all eternity.—11 years of age." 


“ Text, No. 2. 

“ ‘ Say to them that are of a fearful heart, Be strong, fear not; 
behold, your G^d will come with vengeance, even God with a recom¬ 
pense ; lie will come and save you.’—Isaiah xxxv. 4. 

“ The prophet says. The Lord your God will come with vengeance, 
ilut when will he come ? We cannot tell, but we know that he will 
come. The question is then, Are you prepared for that coining, and 
how are you to get prepared for that coming? By prayery You may 
say, I do pray regulurly every night and morning. But the question 
is, do you pray sincerely from your heart? Whatever troubles, what¬ 
ever distresses you are in, fly to tire Saviour; cast all your cares on him. 
‘ Be strong, fear not.’ What does the prophet say ? ‘ Let the wicked 

forsake his«way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts, and let him 
return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upou him ; and to our 
God, for he will abuiulautly pardon.’ Let your prayers be ever so 
long, they are not heard unless they come from the heart. Now is the 
time to prepare for that solemn meeting; think whether you are pre¬ 
pared ; whether he will have to take vengeance on you; whether you 
will be up in heaven above, or in that place beneath.—12 years old.’’ 


“ Text, No. 3. 

‘“If children, then heirs; heirs of God, and joint heirs with 
Christ.’—lloin. viii. 17. 

“The whole Bible is beautiful, but here and there we find a chapter 
or two that strikes our mind more titan others; this is one of them. 
You see that there is no coudemna'ion for those who are. heirs of God, 
but for those who are not heirs of God, there is condemnation. [ have 
no doubt but you would all like to know whether you are an heir of 
God or not If we are heirs of God, when we die, we shall be happy 
in heaven. Perhaps there are some of you, who are thinking, When 
I die, if I go to heaven, I shall be put in one corner, so that nobody 
will find me without they look for me; but it is not so,—remember 
that J esus said, ‘ Fear not, little flock, for it is your Father’s good 
pleasure to give you the kingdom.’ Now, suppose a fripnd of yours 
had a flue house and garden, and trees, and some hundred acres of 
land, and u great deal of property. Then, if this friend was to die, 
and leave this large cstute to you, then you would be heir of it; and 
would you not be very pleased, and joyful, and glad to think that you 
had so much riches ? but what are the riches of tliis world compared to 
the riches of heaven! Now, suppose that we are not heirs of God ; 
then, when we die we shall go to hell, and bp in pain and misery 
throughout all eternity. Remember what it says in the First Epistle of 
Paul to the Coriulhians, chapter the fifteenth: “ The sting of death is 
sin, and the strength of sin is the law ; but thanks be to God, who 
giveth us the victory, through our Lord Jesus Christ.’ As sinners and 
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transgressors of the law, we must reppnt and believe in the Lord Jesus. 
Christ, and he will forgive us, and we become heirs of God; and if wo 
are heirs of God, we are joint heirs with Christ, and when we die. we 
shall go to heaven, and be along with angels and archangels, and, 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, and all the people of God. We may 
not be the nearest to God; perhaps the prophets, and apostles, and 
martyrs may be the nearest to God ; but we shall be there .—Aged 9.” 


“ Text, No. 4. 

“ ‘ Walk as children of light.’—Ephesians iv. 8. ' 

“ The righteous are frequently called in the Bible the opposite to 
what the wicked are. Thus we find the righteous called the children of 
Cod, and the wicked the children of the devil; the righteous are called 
the children of light, and the wicked the children of darkness; and 
again, the righteous are called heavenly , the wicked earthly. If we 
go back to the time of Adam, and compare our knowledge of scripture . 
things with his, we will find that we are in the light. He had but one 
promise of a Saviour; that was, that the seed of the woman should 
bruise the head of the serpent. We have many preciou^ promises. 
Again, if we go back to the time of Moses, or the prophets, or even 
the apostles, we shall find that, compared with all these, we are in the 
liyht. They had only the Old Testament Scriptures; we have both 
the Old and the New. They had no epistles, and we have them all. 
But the most important point is to discover whether we are really the 
children of light. It is possible for us to live in the midst of light, 
and yet not to be the children of light.—11 years old.’' 

That the children are much attached to the services on the Sabbath, 
it is most pleasing to state. A child belonging to the infant school 
was some time confined to the sick ward before his death; and sq long 
as he was able, he was, by his own wish, brought to join the great con¬ 
gregation at public worship. When this little fellow grew worse, and 
the infant-school teacher mentioned it to the children, with the question, 
Shall we pray for him ? they all rose at once for the purpose, and in 
the most solemn manner prayed each sentence after the master, as he 
repeated the fifty-first Psalm. 

* * * * 

I cannot end this sketch without adding my earnest wish, that those 
who fed interested in t!)e welfare of the jouug, would adopt some 
mode of keeping up their acquaintance with them after they leave 
school. In a large town and a small village, I have tried, and found 
exceedingly interesting, an annual meeting: of the old scholars; and 
as I have pursued the same plan with the charge I now hold, it may 
perhaps assist others desirous to do so too, if I give an outline of the 
proceedings of the last annual meeting on the 27th of June. It must 
be remembered that the parties are. not now children at school, but 
young persons at service, therefore they should be treated ha such. 

* * « 41 

The great obstacle to the first meeting of old scholars i* the wan* 
of the knowledge of their residence; and no one cau conceive, the diffi¬ 
culty I had in tracing and finding in the great metropolis the Jhiriy 
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youn^ women' who were present at my first assembly at Norwood. 
About tteVenty attended the meeting in June last, registers of their 
places having been kdpt by some of the parishes. To the master or 
mistress of all I could find, a letter, of which the following is a copy, 
aftd twelve questions were sent:— 

, : “ Sir, ,, . ■ Wcstow Hill, Norwood, Surrey. 

“ You have, I 'believe, in your service, M. L, trained and edu¬ 
cated at the Norwood Poor-Law Schools of Industry, in the mode 
directed by the Poor Law Commissioners; will you allow her to be 
here on Mondaywnext, the 27th of June, by II o’clock?' 

“The object,of. thereligious and moral instruction and industrial 
trailing at Norwood is to teach the children their duty to their Creator, 
and to enable them, to cam an honest livelihood as good servants, or 
steady, industrious, and able workmen. I am anxious, therefore, to 
inquire how far, judging from your own experience, these objects have 
been attained, or what delects in respect to general moral conduct or 
personal habits,, as a servant, that may admit of remedy in future 
cases, you have, observed with respect to M. L,, during the time site has 
been in your service, 

“ Your infhrmatiop, in answer to the annexed queries, as early as 
convenient, will oblige,, and will of course be deemed confidential 
if you wish: it will, however, be quite sufficient if you place the word 
‘Yes’ or 'No' opposite to the question, should you not have any 
further Communication to make. 1 feel confident you will kindly per¬ 
mit her to come; and allow me to have an early answer, and 
1 “ the honour to be. Sir, 

“ Your obliged and obedient servant, 

“Joseph Brow*, 

“ Chaplain to the Poor Law Schools, Norwood. 

“ How long has M. L. been in your service? 

“ Does she rise in the morning willingly ? 

“ Is she quick at her work ? 

“ Is she clean in her work ? 

“Is she clean and tidy in her person? 

“ Does she require to be twice told of her duty ? 

“ Does she obey you cheerfully ? 

“ Do you find her strict in speaking the truth? 

“ Hate you had any reason to doubt her integrity ? 

“ Is her disposition kind and her temper good ? 

“ Has she any acquaintance likely to be injurious to her ? 

“ On the whole, would you sny she is n good, or very good girl, or 
neither?” 

In this was enclosed a note, directed to the servant, as follows:— 

“ M. L. tVebtow nil!, Norwood, Surrey. 

“ I fliiALii be glad to see you on Monday next, at 11 o'clock 
precisely, to meet some of your former fellow-scholars, and to have 
dinner and tea with them. 

“Prom your master or mistress, I hope to have a favourable account 
°f your Conduct; and trust you are doing your duty, not only to your 
earthly but tti yoiir heavenly Master, in a way pleasing to both. It 
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will then be very pleasing to your former guardians and friends, and 
you will readily believe to 

“Your former minister, 

■ “Joskph Brown, 

“ Chaplain to the Poor Law Schools, Norwood .” 

The questions to the master arc easily altered in the ease of a hoy, 
and one more should be added, as to the kind of workman he will pro¬ 
bably become, if he be an apprentice. The invitation was for ll 
o’clock; (oral that hour I had Divine service, my ^ermon being ex¬ 
pressly to the servants, though about 500 of the elder children of the 
school were with them; and this is the improvement I allude to, us 
conVpared with the meeting at Sheffield. If the meeting be to tea only, 
and not to dinner, Divine service could be in the afternoon at three. 
In the case of small parishes, and rural district, I would recommend, 
that all who have been confirmed, though never in the schools, should 
also be invited. The delight of seeing once a-year those with whom 
they have spent their early and happy days, and the great pleasure of 
seeing their former shepherd of their souls, will bring them miles to 
this meeting, which to many will be one of the happiest pf the year. 

After dinner, which was kindly provided by Mr. Aubiu at the schools, 
the joung people came to my house, where, under a long tent in the 
garden, they had tea. After this, I went through the ditlcrent classes 
of faults and excellences , as made known to me in the replies of their 
employers, taking care to avoid names, having privately expressed to 
each, where desirable, my approbation or displeasure at their conduct. 
They were then addressed by my clerical and other friends ; several 
hymns were sung; and after rewarding those who had remained long 
in one place, and giving to each an appropriate book, the meeting con¬ 
cluded with prayer. About 50 or CO ladies and gentlemen were 
present, and 40 of the children from the schools, who, during the year 
will probably go to service. 

Though it complains a little too severely of my censures, the following 
note will show the effect produced by the meeting on the mind of an 
acute observer, and one well acquainted with the difficulties of the 
work. I happen to know that all those who were present, including 
deputations from two Boards, were much pleased:— 

“ SIy dear Sin, 

“ I thank jou for the treat of yesterday, with which 1 was 
most highly gratified. Notwithstanding the cat-o’-nine-tails with 
which you flogged your little maids, they must have appeared to all 
present as doing honour to the school and its officers. 

“ In thinking over the wretched and demoralizing situation of the 
birthplace of those poor girls, and comparing this with the good and 
happy appearances of yesterday, the passage of Scripture occurs to my 
mirtd—‘ Clod is able of stones to raise up children to Abraham.’ 

“ May the pleasure of the Lord prosper in your bands. 

“ Yours ever truly, 

“ S.” 

“ It is highly gratifying to me to know that Her Majesty’s PoorLavV 
Commissioners fdel the importance of this annual assembly; to whom 
and to E. Chadwick, Esq., the talented and well-known Secretary to 
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the Commission, who was present at the first meeting, I am indebted 
for much valuable assistance. May the Boards of Guardians of the 
different Unions in England enter into this very important subject with 
tlie same zeal which the City of London Union and the Board of the 
East London have manifested. 

If this annual meeting were general, and the young servants advised, 
when out of place, to lodge at the Female Servants’ Home, instead of 
throwing themselves upon the parish, a great saving would eventually 
he made in the poor rates. They would cease t<5 feel themselves de¬ 
pendent on the parish; the awful loss of female character would be 
greatly diminished, and the scenes so often witnessed in police offices, 
of young women being brought up for insubordinate behaviour in the 
workhouse, would vanish. 

I have added a few cases, to show the value of Femal* Servants’ 
Homes in a parochial point of view, though the Christian will feel the 
value of the Homes rather for the sake of these young females. I 
venture to suggest that Unions in populous towns should have a. Home 
of this kind. The trifling expense is not worth a thought; the advan¬ 
tages are incalculable.” 

• * dr * m. 


Correspondence relating to an Application for Aid towards 
the Erection of a Bhitisii School at Sedbergu ; with 
Report thereon, by Seymour Tremenhkere, Esq., Her 
Majesty’s Inspector of Schools. 

Sedburgh, via Lancaster, November 22, 1842. 

My dear StR, 

I trust you will pardon the liberty I am taking in address¬ 
ing you, but hopo the subject of my letter will be deemed a 
sufficient apology. 

You are aware that a school-house was erected in our town 
about two or three years ago, towards which the Privy Council 
made the grant of 115/. I do not know on what conditions that 
grant was made, but, in addition to it, subscriptions were solicited 
and obtained from all parties in the town and neighbourhood, on 
the distinct understanding that whenever the place was opened as 
a day-school, it should be under a good master, on a superior 
system, and open to the children of all denominations, without 
any restriction. Had Mr. Lumb, our then resident curate, re¬ 
mained, there is no doubt these conditions had been adhered to; 
hut he left us some time ago, and in his place we have a vicar 
and curate of high church principles. This 'school was opened as 
a day-school for the first time on Monday, the 11th instant, and 
'hen under an arrangement altogether unexpected, judging from 
the original understanding. The master of the old day-school 
was removed to it with the distinct condition that lie should not 
admit any children but such as attended or would attend the 
church Sabbath-school, and to make up the deficiency which 
would hence he found in his salary a sum equivalent, as was sup- 
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posed was promised him. The children attending our dissenting 
schools on the Sunday were accordingly formally dismissed the 
previous Friday, and told the conditions on which they would, be 
again admitted". * 

In consequence of this, and as the majority of the scholars were 
so circumstanced, we have determined at a public meeting to 
commence forthwith a good day-school on the British system, 
open to all Jenoniiuations ; and I writo to endeavour to ascertain 
what prospec. there may be of our obtaining any aid from 
Government towards the erection of a suitable building, or 
whether or not their having already aided in the erection of a 
similar edifice in the town so lately would militate against then- 
helping us, if proper application should be made. 

I would, in doing this, respectfully submit to your considera¬ 
tion the fact that the object contemplated in the erection of the 
present room has not been secured. Two years have been al¬ 
lowed to elapse and no other day-school than the old one lias 
been opened ; and now that the school is established, it is placed 
under such regulations as prevent its effecting any general good, 
besides being no improvement on what we had before. 

\\ e submit that tile master is not competent to give the educa¬ 
tion wanted at the present time ; and that, had no more suitable 
man than this been anticipated in the establishment of this school, 
there had been no effort made to obtain its erection. There was 
already a school-room in the town sufficiently good for tlie kind 
oi school at work. For a church Sabbath school-room, dissenters 
would not have so readily contributed, and it was only in the hope 
of obtaining the means of a better education for their children 
that they catpe forward with their help. If then the Committee 
of Privy Council ako contemplated the establishment of a more 
efficient school, it would appear that both theirs and our designs 
are frustrated ; and this encourages us to hope that a favourable 
consideration will be given to our application. 

May I then beg the favour of a reply, staling what hope there 
may be of any help, and what course I am to pursue, as secretary 
to the Committee tbr establishing another school, to lay the matter 
before the Privy Council. 

I am exceedingly sorry to be so troublesome, but our position 
is such as to require immediate and proper efforts. 

There will be a meeting on Friday afternoon, and, could you 
favour me with some particulars to lay before it, I should esteem 
it as a great kindness, and it would afford us much help in form¬ 
ing our arrangements. 

Hoping you will pardon my long and disagreeable communi¬ 
cation. " I am, &c., 

(Signed) C. II. Bateman. 

J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, Esq. 

Sfc. fyc. 
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Committee of Council on Education, 

SlR, Council Office, Whitehall, November 26,' 1842. 

I have »,the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your letter 
daled 22nd instant, in which you apply for aid in the erection of 
a school-house at Sedbergh. 

On the presumption that no steps have yet been taken in the 
erection of the building, the enclosed form of memorial is herewith 
seiit, and I am to request that, you will have the goodness to pro¬ 
cure thereto a£ many signatures as possible of the promoters and 
subscribers to the school. 

The Committee of Council on Education require to be assured 
that there are sufficient grounds for expecting that the school will 
be efficiently conducted and permanently maintained ^ and their 
Lordships regard the number of signatures attached to the me¬ 
morial as affording an evidence of the extent and value of the 
support which the school is likely to receive. Upon the receipt 
of the memorial, duly signed and filled up, other papers and 
documents.will be forwarded to you for your future guidance in 
conducting the application. 

You will have the goodness to address your communications 
to the Secretary of the Committee of Council on Education, 
Council Office, Whitehall. 

1 have. See., * 

(Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttlewoutii. 
Rev. C. 11. Uatcman, 

\e. ffc. 


To the Right Honourable the Lords of the Committee of Council 

on Education 

■ \Yk, the undersigned inhabitants of the township of Sed- 
borgh, in the county of York, are the promoters of a design for 
the erection of a new sehool-house for the daily instruction of the 
children of the poor of the township of Sedbergh aforesaid. 

The school will be called the Sedbergh British Day School. 

It cannot, be erected without pecuniary assistance from your 
Lordships. 

And your memorialists therefore pray that your Lordships will 
make such a grant in this ease as to your Lordships may seem 
meet. 

(2G0 Signatures.) 


Sir, 103, Pall-mall, May 3, 18J3. 

Tun facts fyr their Lordships’ consideration relative to the 
application for aid towards the erection of a British school at 
Sedbergh, are the following:— 

For some time previous to 183'J, a small day-school was carried 
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on at Sedbergh by & master on hjs own account, without aid, ex¬ 
cept from a very trifling endowment., and without being connected 
by any express regulations with the Established Church. The 
school was therefore open to the children of parents belonging to 
all the religions denominations. 

In April, 1839, the then curate of Sedbergh applied on behalf 
of the inhabitants to the Lords of Her Majesty’s Treasury for as¬ 
sistance towards procuring a new building, for the double purpose 
of receiving the children attending the Church Sunday-school, and 
also for the better accommodation of the above-Wientioned day- 
school. 

The requisite local subscriptions having been obtained, a grant 
was made, and finally, after a delay arising partly from a change 
of incumbents, the new building was opened as a day-school in 
November, 1842. 

It opened, however, under regulations different from those pre¬ 
viously existing. Instead of remaining free from restrictions on 
religious grounds, it was placed strictly under the rules of the 
National Society. " 

On behalf of this alteration I find it urged by the present in¬ 
cumbent that he felt bound to a strict conformity with the rules 
of the National Society; tile school having, in July, 1839, been 
placed by tha* late curate in union with that society, and having 
received from it a liberal grant in aid of its building fund. 

On the other band, it is asserted that “ dissenters in the parish 
willingly contributed cither labour or money in aid of the funds 
for the new building, ‘ bn the express understanding that the 
school should be open to the children of all denominations, with¬ 
out restriction arising from religious sentiments.’” 

Whatever may be the misapprehension which has arisen in 
regard to the latter point,—and the period when it arose makes it 
at present less material,—or liowever small may have been the 
contributions of dissenters above alluded to,—amounting, I find, 
to not more than 21. in money,* and the value of about 5/. in 
labour, out of a total of above 200 1. subscribed; the main fact of 
this case remains undisputed, namely, that the day-school to 
which all classes were previously admitted, without religious dis¬ 
tinctions, is now conducted on a principle which excludes the 
children of many of the inhabitants. And hence the first ground 
of the present application to their Lordships for aid towards the 
erection of a school on the system of the British and Foreign 
School Society. 

The second point urged for the consideration of their Lordships 
by the promoters of the proposed new school is, that “ no good 
and efficient day-school has been established, suited to the wants 
of the poorer and middle classes ” in this town and neighbour- 

* An ofFer has been made to return this mm, in consequence of the misunder* 
standing legarding the objects for which it was subscribed. *> 
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hood; and that if, in assisting the school now built, their Lord- 
ships anticipated the improvement of the education of the district, 
sucn a result has not ensued. 

I find the facts to be, that the old master was continued until 
February last—to a date subsequent to the above representations; 
ihat the school was conducted from the latter end of February to 
the beginning of April by the present curate; and since that 
period by a master who has been recently instructed at the Central 
Hocicly’s Training School in London, and who$p services arc en¬ 
gaged until Christmas next. He will then be succeeded by a 
master now going through a course of preparation at the diocesan 
training establishment at York. I found books in use, and a 
mode of teaching pursued, well calculated to improve the mind 
and to ensure a sound progress in the elementary branches. A 
mild yet firm discipline seemed to be laying the foundation of 
habits of order and propriety, and therefore preparing the child 
to be more correct and obedient at-home. The present incum¬ 
bent and his assistant expressed an earnest desire to contribute 
by thoir constant superintendence and personal exertions to render 
the school as useful as possible to all who attend it, and to give 
the benefit of their direction and assistance to the more advanced 
boys in any mailer of instruction calculated to be useful to them 
in their future occupations in life. The comparative wealth of 
the supporters of this school would probably enable them to add 
to the books and apparatus as occasion might require; and they 
contemplate endeavouring to annex to their building the very 
desirable addition of a portion of ground in which the best kind 
of garden cultivation might be learnt and practised by the 
children during their hours of recreation. The girls’ school en¬ 
joyed the advantage of the daily superintendence of ladies re¬ 
siding in the neighbourhood, who also assist the mistress in the 
details of instruction. The elder girls also receive some of their 
lessons from the master, with the boys. Under these circum¬ 
stances, therefore, 1? would appear that the school at Sedbergh, 
already aided by their Lordships, is at present, and has a fair 
prospect, of continuing, efficient. 

Tin: third point on which their Lordships required to be in¬ 
formed, in the event of the first ground of application being sub¬ 
stantiated, was, whether the members of the dissenting communities 
at and near Sedbergh are sufficiently numerous to be entitled to 
a separate school, and to afi'ord a reasonable anticipation of being 
able permanently to support one in a state of efficiency ? 

l lic population of the town and township of Sedbergh was, 
according to the recent census, 2,’2f)8. Of these, a considerable 
number belong to the, two denominations of Wesloyuns and Inde¬ 
pendents. There is also a small congregation of the Society of 
1* riends. The Wesleyan chapel lias been used since January last 
;is a temporary school-room, and has been attended by between 
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50 and 100 children. The numbers vary with the time of year. 
At the period of my visit 45 only were present; but the exertions 
of the supporters of the school would probably cause the higher 
number to be sustained if the school were held in a more conve¬ 
nient building. The master was trained at the central school of 
the British and Foreign Society, and used the Society’s books, 
&c.; but the order and arrangements were necessarily incom¬ 
plete. The Committee declare themselves responsible for pro¬ 
viding a salary of. 60/. for the master, and 20/. fyr the mistress, 
if obtained. They state, in a circular issued November, 1842, 
that “ Every exertion is being made by the people interested, in 
the township, but as they are generally without wealth, the Com¬ 
mittee are compelled to look elsewhere for aid.” They have re¬ 
ceived assistance from the neighbouring town of Kendal. A de¬ 
ficiency, however, in their funds still exists, to which they invite 
their Lordships’ favourable consideration, engaging on behalf of 
themselves and their supporters, “ to spare no pains to render the 
proposed school efficient, and deserving of public support.” 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) Seymour Tremenheere. 
J, P. Kay Shnttleworth, Esq., 

£e. $c. (pc. 


Committee of Council on Education, 

Rev. Sir, Council Office, Whitehall, May 9, 1843. 

The Committee ofiCouncil being desirous to ascertain the 
exact circumstances under which the application for aid to the 
Sedbergh British School was made, directed their inspector, Mr. 
Seymour Tremenheere, to make a special inquiry, and for that 
purpose to visit Sedbergh. 

The results of Mr. Tremenheere’s inquiry convince their Lord- 
ships that, if the zeal and energy which have been displayed in the 
collection of means for the erection of the newJBritish School con¬ 
tinue to operate, that school will become efficient, and that two 
schools may find sufficient work to be done among the popula¬ 
tion of the neighbourhood. 

The amount and the conditions of their Lordships’ grant will, 
therefore, be announced to you in a few days. 

I have, &e., 

- (Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttleworth. 

Rev. C. H. Bateman, 
frc. &>■<;. 

t f * 

Committee of Council on Education, 

Rev. Sir, Council Offictf, Whitehall, May 13, 1843. 

With reference to the application for a grant in aid of 
the erection of a British school-Housc at Sedbergh, the Lords of 
the Committee of Council on Education have directed me to 
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transmit to you the enclosed copy of a certificate, which contains 
the conditions upon which their Lordships will appropriate the 
sum intrusted to their superintendence for the present year. 

I am further directed to state to you that, adverting to the 
number'bf scholars for whom accommodation will be provided in 
the proposed school, their Lordships will be prepared to direct the 
appropriation of 125/. for the British School at Sedbergh, upon 
receiving from the promoters of the said school a communication 
that they will accept the conditions contained in the enclosed cer¬ 
tificate, and up<«n the understanding that the school be completed 
according to the plan and estimates, by further subscription, which 
their Lordships trust may be raised by additional exertions. 

Their Lordships desire to receive an answer to this proposal 
within fourteen days from this date, as, in case it should not be 
accepted, their Lordships are anxious to make a proposal upon 
the same conditions to other parties, who have made similar ap¬ 
plications. 

My Lords request that the certificate may be retained and 
signed when,all the conditions set forth in its several clauses have 
been fulfilled. 

If this offer should be accepted, their Lordships will give the 
necessary directions that the sum offered shall be set apart for the 
school; and that the Paymaster of Civil Services shall pay the 
amount upon the conditions being fulfilled, and upon the certifi¬ 
cate being properly signed and presented to their Lordships; pro¬ 
vided it be presented within one year and a half from the date of 
this letter, after which period the grant will be deemed to have 
lapsed, if the certificate be not previously signed and presented. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttleworth. 

Rev. C. H. Bateman, 


Sedburgh, vi& Lancaster, May 19, 1843. 

Dear and Respected Sir, 

I have to acknowledge, in behalf of the Committee of the 
Sedbergh British School, the receipt of your letter dated May 13, 
informing them of the grant of 125/. from their Lordships the 
Committee of Council on education towards the erection of their 
school-house. Will you have the goodness to present to them our 
sincerest thanks for their kindness and liberal assistance, and state 
that we accept their favours on the conditions they express, the 
school being at all times open to the inspection of such persons as 
Her Majesty may see fit t$> appoint, and the building being com¬ 
pleted according to the plans and specifications already laid be¬ 
fore their Lordships. 

Their grant still leaves a deficiency in the required funds, but 

2 T 
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extra efforts are being made to raise the necessary sum by volun¬ 
tary contributions. 

We will observe your directions respecting the certificate, and 
forward it to you on the completion of the building. 

With feelings of the sincerest respect and gratitude, 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) C. H. Bateman. 

J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, Esq., 

Sjv. $-e. 8j-c. 


Correspondence relating to an Application for Aid to¬ 
wards the erection of a British School at Wrexham ; with 
Report theron, by Seymour Tremenheere, Esq., Her Majesty’s 
Inspector of Schools. 

SlR, Wrexham, November 22, 1842. 

I have been desired by the Committee of the Wrexham 
British Schools, to apply to the Committee of Council on Educa¬ 
tion for a pecuniary grant for the erection of two schools, as re¬ 
ferred to on the enclosed card, and shall be much obliged by being 
furnished with any forms to fill up necessary to make a formal 
application. 

I will now merely state, the intended school-rooms will be built 
upon freehold ground, conveyed in perpetuity to trustees, for the 
purpose of educating children upon the British and Foreign sys¬ 
tem. Among the trustees will be found three or four of the 
neighbouring magistrates. 

We have had a school upon the British system (which num¬ 
bers about 200 boys,) for upwards of six years, kept in the town- 
hall, for which wc have paid a rent of 20 1. per annum. The hall 
is now w anted by the county magistrates. We shall be most 
happy to comply with the requirements of the Committee of 
Council on Education upon every subject, and to give any further 
information in my power. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) G. Lewis, Surgeon. 


Committee of Council on Education, 

SlR, Council Office, Whitehall, November 26, 1842. 

I beg* to acknowledge the receipt of your letter dated 22nd 
November. 

The Committee of Council have already made one grant to¬ 
wards a British School in Wrexham, afid before I transmit to you 
the usual forms, enabling you to submit to their Lordships the 
steps you intend to take for the erection of a second British School, 
I am desirous, to be furnished with such facts as appear to you 
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to render a second British School in Wrexham necessary or de¬ 
sirable, in order that I may receive the instructions of the Lord 
President on a review of these facts. 

In showing the necessity of another British School, you would 
do well to note the following particulars:— 

1. The population of Wrexham. 

2. The number of schools, under the following heads,— 

A. National. 

B. British. 

C. Endowed schools. 

D. Schools supported by private individuals. 

E. Dame schools. 

F. Any other classes of schools, and the number of chil¬ 

dren which each class of schools will accommodate. 

3. The number of dissenting places of worship, and the number 
of dissenters resident in the town. 


4. Any special circumstances which render the erection of the 
proposed school desirable. 

You will further oblige me by stating under what circum¬ 
stances the British School was held in the town-hall, whether by 
permission, in consideration of a rent, or because the property be¬ 
longed in part to the trustees or promoters of the school. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttleworth. 

G. Lewis, Esq., 

&c. 8fc. 


Statements submitted to the consideration of the Lords of the Committee 
of Council on Education, relative to the claims of the town of Wrex¬ 
ham for pecuniary assistance towards erecting new School Rooms for 
educating 300 Boys and 300 Girls, to form a Normal School for train¬ 
ing young men and women as teachers for North Wales and the adja¬ 
cent parts on the British System of Education. 

The town of Wrexham is situated at one corner of the parish, 
and is the centre of a district containing the several parishes 
of Marchwiel, Gressford, and Rhuabon, as well as the parish of 
Wrexham, containing altogether a population of upwards of 
28,321. 

There is no other British school within the said parishes of 
Marchwiel, Gressford, Rhuabon, and Wrexham, except one for 
boys at the town-hall, Wrexham, established 1836. 

There is one endowed school, containing about 60 boys, attached 
to the Presbyterian chapel, under the sole control of the minister, 
who has occasionally employed a British master; but it is not 
supported by public subscriptions, nor under the direction or 
control of a committee, and the boys are conjoined and required 
by the will of the founder to learn the Assembly’s Catechism, 
which is quite at variance with the fundamental principles of the 
British system. 


2 t 2 
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1. The population of the parish of Wrexham is 12,720 ; of the 
town upwards of 5,894. 

2. Number of schools in the parish of Wrexham:— 

A. One National School for boys and girls at Bersham, 

about a mile and a half from the town, containing about 
70, principally girls. The school-room is 42 feet by 
21, and has just been opened. The teacher a female. 
One National School for boys at Brvmbo, three miles 
from the town, containing 18. One National School for 
girls at the same place, containing 80. r 

B. One British School in the town-hall, containing 170 boys. 

C. One endowed school in the town, upon the National 

system, for boys; capable of holding 288 boys, at six 
feet, square for each boy, but averaging only about 
150 in regular attendance, according to the most accu¬ 
rate information which has been obtained; between 40 
and 50 of whom are denominated quarter boys, paying 
from 7s. 6 d. to 15s. each per quarter for a superior 
kind of education than the rest, being tradesmen’s and 
farmers’ sons. One endowed school in the town for 
girls, upon the National system, containing between 
60 and 70. One endowed school, about a mile from 
town, for boarding and educating 12 poor girls. One 
endowed school, attached to the Presbyterian chapel in 
this town, containing about 60 boys, but capable of 
containing upwards of 200. 

D. One about two miles from town, supported by Mr. Mere¬ 

dith, containing 30 girls. 

E. Several small dame-schools in the town and parish, the 

exact number unknown, uncertain, unaseertainable, and 
ephemeral; continually breaking up and merging either 
into the National or British schools. 

F. Wesleyan School, containing 80 boys and girls ( prin¬ 

cipally girls ) mostly under six years of age. The 
teacher of this school is an elderly man, appointed to 
the situation because unable to earn more than 8 j. or 
9 j. a-week by his trade. One infant-school, containing 
80 children. 

3. Number of dissenting places of worship in the town and 
parish of Wrexham:— 

In the town.—Nine. 

In the country.—Very numerous. 

Number of dissenters resident in the town, as ascertained 
during the course of last summer for another purpose, 
1,510, exclusive of the Roman Catholics, who vary 
from 100 to 200. 

The majority of the rural population of the parish are sup¬ 
posed to attend some dissenting place of worship or other. 
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4. Special circumstances which render the erection of the 
proposed schools desirable:— 

The absolute necessity of a room being provided to receive 
the boys now in the town-hall school, who will other¬ 
wise inevitably be without the means of education at 
Midsummer next, when the Committee are under an 
engagement to give up possession of the Town-hall, and 
the very great and general demand there is in the town 
and neighbourhood for a girls’ school upou the same 
system, as the instruction imparted in other schools is of 
a character which large classes of the population cannot 
allow their children to receive without violating the 
dictates of conscience. # 

The room in the Town-hall is hired from the lessee of the 
Crown at a rent of 20/. per annum, for which I have 
become personally responsible, upon condition that the 
Committee will pay the master’s salary. 

Each qf the above-named schools contains a large number of 
children under six years of age, except that in the Town- 
hall, which admits none under that age. Those in the 
endowed school for boarding and educating 12 poor 
girls are also above that age. 

The population of the parish of Rhuabon is 11,286, of which 
number not above 200 attend the Established Church. 
The dissenting chapels are very numerous in the 
parish. 

The population of the parish of Marchwiel is 466, and con- 
s tains very few dissenters. 

The population of the parish of Gressford was, in 1831, 
3,849; for the year 1841 I have not been able to ascer¬ 
tain : it contains several dissenters, but not in the same 
proportion as Wrexham and Rhuabon, where they form 
the great majority. 

The benefit to be conferred upon North Wales by the 
establishment of a normal school at Wrexham is another 
special circumstance which makes the erection of the 
proposed new schools desirable. 

(Signed) G. Lewis. 

Wrexham, March 6, 1843. 


Sir, 105, Pall Mall, April, 1843. 

. A grant having been made by the Committee of Council 
m year 1841 towards the erection of a British school in 
Wrexham, capable of containing, according to the usual measure¬ 
ment, 340 children, I was directed in the early part of this month 
to proceed to inquire into the grounds on which a recent appli¬ 
cation for aid towards another British school in the same town 
had been submitted to their Lordships’ consideration. 
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The promoters of the proposed new building design it to serve 
the purpose of a “ Normal British School,” for educating and 
training male and female teachers “ for North Wales and the 
adjacent districts,” as well as “ for the education of 300 boys and 
300 girls.” They have, since 1836, been instrumental in main¬ 
taining a school on the British system, hitherto held in the Town- 
hall, and attended, according to the register of the past year, by 
about 170 boys. This school they propose to transfer to the in¬ 
tended new building; and they support their<application for 
assistance from the public grant by various reasons, which appear 
to range themselves under the two following heads :— 

1. “The absolute necessity of a room being provided to receive 
the boys now in the Town-hall school, who will otherwise inevi¬ 
tably be without the means of education at Midsummer next, 
when the Committee are under an engagement to give up possession 
of the Town-hall.”— Memorial , dated Wrexham, March 6, 1843. 

2. The educational necessities of the town and neighbourhood, 
which are stated to require a building on the scal$ suggested, 
especially with a view to the formation of an efficient girls’ school. 

With regard to the first point, I find that it is stated in terms 
stronger than are borne out by the facts of the case. It appears 
that, in the year 1836, the use of the Town-hall (or Old Shire- 
hall) was granted to the school committee, for the purposes of a 
school-room, for a period of 20 years, at an annual rent. It has 
been intimated to the committee by the county magistrates that it 
would be convenient to them to be able to resume possession of 
this building, provided any other suitable accommodation could 
be obtained for the school. It is, doubtless, the desire of the 
committee to place themselves in a position to be able to meet 
the wishes of the magistrates, by procuring some other locality, to 
which the school might be transferred. Until, however, they can 
succeed in that object, I do not find that any obligation rests 
upon them to abandon the present building. Fourteen years of 
their present term in it are still unexpired; and I have been 
unable to ascertain that any pressing necessity exists, either by an 
undertaking on their part or otherwise, that they should subject 
their school to the disadvantage of an interruption at Midsummer 
next, or at any time before their future plans are fully matured. 

In support of the second point, many circumstances are urged. 
It is alleged, in the first place, that no other British School exists 
in the town in which the dissenting part of the community have 
confidence. The reason given for the allegation is, that the 
British School already built by their Lordships’ aid is attached to 
a particular congregation, and is under that congregation’s exclu¬ 
sive management; also, that particular religious doctrines are 
taught there, and books used, which are not sanctioned by the 
British and Foreign School Society. 

On examination, I find the facts to be, that, by the will of the 
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charitable founder of the endowment now attached to this school, 
25 poor boys attending it are required to learn “ The Assembly’s 
Catechism.” This rule, however, has, since the date of the receipt 
of aid from the public grant (November, 1841), been satisfied by 
confining the teaching of the Assembly’s Catechism to the Sunday- 
school, arid to those boys only who, being on the foundation, 
attend the chapel on that day. I am informed by the minister 
of the chapel that no catechism has been taught in the day-school 
since it was rebuilt by their Lordships’ assistance, nor any other 
books of Scripture extracts used except those of the Parent Society. 
This school, however, is undoubtedly at present under the exclu¬ 
sive direction of the minister of the chapel and his congregation.* 
The members of other congregations in the town have therefore 
no other means of satisfying themselves that the principles of the 
British system are fairly adhered to than the declaration to that 
effect of the minister superintending the school, and the evidence 
of the annual examinations, the first of which was held, after 
public notice, in the course of last year. But the minister has 
requested *me to assure their Lordships that this school having 
been certified to their Lordships, both by himself and by the 
Parent Society, to be a British school, he has, since the receipt of 
the grant, conformed strictly to the principles involved in that 
declaration. He states that it has been open to, and attended by, 
the children of all denominations without any restriction. And as 
the school-rooms will contain 270 children more than at present 
frequent them,f he expresses now (as he states he has expressed 
before) his perfect willingness to concur in any plan that may be 
thought advisable, for the management of the school by a com¬ 
mittee ‘of members of the different dissenting bodies, in order that 
the full benefit may be derived from the abundant accommodation 
which has been already provided in this building by the aid of the 
public grant. 

But it is urged that a new building is required “ especially 
with a view to the formation of an efficient girls’ school.” Should 
their Lordships deem the explanation and offer adverted to in the 
last paragraph satisfactory, as affording a guarantee that the 
school will continue to be conducted on the principles of the 
British and Foreign School Society, it would not appear that any 
obstacle exists to tne formation of the girls’ school in the building 
now existing. It is capable of being so divided as to accommo¬ 
date a school of 100 girls, leaving room at the same time for 170 
more boys than at present are in attendance. It is well lighted, 
and admits easily of complete ventilation. 

* T* 18 ' 1 Lord * hi P 8 are probably aware that this is one of those cases, the corre¬ 
spondence relating to which commenced when the annual education giant was 
administered by the Lords of the Treasury, and, consequently, before the regula- 
10 ns were laid down by the late Government declining uid to schools to be built 
11 + mi? 1 a ” ne * ed tu dissenting places of worship. 

T dimensions are 55 feet 4 inches X 37 feet; capable, therefore, of accom¬ 
modating 340 children. Average attendance, April, 1843,-70. 
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It is asserted, however, that the proposed new building should 
bo on a scale to accommodate not less than 300 boys and 300 
girls; and the educational wants of the town and neighbourhood 
are adduced as justifying this application for assistance to the full 
extent mentioned. The facts that I have been able to gather do 
not sustain this position. First, with regard to the town, the 
memorial of the applicants states that “ the number of Protestant 
dissenters resident in the town, as ascertained during the course of 
last summer,” was 1510. Some of these will of course belong to 
a grade higher than that which supplies children r 'to the kind of 
schools in question; but, taking the full allowance of a fifth of the 
whole number, there would be 300 children of dissenters in the 
town of an age to attend these schools. The actual number of 
“town boys” at the two British schools, and at the Wesleyan 
(excluding the infant school, though containing many above five 
years old, some of whom are dissenters’ children), exceeds 200.* 
Some of the remainder attend the schools of the Established 
Church. It woidd follow, therefore, from this estimate, that the 
children of dissenters living - in Wrexham who at present do not 
attend some day-school are considerably less than 100; and it has 
been seen that there is accommodation in the British school 
already aided by the public grant for 270 children above the 
number at present frequenting it. The objection regarding the 
management of this school has been already disposed of. The 
application, therefore, must rest chiefly on the necessity of pro¬ 
viding better and more extensive means of education for the 
children of dissenters residing in the surrounding district than aro 
at present within their reach. 

The district referred to by the memorialists comprises the 
parishes of Wrexham, Gressford, Marchwiel, and Rhuabon, con¬ 
taining a population, according to the last returns, of 28,694. 
In Gressford (population 3928) and Marchwiel (population 553) 
there are but few dissenters; in the other two parishes they are 
very numerous. In the distant parts of the parish of Wrexham 
(population 12,921) they are collected chiefly round the mining 
centres of Brymbo and Minera, upon the hills from three to four 
miles from the town. In the parish of Rhuabon (population 
11,292) there is, at a similar distance from Wrexham, the 
mining district of Rhos Llanerchrugog, comprising a population 
of about 3500. This is the only part of the parish of Rhuabon 
likely to furnish any considerable number of children to a British 
school at Wrexham; accordingly, from these mining districts 
there are at present in the Wrexham Town-hall school (the sub¬ 
ject of the present inquiry) 76 children, namely:— 

From Brymbo and neighbourhood .... 24 

Minera and neighbourhood .... 16 

Rhos Llanerchrugog and neighbourhood . 86 

— 76 


* Of these 83 ate at the Town-hall tchool. 
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From other parts of the adjoining district— 


Bcrsham (1£ mile) ....... 9 

Marchwiel (2 miles). 3 

Overton (6 miles) ........ 1 

— 13 

From the town of Wrexham ...... 83 


Total . . . 172 

This school Jias been in successful operation since 1836. It has 
ncen under the present trained master nearly four years. The 
Duilding in which it is held is spacious, and could accommodate 
many more than the present numbers.’" It would appear rea¬ 
sonable, therefore, to infer from these circumstances, and from a 
reference to the numbers on the school register for the^ last year, 
that the attendance of children from the surrounding country as 
given above is that which might be calculated upon for the future. 
But up to this time there has been no day-school in the third 
district, and in the first and second only three small ones. All 
three districts, however, are now on the eve of being supplied with 
the means of education on a competent scale ana liberal basis. 
The sum of 800/. (part of the accumulated proceeds of an endow¬ 
ment of 220/. per annum) has been appropriated by the Lord 
Chancellor to the erection of schools at Brymbo and Minera, each 
to contain 200 boys and 150 girls. The endowment will afford 
salaries of 701. for the master, and 35/. for the mistresses, with a 
house for each. The vicar of Wrexham, who is the trustee, states 
that he anticipates commencing very soon to carry this plan into 
effect, and that no exertions will be spared to enable him, in con¬ 
junction with the wealthy and influential residents in the parish, 
to make these schools efficient for the education and improvement 
of the population for which they are designed. He states, 
regarding the regulations as to the Church catechism, that those 
children whose parents object will not bo required to learn it, 
and that attendance on Sunday will not be made a condition of 
admittance on the week days. These schools will be entirely free, 
except to the children of farmers and others who may be well able 
and willing to pay for instruction, especially when carried beyond 
the usual elementary subjects.f It may be inferred also, from 
the careful manner in which the national school in the town is 
conducted, that these new district schools will be very efficient. 
As they will be in the midst of the population and will be free 
from restrictions on the ground of religious differences, they will 

* “ It is fitted up with every accommodation for between 300 and 400 boys,"-— 
Memorial of 1839, uddretted to the Treatury. 

t In the Wrexham National School the very deairable arrangement subsists of 
admitting the children of a higher grade at an extra payment. Out of 180 children 
there are 25, the ions of farmers and tradesmen, paying from 3«. 6 d. to 10». per 
quarter. 
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probably be much resorted to. The same remarks apply to the 
district of Rhos Llanerchrugog, where a school is about to be 
erected on the same footing as those last mentioned. These cir¬ 
cumstances, therefore, together with those previously enumerated, 
their Lordships will probably think material in determining 
whether it is at present necessary to grant aid from the public 
funds towards the erection of another British school at Wrexham. 

One ground of application remains to be noticed very briefly. 
The printed circular distributed by the promoters of the school, 
bearing date January, 1843, is headed “ Wrciham Normal 
British Schools, for educating and training male and female 
teachers, and for the education of 300 boys and 300 girls.” It 
states that “a variety of circumstances make it necessary that 
more commodious premises should be procured, particularly the 
very great demand for a girls’ school upon the same system, and 
for well-trained male and female teachers for North Wales and 
the adjacent parts.” And they call upon the public “ to enable 
them to supply the increasing demand for British teachers in 
North Wales,” &c. The laudable exertions of the supporters of this 
school have succeeded in so far securing for it public confidence, 
that several schoolmasters have from time to time come from a 
distance to learn the system here pursued; and I was assured 
that numerous applications had been made by persons wishing to 
reside for some months in the town in pursuit of the same object. 
I' apprehend, however, that their Lordships will not be disposed to 
recognize any individual school, however successful, as a training 
establishment, unless at the suggestion and with the express con¬ 
currence of the parent society, by which a guarantee might be 
afforded that local efforts would receive such support and direc¬ 
tion as would enable them to fulfil adequately the important and 
difficult duties involved in the task of preparing masters for the 
charge of elementary schools. 

The educational wants of the neighbourhood are appealed to 
by the applicants in the statement forwarded to their Lordships; 
and, notwithstanding what has been already done, and w'hat is 
now contemplated, to meet those wants, it would seem that much 
active co-operation, founded on a clear view of the circumstances 
of the population, will still be required, before the labouring classes 
of this district can be said to be in full possession of such means of 
improvement as may be afforded by a suitable education. 

The district in question is part of the rich undulating agricul¬ 
tural country between the plain of Chester and the Welsh hills. 
On the crests of these, the mining populations above referred to 
are located. The old entrenchment, called “ Offa’s Dyke,” runs 
along the foot of these hills. At the end of the eighth ceutury it 
secured the Saxon frontier in this direction ; and it continues to 
mark almost as distinctly to this day the line of separation be¬ 
tween the two languages. 
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The Welsh inhabitants of these hill-sides are described in a 
recent Report to the Commissioners on the Employment of 
Children* as having been only a few years ago a dissipated and 
almost a lawless class, the children following the example of their 
parents, left without adequate pastoral care, and under few re¬ 
straints, religious or moral. 

The dissenting chapels and the Sunday-schools are referred to 
by Mr. Jones as the chief instruments by which a change for the 
better, as far as it has gone, has been wrought. But although 
the restraints of religious feeling and principle have happily as¬ 
sumed a hold, much yet remains to be done. Drunkenness, 
improvidence, sensuality, ignorance, still greatly obstruct the 
progress of amelioration, and often throw them back into vice 
and suffering. In many respects their habits are totally unre¬ 
formed. The entire neglect of external cleanliness, ventilation, 
drainage, the smallness and crowded state of their cottages, are 
still the frequent sources of discomfort and loss of health. An 
uninformed and unpliant mind binds down the miner and collier 
to his acCustomed employment for life. If it fails, he has no 
other resource. Mr. Jones states (s. 47) that, during his visit to 
Rhuabon (May, 1841), one of the mining companies discharged 
many hundred children and adults; nevertheless, few of them 
entertained thoughts of endeavouring to gain a livelihood by other 
means than their usual work; also, that though the hay-harvest 
was going on, few sought employment from the farmers, notwith¬ 
standing that their dwellings overlook and adjoin a tract of richly 
cultivated country. Of the females, it is stated that, few have 
been at day-school, and very few can read; that they are not 
“ wholly without ” the simple acquirements necessary for the 
proper discharge of the useful domestic duties; and that in morals 
they are “ not inferior ” to those of other females of the working 
classes. The boys in the Rhuabon district, where the seams are 
thin, commence work as early as seven years old ; nine and ten, 
however, are the more usual ages. They are anxious to go below 
and begin to work; and their parents, lured by the wages, are 
never backward in sending them. It is observed, nevertheless, 
that a spirit of improvement is growing up among them, “and a 
great desire to learn to read.” This would seem to invite and 
encourage the establishment of effectual means of education, im¬ 
mediately accessible to them, at their own doors. It is obvious 
that the younger boys (for whom, in consequence of the early age 
at which they go to work, it is especially necessary to provide) 
and the females, are generally unable to attend regularly at a 
distant school. The mining communities on these hill sides, with 
the neighbouring agricultural population, are sufficiently numerous 
to supply children to schools on the spot large enough to support 


* By H. Herbert Jones, Esq., p. 370, ss. 39, 40, Sec 
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good masters. It is important that these masters should be ac¬ 
quainted with the Welsh language. It is here a common, and 
sometimes the leading, object of a parent in sending his child to 
school, that he should learn English. Were it not too often taken 
for granted that the children soon “pick it up” from each other, 
it would seem too clear to be insisted upon that unless a master 
has the command of both languages he can carry on no branch of 
instruction with a certainty that he is making any impression on 
the understanding or the heart. But the residence of an able and 
enlightened schoolmaster would be likely to produce a further 
effect by the influence he would also bring to bear on the adult 
population. Where any lingering prejudice remains against the 
spread of the English language, he would aid in dispelling a 
notion so detrimental to the real interests of the people: lie would 
in many ways smooth the path of material and moral improve¬ 
ment. It has been seen that, although most of the grosser ex¬ 
cesses and many of the more grave favdts of character of this 
population have of late been checked by the dissemination of 
religious principles, their habits and conduct are, nevertheless, in 
many of the ordinary matters of life still susceptible of great amend¬ 
ment. The example of the superior habits, manners, and behaviour 
of an enlightened schoolmaster, resident among them, would be 
felt, and his advice resorted to, in many circumstances, in which 
the uneducated are apt to go astray for want of that common 
prudence, which is seldom found in conjunction with an unculti¬ 
vated mind. 

The schools about to be established in these mining districts, 
under the parochial clergymen, but on the same liberal footing 
that causes numerous dissenters’ children to be sent, to the existing 
schools, hold out the prospect of introducing among them these 
beneficial influences; especially as, in addition to the endowments 
belonging to two out of the three localities, there appears to be a 
reasonable anticipation that the schools will receive such pecuniary 
support as will enable them to be fully supplied with all the ordi¬ 
nary means of efficiency. 

In the agricultural portion of the district the education of the 
lower orders has been, until of late, most imperfectly provided for 
here as elsewhere. In a communication, dated August 14, 1841, 
the vicar of Wrexham informs their Lordships that the school on 
behalf of which he was petitioning was the only school for boys in 
the parish, in connexion with the Established Church, in a popu¬ 
lation of 12,000. In 1836 the ^Town-hall school was added to 
those.then existing for the children of the dissenting denominations. 
In Rhuabon parish, with a population of upwards of 11,000, there 
are in daily attendance at the three* church schools only 270 


* The numbfer of public-houses (April, 1843) is stated to be 68, besides many 
beer-houses. 
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children. There are no day schools connected with, dissent.* 
The curate states that about 100 of the above children belong to 
Church of England parents; and that many more who attend the 
church are sent to superior schools at a distance. The instruc¬ 
tion in the Rhuabon schools has hitherto been entirely confined to 
religious subjects; but it is understood that a wider scope is about 
to be given to it, and, in particular, that the proposed new school at 
the mining hamlet of Rhos Llanerchrugog, above adverted to, 
will be designed to meet in every respect the wants of the popula¬ 
tion, and to diffuse among them the civilizing influences of a 
comprehensive and useful education.^ 

The means and materials of an education of this kind are pos¬ 
sessed to a very fair extent by the three leading schools for the 
working classes at Wrexham. Others which l visited iif the town 
and neighbourhood were chiefly, from the want of funds, in many 
respects deficient. In one, the salary being too low to secure the 
services of a trained mistress, the business of the school was 
superintended and a portion of the instruction daily conducted by 
two ladies Resident in the neighbourhood. It would be difficult 
to over-estimate the value of judicious superintendence of tliis 
kind, in raising the entire character of the school, in supporting 
the authority of the mistress, improving the manners and habits 
of the children, and pointing out to nninstructed or neglectful pa¬ 
rents the consequences of false indulgence, and of the many other 
acts of imprudence and mismanagement into which they are too 
apt to fall. Where no superior influence of this kind is’ brought 
to the aid of an imperfectly qualified master or mistress, there 
may be some little elementary instruction, but there can be 
scarcely any education. It must be remembered that the children 
now growing up in these rural districts are the offspring of parents 
for whom, in accordance with opinions now happily less prevalent, 
either none or the most scanty means of moral and intellectual 
improvement were provided in schools. And it must also not be 


* The efforta, however, of the various dissenting denominations in erecting chapels 
have been great in this parish. The cost of those built by them within the last 45 
years is stated to amount to the sum of 8,432/. 

t The following table of the progress of this population since 1801, extracted 
from the public returns, will show, in connexion with the last paragraph, how long 
the necessity of enlargiug the means of education has existed, and how indispensable 
are the present efforts in its behalf:— 


ParUhet. 
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Oreuford , • , , . 
Murchwiel # . , . 
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• 9 Minera . 
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480 
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839 

7,262 
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832 
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7,821 

4,849 

499 

8,353 

1,116 

502 

1,240 

8,663 

3,928 

553 

11,292 

1,217 

628 

1,716 

9,360 

r -12,921 
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forgotten that those parents have grown to maturity under a state 
of society very different from that which was marked by the 
simpler habits, calmer minds, and more healthy social ties and 
affections of the generation that preceded them. The magnitude 
of the temptations, and the many difficulties, which the high state 
of modern civilization has brought with it, (especially to those 
among the lower orders who remain in the former state of igno¬ 
rance,) make it obviously the more necessary that, if education be 
forwarded at all, (and it seems now to bo more commonly recog¬ 
nized as a national want,) it should be of such a ki.id as will, in 
reality, afford a prospect of aiding to accomplish what it un¬ 
dertakes, the physical and moral improvement of the population. 

I. have, &c., 

(Signed) Seymour Tremkniieeke. 


Committee of Council on Education, 

SlR, Council Office, Whitehall, May 31, 1843. 

Thf. Lord President lias under his consideration the cor¬ 
respondence relating to your application for a grant for the 
erection of another British School in the town of Wrexham, and 
the report of Mr. Tremenheere, consequent on his visit of inquiry. 

From these documents it appears that your committee have the 
power to retain possession of the Town-hall, which they now oc¬ 
cupy as a school, and which they hold by a lease, 14 years of 
wnich are unexpired: that the managers of the other British School 
are willing to make it as generally useful as possible, by placing 
it under the superintendence of a committee, representing all clasess 
who are interested in the existence of a British School; and that 
this school, under such management, is likely to supply an efficient 
education to a considerable number of children not now instructed 
therein. 

His Lordship cannot, therefore, encourage you to abandon 
your lease of the Town-hall, and to incur the expense of erecting 
a new school, until, by concurrent exertions, the British School 
which has already received aid from the Parliamentary grant, is 
placed under a committee so selected as to give the inhabitants 
confidence in its being managed in strict conformity with the prin¬ 
ciples of the British and Foreign School Society. 

Until this arrangement has been effected, the attendance on 
that school will not be equal to its capacity, and its utility will not 
therefore be fully developed. , 

Under these circumstances his Lordship cannot recommend the 
Committee of Council to grant you aid. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttleworth. 
George Lewis, Esq., Wrexham. 
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repoet on the schools within the presbyteries 

OF TONGUE AND TAIN. 

By JOHN GIBSON, E*e., 

Her'Mycttj/’* htpector of School* for Scotland. 
g * 17th September, 1842. 

I have now the honour to transmit my Report on the Schools 
within the Presbyteries of Tongue and Tain. 

In the former of these presbyteries there are five parishes, the 
aggregate population of which is 7015. I examined all the schools 
which were in operation at the time of my visit; there are five 
Parochial schools, three General Assembly schools, and one Adven¬ 
ture school: in all, nine schools. 

In the presbytery of Tain there are nine parishes* the total 
population of which is 13,962. With the exception of the Royal 
Academy, Tain, the examination of which had taken place before 
my arrival, and one or two female schools in the same town, I 
inspected all the schools existing within the bounds. There are 
nine parocjiial schools, four General Assembly’s schools, three 
schools connected with the Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge, four Adventure schools, and one Subscription school. 

It may be proper to premise that I have refrained from slating 
in the following Report my views as to the importance of in¬ 
troducing into all our schools Mr. Stow’s training system, and 
from expressing my opinion regarding the manner in which the 
religious instruction might be most efficiently conducted. On 
these subjects I have spoken at considerable length in a former 
Report. The defects which I pointed out as characterizing 
the methods of conducting the religious instruction, which were 
prevalent in the schools within the bounds of the presbyteries 
of Aberdeen and Fordyce, were not less general and perceptible 
in those in the presbyteries of Tongue and Tain. I have also 
refrained from entering into detail regarding the best modes of 
classification and organization, or the manner in which particular 
branches should be taught; these were previously noticed at some 
length. I have considered it more expedient to direct my 
attention on this occasion to several circumstances greatly affect¬ 
ing the comfort and diminishing the already too scanty means of 
our schoolmasters. 

I allude specially to the nature and extent of the school 
accommodations, the insufficient supply of school apparatus, the 
want of punctuality and regularity of attendance, and the non¬ 
payment of a great proportion of the school fees. To these 
subjects the greater portion of this Report is dedicated : the 
remainder is occupied with an attempt to deliueate the respective 
merits of the various classes of teachers, to point out the most 
obvious and generally existing defects in the schools, and to sug¬ 
gest various methods in which these might be remedied, and other 
modifications and improvements introduced. 
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I .—School Buildings. 

School Buildings in the Presbytery of Tongue. —The state of 
the school buildings throughout the presbytery of Tongue is un¬ 
satisfactory. I had to regret that some of the schoolhouses 
occupied low, damp, and unhealthy situations-^ that some had 
been erected in localities considerably removed from the mass of 
the surrounding population; and that others were incapable of 
accommodating with comfort all those who resorted to them. 
With the exception of the parochial schoolhouses ofi Tongue and 
Scourie they were in a bad state of repair. 

I feel that to present to my Lords an accurate view of the school 
accommodations in this district, it will be necessary to enter into 
somewhat minute details regarding them. It may be proper to 
mention, that in the following statement, which is extracted almost 
verbatim from my note-book, I have refrained from embodying 
anything in reference to which there existed any difference of 
opinion between the clergymen, the teachers, and myself. 

There are five parochial schoolhouses in the district. Those 
of Tongue and Skerray are recent erections; the former was built 
in 1835, the latter in 183G; both are good, substantial, and 
sufficiently commodious buildings, and in excellent repair. 

The parochial schoolhouso of Strathy was erected in 1829, that 
of Farr in 1809, and that of Durness about sixty years ago. 
These are in an unsatisfactory state; the situation of that at Farr, 
though central, is unhealthy ; the building is in very bad repair; it 
is not well ventilated or lighted, and it is incapable of accom¬ 
modating more than two-thirds of those who are in regular 
attendance during the winter months. 

The walls of tne schoolhouse at Strathy are substantial; its 
situation is healthy, and in all respects well chosen; but it is 
said to be very cold in winter: the roof is of thatch, the floor 
is covered with flags, and even at the period of ray visit (the 
middle of June) it presented an aspect of great discomfort. 111 


* In regard to the defective condition of the schoolhouaei in Talmine and 
Durness, I have received the following explanation :— 

At the former place directions were given, in 1834, by the late Duchess Countess 
of Sutherland, to build a school and a schoolmaster's house, thereupon it was re¬ 
presented by the minister and the people resident on that side of the Kyle, or Firth 
of Tongue, that it was desirable that the intended school should be made largo 
enough for the occasional celebration of public worship. This was agreed to, but 
the local management made it too large for a school, and suitable only for a church. 
To secure for the people the advantage of a permanently residing clergyman among 
them, a manse and glebe was added to the church. Thus they obtaiued a church, 
a manse, and a minister, in place ef a new schoolhouse and schoolmaster’s house. A 
schoolmaster they had and still retaiued. 

The case of Durness is as follows;—The Presbytery of Tongue, thinking the 
schoolmaster unfit for his situation, proceeded to remove him ; but on account of 
some informality in the proceedings, the schoolmaster recovered damages in an 
action he brought against the Presbytery, and resumed and retains his situation. It 
was not until lately that all hopes of obtaining another schoolmaster were given up. 
As seen as this occurred, the Duke of Suthetland gave directions for building a new 
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The parochial schoolhouse at Durness is in every respect quite 
unsuited to the purposes of instruction. Its situation is low, damp, 
unhealthy, and not central. It is in miserable repair] the roof 
is of tiles, many of which are broken, and the thatqh with which 
they are covered is not water-tight.. 

The school ac<ft>mmodations provided for the teachers connected 
with the General Assembly’s education scheme, though generally 
situated in localities at once healthy and within reach of the sur¬ 
rounding population, are, in regard to their state of repair, pot 
greatly superior to most of the parochial school houses. 

The schoolhouse at Skerray was erected in 1835 ; the walls are 
substantial, but the floor is earthen and very uneven. It is not 
well heated, and is not sufficiently commodious. 

The schoolhouse atTalmine, which was built in 1826. is inferior 
to that just described. Its roof is of thatch, and is seldom water¬ 
tight ; the whole apartment is in miserable repair. The walls are 
very dirty; the floor is earthen and very damp; the ventilation 
is not good; it is also badly heated and lighted. 

The schoolhouse at Ceannbinn was erected about twelve years 
ago; the walls arc good. It is covered with tiles, but these are 
in bad repair; the floor is earthen; the apartment Is upt well 
lighted, and is very cold and damp. 

The only Adventure school in the district is situated at Durine. 
The schoolhouse is of the most miserable description, and yet it 
is a monument of the solicitude which the very poorest of our 
Scottish population feel for the moral and religious education of 
their children. Dissatisfied with the parochial teacher, and deter¬ 
mined not to have their children educated by him, out of their 
most scanty incomes they raised the sum of 71., with which they 
procured materials, and, with their own hands, reared the humble 
structure. 

ThS walls are of dry stone, aiul uot more than five feet high; 
the covering is thatch; there is no fire-place and no window; but 
in the roof are lurge openings, from which the smoke that ascends 
from a small peat fire most gradually escapes, and by which all 
the light that is within finds an entrance. The dimensions of the 
apartment are 24 feet by 10, the height of the entrance exactly 
44 feet: and here 60 children are congregated and taught, 
while very few cross the threshold of the parish school. 

I am happy in being enabled to state that his Grace the 
Duke of Sutherland, who is the only heritor in the district, 
gave orders, during his visit to his northern e? ates last autumn, 
that the necessary steps should be taken to render all the existing 
school accommodations in the district such as the best friend 
to the educational interests of the population could desire. Each 


schoolhouse, which might be converted hereafter into a parochial school; and that 
1 * now in program, and will be completed in the courn of this Mason. 

2 V 
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of the schoolhouses is to be put into a state of thorough repair, 
and to be supplied with the necessary forms anil desks. Ne\v 
schoolhouses are to be erected at Farr and Dujrness, afld ,at 
Armadale, a populous part of the parish of Strathy, where therp 
has not hitherto existed any* permanent educational economy, 
an excellent and commodious schoolhotise is being built. Maps 
and other apparatus have been presented by his Grace to some of 
the schools. Several of the teachers have already been sent, at 
his expense, to the Edinburgh Normal Seminary, in order to be 
trained to skill in the practice of their profession, o The import¬ 
ance of this cannot be over-estimated. The teachers in this district 
are situated at great distances from each other, and are thereby 
precluded from witnessing in operation any school but their own. 
They cannot reap the advantagesarising from intercourse with those 
intrusted with duties similar to their own. Isolated from all who 
can either stimulate them to increased zeal and attention in the dis¬ 
charge of their duties, or to encourage them in a course of improve¬ 
ment already entered upon, they are apt to sink into lethargy, 
or to go through the business of the schoolroom in a listless and 
unenergetic manner; and it is not greatly to be wondered at if an 
originally keen and most conscientious sense of duty should in 
these circumstances be impaired, and if the intensity of desire to 
render their instructions as efficient and beneficial as possible 
should gradually abate. By the enlightened liberality of his 
Grace these obstacles to improvement are in the course of being 
removed; and it may be confidently anticipated that in a few 
years the most recent and approved methods of instruction will 
be in active and efficient operation in every school in this most 
remote part of the island. 

Schoolhouses in the Presbytery of Tain ,—There are nine pa¬ 
rochial schoolhouses in the presbytery of Tain. That of Kincar¬ 
dine, in addition to its being in a bad state of repair, is most 
inconveniently situated. The walls of that in the parish of Nigg 
are dirty, and otherwise in bad condition. The others arc good 
and substantial buildings, and occupy healthy and central situa¬ 
tions ; five of them, however, are not sufficiently commodious.* 

I had to regret here, as well as in Sutherlandshire, the wretched¬ 
ness and insufficiency of the accommodations provided for the 
teachers on the General Assembly's education scheme. In all of 
them the floor is earthen. Only two, those of Ardross and Moss- 

* The dimensions of that at Kincardine are 28 feet by 13 feet. Allowing six 
square feet for each child, there is accommodation for only 61 pupils, while the 
avewge daily attendance during winter is 63. . The sclioolhouse at lt'earn is capable 
of accommodating 66 pupils, and the average daily attendance in winter is 86. In 
that of Logie haster there is accommodation for 42 pupils, the average daily at¬ 
tendance in winter is 96, In that of Tarbat 90 pupils can be accommodated; the 
average daily attendance in winter is 140. ’ 

The schoolhouse at Tain cannot contain more than 108, the average daily at-, 
tendance is 180. 
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field, in the parish of Rosskeen, are in a tolerably satisfactory 
state; that at Scotsburn, parish of Logie Easter, is damp and in 
bad' repair; that at Auchnagart is most inconveniently situated, 
and indeed' utterly unfitted for the purposes of instruction. It if 
damp, there is no fire-place, and no outlet but the door for the 
smoke of the peats, which, even during summer, it is,necessary to 
burn to render it tolerably dry and warm. 

The school buildings of the Society for Propagating Christian 
Knowledge are all in a most unsatisfactory state. 

Of the schoolhouses of the three Adventure teachers, whose' 
seminaries I visited, that of Mr. William Bain, Tain, which he 
erected at his own expense, is of the best description; that at 
Bridgend, in the parish of Rosskeen, with the drawbacks of an 
earthen floor and a low ceiling, is excellent; that at Saltburn is 
sufficiently commodious, but not in good repair. 

Dwelling Houses .-—All the parochial teachers, those connected 
with the General Assembly’s education scheme, and those em¬ 
ployed by the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, are 
provided with dwelling houses. 

They are generally attached to the end of the schoolhouses, 
and consist of from one to three or four apartments. As these, 
in regard to their state of repair, generally correspond with the 
character attributed to the schoolhouses in that respect, I do 
not think it necessary to enter into details regarding them. It 
may be proper, however, to mention one or two cases in which the 
comfort of the teachers seems most unaccountably to have been 
disregarded. A 

The dwelling house provided for the parochial teacher at Farr 
is in such a condition that he has not hitherto inhabited it. He 
has been compelled to pay from his already too scanty income 
for lodgings in an adjoining cottage. That of the parochial teacher 
at Durness consists of only one small apartment, which is sepa¬ 
rated from the schoolhouse by a wooden partition, and the dimen-* 
sions of which are 14 feet by 12; while that of the teacher at 
Auchnagart, reaching the minimum of accommodation, consists 
of only one apartment, feet by 14. It is to be regretted that 
such cases can be recorded. 

Infernal Economy .—All the parochial schools, with the exception 
of that of Nigg, are well supplied with forms and desks. There 
was great diversity in this respect in the schools belonging to the 
various classes before specified. Most of the General Assembly’s 
schools are very inadequately provided with these. The two most 
striking cases of deficiency aie Skerray and Auchnagart. In the 
former school there are only one form and one desk, which ac¬ 
commodate with comfort not more than between 20 and 30 
children. The average number in attendance is 122. In the 
latter there is only one short form. The remainder of the 
* 2 v 2 
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children are seated on planks, the ends of which are supported 
on large blocks of stone % < **■ ' - ■ ‘ ' 1 

School Apparatus— In the parochial schoolhouses of Tongue, 
Strathy, Parr, Durness, Scourie, Fearn Bidderton, Logie Easter; 
and Rosskeen, there was no school apparatus; no globes, no maps, 
—not even a black board. In Kincardine parochial schoolhouse, 
the only apparatus was"a black board. In that of Nig", there 
was, in addition to the black board, a ball frame. In that of 
Tarbat, a black board, five large and a few small maps. In that 
of Tain, a black board, an alphabet board, a baft frame, and a 
good supply of maps; and in that of Kilmuir Easter, a black 
board and nine large maps, kindly supplied by Mr. Hay 
M'Kenzie, of Cromarty. 

Of the eight General Assembly’s schools, four were without 
any school apparatus. In that of Skerray were six small maps. 
In that at Ceannbinn, a black board and a few maps. In that 
at Auchnagart, eight; and in that at Ardross, three small maps. 

In the schools supported by the Society for propagating 
Christian Knowledge, there was no apparatus. In the f Adventure 
school at Saltburn, I found a black board, and at Bridgend a 
pair of globes. 

Attendance .—It is difficult to give anything more than a very 
general notion of the proportion that the number of children 
who attend school with even tolerable regularity' bears to the 
whole population. In prosecuting my inquiries into this ,subject, 
I met with numerous and insurmountable obstacles. 

The nearest approximation I have been ablehto make will be 
found in the following statement:— 

In the Presbytery of Tongue there are five parishes, the 
total population of which is, according to the census 1841, 7015. 
According to the report of the Presbytery Committees for esiamit 
nation of schools which was given in to the last General Assembly* 
and with a copy of which I have been kindly furnished by the 
Presbytery clerk, there existed within the bounds five parochial 
schools, attended by 296 pupils, two schools connected with the 
Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, attended by 118 
pupils; three schools supported by the General Assembly's 
Education Committee, attended by 308 pupils; one Gaelic 
Society’s School, attended by 36 pupils; and four Adventure 
Schools, attended by 161 pupils, giving 919 as the total number 
of children receiving instruction at the time this Report was drawn; 
in other words, somewhat more than one-eighth of the whole 
population were then actually under instruction.'* 1 • ■ 

At the period of my visit, (the middle of June,) the only schools 
in operation were the Parochial schools, the General Assembly 
schools, and one Adventure school. The following Table tx- 
hibits,—1st. the greatest number present at each of the schools 
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during those months in which the attencj^nce is the fullest; 2nd. 
the-average daily attendance during summer;-3rd, the average 
daily attendance during, winter; and 4th. the numbers actually 
present on the day of inspection. * 1 
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Taking;JVlr. M'Kenzie’s returns of the. attendance at those 
schools which are in operation during the winter months only, 
and which .of, course I did not see, viz. at the two ,schools con¬ 
nected with the Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge, 118 
pupils, at the Gaelic.Society’s schools 36, and at the three Adven¬ 
ture schools 101, in all 255 pupils; and adding this number to that 
reported in the above 'fable to be the average amount of t'a>ly 
attendance during, the winter ,months, we have 889 as the number 
in daily attendance, and .who are actually receiving instruction 
during that, period. In other words, it is on’y during three or 
four months in the year that somewhat more than an eighth of 
the whole population are aetually 'in attendance upon the means 
ot instruction. 

Iua note, appended to the; copy of the Report furnished to me, 
Mr. ,M‘Kenzie says, “ In.the summer months the attendance at 
our.schools: must fall-,far short of the half of the attendance in 
winter, for although a respectable number do attend our Parochial 
and Assembly schools,, the others are then wholly suppressed.” 

' 1 1 he above Table will show that the result of my inquiries fully 
coincides with and corroborates this statement; the average daily 
attendance at ail the schools in operation during the summer 
months having been found to be 367, or about one-nineteenth 
of the whole population. 
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The following Table (page 5) includes all the schools within the 
bounds of the Presbytenjr of Tain, with the exception of those in the 
parish of Tain,'which are omitted for reasons mentioned in the 
note below,* and exhibits, with regard to each school, 1st, the 
greatest number of pupils in attendance during the winter months ; 
2nd, the average daily attendance during summer; 3rd, average 
daily attendance during winter ; and 4th, the number’actually 
present on the day of inspection. 

From this Table it appears that, during winter,* somewhat less 
than an eighth of the whole population are daily under instruc¬ 
tion, and that this proportion during summer diminishes to an 
eighteenth. 

It is worthy of observation that, while in the Presbytery of 
Tongue the average daily attendance at each of the schools 
connected with the General Assembly’s education scheme nearly 
doubles that at each of the parochial schools, the one average 
being 62 in summer and 103 in winter, the other beiug 34 in 
summer and 64 in winter, in the Presbytery of Tain,the case is 
reversed; the average daily attendance at each of the parochial 
schools there being during summer 63, and during winter 91; 
while that at those of the General Assembly is 27 during sum¬ 
mer, and during winter only 45. 

The above statement will, I think, serve to place before my 
Lords a general view of the amount of educational means ex¬ 
isting in these districts, and of the extent to which the population 
avail themselves of them. 

There were numerous obstacles to my acquiring a correct view 
of the various ways in which the social condition of the people 
affects attendance at school, and of the extent to which it operates 
to that effect. 

The great size of the parishes, in Sutherland particularly, the 
distance between the various hamlets, and the necessity of bestow¬ 
ing by far the greater part of my time in the actual exami¬ 
nation of the schools, rendered it impossible for me personally to 
institute an investigation into those and other interesting collateral 
points. I was careful, however, to avail myself of every opportunity 
afforded me of obtaining, by personal observation and inquiry, 
.evidence by which I might test the various statements made 
to me upon these subjects. In the absence, therefore, of a com¬ 
plete view of the various influences in operation, affecting the 
educational welfare of the population, f think it desirable and 
proper to record those which either came under my own ob¬ 
servation or the existence of which was otherwise fully esta¬ 
blished. 

1st. Very many children between the ages of 5 and 15, and 


* It happened that at the time of my visit most of the schools in the town of Tain 
were not in operation j the summer vacation had just begun* 
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residing within two miles of the nearest sehoolhouse, do not attend 
at all; this is mainly attributable to th# extreme poverty of the 
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50 
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parents, which prevents them from paying the school-fees; from 
providing their children with the necessary school books, and other 
apparatus, sucfy as pens, paper, slates, &c., and in numerous in¬ 
stances, from supplying them with the clothing needful in winter. 

I find in my note-book only a few examples illustrative of this, 
sufficiently definite and well authenticated to be recorded here. 

In the parish of Strathy there are always, according to the 
Report of the clergyman and other parties, a very considerable 
number of children between the ages of 5 and 15, and residing 
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at no great distance from the schoolhouse, who do notattend at all; 
and more definitely there is one district in this parish, in which 
there are 30 families, not one member of which had been in attend¬ 
ance during the last year. ■ 

Mr. Campbell, schoolmaster, of Farr, is convinced that there are 
in that, parish numbers 6t children of age for instruction, and who 
reside within two miles of the parochial schooltyouse, who do not 
attend school., • . i 

I was informed by the'same gentleman, that there,are within the 
same distance fi^un the schpolhouse two hamlets, each containing 
a population of. 100 persons, from both of which not more than 
8 had been at school, even during the whiter months ; and.that if 
all the obstacles to regularity of attendance arising from the 
poverty of the pqrents were removed, there might be not fewer than 
150 pupils during the winter months, and during summer from 100 
tq 120. The attendance at present is, during winter 96, and only 
40 during summer. 

Both the clergyman and schoolmaster of Scourie attributed the 
non-attendance of considerable numbers between the ages already 
specified, partly to the poverty of the people, and partly to their 
want of interest, in the education of their children. 

The schoolmaster at Skerray says, that, were it not for the 
poverty of the parents, more than 200 children would be in regaular 
attendance. The average number in attendnee during winter is 
122 . 


The schoolmaster at, Talmine assured me that if he were to 
attempt to enforce-the payment of school-fees, he would not have 
more than 12 scholars; this is owing solely to the poverty of the 
parents. ^ • 

2nd. A considerable number are prevented from attending 6y 
their distance from school. In the,western part of the parish of. 
Tongue, separated from the Talmine district by a small river, 
which prevents the children .coming to the Assembly school there, 
there are upwards of 50 children of school age- During the 
winter a boy from the nearest school is employed by t he parents 
to teach their children. These instructions, necessarily most im¬ 
perfect, are continued only during the winter months. . In thesum- 
mer there is no school in the district; and at'the period of my 
visit, there were only two children in it receiving instruction. 

In the parish of Tarbat, there was, in the opinion of the clergy¬ 
man, great need of another school, on account of the distance of 
many of the children from the existing schools, .* , 

In' a remote part of the parish of Edderton, an Adventure 
school is taught during the winter months. It is conducted by . 
a hoy who is engaged by the parents, and who is generally chosen, 
from among the pupils at the parochial school. The attendance 
is about 30: a small bothy is erected in a central sitUation, and 
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serves as-a schoolhouse. The teacher is bearded a fortnight at a 
time in the houses of his employers. During the summer the 
children attend no school.* , 

3rd. The teachers universally complained of the great irregula¬ 
rity of the attendance Of those whose harries were on the books,, 
and abundant, proof has been afforded imthe foregoing statements 
that this complaint is too well founded. 

It is unnecessary to point out the bad effect of this irregularity 
of attendancejipon the whole of the school discipline arid manage¬ 
ment. It forms an almost insuperable obstacle to the intro¬ 
duction of the improved methods of classification and organization ; 
it precludes the master from adopting the monitorial system, ex¬ 
cept in a form so materially modified as not only to diminish and 
deteriorate its influence, but even to strip it almost entirely of 


* I cannot pass from these statements, the object of which is to show that con¬ 
siderable numbers are prevented from attending school at all, without relating, as 
simply and briefly as 1 can, the following incident:—After having completed the 
inspection of the schools in the Presbytery of Tongue, I travelled through the 
peculiarly desolate and mountainous parish of Assynt.on my way to the Presbytery 
of Tain. On coming to a place called Kyle Strome. I emered into conversation 
with the ferryman, N. M‘L., regarding the manner in which his children (he had 
seven of school age) were educated. The nearest schoolhouse he suid was about 
nine miles distant; there were within twoorthree miles of his house between 30 and 
40 children of school age, and the only means of educating them within the reach 
of the parents was to employ, during two or three months in the year, a bntj, who 
had received his education in the nearest paruchiat or Assembly school. In this 
way some of these poor children had received some instructions in reading; but the 
labours of the boy, such as they were, had been discontinued in consequence of 
the parents being unable to raise even the small sum necessary to secure his 
services. • 

On parting from N. M‘L.,the road asceudedalong theslopeof a high and rugged 
hill; at intervals of two nr three hundred yards, stretched on each side a long deep 
glen with a few thatched cottages occupying its wnrinest and most sheltered spot. 
As 1 proceeded slowly up the rugged ascent, I observed the sons of the ferryman 
running at full speed along the brow of the surrounding hills, or darting away up 
into the glens. At intervals their shrill halloos were heafd among the hills, and were 
speedily answered in deeper and more manly tones, The boys had been dispatched 
by their father to apprise the residents of these remote soli tunes of my presence in the 
country, and to summon them to overtake me at a point of the road where it was 
known my progress would be most gradual. A little farther on, I saw issuing from 
each of the dark, ravines one or two individuals, each leading in his hand one young 
child, and followed by two or three of more advanced age. On my arrival, at 
the appointed place of meeting, there stood before me a small but most interesting 
assemblage of seven sturdy Highlanders, surrounded by their children to the 
number of 23. "Their object was to request me to use my influence in procuring for 
them the services Of a schoolmaster. Here were their children growing up without 
instruction. They were unable to afford remuneration sufficient to retain the 
services even of such a teacher as had been labouring among them. They assured 
me that in the event of a salary being procured for a teacher, they would most 
willingly rear with their own hands a stiucture sufficiently large anil commodious 
for a schoolhouse,r and that there might be secured a tolerably regular attendance 
during the winter of between 30 and 40 children. They pointed out to me a 
wretchedly dilapidated but, which they had erected a few yeais before, and which 
had served as the schoolhouse of the district so long as they could raise the 
necessary remuneration for their “ boy ” teacher. It is now a perfect ruin. It 
never had been.aught but a hut of the rudest und humblest character, and yet it 
told most eloquently of the solicitude of these dwellers among the hills for the 
religious and moral welfare of their children. 
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its utility. It prevents him from prosecuting with the desirable 
steadiness and application any systematic course of religious 
and moral training and intellectual culture, and wherever it 
prevails to apy great extent we cannot expect to find in the 
schools much more thai^a fair amount of facility in performing 
the processes of readin^jt#ritiug, and arithmetic, together with a 
moderate and not very well arranged amount of scriptural know¬ 
ledge ; I was therefore careful to observe whether any expedient 
had been.adopted to counteract Or destroy the ^regularity of 
attendance. 

The resuUi of my observations were far from being satisfactory. 
However, I think I may with safety affirm, wherever the intel¬ 
lectual system had been introduced, and was practised with ordi¬ 
nary skill, wherever the teacher was energetic and enthusiastic,— 
wherever his heart seemed to be thoroughly in his work, the 
attendance had improved both in respect of numbers and regu¬ 
larity. 

If each school were furnished with a sufficiently complete set of 
school-books and other apparatus, this irregularity of attendance 
would decrease. The best illustration of this I can recollect is 
the following:—Mr. Campbell was appointed parochial school¬ 
master of Farr in 1838. During that year, the average daily 
attendance during the summer was 75. During last year it was 
only 40. Upon inquiry, I found that this decrease was not to be 
attributed to any change in the social condition of the people, 
but proceeded from the following cause: when Mr. C. was ap¬ 
pointed to the situation, he procured, at his own expense, a.supply 
of school-books, which he sold to the children at greatly reduced 
prices ; many of these are now soiled, some destroyed, some lost. 
New ones cannot be obtained, and I was assured that from this 
cause alone the attendance had been diminished nearly one- 
half. , 

The most striking illustration that I met with of the effect which 
zeal and efficiency in the teacher produce on the educational state 
of a parish is to be found at Tarbat. Previous to the appointment 
of Mr. Denoon, the present able and zealous schoolmaster, out 
of a population of 1826, there were not more than 35 pupils at 
the parochial school during any part of the year. The average 
daily attendance throughout the year is now 140. This cannot 
be ascribed to any change in the social or economical state of the 
parish. To the zeal and ability of Mr. D., aided and encouraged 
by the present minister, this remarkable -improvement is wholly 
attributable. ,, 

I have again to express my conviction of the extreme importance 
of the adoption of every expedient, the tendency of which is to 
increase the regularity and punctuality of attendance, such as 
supplying each school with proper apparatuskeeping with care 
registers both of punctuality and regularity pf attendance, and 
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impressing upon the minds of the parents the desirableness of 
their children receiving steady and somewhat 1 prolonged courses 
of instruction and training. *T, 

Payment of School Fees .—Most of tfio teachers dbmplained of 
the non-payment of a great propottiqBiof the school fees. In 
every district in which I have pro seemed my official inquiries 
the same complaint was made ; but nowhere, I think, did this 
discouragement exist to such an extent as in the two presbyteries 
spoken of in*this Report. The influence of tips in-restricting 
the comforts, in lowering the status, and otherwise diminishing 
the outward respectability of the schoolmaster, its too general 
effect in breaking down the energies and interfering with the 
efficiency of the ablest and most enthusiastic teacher, arid its 
injustice in compelling him to educate without remuneration a 
great proportion of the population, seem to challenge for this 
feature, in the educational state of a country, the first claim to 
attention, and very loudly to demand a speedy, and if possible a 
perfect, remedy. 

I shall therefore describe, at some length, and with some 
minuteness of detail, the extent to which this evil exists Ivithin the 
bounds of these two presbyteries. 

The average daily attendance at four parochial schools in the 
presbytery of Tongue has already been stated to be, during sum¬ 
mer 34, and 64 during winter; supposing that the number given 
as the average daily attendance during summer avail themselves 
of the means of instruction during two quarters only, and that 
the additional number in attendance during winter (in this case 
30) attend one quarter only; and supposing further, that for 
each child the quarterly payment is only 2,?., the amount of fees 
that should he realized is 39/. 4s., giving to each teacher 9/. 
16s. yearly from this source. 

The amount actually realized in these four schools, in the 
course of a year, is 1,5/. 15s., which gives to each teacher only 
3/. 16s. 3d. yearly. In other words, each of these teachers sustains 
a yearly loss of 51. 10s. 9 d. 

Again, the average daily attendance at three General Assembly 
schools is, during summer, 62, and 103 during winter. Making 
the same suppositions as before, the amount that should be 
realized is 49/. 10.?., yielding to each teacher 16/. 10$. yearly 
horn this source. 

The amount actually realized is 11/. 5s., giving each teacher 
only 31. 15$. yearly; each of these gentlemen therefore sustains 
a yearly loss of 12/. 15$. 

The state of matters in this respect within the bounds of the 
presbytery of Tain does not materially differ from that now de¬ 
scribed. 

The average daily attendance at nine parochial schools in this 
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district is, during summer, 63, and 91 during winter. . Basing dur 
calculations on the same data as before, the amount of fees which 
ought to be realised by,the.teachers of the nine schools is 165/;, 
which wouldiyicjld |Q.eac.h teacher 18/..6.?- Sri. yearly. j 

The amount actually realized is 101/., giving to»each teacher 
only 11/, ,4 s- 5i//< Each teacher; thus sustains a loss. yearly 1 of 
upwards of. 61- I9s.f>^d. Again, the average daily attendance 
at,four Assembly.(Schools is, during summer, 27, and 45 during 
winter. . Ujicu^the same basja of calculation, the sum that should 
be realized is 2$/, hhif-, which,.would give eaeli teacher 71. 4s. 
annually, the amount, actually obtained is only 5/.> 2*., yielding 
to, each teacher pnly 1/. 5s. 6d. yearly. The yearly loss to each 
is 51. 18s. 6fi. 

It is scarcely-to be wpndered at that such a state of matters 
affecting so .materially the worldly comfort and status of the 
teacher, and in so. many, ways interfering with tho success of his 
professional labours should, greatly depress the spirit and diminish 
the energies even of the ablest and most zealous and conscientious 
among them. Such I found to be the case. 

The impression on the minds of a great majority of the popu¬ 
lation is that the legal salary and accommodations afford the 
teachers a perfectly sufficient remuneration for their labours. 
Such a feeling betokens,a most lamentable state of things. It 
shows the extreme poverty of those by whom it is entertained; 
and it cannot fail to be followed by the . most disastrous results 
upon the educational state of the district., j 

Education of .the Teachers .—Most of the parochial teachers’ 
have received a university education, and are in point of attain¬ 
ment far superior to. those, belonging to the other classes. Of-the; 
five parochial teachers in the presbytery of,Tongue, two have gone 
through a complete course of literary and philosophical -study at a 
university, and have been,, enrolled, as students jn. the Divinity 
Hall during three sessions. One has attended college during 
three sessions; one, two sessions, while the other, although he 
h^d Received the -whole of his early education at a parochial 
school, had been trained to his profession as a teacher at.the 
Edinburgh, sessional school.,.. , ; 

Of the nine parqchial teachers ip the presbytery of Tain, five- 
have,completed their literary and philosophical courseof university 
stpdy, and have been enrolled as students of,Divinity i; three have 
just completed their literary and philosophical studies, and -the, 
remniuing one has attended college during three sessions. • 

(jjfthe teachers belonging to ; the other classes, only one had' 
attended.college, and .his attendance did not extend beyond one 
session. Five out of the seven Assembly teachers had bee nr 
trained in the Edinburgh Normal Seminary, one had been/jn 
attendance there upwards of two years, another 18 mo.nths, another 
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four months, while the others had been students in that seminary 
only two months: ' 

I now proceed to give my opinion of the respective merits of 
the various* classes of teachers, insofar as skill in the art of teach¬ 
ing, and their general capabilities of conducting,! he schobl-bufeihess 
are concerned. t'- 1 7,, 

It is perhaps unnecessary to say that I have ever felt it 
especially incumbent upon me in the discharge of this part of 
my duty to use the utmost degree of caution. I have’ endeavoured 
to bear constantly in mind that my judgment oif these points was 
to be formed and regulated only by what I saw done in the various 
schools, that my observations were necessarily'very cursory and 
limited, and that the only correct basis oh which to found an 
opinion on these subjects is the impression left upon hfy mind by 
the examination actually instituted, and chiefly conducted in eacn 
case by the teacher himself.’ 

I have already said that in point of education and general ac¬ 
complishment the teachers of the parochial schools are vastly 
superior ta the others. The course of instruction in their semi¬ 
naries was generally more comprehensive, and the" style in which 
the various processes of examination were conducted, showed in 
almost every case a considerably more extensive amount and 
variety of information, and a greatly more ample range of thought. 
At the same time the best of those parochial teachers who had 
undergone no regular course of professional training, seemed to 
me inferior in several most important respects to those of the 
Assembly teachers who had been trained for any length of time at 
the Normal Seminary. In the classification of their scholars, in 
the general arrangements and organization of their schools, in the 
power of adapting their instructions to young and untrained minds,' 
in the success- with which they conducted the analysis of:the 
various lessons, and in the felicity and fulness with which they 
illustrated them, and especially in the spirit and energy with 
which all the school business was gone through, the superiority 
of these gentlemen, even to the best of the untrained parochial 
teachers, was as marked as their inferiority to them in mere 
scholarship was manifest. 

I never had so good an opportunity of observing the benefi¬ 
cial effects of a strictly professional training, the contrast in the 
above-mentioned respects betweeri the trained and the 1 untrained 
educator, and the relative merits of each had never been placed 
so prominently before me. And most certainly insofar as these 
cases are concerned, the views of even the most sanguine advo¬ 
cates of the propriety of enforcing a course 6f training at a Normal 
establishment as an essential part of the education of every school¬ 
master were amply justified. 

After this general statement I proceed to give more in detail iny 
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opinion of the several classes of teachers. Of the 14 parochial 
schoolmasters, fivo^ seemed to me to discharge their duties with 
very considerable ability, and evinceS in the whole school business 
great industry aud zeal. The explanatory method was practised 
by all of them with much skill. They were in the habit of 
examining their pupils upon thepvOrds and subject-matter of the 
various lessons,. In arithmetic they had been careful not only 
to train them to expedition and accuracy in working prescribed 
sums, but liads also given them clear explications of each rule. 
And in conducting the religious instructions, special' Care had been 
taken to analyse, illustrate, and explain the scriptural readings as 
well as the various questions in the Catechism. The explana¬ 
tory method was applied as far as practicable to all the pro¬ 
cesses of instruction. The class next to these in point of ability 
consists of six. All these gentlemen seemed to discharge their 
duties most zealously and conscientiously. The explanatory 
method was practised in all their schools, but from their not 
having at any time enjoyed the opportunity of seeing it ably and 
skilfully exemplified, it was not very satisfactorily conducted. In 
other respects, especially in classification and organization, these 
schools were deficient. The schools of the remaining three 
gentlemen were in almost every respect in a most unsatisfactory 
state. 

Of the seven Assembly teachers, three conducted the whole 
business admirably. These gentlemen had been trained at the 
Edinburgh Normal Seminary, and had introduced into their 
schools the system there acted upon insofar as it was applicable 
to their less pretending establishments. The monitorial system, 
in a modified form, was in full and most efficient operation. 
There pervaded the school-rooms a well-ordered activity, and the 
beaming and cheerful countenances of the children gave evidence 
of the skill with which their instructions were conducted. All 
were usefully employed, and all seemed happy. The aim of the 
teachers had evidently been to cultivate the thinking powers of the 
pupils, aud the results of their labours were of the most pleasing 
description. While the younger children in most of the other 
schools, parochial as well as others, were generally unable to 
understand me when I took part in the examination—their 
vernacular language is Gaelic—the very youngest in these three 
schools had no difficulty in apprehending all my questions, and 
very generally gave distinct and intelligent answers. The reason 
of this was that the teachers had been careful to make even the 
ntost elementary parts of their education strictly mental exer¬ 
cises; the children had been taught clearly to apprehend the 
mea ning of every word they learned. This had been accomplished 
by the teacher expressing to them in Gaelic the signification of 
each new English vocable , and cross-examining them in English, 
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Whenever their store of words in the latter language proved too 
limited, recourse was had to that of which they had a fuller and 
more.thorough command. The process had been a most laborious 
one, and had been admirably performed. The teacher at 
Ceannbinn seemed to me especially deserving of commendation in 
this respect; I have seldom seen the elementary branches taught 
with more energy and spirit, or Vith greater success than in this 
school. , , 

The other teachers connected with the Church Education 
Scheme were* in all respects very much inferior, |o those now 
spoken of. Of the teachers connected with the Society for Propa- 

f ating Christian Knowledge, and of the three Adventure, teachers, 
can only say, that in point of iudustry and zeal they appeared 
to me deserving of very high praise. I had to regret, in the 
case of some of them, their want of acquaintance with the best 
methods of conducting the business of tiie schoolroom, .and espe¬ 
cially (he impossibility of their affording from their wretched in¬ 
comes the sum necessary to enable them to acquire the requisite 
knowledge^of new and better methods. 

It only remains to point out the defects which were most pre¬ 
valent in the schools examined. 

1st. In few things did the ignorance of the teachers of the im¬ 
provements recently introduced into our best schools more clearly 
appear than in the bad arrangement of the forms and desks, the 
unskilful qnd disorderly manner in which the movements of the 
various classes were regulated, and the want of system in the 
whole internal economy of the school. I took every opportunity 
of pointing out, the advantages attending a minute, rigid, and 
systematic attention to these various points, and I endeavoured to 
show the great importance of such an internal arrangement as 
would enable the teacher to have always under his eye every 
child in the schoolroom, and would, at the same time, leave a 
sufficient area for the simultaneous drill of two or three or more 
classes. 

2nd. Want of proper classification. I am aware of the diffi¬ 
culties—the want of the necessary books and other apparatus, 
and the extreme irregularity of attendance of many of the pupils, 
interfere with, and in very many instances entirely break up, the 
best ordered classification, lam anxious to direct attention to the 
principles by which this classification should be regulated. The 
stage of progress, and not the age of the child or the time he has 
been £t school, is to he considered. It is always to be remembered 
that it is very desirable to form into one class as many as are 
at all equal in point of attainment. The advantages of this are 
numerous. Time is saved. A degree of spirit can easily be 
infused into a pretty numerous class, winch it is difficult, if not 
^possible, to impart to one consisting of oqly two or three. 
The monitorial system also, in some modified form, could, if a 
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somewhat perfect classification were first secured, be regularly and 
systematically acted on. ‘ In the absence of stated" monitors, tbie 
dux of the class, or the best boys in their turn, might be intrusted 
with its superintendence, when the master is necessarily otherwise 
employed. An important point is gained if the children’s minds 
are occupied. They may be employed iivilearning something 
useful, however imperfectly, while'the master is permitted to 
prosecute his labours elsewhere unmolested and in sijence. Every 
expedient should be adopted to keep every child usefully oc6u- 
pied during ev<$y moment he is in the school. L 

3rd. The limited application of the explanatory method. This 
is generally ascribed to the want of the necessary time. It is said 
to be incident to a promiscuous country. school, and I was 
frequently told that the defect was irremediable. It has been re¬ 
medied in numerous instances. In some schools within the 
bounds of these two presbyteries it has been entirely overcome. 
From many of the others it could, were the teachers thoroughly 
resolved to attempt it, be for ever banished. Let the desirableness 
of the application of this method to every branch of instruction 
be intensely felt, and let the.advantages attending this be once 
thoroughly realized, and theirdefect will soon disappear. The 
object cannot be attained until a proper classification, and some¬ 
what complete organization of the whole school discipline have 
been secured. 

4th. The limited extent to which geography, grammar, history, 
mental arithmetic, Sfc., are taught, and the Small proportion of the 
pupils learning these branches. It is advantageous to give in¬ 
structions in each'of them at a very early stage of the child’s 
progress. Among the expedients adopted to give animation and 
energy to those who from their early age and stage of advancement 
in the more mechanical processes of reading and writing,, cannot 
be occupied with the same thing more than a few minutes 
together, should be the proposal to them of simple exercises in 
mental arithmetic; the narration of short and interesting passages 
from either sacred or profane history; sketches of the physical 
geography of the country around them, and descriptions (illus¬ 
trated by prints) or, better still, by presenting to their observation 
the objects themselves of the more interesting classes of natural 
objects. The pupils a little more advanced might very easily 
and properly be taught to apprehend thoroughly the nattire of 
nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and verbs. Everything they might 
be taught cannot be enumerated here. Let the teacher observe 
the amount of the intellectual development of his pupils, drill let 
him' endeavour’to impart to them everything which may be 
useful, and he will find room and verge enough for the,exercise 
of all his talent for organization and arrangement. Were these 
instructions to be commenced thus early—to be systematically 
conducted and energetically prosecuted throughbut the schobl- 
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course, hpw^yei' l^ited—^hpre wi^ have been commmucated, ere 
its completion, a, .considerable amount of useful,knowledge. ,, , 

5th, The leading defect in almost all the schools was the want 
of a due amount ot'attention to. the , explanation of . each English 
word, on its first occurrence in the lesson-jbooks.. It seems >xtra- 
Ordinary that when the importance of the explanatory method 
has been recognized,, and where its partial introduction has been 
followed by the very begt results,, many, of the children, whose 
vernacular tongue is Gaelic, should bo able, to^read English 
with •facility, without having the, slightest notion, of the import of 
the words which they perfectly, articulate., rffhis is the ro;te,system 
in its most offensive form; ,and,y£t,this ryap the case in very many 
of the schools.; Onirecyuestijng the,master to, quest ion Jhe children 
on the import of, the words or suhjefittmatter. of the lesson, I was 
frequently told that they did not jq the slightest degree, understand 
wlmt they had .read. I.was careful. to indicate the propriety of 
divesting every one of t he. school-exercises everything that was 
merely mechanical, and pointed out to all the teachers the pro¬ 
priety of applying the explanatory method at the very beginning 
of each child's educational course*, I saw this admirably done 
at the Parochial school at Lairg, and at the General Assembly's 
school at Ceannbinn, ... 

The teachers, after having heard the children read a passage 
in English, required, them to retranslate if word by word into 
Gaelic. After this had been done, they, by means of cross- 
examinations, illustrations, and explanations,, both in Gaelic and 
English, tested the degree to which they had apprehended, not 
only individual words, but the whole .import of the lesson. The 
exercise was followed by the best results; the more advanced 
children not only “read, but thoroughly understood the most diffi¬ 
cult and uncommon English word. They had no difficulty in 
apprehending me when I questioned them on the various passages 
read, and they conversed with me with very considerable facility 
and fluency. 

In the best Parochial schools—in most of the General Assembly’s 
schools—and indeed wherever the explanatory method had been, 
introduced, expedients.^had been adopted for the purpose of : 
obtaining the same results., Wh^t I bad to regret was that a 
sufficient degree of importance did not seem to be attached to 
these exercises, and that their application was very generally, 
limited to mote advanced pupils. In only one instance did I find 
the schoolmaster totally ignorant of Gaelic. It is unnecessary to 
say that in hid school the mental culture of the pupils was very 
limited. There existed no medium of communication between, 
the minds of the teacher and of his pupils; and cbij^h'on, who, 
wh«n addressed in their vernacular tongue, manifested the utmost 
“egree of mentqj. activity, and no ordinary share of intelligence, 
were compelled to spell out their lessons ufider the direction of 
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one who, how conscientious soever, and how deeply soever in¬ 
terested in their welfare, was prevented»from rendering his in¬ 
structions anything but a dry and mechanical routine. 

I cannot close this Report without expressing my most cordial 
sympathy with .the teachers, exposed as they are to so many dis¬ 
comforts, *and subjected to so numerous and painful discourage¬ 
ments, and from again Aging, as a subject especially worthy of 
consideration, the propriety of increasing the salaries and thereby 
raising the status of these most useful, most excellent, in many 
cases highly educated, in all cases most miserably remunerated 
men. 

I, have, &c., 

(Signed) John Gibson. 

J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, Esq., 

#C. §‘C. §c. 

REPORT ON THE SCHOOLS WITHIN THE PRESBYTERIES 
OF CHIRNSIDE, DUNSE, AND LAUDER. 

. JBy JOHN GIBSON, Esq., 

Her Majesty s Inspector of Schools in Scotland. 

Edinburgh, July, 1843. 

Early in January I began the inspection of the schools within 
the bounds of the presbyteries of Chirnside, Dunse, and Lauder, 
and completed it about the middle of May. 

In the presbytery of Chirnside there arc twelve parishes, the 
aggregate population of which is 15,539. I examined all the 
schools within.the bounds, with the exception of two or three 
small adventure schools in the parish of Ay ton, one female school 
in the parish of Foulden, and three adventure schools in the 
parish of Coldstream. 

There are ten parishes in the presbytery of Dunse, the aggre¬ 
gate population of which is 9,044. With the exception of one 
adventure school, and two dame schools in the town of “Dunse, 
all the schools in this presbytery \Vere examined. 

The number of parishes in the presbytery of Lauder is nine,, 
the aggregate population being 8,351. The parish of Stow I did 
not visit,; all the schools in the other parishes, with the exception 
of the parochial school of Earlston, one female school in the same 
village, one adventure school and one female school in the town 
of Lauder, were examined. 

The number of schools reported on is 61. 

Tn the following Table I have included those parishes only in 
which all the schools wen; examined, and have specified in regard 
to each pfcrish,—I. The number and kind of schools in it; II. 
The number of pupils in daily attendance at each of them 
throughout the year; III. The population of*the parish; and 
IV. The ratio that the two last items bear to each other. 
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TABLE A. 


Proportion 
of tliusu.at 
.School, 
to whole 
Population 
of Parish. 



In these parishes nearly one-eighth of the population are in 
daily attendance throughout the year. It also appears from an 
examination of the above Table that considerably more than a 
third of the whole pupils arc educated independently of the 
parochial schools. 

In the following table I have classified the various kinds of 
schools, and have specified in regard to each school,—I. Tile 
greatest number of pupils that have been in attendance during the 
last six months; II. The average daily attendance during that 
period.; III. The average daily attendance during summer; IV. 
The average daily attendance during winter; V. The age at 
which the pupils generally enter school. VI. The age at which 
they in general leave it; VII. The number present on the day 
of inspection; and Vlll. (When it could be. ascertained) The 
number at that time enrolled as pupils. (See table B, p. 674.) 

The most important results obtained from an examination of this 
Table are, that, in reference to the parochial schools, the attendance 
during summer is one-sevtnth less than during winter; in refer- 
enco to the subsci-'vption schools, all of which are situated in 
landward districts, and most of the pupils attending which are the 
children of agricultural labourers, the attendance during summer 
is more than one-fourth less than in winter; and in reference to 
the adventure schools, which are situated in towns or large 
villages, the summer attendance is only one-tenth less than in winter. 

2x2 
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TABLE B, . 



A 

Avton • 


100 

95 

100 

5 

14 

80 

115. 

Colilingham, Village . . . 


75 

70 

95 

5 

13 

KO 

76 

,, Reston . , . 

■51 

40 

45 

60 

5 

14 


57 

Eyemouth.. 

101 

90 

60 

90 

5 

14 

m 

95 

Monlingtoti . . . . . 

90 

85 

65 

85 

5 

13 

40 

86 

Foulden. 

40 

•20 

20 

30 

6 

14 

26 

30 

Hutton. ...... 

72 

65 

55 

65 

6 

14 

62 

72 

F.tlrom.. . 

ao 

40 

45 

45 

5 

14 

40 

50 

AVhitsome . . . . 

ao 

38 

36 

42 

5 

12 

31 

37 

Ladykirk 

8j 

75 

70 

85 

5 

14 

85 

84 

Swiuton. 

131) 

■Dili 

100 

110 

5 

14 

115 

121 

Coldstream . . . . '. 

146 

125 

120 

125 

5 

14 

110 

121 

Chirnside.. 

m 

35 

30 

35 

5 

14 

36 

50 

Dunse ....... 

87 


70 

70 

6 

13 

70 

ma 

GlC6uUv «».««• 

■EH 


115 

130 

5 

14 

120 

fo 

Cranshaws . . . . 

45 


35 

45 

6 

14 

33 


Longformacui .... 

55 

45 

35 

45 

5 

13 

45 


I'olwarth. 

68 

55 

40 

55 

5 1 14 

64 

• • 


86 


65 

65 

5 

13 

63 

70 

Abbey—St, Batltans . . . 

43 

35 

35 

35 

5 

14 

21 

26 

Jiunkle ...... 

68 


45 

55 

5 

14 

57 

• • 

l«atigton . . . ... 

57 


40 

40 

* 

14 

47 

52 

Kccles ...... 

130 

110 

90 

110 

5 

14 

92 

112 


nil 

■El 

140 

160 

6 1 14 

— 5 . • rr 

90 

. . 

Gordon . ... • . • 

106 

80 

To 

'90 

.83 

- 87' 

Smailholm • • • • . 

.. 

, , 


. , 

. • ’ 

, . • 

• • 

. . 

Oliannelkirk ..... 

■Ell 

■m 

90 

no 

5 

14 

123 

. . 

Legerwooil ..... 

70 

55 

60 

70 

5 

14 

45 

53 

Nertoun. 

»85 

60 

60 

75 

5 

14 

57 

/ 7 

Westruther. 

78 

60 

55 

70 

5 

14 


55 


SlIBSCHIPTiON *NU PllIVATELT ENDOWED ScnOOI.S. 


Situated at Par ilk. 

CuldinghamMoorCuldingham 

• • 


• . 

• • 


• • 

• • 

’lit) 

Auchinctow . Ditto . 

75 

50 

HI 

60 

5 

14 

■ 52 

Paxton . . . Hutton. . 

70 i 


60 

60 

5 

14 

64 

73 

Allan ton . . Ed rum. . 

mm 


50 

-70 

5 

14 

74 

77 

Sinclair’* Hill . Ditto , . . 

58 

55 

50 

HI 

5 

M 

' 45, 

58 

MilUurn. , Duniu . • 

wn 

20 



Ht { 

■ 23' 

• • 

Birgham . . Eeclt. . . 

6# 

45 


50 


■7 

49 

$ • 

Mi-lletstain , . EarUtou . 

48 

HI 

36 

HI 



40 

•• P * 

RedyatU . . D ; tto . 

47 

n 

35 

HI 


IB i 

34 

•* 

Pan. . . . Dn to . , 

38 

HI 

HI 

30 


§1® ' 

13 

• • 

Houn Aslow . , Weitrnthtr > 

53 

35 

HI 

40 



32 

1 « . 

Renton District Cnldingham 

• ♦ 

1 • •. 

• • 

• • 


• 0, , t 

* * 1 

* • 

» • 

rg-.jrfn»r«Mr—ii»»t4rTni!.tjta 


' --- 



-V |IW 
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* . TABLE B—immue<t. 



Mr. Gray . 

, Coldingham 

63 

58 

50 

60 

5 

14 

55 

58 

Jlr. Fraser . 

. Eyemouth . 

CO 

45 

- 45 

45 

5 

V 2 

3!) 

46 

Mr. Douglas 

. Ditto • e 

56 

43 

40 

43 

5 

N 

41 

47 

Mr. Dunbar 

, Hutton 

. 22 

16 

• 12 

16 

5 

14 

18 

21 

Mr. Mackay 

• Swinton . 

.. 

' • • 

, . 

« • 

• • 

. . 

.. 

, • 

Jlr. Jeffrey. 

. Coldstream 

50 

• * 

50 

44 

5 

14 

31 

35 

Mr. Cairns . 

. Cliirnside . 

.. 

• • 

• • 

• ■ 

• e 

. , 


» • 

Mr. Waite . 

. * Ditto • • 

70 

68 

50 

70 

5 

15 

64 

75 

Mr. Turnbull 

. Greenlaw . 

70 

56 

56 

56 

5 

14 

40 

• • 

Mr. WiUuu. 

. Ditto . . 

, . 

• • 

.. 

. , 

■ » . 

. , 

.. ■ 

* • - 

Mr. Miller . 

. T)unse . . 

87 

65 

58 

75 

5 

14 

68 

* * 

Mr.Weatberlieail Ditto . . 

85 

75 

_ 

72 

80 

5 

14 


• « - 


Fra tin Schools. 


MissPae . 

Coldingham 

50 

30 

50 

50 

*5 

14 

38 

* • 

.Miss Young 

. Hutton 

58 

50 

50 

50 

4 

16 

52 

• • 

Mrs. Moffat. 

. Edrom, . 

31 

30 

30 

30 

4 

14 

27' 

» • 

Paxton • 

. Bunkle . 

32 

30 

30 

30 

3 

1.2 

30 

» • 

Dame School 

. Dunse • . 

• * 

• • 

. . 

♦* 

. . 

• • 

30 

* • 

Ditto . . 

. Eyemouth . 

. • 

•* 

. . 

• e 

.. 

.. 

14 


Infant School 

. Dunse . . 

* * 




•• 

• • 

80 

•• , 


The average daily attendance during winter at all the parochial 
schools is 2,162; during summer it Is only 1,856; the difference is 
306. Again, the average daily attendance during winter at all 
the subscription schools is 489, while during summer it. is only 
381, the difference being 108; and at all the adventure schools 
the winter attendance is 489, the summer attendance 443, the 
difference being 46. Classing all the schools, the winter attend¬ 
ance is 3,140, whilst during summer it is only 2,680; the differ¬ 
ence on the whole is 460. In other words, nearly one-seventh of 
those who are in regular attendance during the winter do not 
attend at all in the summer. 

What arc the circumstances to which this is to be ascribed ? 
Why do so many cease to attend ? and How are they employed ? 
The answer generally'given to such questions was, that whenever 
the season approaches,in which farming operations cornmence, the 
elder children are withdrawn from school, and are employed, in 
field labour. The teachers generally attributed to this circum¬ 
stance the difficulty which they experience in elevating and ex- 
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tending the educational course. Their representaftons were, that 
as soon as they had, by continuous labour and effort during tho 

‘ . bit* 

ere 
ing 

winter. The effects of such an interval of rest from all mental ex¬ 
ertion are obvious. 

I was not therefore surprised to find that it is during the winter 
months only that the teachers are willing to submit their schools 
to inspection, as, during that period alone, they think, can any 
stranger form an adequate notion either of their own professional 
skill, or of the degree of proficiency to which many of their elder 
pupils attain. These representations are well founded. Were 
allowance not made for such circumstances as have been described, 
any account of the schools situated in country districts would be 
unfair and incorrect. I havo borne this constantly in mind when 
I come to speak of those schools visited at a time when the elder 
pupils had been withdrawn. I havo endeavoured to take into 
account all the difficulties and disadvantages under which the 
teachers were compelled to labour, to appreciate all the efforts 
made to Combat and overcome them, and to measure accordingly 
my meed of applause or of condemnation. 

A comparison of the numbers present at the time of inspection, 
with those on the books at the same period, will serve as a some¬ 
what correct index of the regularity of attendance. In reference 
to the parochial schools these numbers were 1,542 and 1,845 
respectively, showing that one-sixth of the enrolled pupils were 
absent; in reference to the subscription schools the numbers were 
235 and 268, giving one-eighth as the proportion absent; and in 
leference to the adventure schools the numbers were 248 and 282, 
showing also upwards of an eighth of absentees. 

The attendance might, I think, bo rendered much more 
regular, were the teachers to keep registers in which to record 
each case of absence. The method adopted in the National 
Society’s Central School, Westminster, and described in the 
“ English Journal of Education,”* seems well fitted to secure the 
object. The effects of its introduction into schools situated in a 
country district will not, perhaps, be found so gratifying as they 
ate said to have been in the Central School; out improvement, 
both in regard to the punctuality and regularity of attendance, is 
the natural result of such an expedient, when these are not 
rendered impossible by physical causes,^such as sickness, extreme 
distance from the school-house, and the like. 

The age at which the children enter school was found to be 
In general five, and that at which they leave it fourteen. Is it 

* See an article in tlio fir.it number, entitled “^tethod of Ensuring Regular At¬ 
tendance at School." 


winter, succeeded m bringing the elder pupils to a respecta 
degree of proficiency in the more advanced branches, they w 
removed from school, and seldom returned until the follow 
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asked. How t}icn, since the school course is extended over such a 
protracted period, are th6 dttainments made and proficiency 
acquired so limited? The reason of this has already been given. 
The attendance of the pupils is at^ all times very irregular and 
desultory. During their first years at school their progress is 
greatly retarded by 'their being frequently prevented by the state 
of the weather fVom reaching school, and during the latter years 
of the course they are often called to assist their parents in the 
labours of the field. They are unable, from lassitude and fatigue, 
to prosecute,during their leisure hours at home, the studies upon 
.which they had entered at school^' and, on their return, instead 
of being prepared to enter upon a higher course and more ex¬ 
tensive range of studies, they aro generally compelled to spend 
a considerable time in recovering and re-arranging what liad in 
the interval been lost. 

In the following table I have classified the various kinds of 
schools, and specified the various branches taught in each school, 
and the number of pupils learning particular branches .—(See next 
page.) . . 

The most cursory glance at this table will show that it is in 
the parochial schools chiefly that the more advanced branches 
pro taught. The proportion that the number of children learning 
writing bears to the whole number present is, in the parochial 
schools, as 1 : 1*7; in the subscription schools, as 1 : 192 ; in the 
adventure schools, as 1 : 1-88. The proportion of those learning 
arithmetic to the whole number present is, in the parochial 
schools, as 1 : 313; in the subscription schools, as 1 : 3 58; and 
in the adventure schools, us 1 : 3 3. The proportion of those 
learning geography to the whole number present is, in the 
parochial schools, 1 :3'5; in the subscription schools, 1 _• 151; 
and in the adventure schools, 1 : 36. The proportion of those 
learning grammar to the whole number present is, in the parochial 
schools, 1 : 4-6; in the subscription schools, 1 : 7'3; in the ad¬ 
venture schools, 1 : 9. The advantage even in these common 
brandies is clearly in favour of the parochial schools, lu refer¬ 
ence to the more advanced branches—Latin, Greek, French, 
mathematics, and bookkeeping—the proportion in favour of the 
parochial schools increases immensely. 

The proportion of those learning Latin is, in the parochial 
schools, 1 : 36; in file subscription schools, 1 : 242; in the ad¬ 
venture schools, 1 : 257- Of those learning Greek, it is in the 
parochial schools, 1:, 469 . (In the subscription and adventure 
schools nohe of the pupils studied this branch.) Of those learning 
French, in the parochial schools, 1 : 72; in the subscription 
schools, 1 ; 242; and in the adventure schools, 1 : 128. Of 
those learning bookkeeping, in the parochial schools, 1:69; in 
the subscription schools, 1 : 161; in the adventure schools, 1 : 257. 
Of those learning mathematics the proportion is, in the parochial 
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* 

Ay ton. 

80 

65 

28 

9 

9 

. . 

, « 

7 

. . 

. . 

.. 


Culdingham, Village. . . 

74 

50 

19 

5 

9 

1 

. . 

. . 

.. 

. . 

.. 


j} Rcstou . • . 

48 

27 

8 

, , 

3 

, • 

, . 

. . 


. . 



Evemouth. 

74 

.40 

30 

53 

33 

2 

2 

6 

1 

o 

All 


Mordington • . • • • 

40 

26 

15 

20 

8 

1 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• a 


FouUlen ...... 

26 

22 

10 

, . 

1 

1 


. . 

. . 

a . 

• • 

. * 

Hutton ...... 

62 

45 

35 

ID 

16 

1 

. . 

2 

, , 

1 

. . 

• * 

E<!rom ...... 

40 

25 

19 

30 

12 

• » 


, , 

1 


. . 

. * 

Whit some . 

31 

11 

8 

11 

11 

• • 


, . 

. . 

, , 

. . 


Ladykirk ...... 

85 

36 

15 

12 

12 

a * 

. . 

. . 

• • * 

m 



Swinton. 

115 

60 

35 

7 

8 

. . 


, , 

3 


. . 

a . 

Coldstream ..... 

111 

85 

5.5 

56 

13 

2 

6 

4 

6 


. , 


Chirnside. 

36 

23 

14 

. . 

- 

, , 

, . 


. , 

n 

, , 

. * 

Dunse . 

70 

47 

47 

50 

27 

13 

. , 

. . 

, . 

IQ 

All 

6 

Greenlaw . 

120 

66 

41 

14 

13 

3 

• a 

, . 

1 

H 

. , 


Cranshawa . 

33 

26 

8 

6 

7 

1 


, , 

1 

,, 

. . 


Longformactts .... 

45 

14 

15 

18 

18 

•• 

• • 

# • 

4 

3 

a a 
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TABLE C— eonthiutd. 



Adventure Schools. 


Mr. Gray . 

• Coldingham 


38' 

15 

6 

15 

2 
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. Eyemouth . 


21 

3 


. . 
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41 

10 

10 
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18 

14 
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15 
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17 
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30 

10 
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16 
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schools, 1 : 56; in the subscription schools, 1 : 161; none of the 
pupils in the adventuro schools studied this branch. 

These facts suggest considerations of great importance. It 
is obvious that the proportion that the number of pupils learning 
writing and arithmetic bears to the whole number in attendance is 
far too small; but when we find that even in the parochial school^ 
only one pupil in three learns geography, and not more than one 
in four studies grammar, the importance of inquiring into the 
causes of a state of matters so injuriously limiting the extent of 
the educational course through which the great majority of the 
pupils go, and thereby retarding their mental culture, becomes 
obvious. 

The evil is attributable to several causes. The most serious 
obstacle, however, to a more general introduction of the higher 
branches into our schools is the manner in which the payment of 
school fees is regulated.. It is the duty of the heritors of each 
parish to fix, 1st, what branches are to be taught; and, 2nd, what 
fees are to be paid in the parochial schools. The standard erected 
by them generally regulates the amount of fees exacted in the 
other schools. 
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In fixing wlmt branches are to be taught, there is no great 
danger of error, if proper regard be had tot lie social condition and 
character of the population. But unless the principle be a correct 
one that regulates the scale of fees to be exacted, it is obv ious that 
the educational interests of the people may sutler serious injury. 
It is easy to show that the effects of the present system of regu¬ 
lating school fees are pernicious. s . 

The system is this:—For English Reading a quarterly fee of 2s. 
is exacted ; for Reading and Writing, the fee is 3s.; for Heading, 
Writing^ and Arithmetic, 4s.{ and so on. For e'ach additional 
branch there is generally exacted an additional fee. Tiie practical 
operation of this, in a district the population of which are poor 
and ill-edifcated, is evidently to perpetuate the limitation of the 
educational course to such branches only as the parents have been 
taught to consider necessary to success in the business of life, or 
which they have thejiiselves experienced to be advantageous and 
beneficial. The additional fee for writing and arithmetic, it. 
is believed, prevents many parents from giving their children the 
necessary amount of instruction even in these branches.« And it is 
only the better conditioned or the better educated and intelligent 
who are willing to subject themselves to additional expense, in 
some cases to additional privations, for the purpose of bestowing 
upon their children a more comprehensive course of instruction. 

It is not extraordinary that the great majority of the parents 
should feel some reluctance to pay for instructions for their 
children in those branches, the value and even nature of which 
are utterly unknown to them, and from the want of which, they say, 
they have never experienced any embarrassment or difficulty. The 
result is, that the amount of instruction previously obtained by the 
parent is made the measure of that which is thought to be either 
necessary or advantageous to the child. The curriculum of study 
in many of our schools embraces, in consequence, little else than 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

This system of exaction of fees for each branch has ulso a 
pernicious influence upon the teacher. It induces him to regard 
his labours too much in the light of mere merchandize, for which 
he is to seek as high’a price as he can obtain. Its tendency is 
to render him more solicitous about the devising of methods by 
which he may increase his own income than about the devising 
of expedients whereby he may best promote the moral and reli¬ 
gious improvement and the intellectual culture of his pupils.; 

These additional fees should be abolished. That which should 
regulate the studies of the pupils should be, not their parents’ 
ability or willingness to pay, but their own ability and desire to 
learn. The fees should be regulated according to the age of the 
pupil. Let the school fee for all children under eight, years of 
age be (say) 2s. per quarter; for those between eight and twelve, 
3s.; and for all above twelve, 4s. per quarter. Let jdio progress 
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which the pupil has made in the more elementary branches 
determine the period of his introduction to those that are higher 
and more difficult; and it will, I think, be found that by this 
simple expedient will be removed one great impediment to the more 
general acquisition in our schools of those branches of instruction 
that are not strictly elementary. 

Another obstacle to the extension of the school-course is the 
ignorance of the parents.' This has already been cursorily spoken 
of. It deserves a fuller Consideration. They can appreciate the 
valwe of re "ding, writing, and, arithmetic. Most of them have 
made some progress, iri each of these, and have experienced in 
themselves and observed in others the advantage which the posses¬ 
sion of such acquirements bestows. Of the importance, eveu of 
the nature of grammar, geography, &c.; they are totally ignorant. 
And when it is proposed to them that their children should receive 
some instructions in these branches, their; 5 -usual reply is, “that 
having done without them themselves, they do not see the necessity 
or desireableness of their children acquiring them.” 

A veiy simple expedient would remove this feeling. Let the 
teacher invite all the parents to an examination of his grammar 
and geography classes. Let them have an opportunity of obtaining 
some notion of the nature and value of these studies, and especially 
of the important, practical purposes to which a knowledge of them 
is subservient, ami they will become anxious that their children 
may obtain knowledge which is as instructive and delightful as it 
is practically important. 

Another hindrance to a more general diffusion of these studies 
I must notice however briefly. It is the most insufficient supply 
of maps and other apparatus in alniost all the schools. The black 
board is not always provided, and very frequently where it is, 
its value is not understood. The text books are also generally 
far too expensive. The preliminary lessons both in grammar and 
geography should he given orally, and in each of the processes 
the black board should be in almost constant use; and not until 
considerable progress has been made should text books be used 
by the pupils. When they are found necessary a proper regard 
should be had to their cheapness. The most expensive hook is not 
always the best. 

ft - If 

Emoluments of the Teachers. 

I was anxious to obtain accurate information in regard to the 
amount of income enjoyed by the various classes of teachers, anil 
to be enabled to specify the various sources from which this was 
obtained. The results of my inquiries I have embodied in the 
following table; It is necessary to explain that the offices of 
session clerk and heritors’ clerk, tliougn generally held by the 
parochial teacher, are not necessarily connected with his office. 
Several cases have occurred in these presbyteries in which other 
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individuals have been appointed lo discharge the duties, and of 
course teenjoy ttorembntments "of these <5m‘cer: lf‘ph?nita"at§5' 
be stated that each of the parochial teachers is provided with a 
dwelling-house and garden ; but from the difficulty 1 experienced 
in obtaining quite accurate information in regard to their yearly 
value in rent, T liave not been able to include them in the following 
statement. Again, of the twelve teac^e^ of subscription schools 
six are provided with dwelling-houses. For the same reason 
their yearly value in rent is represented. With these ex¬ 
ceptions, the following table represents .the whole amount of 
income enjoyed by each teacher,'and specifies the various sources 
from which it is obtained .—(See table, next page.) 

It appears from au examination of this table, that the incomes 
of the parochial teachers vary from 40/. 13,». Ad. to 154/. 6.v. Afjd.; 
of the teachers of subscription schools from 10/. to 60/.; of the 
teachers of adventure schools from 31. 10s. to 45/. The average 
income of the parochial teachers is 71/. 2s. 5i</.; of teachers of 
subscription schools 281. 16f. 8</.; and of the teachers of adven¬ 
ture schools 23/. 9s. <• .... 

School Buildings. 

The parochial school-houses in this district, when compared 
with those in the other districts on which I have already reported 
to their Lordships, must be spoken of favourably. Several 
features in their construction seem to have received an adequate 
measure of attention. They are generally sufficiently large and 
commodious; most of them are well lighted and heated; all are 
conveniently situated in respect of the population, and are sub¬ 
stantially built of stone and lime. But if we consider them in 
reference to what should be provided, in order that the school 
architecture may be duly subservient to the progress of a sound 
physical and moral education, or if we measure them by the 
standard erected in those countries in which a proper measure of 
attention has been bestowed upon the promotion and strengthening 
of the physical formation, and due respect had to the silent in¬ 
fluences of external objects upon the cultivation of moral senti¬ 
ments, tastes, and habits, the very best school-house in the district 
must be represented as so very imperfect in construction, and so 
ill supplied with the desirable and necessary accompaniments, as 
to be incapable of subserving in any considerable degree these very 
important ends. Those most nearly approaching the standardbf 
excellence are in the parishes of Lauder, Mcrtoun, Greenlaw, and 
Edrom; all these, are ample in site, substantial in construction; 
well heated and lighted, and occupy convenient, healthy, anti 
pleasant situations. But there are in each of them very important 
defects. No urinaries or waterclosets have"been provided. To 
that in Lander alone is any play-ground attached. In not one 
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25 13 3 


10 0 a 
10 0 0 


Gordon . . • • 

I’hanmlkirk , . » 

Legt'rwood . . ,« 

Cliirnsulu • * # . • 
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\V hit home . a a^ a 
Hutton . . . a 

Av loll naan. 

34 4 44 
30 0 0 
28 ,0.0 
34 4 4 
34 4 44 
34 4 41 
34 4 4 
34 4 4. 
34 4 44 


Eyemouth . . . 

31 1 4i 

SimicKii'rioM 


ScuootJ. 

* 

ColtUngham Moor . 

1 a. 

Auchiucrow_, . . 

•• 


■wl] 
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10 0 0 
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10 0 0 
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■ ■ 
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17 0 0 
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a • 
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• • 
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0 
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0 
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0 

77 
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0 
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0 
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52 
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•’ 
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•• 
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68 14 4^ 

.. 
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3 3 0 

63 6 4‘ 
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74 9 4J 
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* a 
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” 
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*• 

10 0 0 
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a a 
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rature, or such means of ventilation as to prevent the pupils 
suffering physical injury or mental prostration from draughts 
of cold ait, or from a close and contaminated atmosphere. 

The means of .ventilation are generally Very imperfect. When 
it is remembered that most of the school-houses lire noj.more than 
sufficiently commodious, allowing^generally little more than seven 
square feet of area to each pupil, it is obvious that thermosphere 
breathed by the children mufiti soon^ become contaminated, in¬ 
jurious 4elhe bodily health, ahddesifructfve of ti^ttal^ctivity and 

vigou \ . • r “ 

Play-grounds are attached ito only two of the school-houses; 
many of the teachers are ’awjire of their importance as instru¬ 
ments of education. - Thb attention of the heritors and clergymen 
must be drawn to the subject, and the advantages resulting from 
a constant superintendence of tHe children in their out-door sports 
be demonstrated, erq we oan hope to have each school-house 
surrounded by sufficiently spacious and properly furnished play¬ 


grounds. 

As the relative size of the school-rooms is a subject closely 
allied to that of ventilation, it is proper to introduce here the 
following table, which specifies; in regard to each of the parochial 
schools; 1st. Its dimensions in feet; 2nd. The number of pupils 
in attendance throughout the winter; 3rd. The number each 
school-house can accommodate, allowing seven square feet of area 
to each child; 4th. The number of cubic feet of air provided 
for each-child. Joseph Lancaster always allowed niny square 
feet of area to each- pupil. 

It will be seen that many very important points connected 
with school buildings have not obtained even the smallest measure 
of attention. As to their location, the only point that seems to 
have been considered important, is convenience in respect to the 


population. This has generally been attended to; hut no en¬ 
deavour has been made to plant the school-houses in situations 
remarkable for their natural beauty. The desirableness of having 
them removed from everything the observation of which might 
sully the purity of sentiment, or destroy the freshness and deli¬ 
cacy of moral feeling which so pleasingly characterize very young 
children, has not been perceived. The important influence of 
external inanimate objects upon the training of thqyoutbful mind 
has not been felt. Ihis influence has been duly appreciated by 
men in other countries. Ttifcy have seen that to place a child 
amidst the beauties of the external world is to cherish within him 
a sensibility to their charms, and to supply him #dth an exhaust¬ 
less fund of pure enjoyment; that to expose him to the influence 
of stagnant marshes, or to the contaminated atmosphere of close 
and crowded alleys, is to retar^jhe progress of his physical for- 
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25 
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Eyemouth . 
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42 

18 
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90 
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27 

18 

12 
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85 

£9 
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27 

15 

11 

■H 

.30 

58 
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Edrom . . 

■ • 

23 

18 

11 


40 

72 

138 

Whitsome . 

• * 

24 

19 

8* 

456 • 

■ .38 

6.) 

102 

Swinton, 

• 

30 

33 


,.100 

141 


Coldstream * 

• • 

40-9 

16 

11$ 

652 

;125 

93 

59*9 

Chimside , 

• • 

33 

15 

12 
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35 

70 

* 169*7 

Dunse . 

• • 

36 

19$ 

10 
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80 
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87*7 
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16 

8$ 
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35 

36 

62 
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24$ 
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11 
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40 

63 
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• • 

• • 
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738-9 

125 
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63*5 

Eecles . 

• • 

48 

16 

14 

/68 

no 

109 

97-7 

Mertoun , 


40 

18 

14 

720 

60 

103 
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Smadholm . 

• 

28 

16 

• • 

448 

,, 

64 


Gordon . . 

> • 

38 

16 

11 

603 

80 

87 

83 

Channel kiik 


30 

16 

8 

480 

100 

69 

„ 38 


mation, and the development of his mental faculties, and that to 
place him within the observation of whatever is low and sensual 
and degrading, is to assimilate his own nature to that which he 
is led to contemplate. 

The furniture and internal arrangements also were not what 
should be desired. I do not think that in any of these sohools 
was the supply of forms and desks insufficient, but they were of 
such a nature as to interfere with the comfort and diminish tho 
mental vigour of the pupils. The forms for the younger children 
were generally too high and narrow ; those for the elder pupils 
were not provided with backs. In addition to the discomfort of 
the position in which this compelled the pupil to sit, it is plain 
that mental languor and inattention to lessons was necessarily 
produced by it. The seats in a schpol-room should be of such a 
height as to enable the pupil to rest' his whole thigh upon them, 
and at the same time to have his feet resting with comfort oq the 
ground; they should also be provided with backs reaching as 
high as the shoulder blade. 

in addition to these defects in the construction of the forms, I 
had in very many cases to regret the manner in which they were 
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arranged. Uniformity of arrangement is jnpt practicably pere it. 
desirable; but tlie j^rinciple which shpuld guide the teacher ill 
this branch of the interna] ^econbmy is ijivariaoje. Jfvpry child 
should be' dofl’stpntjy w^hjnr* reach of the* masters m]b^pryatiftji; 
sufficient space should beTeft, either in the centre of theschp.ol- 
room or around it*,gidps,,fp.r ^mpltane^s fg^r^is^ ^f ^eyaral 

classes. Tl^classe?shotrbt be sg^arran^ as^f^pveil the elder 
pupils being gisturhed iji th^rJudiesby:thh‘&ny&#yt or coming 
in pf the younger children, ja^ lhpuld pe minutes 

in each hoyy iryto^the^bpe^airV'oir ,tKq pk^groufid, undey, the 
superintendened’of o'n^Sf their cMe,r compianiphs^, „= , , . 

Attention should bp giveh' t$ the stqtg of the school-room in 
respect of pleapliness arid cognbrt. To secure cleanliness each 
school should be provided vAtjb scrapers outside, and the chil¬ 
dren should be trained to use^lem. The windows should bo sup¬ 
plied willi blinds, the' walls should be adorned with maps, and 
with figures of those natural objects, the names of which occur in 
the lessons of tpe day. Every filing should be done to render 
the aspect of the room agreeable/and to give it the appearance 
of a comfortable aqd jWell furnished apartment in a dwelling- 
house^ The movement^ of tlie various classes also shppld be 
made with regularity, precision, rapidity, and qnietmjss. It is nof. 
desirable that the order in, which these are medp should be unal¬ 
tered; the changes should not be very frequent. 

'It frill not be said by one who knows the silent influence of such 
training to habits of order, cleanliness, and comfort, bpop ihe imf 
pressible minds of children, that these remarks are either tod 
minute or unimportant. 4 ' : ; ^ ( 

In most of the schools thora-was a very insufficient supply of 
school apparatus. In some, not^eypn a black board was found; 
the want of this is generally aiH'ndicatioiv of ignorance or want 
of zeal in the master. I invariably foiled in those seminaries in 
which the intellectual training of the children received most at-, 
tendon, and was conducted most vigorously and successfully, that 
this important instrument of education was in almost cortstant 
use. Every teacher should be able to delineate upon the bjqck 
hoard natural pbjects and figures, and to present td the eye of the 
pupil', a,.properly, definite notion of the numerous, objects whose 
names occur in the lesson-books, but which cannot themselves 
bp placed before him. He, should fie able to give his pupils 
lessons in drawing, ^he cultivation of this branch exercises and 
strengthens tne’ perceptive faculties, refines and. elevate? the taste, 
ana opens the pye to the beauiips and elegances pf form. 

There was not always a good supply ofmaps. It was not pjj- 
coimnoi^ tq $nd,.eyen in very well Jauglit* schopls, only one; in 
several cases they were sniall, and pot iviefl fitted to promote the, 
progress of the pupils in their geographical‘studies.^ jThe heritors, 
in several of the parishes had furnished the t&chers/with* a 
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complete set of the best description 'for school purposes. The 
teachers themselves had in numerous instance's manifested their 
anxiety to extend the course of instruction by providing them at 
their own expense.’' In only two schools did I find a pair of 
globes. * ■' 

Although I regretted the liihifed ^supply of apparatus in al¬ 
most all the’^chpols, and was jiware that the, teachers could ill 
afford to prbcurcwhat* Was necessary from their own resources; 
yet I was delighted to observe that ttvo br three rf «f the teachers had 
not only expended a cdnsiderable suhi of money for this purpose, 
but had also exercised no smalj. sh&re of mechanical skill and 
dexterity in the construction of apparatus suited to illustrate the 
lessons on natural philosophy and .chemistry. The schoolmaster 
of Greenlaw deserves special confthendation for this.-* He has 
constructed a complete set of electrical apparatus; he has made 
very admirable models of several useful machines; he has col¬ 
lected a large assortment of interesting natural objects, and has 
arranged them in beautiful order in the school-room to which they 
impart somewhat, of the air of a museum. The parochial teacher 
of Dunse, also, has a tolerably complete set of chemical apparatus, 
with which he illustrates the various lessons on chemistry. 
There was a large supply of apparatus in the school at Gordon. 

I was often assured by the clergyman and other parties, that 
were a representation made to the heritors of each parish of the 
propriety of providing each school with a large assortment of ap¬ 
paratus, with black boards, with maps and globes, with models of 
the most useful machines, and with such apparatus as would 
enable the teacher to explain and illustrate the lessons in natural 
history, natural philosophy, chg^istry, and geology, there is little 
probability of its being unattended to. The numerous instances 
of their liberality which cj^me under my own observation, and the 
substantial proofs of their attention to the educational interests of 
the population existing in several parts of the county, convince 
me that the subject just requires to be submitted for their con¬ 
sideration to receive a prompt and proper attention. 

Of the twelve subscription school-houses, only five,—those at 
Paxton, Allanton, Sinclair’s Hill, ltedpath, and Renton—at all 
properly subserve the purposes of instruction. The defects which 
have been pointed out as characterizing the parochial school- 
houses generally belong to these. The remainder of the school- 
houses belonging to this class are miserable. In addition to the 
defects in the construction of the buildings, and the wretched state 
of repair in which they were found, the supply of the most neces¬ 
sary school furniture, such as forms and desks, was generally quite 
insufficient, and that which was provided, ill fitted to promote 
die comfort or to improve the tastes and habits of the pupils. 
The whole aspect of these schools was that of discomfort and 
destitution. 


2 Y 
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It is difficult to give any adequate notion of the character 
and condition of most of the adventure schooj^houses. These 
schools are generally taught in apartments of a dwelling-house. 
The dimensions are contracted; there are no proper means of 
ventilation $$he floor is generally earthen and damp; the walls are 
frequently unplastered and dirty ; the forms and desks are of the 
poorest description, and frequently incapable of accommodating 
all the pupils. Little attention is’ given to the fie&tpess and clean¬ 
liness of the apartment; tile furnitureis seldom tastefully and 
conveniently arranged^. The whole appearance indeed of the in¬ 
terior of these schools servet to impress upon the mind most un¬ 
favourable views in regard to the fitness of the teachers to be 
entrusted with interests so important as the instruction and train¬ 
ing of children. 

There are some remarkable and commendable exceptions. The 
schoolhouse of Mr. Waite at Chirnside, is equal in convenience 
and tastcfulness of construction to most of the parochial school- 
houses, and the internal appearance and arrangements are ad¬ 
mirable. Mr. Gray’s school-house, at Coldingham, Mr. Turn- 
bull's at Greenlaw, Mr. Miller’s and Mr. Weatherhead’s at 


Dunse, were in a ^satisfactory condition. The school-houses of 
the female teachers were remarkably clean, and neatly and con¬ 
veniently arranged. That of Miss Young, at Hutton, is an ad¬ 
mirable specimen of school architecture. 

The dame-schools are taught in the dwelling-houses of the 
’ehool mistresses. The apartments were very neat and clean. 
mihut^d>i*d |en were arranged on low forms around the teacher's, 
In most^ 1 ’ 11 ® seeme( l t0 g° on "ith cheerfulness and comfort. 


school app of Instruction in'the Parochial Schools. 

of zeal in t’ ,ned parochial" schools. Seven of these are 

which the 11 tmvns or considerable villages, and on account of the 
tendon ^ le majority of the pupils to school, the consequent 

this : ^‘ r regularity of their attendance, and the superior condition 
ug( . many of their parents, the higher branches are more commonly 
vraught, and greater proficiency usually made in them, than in the 
other schools. I was highly pleased with the condition in which 
I found them. The teachers discharged their duties with zeal 
and skill, and the attainments of the pupils in the elementary and 
some of the higher branches were very considerable. In order 
that a clear notion may be obtained of the manner in which these 
seminaries are conducted, I shall give a somSwhat detailed ac¬ 
count of the examination of three of them. It may he proper to 
say, that, although the schools I am about tb speak of appealed 
to me upon the whole the best, the difference between them and 
the remaining four was by no means marked. 

In the pargehial school, Coldstream, there were present on the 
day of inspection 111 pupils. The branches taught were Read- 
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ing, writing, arithmetic, mathematics, English grammar, geo¬ 
graphy, Latin, Gfteek, . French, book-keeping, and British history; 
religious instructions ware, of course, given. 

The pupils were arranged in eleven reading classes It would 
occupy too much space to give' a full account of the business of 
each class. It. is enough to say that the lesson, of each was 
carefully analy^fi, the . words'" and. ..subject matter were ex¬ 
plained and illustrated, and the various processes conducted by 
the teacher with much skill. To the younger Classes, his manner 
was lively and varied, and' his illustrations homely and easily 
understood. In the examination of his elder pupils, he showed 
a wide range of information. They were examined on the 
whole subject of the various lessons^the more difficult words were 
explained, derivatives traced to their roots, their original and 
secondary meanings given,—in short, the explanatory method as 
formerly practised in the Edinburgh Sessional school was most 
ably conducted. 

Eighty-five of the pupils learned writing, which was well and 
carefully taught. Fifty-six were learning arithmetic. Forty of 
these were working sums in the simple rules, four in Simple 
Proportion, one in Practice, one in Interest, two in Vulgar Frac¬ 
tions, one in Mensuration, and five had gone through the text¬ 
book. A good deal of dexterity in working sums in the common 
rules had been acquired, but sufficient attention had not been 
bestowed in unfolding the principles and explaining the processes 
of. this branch of study. Those engaged in the study of gram¬ 
mar, in number 56, were arranged in four classes. The junior 
class were taught orally, the object of the master being to ex¬ 
plain and render familiar to them the nature of the various parts 
of speech. This was done with great judgment, simplicity, 
perspicuity, and skill. 'The second class were provided with a 
text-book containing only the simple elements, and from this the 
definitions of the parts of speech were committed to memory. 
Numerous exercises were given for the purpose of testing whether 
these definitions were thoroughly understood. The next class had 
a more extended system of grammar put into their hands, and 
had made considerable progress in parsing and construction. 
The highest class continued to use the text-book, but were also 
regularly examined in parsing and construction from the reading 
lessons. This branch was very well taught. 

Fifty-six studied geography, and were arranged in three classes. 
The junior class were not provided with a text-book. The map 
of the world was shown to tliem, its nature explained, and its lead- 
mg features and great divisions pointed out. The map being re¬ 
moved, the master, with chalk in hand, examined them upon 
what had been pointed out to them, requesting them to direct him 
how and where to define upon the black board the various places 
to which their attention had been previously called. A text- 

2 v 2 
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book was used by the stecond class who were bmptoyed iri'tbjri' 
examination and study of thethap of Europe. Thfe highest 'cltts$' 
had made considerable atthihirieritsin this branch; and had ac¬ 
quired facility in sketching upon thd black board the 'outlines Atul 
remarkable features and divisions of the 1 various' countries of 
Europe. Six Of the‘^pupils Wre Studying mathematics. They 
had not proceeded beyond fhe fir it boOkbfElftlid, which they 
had completely mastered. The Latin, Greek; rincl FrenCh, Werq 
very respectably taught. 

In addition to all this business, whict/ is ^one through .Sally, 
Mr. H. devotes half ah hour every forenoon to religious instruc¬ 
tion. Some of the features of the method of performing this part 
of his duty I particularly admired. A regular course of lessons 
had been drawn out, and the instructions were thus given both 
seasonably and systematically. For the youngest children a few 
simple questions sufficed. Those a little more advanced re¬ 
peated Brown’s Catechism. The Shorter Catechism had been 
committed to memory by the next two classes, and had been care¬ 
fully analyzed and explained to them. The elder children had 
not only committed to memory the Shorter Catechism but had 
been taught to gii% texts of Scripture in proof of every assertioli 
contained in it. Their knowledge of Scripture was both accurate 
and extensive. m ' 

The characteristics of Mr. H.’s method 6f conducting his 
schools were unwearied assiduity, thorough devotedness to’ the 
work of his profession, considerable skill in the application of good 
methods, and an accurate knowledge of classification and arrange¬ 
ment. 

The school which I shall next describe was, in mini!'impor¬ 
tant respects, very different from that formerly spoken of. The 
attainments of the pupils were neither so high tior so varied. 
The processes of instruction were more formally and mechanically 
conducted. The explanatory method was not applied to the 
junior division of the school, and the value of the examination to 
which the elder pupils were subjected was greatly diminished bv 
being conducted by means of written questions only. Although 
the import of the lesson was generally elicited, and the more im¬ 
portant statements were pretty fully illustrated arid explained,, yet 
the whole process was somewhat uninteresting and’ dull. It 
wanted variety and liveliness. Notwithstanding these defects, I 
observed numerous proofs of the' skill and success with which the 
studies of the pupils had been carried on, and everything that 1 
saw convinced me of the assuidity, conscientiousness, ahd ehthu- 
siasm* of the teacher. The ai'rarigeihehts qf the school were 
admirable. Perfect cleanliness,' order, and regufaritycharac- 
terized it. On one side of the room was erected a spacious gallery, 
capable of accommodating 70 or 80 children.’ A t'brie end stood 
a large case containing a Varied assort thbrif bP phiWsbjihical ap- 
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paratus, among, which, and deserving to be specially, mentioned, 
was a complete pet of electrical apparatus. ,At the, other end 
WW large qase filled* wMh,ftjin?fireu%4nlerestw>g natural 

objects,,, 'I'jiis, (Was. the musedtp of i the,,,establi3bment. ^fthere was 
also a, good supplypf maps., " , , ,, , , 

the time qfjuy tjsiti.tbe.ee. were ll^O pupils present. They 
Were arranged jfpjjieve.n reading olasses,l3 .studied grammar, 14 
geography, 1,07 .writing,} 41, arithmetic, mathematics, and 3 
Latin. m 

'I'lte school, of. Mr. Mercer, Duflf$j differed,.,in several im¬ 
portant respects, from both the preceding- The .intellectual system 
was carried on in this school most admirably, and every branch 
was most skilfully taught. The. reading was distinct, intelli¬ 
gent, and sometimes elegant. The, lessons were ably analysed 
and most fully and skilfully illustrated, . It .was perhaps observ¬ 
able that the teacher bad put out his strength chiefly on the 
higher classes. With thifta lie had. gone through several series of 
experiments in illustration of the principles and more important 
parts of natural philosophy and chemistry, and had imparted a 
great fund of information in the elucidation of*,the other lessons. 
He had bestowed great care in tracing the derivations of tlie more, 
difficult words, in, assigning to each its own shade of meaning, 
and in carefully directing the pupil to its appropriate use. He 
had conducted the arithmetical studies in a thoroughly rational 
manner. At an early period of each child’s course, lie had given 
orally easy lessons in number, and had, by a familiar explanation 
of the principles, of notation and frequent exercises in the simple 
rules, prepared them to enter upon the higher departments of 
the study with interest and profit. Geography was also taught 
in the most philosophical manner. Rightly regarding topo¬ 
graphy as its basis, Mr. M., before speaking of a map to his 
pupils, fixes in their minds the notion of such a chart, by request¬ 
ing them to sketch the floor of the school-room upon their slates, 
and to represent the relative positions of the various objects upon 
it. When they have acquired the power of doing this, with a 
proper degree of minuteness and accuracy, they are employed in 
the delineation, upon the same extent of. surface, of an area of 
larger extent. At every step taken the pupil’s own. observations, 
of the natural features of the territory which he delineates, 
whether it be,,the, play-ground around the school, the town in 
which the school ’ is situated, or the parish of which the town 
forms the principal part, qre marked down and properly repre¬ 
sented, And wnen the nafure pf the map has been properly 
apprehended, he is introduced to, .an.examination of the parish in 
■ resides. . Erom this his attention is directed to the map 
°Xr c °tland; thence to England, to Europe, See. The results of 
n%,method jvhjre most satisfactory. Their knowledge of the 
'anous CQuntrjcsj the maps of which bad been studied, was most 
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accurate, and embraced not only the political divisions, but the 
more remarkable natural features. 

Although I have not given a detailed description of the business 
of each class in these mice schools, yet I think it will be seen, 
from what^T have said, that they are in a healthy and efficient 
state. Each has its peculiarities; the teachers are not equally 
skilful, equally accomplished, equally successful j but in zeal, in 
devotedness to their professional duties, and in ’their endeavours 
to keep pace with the improvements that have beep made in the 
processes and methods of instruction, in their examination of these, 
and in the adoption of the best of them insofar as they are ap¬ 
plicable to shch seminaries as theirs, all have shown that they 
appreciate the importance of the duties entrusted to them, and 
regard with sufficient interest the profession to which they belong. 

Owing to the great irregularity of attendance of many of the 
pupils in the parochial schools which were situated in small vil¬ 
lages, or in districts where the population was [widely scattered, 
the progress of the children was not equal to that made in the 
schools situated in towns; but after allowance has been made 
for this and other circumstances prejudicially' affecting the teachers’ 
labours, the majority of these seminaries do not deserve to be cha¬ 
racterized as at all inferior to the former. Most of the teachers 
discharged their duties zealously and ably. In most of their 
schools the best methods of instruction were practised, while the 
educational course generally comprehended one or more of the 
higher branches. 

For the purpose of giving a more definite conception of the 
manner in which these schools are conducted, and of the progress 
made by the pupils, I shall give a somewhat full account of two 
or three of the best of them. The others, although differing from 
each other in many important points, were, with the exceptions to 
be afterwards noticed, well taught. 

On the day of my visit to the parochial school, Swinton, there 
were 115 pupils present. The organization of the school was 
good; all the children were constantly and usefully employed; a 
modification of the monitorial system was in operation; the ex¬ 
planatory method was applied to all the branches of instruction; 
and not only were the attainments of the pupils considerable, 
but the degree of mental culture which they had received was 
such as to prove that the teacher had so conducted all the pro¬ 
cesses as to strengthen and develope, by seasonable and’healthful 
exercises, the various mental powers. In conducting the Instruc¬ 
tions of the younger classes, every expedient had been introduced 
to giv^ variety and liveliness to the various exercises. They were 
not required to direct their attention for any considerable time to 
one subject. In their reading lessons their attention was fre¬ 
quently called to the more interesting words, and sihiple expla¬ 
nations, and familiar illustrations of their use were given, ric 
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tures of the various natural objects, and in some instances the 
objects themselves, whose names occurred in the book, were 
exhibited, and the pupils, although not receiving systematic 
courses of lessons on objtcls, were exercised in observing Iheir 
points,,of resemblance and diffidence, and in then Spfbally de¬ 
scribing their several peculiarities They were taught to use the 
slate at a very early period, and Wer&encbbraged not only to 
write, but to delineate upon it the more' interesting natural objects. 
These exercises, 'although chiefly intended as' expedients to keep 
them quiet When the lesions of the hour or day werjf 6Ver, not 
only cultivated habits of close and,.careful observation, but ren¬ 
dered the first lessons in writing comparatively easy, and formed 
an admirable introduction to more systematic instructions in 
drawing. 'File same principles which guided the teacher in 
conducting the studies of the junior section ofhis pupils regulated 
his labours among those more advanced. The results were more 
satisfactory. 

In the., parochial school at Edrom I saw much deserving the 
highest commendation. The classification and organization were 
excellent. All the branches received a proper share of attention. 
That upon which the teacher had expended most labour and care, 
and in which the pupils had made remarkable proficiency, was 
the religious instruction. They repeated the Shorter Catechism 
with great accuracy. The various questions had been carefully 
analyzed and explained. Numerous texts were adduced by the 
pupils in proof of the various statements contained in the answer 
to each question; and such had been the skill and judgment with 
which the whole of this department had been conducted, that the 
children could not only cite with great accuracy texts of Scripture 
iu proof of any of the leading doctrines of Christianity, hut had 
obtained so perfect an acquaintance with the New Testament gene¬ 
rally, and especially with the gospel history, that they could 
repeat and explain any of the more remarkable passages in the 
history of our Saviour —any of his miracles, his parables, his dis¬ 
courses, his occasional remarks. The reading of the pupils was 
correct, fluent, and intelligent, and full explanations were given of 
each lesson. Considerable progress had been made in geography; 
and some attention had been given to the explanation of the prin¬ 
ciples, as well as to an examination of the various processes of 
arithmetic. 

I,cannot leave this , branch of my report without noticing par¬ 
ticularly the schools at Ladykirk, Eyemouth, and Grordon. At 
Ladykirk, the order in which the pupils were arranged, and the 
regularity and precision with which the movements of the various 
classes were made deserve very high praise. Although -all the 
branches were most intelligently and vigorously taught, yet the 
admirable distinctness of articulation and enunciation with which 
t " e pupils read, the intelligence, accuracy, and ease with which 
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they answered the sifting questions‘put to them, and -the liveliness 
■ and cheerfulness with which they went through' the whole business, 
were such as to deserve special, indeed almost uhqualified, praise. 

In the schools at Eyemouth and Gordon/ also, I saw much 
to admire.; 'Were I to enter intmdetails regarding them, I would 
be compelled to repeat much of’ the eulogy bestowed upon those 
already spoken of. I mention them particularly here for the-pur¬ 
pose of saying that, while Mr. Trotter, at Eyemouth, had not 
neglected any ef the branches commonly taught, he had trained 
his pupils to a .considerable degree of skill in singing by*note. 
The school at Gordon deserves especial notice, not only for the 
really efficient manner in which it was conducted, and the progress 
wliiclwhod been made in several of the more advanced branches, 
but also because the heritors and parishioners have, by subscrip¬ 
tions raised among themselves, and amounting to a very consider¬ 
able sum, provided for the teacher a large supply of useful appa¬ 
ratus, and thus enabled him to illustrate, in the most interesting 
manner, the various lessons. 

The other parochial schools, with the exception of those of 
Chirnside, Fouldert, and Whitsome were well taught. Each had 
its own characteristic excellences and defects. While in some the 
classification was defective, the internal arrangements were, in 
others, inconvenient and otherwise imperfect. Sufficient attention 
was not always given to the intelligent instruction of the junior as 
.well as the senior sections of the schools. But there were in each 
of them features in the methods of instruction, and in the arrange¬ 
ment and discipline, richly meriting commendation. 

Of tho three schools represented as really inefficiently taught, 
I know not very well how to speak. In the best of theta-scarcely 
any approach to intelligent teaching was made. The religious 
instructions were confined to the repetition of the Shorter Cate¬ 
chism, and even this was done most imperfectly and inaccurately, 
in a class which read the New Testament with tolerable fluency, 
and whose ages varied from nine to twelve, I found the grossest 
ignorance of the most familiar Scripture facts. Not one could tell 
where our Saviour was born; the name of the place in which be 
was brought tip; the name of his mother; any of his miracles, &c. 
No answer could be obtained to such questions as—Who was 
John the Baptist? Where did he live? • Tell meanythingabout 
him. Tell me anything about Paul. What name had he before 
he was called Paul? Who.was Moses? Where was .heiborn? 
Who-’was his father? his sister? Of thirty-seven 'pupils'Who 
were present only, five were studying arithmetic. Four of theta 
were in Simple Multiplication, and one in Simple Interest. Not 
one of them could write on their slates such numbers as 1 4205, 
3604, 5034. The principles of Numeration had never been ex¬ 
plained. ’ " ■* 

In another of these schools there were twenty-six pupils present. 
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and the classification was so, very imperfect that these were.at ten 
different stages. In a class of six who read the Bible,; and whose 
average age wastwelve, not one could tell me anything about Moses. 
They were equally ignorant of the most generally, knowrt facts of 
. Scripture. In the highest class*eohsisting of four pdpils, consider¬ 
able progress had been made in reading; not r one ; word of expla¬ 
nation was given. They had committed to memory the Shorter 
Catechism, and-of this the teacher attempted to give some explana¬ 
tion. It was of this nature. The question wasnr-“ What do the 
Scriptures principally teach ?”— Answer. “ The Scriptures princi¬ 
pally teach what irmn is to believe concerning,.Gotl, and what 
duty God requires of man.” 

The examination was thus conducted: How many things do 
the Scriptures teach Two. What is the first ?—Whatman is to 
believe concerning God. What is the second ?—What duty God 
requires of man. 

This was the whole. The terms employed received no expla¬ 
nation. Upon my examining the children upon their meaning, I 
found them totally ignorant of it. The very answers which they 
gave consisted of wolds to which they had attached bo meaning. 
The questions were of course a mechanical exercise of memory. 
Nine of the pupils were studying arithmetic. Not one could tell 
me the half of three-quarters. -Not one could write down stteh 
numbers as 9080,6305. Not one could tell me what a noun was; 
and when I asked the name of the principal town in Scotland, they 
answered Berwick. Upon being asked the name of any other town 
in Scotland, no answer was given; and being requested to name 
any high moudtain in the same country, the only answer I got was, 
“ The Mount of Olives.” Comments on this are quite unneces¬ 
sary. . 

At the third school there were thirty-six pupils present. There 
were nine different stages of progress. The whole business was 
most unsatisfactory. A class of three girls read from the New 
Testament the account of the miracle performed at Cana. Upon 
being questioned by me upon what they Had read, they could not 
tell the name of the mother of Jesus, or where he was born, or 
where he was brought up. Another class of eight boys read the 
eighth chapter of Luke’s gospel. Upon being subjected to exami¬ 
nation, no answer could be got to such questions as—“Who was 
John the Baptist? his father or mother? Tell me any of Christ’s 
apostles! ? The difference between-an apostle and. a disciple? 
Who;was;tho.beloved diseipKs? Who was Moses ?' his father? 
Tell me any of the prophets ?” And-in the epurso of my exami¬ 
nation of this class on the following from the Shorter Catechism: 
Question —v Did our first parents continue in the estate wherein 
they were created V'—Answer. “ Our first parents, being left to the 
freedom of their own will, fell from the estate wherein they were 
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created.” The kind of answers which I obtained to several simple 
questions put for the purpose of ascertaining whether they under¬ 
stood the purport of the above answer, which they repeated pretty 
accurately, will be seen from the following specimen:—on asking, 
in what estdte were our first parents when they were created, the 
answer given was,* “By sinning against .God.” Again, in the 
course of my examination of them on the answer to the question, 
“ What is effectual calling ?”— Answer. “ Effectual calling is the 
work of God first, whereby convincing us of our sin and misery, 
enlightening our minds in the knowledge of Christ 4nd renewing 
our wills, he doth persuade and enable us to etnbrace Jesus Christ, 
freely offered to us in the gospel.” I asked them to tell me 
another name for the Holy Spirit, the answer was, “ Whereby 
convincing us of our sin and misery.” Only five were studying 
arithmetic. One was working sums in Simple Interest; the others 
were in Simple Multiplication. Not one of them understood Nu¬ 
meration, or were able to write down very simple numbers. 

In the first of these schools now spoken of there was some 
attempt made to cultivate the minds of the pupils. The teachers 
of the others had obstinately resisted all the remonstrances made 
to them by the members of Presbytery, and had boldly vindicated 
the manner in which their professional duties were discharged as 
the best in the circumstances, which, they declared, were fully 
known only to themselves. 

Subscription and partially Endowed Schools. 

The teacher of the Reston District School is allowed by the 
managers a salary of GO/., with a dwelling-house. Mr. Baillie, of 
Jerviswood, besides supplying a school-house and dwelling-house 
for the teacher at Mellerstain, gives him a yearly salary of 1 71. 
The schoolmasters at Allanton mid Sinclair’s Hill, in addition to 
the school-houses and dwelling-houses, are provided with salaries 
of 10/. each, by Mrs. lloswall, of. Blackadder, and Mr. Bonar of 
Kimmerghame respectively. Mr. Horae, of Paxton, gives to the 
teacher at Paxton a yearly salary of 21. ' The teacher is also pro¬ 
vided by the same gentleman with a school-house and dwelling- 
house. The teachers of these schools, thpugh inferior to the ma¬ 
jority of the parochial teachers in attainments and professional 
skill, discharged their duties with efficiency. The teachers of 
the remaining eight schools of this class cannot be. spoken of 
favourably. s Their attainments were evidently most meagre, and 
their skill limited. They had no knowledge of the best methods. 
Everything iq. their schools,—their internal arrangements, their 
organisation, their classification, the methods of teaching, and the 
proficiency made by their pupils,—compel me to say, that, in their 
hands, the education of any class of our population is unfortunately 
placed. 
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Adventure Schools. 

Of the eight Adventure Schools only two deserve to be ranked 
with the majority of the parochial schools. These are the schools 
of Mr. Gray* at Coldingham, and of Mr. Waite, at Chirnside. 
These gentlemen discharged their duties with great industry, zeal, 
and success. Their attainments were obviously high, the profi¬ 
ciency of their pupils was most creditable, and the manner in 
which the whole of the school business was conducted deserved 
and obtained my cordial approbation. Nearly approaching them 
in efficiency were Mr. Miller, Dunse, and'Mr. Turnbull, Greenlaw. 
The other schools of this class were in a very unsatisfactory state. 
Indeed, when we consider the miserable remuneration of the 
teachers, the total want of encouragement and support, ofc which 
almost all of them complained, and the absence of any superin¬ 
tendence over their schools, it is not surprising that they should 
be in a very inefficient and wretched state. Some of the facts 
ascertained in reference to these schools are so interesting and so 
well calculated to rouse the attention of the wealthy and intelligent 
to the education of the lower classes, and, especially, to the meagre 
amount and little value of the instruction acquired by a great pro¬ 
portion even of our {so-called) educated population, that! mention 
and record them here. The dimensions of the school-house at 
Coldingham Moor are 16 feet by 15. The floor is earthen, and 
the whole apartment extremely damp and miserable. The only 
furniture is a small desk and a few wretched forms. The dwelling- 
house of the schoolmaster consists of one apartment only 15 
feet by 12. The instruction given, and, indeed, the ability of the 
teacher cannot be spoken of more favourably than the school- 
house. The branches taught are reading, writing, and arith¬ 
metic. The attainments of the teacher were limited to these 
branches, and the standard by which their extent, even in these, 
was determined, on his application for the situation, was his ability 
to write his own name. The apartment in which another of these 
schools was taught was originally a hay-loft. The lower story, at 
the time of-my visit, was used as a stable. The instructions 
given were limited in extent, and imparted with no degree of skill. 
The apartment in which another was taught was only 11 feet by 6, 
the height of the wall being 7\ feet. The value of the instructions 
given was as unsatisfactory. Another was held in an apartment 
which had been converted, from being a stable, into a school-house. 
The instructions given were very imperfect. Of eleven pupils 
learning arithmetic, and several of whom had gone through a great 
part of the text-book, not one could write on his slate 8350, 2605. 
In another 1 was told by the teacher that a third part of the fees 
was not received. The teacher of another having had his leg 
amputated was compelled to abandon his trade as a weaver and 
*o “ take up a school.” Everything in his school-room was 
miserable. The supply of forms and desks was insufficient. There 
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was no prder) and w method-.. The classification was, regulated 
by the books which the pupils happened to pqssess,und there was 
no skill exhibited by the njastpj; in conducting, any.one of" the 
processes of instruction. Another ofthese teachers, a 1 whose school 
the average dpHjr attendance had been djnriiw;, die winter, .45,- had 
not realized, during the preceding year,from the,fees af liisoupils^ 
more than 31. 10j. From the beginning of the session, in October, 
until the t ime of my visit, in April, only 1-y. of fees had been paid. 
He had been compelled-, in order to secure a maintenance, to 
open; a small grocery shop. I refrain from all comments. -> “ ,m 

Female Schools. 

t One of these schools was in the teacher’s own dwelling. She 
Conducted 'the studies-of her little charge with great cheerfulness 
and Spirit, and' with considerable success. Here the younger 
children wet-W taught to write and draw on the slate. They were 
also examined on the ball-frame, and frequently received lessons 
on'tiatural objects. The elder children had made good progress 
irf the elementary branches. The school was intended chiefly for 
girls; of the'38 pupils present, 33 were girls. These were taught 
sending and knitting, in addition to their lessons iti reading, writing, 
arithmetic, and grammar. The whole were taught singing. I 
was much pleased with the state in Which I found this School. 

1 Another of these schools was held at Paxton, in the parish of 
Bunclb. ' It was intended chiefly as an industrial school, in which 
girls might' be taught to sew and read; and it was under the 
enlightened superintendence of a lady, the sister of one of the 
neighbouring proprietors, by-whom it Was established. I have no 
doubt that this school, which, at the time of my visit, was ih its 
infancy, will prbve subservient to the best interests of the popula¬ 
tion of,the district in which it is situated. , The other two schools 
of.this class are of a superior order; that situated at Hutton, 
deserves special notice, 

., The school-house, on which a great deal of taste and skill have 
been expended, is of t^ie very best description. .It was erected, and 
is maintained, by Mrs. M'Brair, pf Broadmeadows, for the purpose 
of ,providing chiefly an industrial education for the girls on her, 
estate. In addition to.their instructions in sewing and knitting, 
they are also taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, and religious 
instruction. Boys under - seven years of age are admitted. The 
Oldyfee whi^dh® children pay is one shilling per . jjopHf.- 

and all other ..apparatus are supplied by the lady .patroness,.who 
has also provided for the use of the pupils a small, library. For 
the purpose of givjng, interest tp the religious 4 lessons, a ,map of 
Palestine, and, one of the Travels of the Apostles are hung up in 
the school-room. Tn addition to ail this, the teacher ha» a salary, 
o(32£, and a good dwelling-house connected with the school-house, 
and consisting pf two comfortable apartments, . . . . . 
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The Remaining 1 school is situated at Allantori. The feather ii 
provided liy Miss BbsWall, Of Black adder, with k ffee'/sehool-* 
house, With' a eomTorfable dwelR'rig-house of three ‘ kpartments, 
and with a yearly salary of 10/, ;l ' / 

The school is intended f6r the ipstrUbtion of girls in rending, 
knitting, rind sewing. 

, * Dame School*. ... i. .• 

Of the twfl dame schools it is not necessary to say more than 
that*the instructions were confined to reading, spelling, and cate¬ 
chism. 

Infant School. 

The only infant school in the district is situated at iOunse. It 
is superintended and maintained by a society consisting of the 
most influential and .intelligent of the community of Dunse and its 
neighbourhood. 

The school-room is spacious, well lighted, and amply provided 
with the ^necessary apparatus. Thore is erectedin the scnool-room 
a gallery capable; of accommodating 100 pupils. On the day of 
my visit thesre were 89 present, the average daily attendance was 
85; the age of the pupils varied from two to seven,, and the fee is 
one penny per week. The mistress has a salary of 40/., and her 
assistant. 14/. 6s. I spent about an hour in. this school and had 
reason to be satisfied with the manner in, which it was conducted. 
The schoolmistress had been,trained in the Glasgow Normal Semi¬ 
nary under Mr. Stow, and had also attended a course of, lectures 
delivered by Mr. Wilderspin., She was admirably fitted for her 
office. 

Methods of teaching particular branches. 

In the following remarks it is hot my wish to 'develops the 
principles that should regulate the teachers in conducting the 
various processes of school business. These principles writ be 
found most ably and interestingly elucidated in Wood’s account 
of the Edinburgh Sessional School ; in; “ Dunn’s Principles of 
Teaching;" in the "School arid 1 the Schoolmaster^” published at 
Boston, Massachussefs; in " Abbot’s Teacher,’’and in "Palmer’s 
Teacher’s : Manual!” Every teacher should procure a copy of 
these works’,' arid carefully and constantly study them'. My Wish 
is t6 record here the instances I met with in this district of those 
who had carefully'esariurtetl the principles of teaching,, and 1 who 
had succeeded in'sbme measure in conducting their professional 
labours rationally and philosophically. 

Reading. —In most of the schools no attempt had berin made 
to facilitate the acquisition of this branch. The method of teadh- 
*ng the alphabet Was very imperfect. It Was generally taught ih 
the cornrnoh mbde, b^ 'pointing out. in succession all the letters at 
each lesson until they rireleafned! Nb expedient hridbeen adopted 
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to give interest and variety to these lessons. The principle ac¬ 
cording to which Dr. Andrew Thomson compiled his Primer, 
and which seems a sound one, and calculated to smooth the path 
to the acquisition of reading, was apparently unknown. It is this: 
the child, instead of being required to master either the names 
or powers of the whole alphabet, should have his attention directed 
in the first place to a few letters only. Those chosen should be 
such as from their forms will be most easily remembered, and as 
when combined will make familiar and easily explained words. 
These words again should be such as can be arranged in Vasy 
sentences, capable of explanation and interesting illustration. Thus 
in Dr. Thomson’s first lesson on the alphabet there are only 
seven letters. The names or powers of them are to be first taught; 
they are next variously combined, so as to make easy and familiar 
words; these words again are arranged in common and easily 
illustrated sentences. The first lesson is 

omisxby OSBIXYM 

So is. My ox. Is by. My boy. Is so. My box? I mix. 
I miss. Six boys. Miss box. O boys. 

Is my ox. O my boys. So I miss. By six boys. My box is. 
I miss six. 

My ox is by. Is my boy so ? I miss my box. By my six boys. 
I mix my boys. 

Each word and sentence should receive illustration according to 
the explanatory method. 

The method by which children are taught words first, and then 
the letters of which these words are composed, was unpractised, if 
not unknown. The principles upon which the above method is 
based had not been examined.* The mode of making a child 

t--—— 

q * The following extract from “ Palmer's Teacher’s Manual ” will explain its 
•nature:— 

Worcester’s Primer is an admirable little hook for beginners. We shall use 
it, therefore, as our First Book. Commencing with a chilli ignorant of his letters, 
we should turn to page 15, where we find pictures of a man, a oat, a hat, and a 
dog, opposite the corresponding names in capitals, as well as in small letters. The 
teacher may commence thus:— 

Tracker. What it that! 

Child. A man. 

T. That is tlie picture of a roan. Would you not like to know the word man 1 

B. Yes. 

T. (pointing to the word). There it is. Look at it well that you may know it 
agaiu. Now, dp you think you shall know it 1 *. 

To this question the child generally answers Yes. 

T. Which of tliese words (pointing to man, dog, cat,) is man! 

Unless the child has been brought up in habits of attention by his parents, his 
heedlessness w ill be apparent by his ignorance of the word; and this will 
generally he the case. So, turning back to page 15, the teacher can say— 

T. you are wrong. See, it does not look like that. You should give more 
attention. Look at it again. Are you sure you will know it now t 

C. Yes. . 

Most children will now know the word ; but a few will be found so heedless as 
•till not to hare given any attention. With these there will he some difficulty; 
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acquainted with the alphabet, whioh Professor Pillans has proposed 
anti explained in his Lectures on the Theory and Practice of teach¬ 
ing, was equally unknown.* The importance oftraining the children 


but, as soon as their attention can be caught, the instant one wijrd is known, the 
spell is broken, and all will go smooth. Persevere with the first W'ord. If you 
cannot succeed in the first lesson, give him two, three, four. Have a little 
patiencp. In some favourable moment you will gain his attention, and the diffi¬ 
culty then is over. Such is the testimony of many teachers. 

One word is enough for the first lesson; and now comes an exercise which must 
always, without one solitary exception, follow reading. There must be no excuse for 
want *f time; the teacher must take time, whatever else he may alight. 

T. >V hat have you been been reading about 1 
C. About a man. 

At the second lesson, see if lie can still point out (lie word man (page 17); if 
not, repeat as before ; but if he knows it, show him the next word, aud say that is 
cat. There is no occasion to make fuitlier utc of pictures for the present. Turning 
again to page 17— 

T. Which of these words ( man, cat, hat,) is catl 
When lie knows this word, conclude as before. 

'/’. What have you been reading about to day 1 
C. A eat. 


T. Nothing else 1 

C. Yes; tfman. 

By a similar process the other seven words will readily he learned by the child. 
But it is scarcely possible to repeat too often, in this stage of education, that a 
minute examination of the child as to what lie has read must be gone into at the 
close of entry lesson. No excuse can he admitted unless the house be on fire or 
tumbling about your ears. Should the teacher find there is not lime, the lessons 
may he made shorter, or fewer given per day. Three a-week, with,questioning, 
are of far more value than twenty without. The development of the faculty of 
attention, the formation of a habit, is all-important j if that be done early, there 
will he no difficulty in educating the child, it ought, then, to lie commenced at 
tlieyim/ lesson, and never for a moment to he lost sight of during the whole course 
of education. Common significant words should he selected, such as doy, my, dear, 
anti repeated in different arrangements— dear, doq, my — day, dear, my—until he can 
distinguish them perfectly, aud put them together to make sense. He should at 
the same time lie taught to pronounce the words distinctly. He lias thus the 
satisfaction of reading—of seeing the use of his learning—from the beginning. To 
make them still more familiar, lie should be set to look for the words in a page 


where they are to he found, and to copy them on his slate. A word may be added 
each day: and he should he led to amuse himself and exercise his ingenuity by 
making ns many sentences or pans of sentences as possible of his words, and by 
writing them on iiis slate. When lie has become familiar with a good number of 
words, and is convinced of the usefulness and pleasantness of reading, he may set 
to learn the letters. This he w ill do with interest when tie knows that by means 
of them he will soon he able to learn to read by himself, without help. 

lie should not yet, if ever, he set to learn words which he cannot understand, 
but only such as will occupy at the same time his mind and his eyes. 

* "It proposes to arrange the alphabetic characters in brotherhoods, according 
to the organs of voice used ill pronouncing them, and to teacli the child the know¬ 
ledge of iiis letters, at first, and for a long time in this way only. We should thus 
avoid the greatest difficulty the child encounters in learning the alphabet, that of 
recollecting the sequence or arrangement of the letters. Their ordir of succession 
in our common alphabet is entirely capricious, and appears, indeed, to be purely 
accidental j and a knowledge of it, so fur from being iudispcnsable at the outset, is 
m that stage altogether useless for any practical purpose. Y'et, in the ordinary 
way, the child is arrested and unseasonably detained in the very porch of_learning. 
y bejng compelled to name, and not to name only, but to learn by heart, a series 
pi letters, which have not one associating tic to bind them in the memory but 
juxta-position. It is stringing heads, ns it were, on a thread of sand. It may he 
well he should know this alphabetic arrangement when he comes to consult a 
1 ictiouary j but I really cannot see its use for any other purpose. On the other 
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to the use of the slate and pencil as a means of facilitating the ac¬ 
quisition of reading and spelling, and of initiating them gradually 
into the art of composition, was not felt. The advantage it gives the 
teacher in securing order and quiet in the school, by enabling him to 
keep the children in active and cheerful employment, while he is em¬ 
ployed with the senior pupils, was not perceived. The manner 
in which these simple instruments might be made to subserve 
these important purposes may be seen from the following ex¬ 
ample:—The words ken, men, pen, ten, are written^lown by the 
teacher on the black board; and the children, after they “have 
received their reading lesson, are required to copy each of these 
words upon his slate, and then to say something regarding each: 
ex. gr. —That is my hen. Give me that pen. I saw ten hens. 
Bob has ten pens. A little training will enable them to perform 
the exercise with facility and great interest. Its uses are obvious. 

In very few of the schools were attempts made to correct local 
peculiarities of pronunciation; to remove singularities of accent; 
to give to the pupils a clear and distinct enunciation, and a suffi¬ 
cient firmness and loudness of tone in reading. The iristances in 
which taste and elegance in reading were attended to and ac quired 
have been elsewhere noticed. In all but the very best schools the 
explanatory method was not practised, excepting in those classes 
consisting,of pupils who had made considerable progress in read¬ 
ing. It is impossible to repeat too frequently that, even at the 
earliest stage of the child’s progress, he should be most minutely 
examined on the subject of what he has read, and that he should 
never be permitted to leave a lesson, indeed, the lesson should not 
be considered as given, until this explanatory process has been 
gone through. I need not say that in the best schools the advan¬ 
tages of interesting the child, and directing his mind to the sub¬ 
ject’ as well as to the words of the lesson, were known ; and that 
the subserviency of these exercises to the rapid acquisition of 
reading was perceived. 

■ English Grammar. —Grammar is learned by a very small pro¬ 
portion of the pupils. I took every opportunity of urging upon 
the teachers the propriety of giving to the whole junior division of 
the school, simultaneous oral instructions in this branch. These 
instructions should be exceedingly simple, not extending greatly 
beyond the definition of the various parts of speech. These can 
be apprehended by very young children, if, instead of requiring 
them to be committed to memory from a text-book, they are 
simply and familiarly explained. For instance, after telling the 
pupils that a noun is the name of anything, they should be re- 

hand, by the classification of letters in their cognate relations, the acquisition of 
them may be made an amusing exercise. The attention of the child being drawn 
to the organs of voice employed in each set, he makes experiments upon them »n 
imitating the sounds h# hears, and has thus a guide to the pronunciatitSn of each 
letter, which greatly facilitates his acquaintance with their form anil power. _ _ 

“ Ptl/ane' Principles »f Elementary Teaching, p, llo. 
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quested to tell the names of all , the objects in. the school-room. 
The schoolmaster points to a slate, asks the name of that thing; 
then to the black board, asks its nanie ; then holding a pen, or a 
ruler, or a hook, or a pencil, in his hand, asks—What is the 
nathe of that ? then reminds th§m that the words which they 
lihVe mentioned are ail nouns, because they are the names of'the 
vaHous tilings pointed out. He then, lifting from hi3 table a 
book, says,—Is that thing a noun?—They almost all answer, with 
confidence. Yes. 'file definition is again brought to their recol¬ 
lection. A floun is the name of a thing. Is that, the book in my 
hand, a noun? Is that the name of a thing ? Is it. not.the thing 
itself? What is the name of this thing in my hand ? Let me 
write the name of this upon the slate. Where is the thgig itself? 
In my hand, isn’t it? Where is the name of tho thing? Qn the 
black board ? Then what is the difference between the thing and 
the name of the thing? The answer that the name of a tjnng is 
only a word, is obtained, and the nature of a noun is at once per¬ 
ceived. After such a process as this has been gone through once 
and again, the teacher being careful that the distinction between, 
the thing itself and its name is clearly perceived, the children 
should be requested to write upon their slates as many names as, 
they can. This exercise being over, a slight cross-examination, 
will satisfy the master whether the nature of a notpt be clearly 
perceived. When this is so, an accurate definition should be written 
upon the black board, which they should commit to memory. 
Such a lesson should occupy two or three dayg ; aud, by a syste¬ 
matic gradation of such lessons, no difiiculty will be experienced 
in training them to parse easy sentences with some minuteness and 
accuracy. When they have arrived at this stage, it is desirable to 
put into their hands the text-book which had guided the teacher 
in their oral instructions. These preliminary studies will be found 
to form an admirable introduction to a rational and satisfactory 
use of the text-book, and a solid basis of a much wider and com¬ 
prehensive course of instruction. In several of the schools this 
branch was very well taught. 

Geography .—It is to be regretted that so few of the pupils leair ' 
this branch. The obstacles to its more general acquisition are. 
various, aud have been elsewhere described. The most serious of 
them is that which is most easily remedied, and which is mast 
rapidly being removed. It has hitherto been the almost universal 
practice to make an additional charge for instructions in geo- 
graphy. But almost all the teachers who conduct me school 
business with vigour, and who are deeply interested in the progress 
of their pupils and in the extension of the benefit of their pro- 
essionai labours, havo begun to give these instructions gratui- 
ously to all children at a certain stage of advancement. The 
°ftect has bpan to raise the standard of education in their schools, 
a nd to widea the views and greatly to enlarge the information of 
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those who in a few.years will be the peasantry and artisans of our 
country. The future results are still more important. The 
educational course which will be sought by parents for their 
children will be considered incomplete, unless thosa instructions 
form a prominent part of it. The demand for a more oompre- 
hensive education will be increased. ■ 

In addition to giving their pupils gratuitous instructions in this 
branch, mauy of the teachers have expended, from treasuries; not 
remarkably full, considerable sums in the purchase of maps and 
other apparatus for the purpose of giving additional interest to 
these studies. The method of teaching geography, pursueVl in 
the parochial school, Dunse, was so rational, and the steps in the 
process were so gradually and philosophically taken, that. I cannot 
withhold a full description of it. Mr. Mercer, adopting the 
■principles so admirably elucidated by Pestalozzi and his followers, 
bases his geographical instructions upon topography. Before pro¬ 
ceeding to the examination of unknown countries, he appropriates 
to his use, as a teacher, and brings to bear upon his pupil’s in¬ 
telligent progress, all the knowledge of the surface of the earth 
which the child’s observation and travel have enabled him to 
collect. From this basis of the known he is carried forward to 
an examination and description of the unknown. The steps are 
taken in the following order:—First, the master sketches upon 
the black board a plan of the school-room, and then points out to 
the pupils the cardinal points in reference to it., 'I'he relative 
positions of the various objects are carefully and accurately de¬ 
fined, and the pupil is subjected to an examination of the chart 
thus delineated. The pupils are then required to copy this plan 
upon their slates. The next step taken is a delineation of the town 
in which they reside. This is done by the master, under the 
guidance and direction of the pupils, who are made responsible 
for all errors committed in the assigning of positions to the 
several objects, or for inaccuracies in the method of representing 
them. The process is conducted thus:—The teacher having fixed 
upon the Town-house as the point relative to which all other 
objects are to be represented, assigns it its position, and then asks 
one child where his father’s house should be. The position is 
fixed upon and marked down. The situation of the Manse is next 
demanded. Another pupil is asked what streets must be passed 
through in walking between the Manse and the Town-house, the 
the direction in which they run, their relative length and breadth, 
the most, remarkable houses in each, and so on, until a some¬ 
what minute and accurate map of the town is drawn. The pupils 
then copy this upon their slates. The extent of area is gradually 
increased until the whole parish, that and the surrounding parishes, 
the whole county, that and the surrounding counties, with the most 
remarkable natural features of each, the courses of the rivers, the 
direction in which the various ranges of hills extend, the general 
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nature of the land (whether arable or moor land, whether fertile 
or barren) are somewhat accurately delineated or fully described. 
The teacher having exhausted all the knowledge which his pupils 
have been enabled, by observation or travel, to acquire, and having 
thrown,into one stopk the amount of each individual’s store, brings 
the whole to bear upon the elucidation of the general principles 
and doctrines of topical and physical geography. The foundation 
is thus rationally laid ; the superstructure can be raised without 
much difficulty. 

Arithmetic .—This branch of instruction, besides its importance 
to 911 in the business of life, is, when properly and rationally 
taught, admirably fitted to cultivate habits of close attention and 
of precise and accurate thought. In some of the schools it was 
most philosophically taught. In these seminaries the principles 
were unfolded, and all the processes were minutely and carefully 
explained. The minds of the children were, by means of the 
ball-frame and other expedients, familiarized with clear notions of 
number before they were taught to associate them with the arith¬ 
metical symbols. These preliminary exercises were followed 
by an explanation of the nature of the symbols. The point that 
here obtained attention was to prevent the use of these without 
associating with them the names of well-known objects. Thus, 
when any of the symbols was represented on the black board, 
or when the children were required to write them on their slates, 
they were taught to consider the symbols as the representatives of 
a certain number of objects. Thus, 4 was explained as representing 
four boys or four girls, four balls or four tops. The principles 
of notation, or the local as well as the simple values of the symbols, 
were next, explained. The nature of units, or ones, and the 
manner in which they are represented, was first carefully illus- 
trated. Numerous and constantly varied exercises, of the follow¬ 
ing nature, were given before another step in the process was 
taken:—How many are four boys and five boys? three dogs 
and five dogs? six horses and one horse? The various answers 
were written down; and- when the children had mastered the 
representation of the class units, or ones, another step in advance 
was taken. This was to show the manner of representing numbers 
including tens. The manner of doing this was::—How many are 
six cows and five cows and four cows? The answer. Fifteen 
cows, being given, the pupils were requested to write the number 
Oil their slates. Some did it correctly, others failed. The num¬ 
ber was then analyzed by the teacher. It was shown to be made 
up of one ten and five units. The units were written down, and 
they were taught where to place the one ten. The number was 
again analyzed unti) each pupil had thoroughly apprehended not 
only the simple but also the local value of the two symbols. 
Proceeding in this manner, the fundamental law of the Arabic 
system of numeration—that, the removal of a figure one place 
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towards the left, increases its value ten-fold, and, on the contrary, 
its removal towards the right decreases it ten-fold,—-was fully 
explained. The various steps in the elucidation of this law were, 
in the same manner as above, gradually taken, and each thoroughly 
apprehended before any advance to the representation of ft'higher 
and more difficult number was made. 

The rationale of the processes of Addition, Subtraction, Multi¬ 
plication, &c., was invariably given before the pupil was required 
to work aay.sums in these rules upon his slate. For example, sup¬ 
posing the teacher’s object was to explain the process of adding 
together the following numbers, he would proceed in this manner:— 

• . 4,326 

8,945 

, 9^34 . M 

' 2,468 1 

The pupil is asked how many units are represented in the first 
lino, l —Six. How many tens ?—Two, How do you name tWO 
,teps?— Answer, Twenty. Then how, do you name the tens and 
units together?—■Twentyjsix.,. How many hundreds ,are here 
- ^presented ?—Three-., Thenpaming the hundreds, tens, and urilts 
. together, what would you say ?—Three hundred and twenty-six. 
How many thousands ? Four/ Namiug the whole together you 
say ?—Four thousand three hundred and twenty-six. The other 
-lines of figures are in, a similar,manner analysed and named. 
The process,, of Addition is now begun. Taking the symbbls of 
.units,, and adding them together, what is the sum?— Answer. 

, Twenty-three. This number is Represented and analyzed; it is 
,,shown to consist of two tens, or twenty and three units; the units 
• ara written down in their .place, and the two tens are added to 
those figures of a similar value; the, sum of the figures in the place 
of tens is found to be seventeen,». e. seventeen tens. Then as one 
< \ is represented by 1 with a, cipher to its right, seventeen tens 

, are represented by 17w(t,h a ( ,ciphei^ to the right, thus—.170. 
The analysis of this.,pqmber,.is,nqw'proceeded with. There is 
nothing in the place of units. Tn the place of tens,' seven are 
represented, and they are plkeed accordingly, and the one hundred 
is mingled with those of .a kindred value. The process is thus 
conducted, to a termination, and by cross-examination upon the 
whole of it, it is ascertained whether the principles and the reasons 
for the various steps have been really understood',. When this is. 
secured, it only remains to train the pupils by frequent and varied 
exercises to expedition and accuracy in repeating the process. 
It is not necessary to proceed with the description of the manner 
in which the various rules are explained; it is sufficient to say 
that it is thoroughly rational. The teachers have mastered the* 
works of De Morgan and Lardner on this subject, and have given 
to this branch ol instruction the interest and importance to which 
its direct utility in the business of life and its tifpess to deyelope 
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and strengthen the powers of attention and.hb^i&ctlbfi, cul¬ 

tivate habits of patiept and correct thought, : eMtl£ "Know 
that many will feel the details which I have gfiverf ofn this sdBjebt 
trite anjl .unnecessary; their importance will not be questibhM ; by 
those who have Carefully examined many 1 of : our' ClCmetitttfy 
schpolsj^ftnd.have ..obipyed how dogmatically this brancH W’pJrdh 
Hardy taught. It. is also well to markin itoch arbcord 1 4$ foils 
our high approbation pf the enlightened efforts off those teaCh^hs 
whose aim 1 $ the really high one' of cultivating the Various mental 
faculties, and.who know that the best mode of attaining this is to 
render all the processes of instruction strictly rational processes.- 
In this, and in my former Reports, I have confined my obser¬ 
vations almost exclusively to those subjects to which my attention 
is called under the second branch of duties described in “ In¬ 
structions for Inspectors of Schools.”* I have hitherto considered 
it best, first to detail tire facts which I ascertaihed relative to each 
of the subjects there indicated, and then to give my opinion 
generally pf the value of the various educational nieans existing 
in the districts severally reported on. This course I have adopted, 
not because I did not feel it desirable to attempt to give a compre¬ 
hensive and general view of the parochial system, and its various 


auxiliaries in educating our population, but because I felt- that, 


- ----- t f ; - * 

from the small number of schools examined and reported on, my 
opportunities of observations had been neither so mimerous nor 
so varied as to furnish me with a sufficiently extensive induction, 
on which general conclusions could justly and with'confidence be 
based, But now that I have examined considerably more than a 
hundred parochial schools, aud have seen the parochial system 
operating in a great variety of circumstances, noW that T have 
carefully inspected several hundreds of subscription and adventure 
schools existing in various localities, and enjoying'all the advan¬ 
tages, or subject to. all. the disadvantages ,of suen schools, I am 
prepared, should their Lordships desire ft, to attempt to give a 
general exposition of their nature and value. *' 

I have the honour to bo. Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 


J. P. Kay Shuttleicorth, Es^., 


John Gibson. 


Secretary to the Committee of Council on Education. 


1 f'ide Minutes of Committee of Council on Education, 1859-^40.' * 
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REPORT ON CERTAIN OF THE CHIEF SCHOOLS INSPECTED 
IN THE PRESBYTERY OF EDINBURGH. 

By JOHN GtBSON. Esq,, ■ 

Her Majesty's Inspector of Schools for Scotland. 

Si#, Edinburgh, August, 1843. 

It was my earnest desire to present to their Lordships, in the 
course of this year, a full account of all the elementary; schools for 
the poor existing in and around Edinburgh. During the various 
intervals between the completion of one tour of iaspection in the 
countty districts and the commencement of another, I have, since 
my appointment to office, been engaged in accumulating materials 
for such a report. I have spent much time in visiting and ex¬ 
amining many adventure schools in the poorest districts of the 
town. I have visited again and again all the more remarkable 
schools of this class, in which the children of the poor are educated. 
I have examined all the endowed free schools, and, with one or 
two exceptions, all the sessional or parochial schools. I hSve given 
particular attention to the examination of the schools connected, 
with the Edinburgh prison, of that connected with the West Kirk 
charity workhouse, and of that connected with the Orphan 
Hospital. But, on comparing what I have been able to overtake 
with the number of small adventure schools which I have found 
it impossible to visit, and in which a large proportion of the 
children of the poor receive their education, I feel it necessary to 
omit for the present all consideration of adventure schools, and to 
confine my observations on the state of elementary education in 
and around the city, insofar as that is provided for in the schools 
under the superintendence and control of bodies of trustees or 
managers. In this report, therefore, I direct my attention to the 
schools recently founded and established by the governors of 
George Heriot’s Hospital, to those founded and endowed by 
the late Dr. Andrew Bell, to those connected with the various 
parishes in the city and suburbs, and to those attached to the West 
Kirk charity workhouse, the Orphan Hospital, and Gillespie’s 
Hospital; to the Lancasterian school, Davie-street, and to one or 
two schools connected with dissenting congregations. Most of 
these I have visited frequently. I have examined each of them, 
class by class. I possess copious notes of the results of these exa¬ 
minations, and of the impressions made at the time upon my 
mind regarding' the ability and skill of the various teachers, and 
the relative excellences of the various methods of teaching, as well 
as of classification and organization, adopted by them. To the 
examination of most of them I did not find it necessary to devote 
more than one day, while to obtain a completely satisfactory view 
of the methods adopted in others, it was found desirable to spend 
in each two or three, and in some cases even four, days. 
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It is proper to say that in these schools the very poorest of our 
childreft receive their education. They are attended by between 
five and six thousand pupils ; upwards of two thousand of whom 
receive gratuitous instruction, while the fees paid by the remainder 
do not exceed threepence per week. I have no means at present 
of ascertaining the number of poor children in Edinburgh, and 
therefore caftnot say what proportion of these attend no school, or 
receive their education in the existing dame and adventure schools. 
With the permission of their Lordships, l shall at an early period 
corilplete the inquiry, in which I have made considerable progress, 
into this interesting subject. Meanwhile, it is proper to call atten¬ 
tion to the accompanying most valuable piece of statistics, drawn 
up at my request by Mr. Ewan, one of the city missionaries, and 
affording a view of most appalling destitution, in regard to educa¬ 
tional means, in the neighbourhood of a city which has long 
boasted of its civilization and refinement. Mr. Ewan’s inquiry 
was limited to the'West Port, with a population of 

and the following are the most remarkable results:— 

• 

General Abstract op Mr. Ewan’s Report. 


I. Profession of Religion. 

There are 540 male and Female heads of families resident in the 
West Port, whose profession of religion has been ascertained. Of 
these there are,— 


1st. Roman Catholics . Regular and irregular in attendance On 

public worship.. . . 48 

Never attend public worship .... 73 

2nd.Establishment . Regular and irregular in attendance on 

public worship. ....... 38 

Never attend public worship .... 82 

3rd. Free Church . . Regular and irregular in attendance on 

public worship.42 

Never attend public worship .... .. 

4th. Secession . . . Regular and irregular in attendance on 

public worship.35 

Never attend public worship .... 10 

5th. Relief .... Regular and irregular in attendance on 

public worship........ 11 

Never attend public worship .... 2 

6th. All other bodies • Regular and irregular in attendance on 

public worship. ..7 

Never attend public worship .... 13 

7tli. No Church whatever. 179 


181 359 

1st. In (he foregoing statement, those who are classified under the 
different bodies as not attending a place of public worship may be con¬ 
sidered as having no religion whatever. They call themselves Roman 
Catholics, or belonging- to the Church of Scotland, &c. because their 
parents were so, or because, in their youth, they belonged to one of 
these bodies, but none of those thus classified have any connexion with 
the bodies with which they are classified. 

2nd. In those who are entered as regular and irregular in their 
attendance on publte worship, there are many who have not been at any 
meeting above once in six months, and in those thus classified not 
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above onc-third may be considered as regular attendants on religious 
ordinances., 

3rd. Those described as belonging to no church are those who make 
no profession of belonging to one body or another. 

dth. It is somewhut remarkable that there is not one avowed 
infidel in the whole of this district. 

Note. —There is a seeming anomaly under the head “ free Church,” 
which is, that there are none who profess to belong to it who attend no 
place of worship; but I am inclined to think that the resolution of this 
fact may be found either in the events which have recentjy happened, 
or that none would profess to belong to it who have not either less or 
more had their minds directed to religious subjects. 


II. Mission Meetings. 

Regular in their attendance ......... 28 . 

Irregular, but not more than a fortnight absent .... 2!) 

’ Occasional, about ............80 

Total .... - 137 

III. Children ft to attend School. 

Bovs ................ 212 

Girls.193 

1 Total .... —. - 405 


Attending School, Not attending School. 

.Boys.84 Boys . . ■ , . . 128 

Girls ..... 89 Girls .. . .. 104 

— r 173 - 232 

Total as before .... 405 

It is, however, to be observed that, cither from the state of the 
schools, from the very irregular atendance of the children, or from the 
very late period at which most of them have been sent to school, fully 
one-third of. those who are at school will never, in all probability, be 
able to read their Bibles. Many of these children reporied as being 
at school, have' either been put to it very recently, or are most irregular 
in their attendance, one week present, and, perhaps, a fortnight ot three 
weeks absent. * Two-thirds of the whole children in the district 
cannot read at all, aud very few of them are ever in a place of public 
worship. 

IV. Sabbath Schools. 

Total number of children at sabbath schools. . . . . 188 

V * • ■ ‘Attending mission schools • . . . 135 

,All’other Sabbath schools ■ . . . 53 

Total as above. ... — 188 

Of those attending sabbath schools, and not attending any week-day 
school^there are:—; j 

At mission schools ... , , ... 62 

1 All otner schools ........ 5 

' -r> • ' Total.— 67 

(Signed) James Ewan. 

Ip several districts of the town it can scarcely be hoped that an 
equally .minute and searching inquiry would yield results more 
gratify ing-to the philanthropist. 

Without further preliminary remarks, I hasten to give', as dis¬ 
tinctly and briefly as I can, a view of the nature and brigin of the 
various classes of schools to be spoken of, and of those features 

— ......... - rT _ : - -. . ■ ■ ), ■ --Ia.—; £-1 

• * The Mission Schools were.recently established by Wn-Ewan.. 
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in the methods of teaching, and those peculiarities of organization, 
which seem deserving of such notice. I will also describe the 
extent and nature of the course of instruction communicated, and 
endeavour to estimate the measure of ability and success with 
which the teachers conduct the various branches constituting that 
course of instruction. 

The external organization —in other words, the constitution, 
government,'and superintendence of these schools—first demands 
notice. In tjiis respect they may be arranged into three classes: 
—lift, the George Ileriot’s Hospital schools ; 2, the Bell schools; 
and 3, the schools under the control and superintendence of 
trustees. 

1. Ileriot’s Hospital Schools .—Heriot’s Hospital was founded 
in pursuance of the will of George Heriot, jeweller, ddted 1623. 
It was originally designed “ for the maintenance, relief, bringing 
up, and education of so many poor fatherless boys, freemen’s sons 
of the town of Edinburgh.” The benefits of the institution have 
been extended to the children of those burgesses who are not 
“ weill afld sufficiently able to maintain them.” According to 
the statutes, compiled, by desire of the founder, by Dr. Walter 
Balcanqual, dean of Rochester, and dated 1627, the government 
of the hospital is vested in the Lord Provost, Bailies, Ministers, 
and Ordinary Council of Edinburgh. In pursuance of the bequest, 
the present, building was erected between 1627 and 1650, and the 
number of boys brought up and educated within its walta has for 
a considerable number of years averaged about 180. The 
revenue of the hospital having, from the feuing out of the lands 
and other causes, greatly exceeded what could have been in the 
contemplation of the founder, and the present building or hospital 
being inadequate for the admission of such a number of boys as 
the revenue is sufficient to maintain and educate, the governors, 
after mature consideration and much discussion, resolved to ask 
Parliamentary sanction to erect with their surplus income, in 
various parts of the town, elementary schools for the education of 
the children of burgesses, freemen, and others. This they were 
authorized to do by an Act of Parliament passed in 1836. The 
governors are thereby “ empowered ahd authorized to found and 
erect one or more schools within the town of Edinburgh out of 
their surplus income, after providing for the expense necessary 
to maintain and educate such a number of boys as the hospital 
shall be adequate to contain.” 

Steps we^e immediately taken towards the erection of these 
schools,} apd one. of them, situated in one of the poorest and most 
destitute districts of the town, was opened in 1838. In 1840 six 
more.were vptujy for the reception of pupils. These seven schools 
— five juycnile and two infant—have since been in full operation, 
and- are now attended by upwards of 2,000 children. 

Previous to the opening of these schools, the governors required 
to determine whether it would be expedient to exact, from each of 
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the pupils, a small weekly or monthly fee, or whether the instruc¬ 
tions should be entirely gratuitous. It Was Urged by some, that 
gratuitous instructions are very frequently undervalued, that the 
attendance of the recipients is irregular, and, especially, that the 
exaction of a smull fee might be made to serve important pur¬ 
poses in the economy of the school, and might assist to train both 
the pupils and their parents to a right appreciation of the benefits 
bestowed and privileges enjoyed. There was much practical 
wisdom, as it appears to me, in the suggestions made by those 
who took this view of the matter, it was proposed by one gdhl Io¬ 
nian that a fee of one penny per week should be charged from each 
pupil, and that the sum thus accumulated should be expended in 
purchasing and maintaining a school library, and in procuring, 
from time to time, such specimens of natural objects as might be 
found requisite for the illustration of the various lessons. Another 
suggestion, not less important, was made : it was proposed, that 
the teacher of each school should havo a book with as many 
columns as there are weeks in the school session; that in this book 
should be recorded the receipt from each child of his weekly fee ; 
that the sum thus placed to the child’s credit should be put in 
the savings’ bank, and the accumulated sum given to him on his 
leaving school. It. is difficult to measure the exultation which each 
of these children would feel on the receipt of this small fortune, or 
to tell the effect, which the experience at so early a period of life of 
such “an accumulation of littles” in realizing so large a sum, 
might have in training them, unconsciously and imperceptibly, to 
habits of a prudent economy. 

To most of the governors, however, it appeared expedient to 
exact no fees; and. setting aside the consideration of the importance 
and probable effect of such a training as has been alluded to, and 
looking only to the poverty of the great majority of the parents, 
to the efficacy of the regulations adopted by the governors regard¬ 
ing the necessity of the pupils’ cleanliness of person, and the punc¬ 
tuality and regularity of their attendance, and to the perempto¬ 
riness and alacrity with which these regulations are in all cases 
still enforced, it may be said that the evils apprehended from 
such a course either were imaginary or have been averted, and that 
tlie wisdom and propriety of their decision have been experimentally 
vindicated. Numerous proofs of the value attached by the parents 
to the privileges enjoyed by them and their children might be 
given. The attendance of the pupils is remarkably regular. 
Very few cases have occurred in which the teacher has found it 
necessary to send the same child home more than once for want 
of cleanliness and tidiness of person. Indeed, the regulations en¬ 
forcing these things have had the effect, of stimulating many of 
the parents to greater regularity in their morning household 
arrangements, and have led them to give greater attentioii to 
personal cleanliness and comfort. Many havfe- been careful to 
express, to the governors, their gratitude for the benefits conferred 
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upon their children, and almost all have shown, by a strict and 
increasing attention to the regulations alluded toj a growing sense 
of the advantages and blessings which these schools have conferred 
upon themselves. 

The children who are eligible as pupils must be either—1st, 
the children in poor circumstances of deceased burgesses, and 
freemen of Edinburgh; or, 2nd, the children of such burgesses 
and freemen as are not sufficiently able to maintain them; or, 
lastly, the children of poor citizens or inhabitants of Edinburgh. 
No Children belonging to the third class can be admitted as 
pupils so long as there are applications for admission on behalf of 
any of the other classes; and while those belonging to the first 
and second classes are received, irrespective of their places of 
residence, those of the third class must reside within thrf'royalty. 

The manner in which the parent or guardian of a child 
procures him admission is to fill up and present to the governors 
certain specified forms of application. These applications are 
carefully examined and decided upon by a committee appointed 
for the purpose. The following is the form of application for 
one who is not a burgess, and who claims the privilege as a poor 
citizen or inhabitant of Edinburgh:— 

Form of Application for one who is not a Burgess. 

The Petition of for the admission of into one 

of George Heriot’s Hospital Schools. 

Answers to the following questions to be distinctly slated, other¬ 
wise the petition will not be taken into consideration :— 

I. Where does the petitioner reside, and what is employment, 
and amount of the weekly income of the whole family ? 

If. How long has the petitioner resided within the royalty of Edin¬ 
burgh ? 

III. Are both parents alive ? 

IV. What are the names and ages of the children who are under 
fourteen years ? 

V. What are the names, ages, employment, and wages of the 
children, residing and maintained in the family above fourteen years ? 

VI. What is the age of the child or children for whom this applica¬ 
tion is made ? 

VII. Has the child or children applied for been at any of George 
Heriot’s schools, or any other school or schools, and if so, state the 
length of time at each, and the cause and date of removal, or cause of 
intended removal ? 

Edinburgh, 184 . (Petitioner's signature.) 

This petition is required to be attested, as follows, by two respect¬ 
able householders:— 

Wte certify from personal knowledge, that what is stated in the 
foregoing petition is strictly true, and we are teady to give any further 
information which may be required. 

Householder, residing at 
Ditto. 


Ditto; 
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' r ‘ ■ • ' ■ ’ > ' !■!•••>* 'I '1111.' 

Regulations. ■; u k. ? .«d , ; 

I. Children admitted shall be allowed to continue tinting. thg,pleasure 

of the governors, and while they hehavc .properly., , jj j,!' 

II. Should auy of the boys or girls be BbseuVfrom jsphfwi VtitliOU,t 

a proper cause, and without the master’s leave, jthey sbjsu. for tnp 
first olfpnee, be admonished by the master; for the jgcopd ‘oWerice, 
they shall be sent home, and the case reported to the comiplttee Of 
governors, whose consent must he obtained before they Can rettifn to 
the school; and for the third offence, they shall be expelled’, add their 
places immediately filled up. ‘ ' , ■ ^ 

III. Personal cleanliness on the part of the children fs at all \imes 

indispensable, and unless this regulation be strictly observed, the teacher 
will find it necessary to send the offenders home. ' 

IV. Hours of attendance, precisely from 9 to 12 and 1 to 3 o’clock. 
Saturdays 9 to 12. Infant schools, 10 to 12 and 1 to 3. Saturdays 
10 to 12 o’clock.: 

V. The school privileges shall cease when the parents or guardians 
remove beyond the royalty. All transfers from the infant schools are 
subject to this regulation, and each petition will be reconsidered before 
any transfer is made. 

*,* This petition is to be returned as soon as possible to Mr. Luke, 
treasurer of the Hospital, 11, Royal Exchange. 

Treasurer’s Chambers,Tl, Royal Exchange, 

184 

The governors of George Heriot’s Hospital have agreed to admit 
to the benefits of the George Heriot’s Hospital 
School in on first, the instant, 

at 10 o’clock. •< . . I 

It is requested that the children present themselves punctually at the 
hour specified, and that this intimation be produced on entering the 
school room. 

The annexed copy of regulations to be cut off anil kept for the 
guidance of parents and children. 

Adam Luke, Treawrcr. . _ 

Notwithstanding the anxiety of the governors to limit tljo ex¬ 
tension of the benefit of these seminaries to such parties as aeetn 
from the answers which they give to the above questions, properly 
to belong to the class of " poor citizens,” it appears from certain 
inquiries made, from time to time, by the active and zealous trea¬ 
surer of the hospital, that several parents, in circumstances to main¬ 
tain and educate their children, have sought and obtained for them 
admission into these schools. The children, in such cases, ere 
dismissed. It is a most gratifying circumstance, and indicates.the 
wisdom of the regulations adopted by the governors, and ,the 
attention which is given to their rigid enforcement, thaf,rwhile 
several small and ill-conducted adventure schools have been 
annihilated, and the teachers compelled either to seek’ other 
spheres of professional labour, or to betake themselvestq Ollier 
employments, the attendance at all our best primary ichopjs for 
the poor, in which small fees are exacted, has rather increased than 
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diminished. It would be rash to infer from this fact alone that 
these schools have produced a desire, among the poorer classes, 
for a higher and more extensive course of instruction' for their 
children. But even were the change limited to the substitution 
of th6 Heriot’s Schools for the small adventure schools, and the 
transference of the pupils from the latter to the former, the im¬ 
provement effected is not slight, and its results such as must be 
Incalculably important. 

But there is some reason to suppose, that the stir in the public 
mind regarding the importance of education, has been such as to 
readh and affect classes of the population who, not. long ago, were 
altogether unconvinced of its value, if not ignorant of its very 
nature. The improvements effected recently in the methods and 
processes Of instruction, by rendering the school-room a place of 
delightful aS Well as profitable exercise, and by inspiring the pupils 
with an ardent love of knowledge, must have hail their influence 
in begetting in the minds of the parents a more enlightened and 
intelligent, as well as a. livelier interest, in the education of their 
children. They must sec that the school-room, which is re¬ 
membered, by . them chiffly as a place of confinement and 
drudgery, is associated, in the,- minds of their chiklreu, with much 
that is delightful. And if is impossible not to believe that this 
interest will be communicated from one circle to another, until it 
pervade tlm-whole mass of pur population. .All the arrangements 
of thet governqrs are such as to favour and facilitate the spread of 
such a feeling. Books, slates, paper, &c., are supplied by them. 
These the pupils are not permitted to take home, but, such is 
the anxiety of many of them to prepare the lessons assigned by 
the master, that they procure copies of the text-books for their 
own use. In addition to all this, one-third part of the cast clothes 
of the 180 boys, boarded and educated in the hospital, are given 
to the teachers of the “ out.-door ” schools, as they are called, to be 
distributed among those of the pupils who are meanly or thinly 
clad. 1 To this the regular attendance of many during the winter 
is to be attributed. Without this supply of clothes they would 
during that season be confined to the house. 

These are the leading features of the external constitution and 
organization of these schools. The pupils are the children of the 
poof; the instruction is gratuitous; books and. all other school 
apparatus are supplied by the governors. And those pupils who 
are meanly or thinly clad are provided with comfortable and 
wafih clothing. Personal cleanliness and the greatest punctuality 
and regularity of attendance are rigidly enforced. 

Hie superintendence of these schools is of the most complete 
and stringent kind. They are always open to the public. They 
ire frequently visited by those interested in the elevation amt 
amelioration of the condition of the poorer classes. Stranges are 
attracted towards them by the accounts which they hear of the 
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immense good they are accomplishing, and tho wonderful cliange 
which they promise, to effect upon our poor population. Every 
one projecting the institution of schools for tfie poor, in Edinburgh 
or tlie surrounding country, looks to them as the best models. 
In addition to this general but very effective superintendence, the 
governors appoint two of their body—one layman and one clergy¬ 
man—once a fortnight to visit the schools, anti to record in a book, 
provided for the purpose, their opinion of their condition. But by far 
the most important part of tht9 superintendence remains to be 
mentioned. The House-Governor of the Hospital Is also inspector 
of Heriot’s Schools, and is held in somo degree responsibly for 
their efficiency. This gentleman visits them weekly, and from 
his general intelligence, his enlightened views on education, his 
knowledge of the various systems pursued in different countries, 
and particularly of the condition and character of the schools in 
Holland, in which country he resided for several years, and 
the deep interest he takes in the general subject of tho education 
of the poor, his visits cannot fail to be productive of the best effect 
both upon the teachers and the pupils. Upon the whole, it is not 
too much to say, that these schools form by far the most* valuable 
elementary educational machinery existing in this country. The 
course of instruction is extensive, and based upon the soundest 
principles. The teachers are thoroughly qualified to conduct it 
with efficiency, and are admirably supported by, the instru¬ 
mentality of apprentice teachers. 'I'lie superintendence is, without 
partaking in the slightest degree of severity, effective, constant in 
operation, and succeeds in maintaining the whole fn harmonious 
and most vigorous working order. 

Internal Arrangements and Organization. 

1. The internal organization, and the means employed to main¬ 
tain it in efficiency and vigour, next demand attention. In order 
to give a full view of these I shall describe, first, the species and 
extent of instruction communicated in the schools; second, the 
instrumentality provided to secure that these instructions be ably, 
skilfully, and conscientiously given; third, the mode in which 
this instrumentality is applied, and the means employed to keep 
jt in constant and vigorous operation. 

(1.) The instructions imparted are similar both in kind and ex¬ 
tent to those communicated in our best elementary schools. In 
the juvenile schools, the branches taught are reading, writing, 
arithmetic, English grammar, geography, book-keeping, linear 
drawing, and singing. To each of these schools is attached an 
industrial department, conducted by a thoroughly qualified school¬ 
mistress, in which all the girls receive daily an hour’s instruction 
and practice in sewing, knitting, ami all kinds of fancy needle¬ 
works The schoolmistress receives her pupils in draughts of 
fifty at ^ time, so that she can carefully superintend each cliild’s pro- 



gress, anil, direct with the utmost minuteness and care all their 
operations. Wlpll the pupils are, busy plying their peedles, they 
arc also encouraged to vary and enliven all the exercises of this 
department, by singingthe various pieces of music which they have 
been taught in thq juvenile class room. These lessons in singing 
are given by a master, who devotes ope hour weekly to each 
school. -While the extent and accuracy of the pupils’ acquaintance 
with the various branches enumerated above, are such as to testify 
the skill and industry with which these instructions are given, 
the feature v^liich mostylistinguishes these schools is the degree of 
attention bestowed upon the moral and religious instruction. To 
this branch each teacher devotes nearly an hour daily. During 
this period the text-books used are the Bible and Shorter 
Catechism. In addition to this direct religious instruction, the 
children have throughout the course of each day thair attention 
drawn to such passages in their secular lessons as tend to illus- 
tiate any statement occurring in their Bible lessons, and thus these 
two lines of instruction are made to bear upon and illustrate each 
other. 

In thi*infant schools, while special attention is given to moral 
and religions training, a considerable amount of interesting and 
useful knowledge is communicated. Particular care is taken to 
(levelope, exercise, and strengthen the perceptive and observing 
faculties of the pupils, and to train them to such habits of regu¬ 
larity and attention as form the best preparatives for profiting to 
tile fullest extent by the instructions of tile teachers of the juvenile 
schools. 

(2.) The remuneration of the teachers is such as to secure the 
services of highly qualified men. The governnis, knowing that 
tin 1 excellence of every school depends upon the character and 
ability of the teacher, and aware that without sufficient pecuniary 
inducement men ]x>sses.>ing the requisite amount of attainment 
and experience would not other themselves as candidates for the 
situations, fixed the salaries of the masters of the juvenile schools* 
at MO/, per annum. This is considerably above the average in¬ 
come of our parochial teachers, and hence it is found that these 
situations are regarded as the most lucrative and desirable Appoint- 
meats open to the teachers of elementary promiscuous schools, 
lo prevent the possibility of the amount of salary diminishing the 
zeal and activity of the teachers, the fail salary is granted, only 
wlit'ii the complement of pupils is maintained, and the appoint - 
meats are held at,'the pleasure of the governors. 

1 lie first requisite to the efficient conduct of these schools being 
secured by the appointment.of good teachers, the governors, having 
found it necessary to admit to each of the schools 300 children, 
and convinced that the usual machinery of the monitorial system 
was inadequate to maintain the schools in the order aid condition 
at Which they aimed, supplied each teacher with four young assist- 
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ants, under the name of apprentice teachers. These assistants were 
at first chosen from among the monitors and advanced pupils in our 
previously-existing well-conducted primary sdhools, and wore 
selected on account of the proficiency winch tliey had made ip their 
own studies, and particularly the promise they ‘gave of becoming 
good teachers by the skill in the management of children, and the 
aptitude in teaching them, which they had manifested in the ca- 
pacity of monitors. These apprentices are now, for the most 
part, chosen from among those boys, educated in the hospital, 
wlio have given indications of talents likely to tit them to become 
able instructors. These lads receive in the hospital a good Eng¬ 
lish, commercial, mathematical, and classical education. They 
are bound to act in the capacity of apprentice teachers for three 
years. During the first year the apprentice-teachers receive 
3#. 6d, per week; during the second, 4?. 6 d .; and during the 
third, 6#. Those of them who are selected from among the boys 
educated in the hospital are bound for five years, and receive, in 
addition to their weekly pay, the sum of 10 1. annually. With such 
instrumentality, the head master does not find it necessary to 
depend much upon the monitorial system.. The whole school is 
divider! into five sections. Each of the four junior sections is 
taught by an apprentice, while the master is enabled to conduct, 
without distraction, the business of the senior division. The pro¬ 
gress and studies of the whole school are constantly under his 
superintendence, and all the pupils are daily examined by him. 
Although the introduction of the system of apprentice-teachers 
(by providing a set of young assistants, to whom, from the extent 
of their acquirements and the care and attention given to prepare 
them for an efficient discharge of their duties, the instruction of 
the younger sections may be safely committed,) has superseded, 
to a great degree, the use of the monitorial system, yet it has 
been found expedient to have recourse to the following modifica¬ 
tion of it in conducting the business of the different sections. 
Each section consists of several divisions. The apprentice- 
teacher, at stated intervals, entrusts each of these divisions to a 
monitor whose business it is to prepare the pupils committed to 
his charge, on the lessons prescribed as the business of the whole 
section, and which are to be reheard either by the apprentice- 
teachers, or by the head master. 

In order to qualify these young teachers to discharge with skill 
their various duties, they all meet for an hour in the evening, 
during which they receive lessons in the higher and more advanced 
branches of instruction. These instructions are communicated by 
the various masters; one conducting their studies in English and 
English grammar; another in Latin, Greek, and etymology; 
another in arithmetic, algebra, and mathematics; another in geo¬ 
graphy and£French ; and another in history and penmanship. 

In this way these young teachers not only enjoy daily oppor- 
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tunities of witnessing pu operation apil practising .the and 
most, recent methods of instruction, but they are.jalsso furnished 
with the means of acquiring, all the information requisite to en¬ 
able them to conduct the several processes in the most intelligent' > 
and effective manner. They aro made both good scholars- andr. 
admirable teachers. ' . , . 

(3.) In the preceding paragraphs, I have given a very general, 
sketch of the internal arrangements, and organization of these ; 
schools. During the short-period which I had to devote to the exa- i 
ruination of each, I founu it impossible so to master all the details 
of arrangement as to be enabled to give a clear and accurate view 
of them. There are so many peculiarities in their organization, 
and tlu results of its application are so important, that I felt 
most anxious to embody in this Report a comprehensive and 
thoroughly trustworthy representation of it. At my request, one 
of the teachers most kindly drew out the following detailed ac¬ 
count of the manner in which his own school is conducted, and 
although the arrangements may seem somewhat complicated, in 
operation they are most harmonious and efficient. The arrange¬ 
ments in each school are not precisely the same, but the following 
sketch may safely be considered, not only as a delineation of the 
general features of the organization of all, but as the type of the 
system followed by the teachers in the regulation of the labours 
of their assistants, and in the distribution of their own. And here 
it is of importance to notice the regulation of the governors, by 
which it is ordered that pupils shall be admitted only at two 
periods of the year. This affords to the teacher facilities in the 
careful and regular classification of his pupils. The master is 
thus enabled to assign to the entrants, their place in the school, 
without disturbing the operation of his previously-formed scheme 
of classification. In most schools, pupils are received at all times, 
and it is obvious how much annoyance pnd distraction the re¬ 
ception of beginners at different periods of the school-session must 
cause to the teacher. 

Sketch of the internal Arrangements and Organisation of the School 

situated in the Old Assembly Close , and conducted by Mr. James 

Agnew. 

“ In writing the following, statement, it is not to be expected that 
I can detail with the utmost minuteness the res geslee of every day, 
as from the numbers in attendance at the school, avariety of incidents 
naturally occur, which prevent the teacher from rigidly adhering to 
any set plan or arrangement, but the subjoined may be regarded as a 
general view of each day’s transactions during the week. I may men¬ 
tion at the outset, that there are eight classes in the school. The lowest 
class consists of the uew entrants, and is principally composed of 
children transferred from the infant school in connexion with my own 
nnd my colleague, Mr. Crosbie’s. Most of these can say the alphabet 
when admitted, a lew excepted, who have not been at any school pre- 
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Viously. The seventh class consists of two sections, one reading: the 
fonrpenny book, and the other Dr. Thomson’s Part II. The sixth class, 
read Dr. Thomson’s Part TI. The fifth class read the Testament 
and Dr. Thomson’s Part III., and in addition repent a verse of a 
psalm or paraphrase, or a question each alternate day. The fourth 
class also read the same books, and in 'addition are taught writing, 
arithmetic, and geography. , The third class read Dr. Thomson’s Part 
IV. and the Testament, and get all the other branches mentioned in 
the fourth class. The second class read Dr. Thomson’s Collection 
and the Bible, and are moreover taught grammar. The highest class 
read the Irish Fifth book, and are taught ih#other branches mentioned 
in the second class. 

“ Having given a general sketch of the different classes, and the 
several brandies of instruction received by them, I will detail more 
minutely the work done by each class in the course of the day, and 
other particulars bearing directly upon that point. 

“ The teaching is conducted by myself and four assistants, two male, 
viz. Archibald Thomson, and Frederick Souter, and two female, Alison 
Watson and Barbara M'Lean. There is also a sewing mistress, 
Miss J. Cleghorn, attached to the school, who receives a new section 
of girls every hour. ' 

Tlte school opens in the morning at nine o’clock, with the four 
highest classes, which may include 160 scholars. These are divided 
into six classes; two of which are conducted by one of the assistants, 
whilst the other assistants and myself have each a class. These 
classes are in various grades of advancement, from mere beginners to 
my own highest class, who are working sums in Proportion, &c. 
During this hour the seventh and eighth classes of girls are sewing. 

“ At ten o’eloek the bell is rung and the whole school assembled. 
The business is begun with praise and prayer. The first and second 
classes immediately begin to write, and are superintended by myself 
and two assistants ; A—T—taking the hoys, and B— M‘L — the 
girls, whilst I superintend both. During this hour (from ten to eleven) 
the sixth and seventh classes of girls are sewing. F— S— is ex¬ 
amining the fourth and fifth classes in their Testament lesson, and 
A— W — the third class in the same way. The other classes are 
preparing their lessons, during this time, till the half hour, when the 
writing is finished. The two writing classes then leave their copies 
and take their places in their respective reading classes. I take the 
second class, F— S — the hoys of the sixth class, A — T— the eighth 
class. B — M‘L— the seventli class of hoys, and A— W — continues 
with the third class, commencing their geography lesson, at the half 
hour, and continuing til! eleven. In the mean time the highest class 
are preparing their Bible lesson. I hear the second class ttieir gram¬ 
mar lesson till a quarter to eleven, and immediately proceed to the 
highest class. A— T — takes my place in the second class, hearing 
them their tasks and their Bible ies'-on. 

“ I will subjoin in a tabular form the business of this hour.— (Sec 
table next page.) 

“ At eleven o'clock the girls in the fourth and fifth classes take the 
place, in the sewing room, of the sixth and seventh. I then leave the 
highest class, and hear the third class their Testament lesson. The 
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1st Class. 

2nd Class. 

&rd Clatfs. 

4th Class.’ 

5th Class. 

6th Class., 
Girls sewiug. 

10 to f past, 
Writing. 

ffi 

HyJgjjJJI 

t 

10 to ihmjr, 
Testament, 
and Tasks. 

10 to i hour. 


10 tori hour, 
Preparing. 

HI 

Till i, 
Grtimmar. 

Till i to IT, *4 
Preparing. 

Reading and 
Spelling. | 

i 

Till It. 
Bible amt* 
■Tasks. 

BJfln 

liiiMMI 

nr H 

Till 11. 
Geography. 

Till 11. 

Continuation of Testament 
Lesson. 

Till 11, 
Preparing. 


The other classes'are em- * 
ployed iu the Mime man¬ 
ner as the sixth. Till the 
halfhour preparing; next 
quarter examined, and 
again preparing lesson 
till. 11. 


first and second classes (jet their respective collections, syid prepare 
the scope and spelling of their lessons'. F— S— hears the sixth class, 
A— T— the senior section of the seventh, B— M‘L— the eighth, and 
A— W— the junior section of the seventh. Thus all those classes 
that were preparing their lessons from a quarter to eleven till eleven 
are now being examined. About twenty minutes past eleven, I hear 
(he fourth and fifth classes of boys joined together, till the half hour. 
A— T— meanwhile taking the second class, F—S— continuing, and 
B— M‘L— exchanging with A—W—. The third class have laid 
aside their Testaments, and got their lesson-book. At the half hour 
I go to the highest class, and examine them on the spelling and scope 
of their les»on, and hear them repeat their grammar lesson. I am 
thus occupied till twelve. A— T— leaves the second class at twenty 
minutes to twelve, goes back to the senior seventh, whilst F— S— 
takes the third class, and the two girls go to the fourth and fifth. 

“ I will likewise present iu a tabular form the proceedings of this 
hour:— 


1st Class, i 

1 

2nd ('las*. J 3rd Class. 1 

4th Class. 

5th Class. 1'6th Class. 

Tth Class. 

8th Class. 

1 

From 11 to 

1 h.iur. 
Preparing. 

From 11 till • From 11 till 
20 minutes I 20 in mutes 
past, | past, 

Preparing. I Testament 
j Lesson. 

From 12 till 
past, Pn 

20 minutes 
epamig. 

Tilt i hour, 
Examined 
on Heading 
and Spelling. 

First 20 
minutes, 
Examined. 

First 1 hour, 
Examined. 

Till i hour, 
Testament Lesson. 

Till 20 
minutes, 
Preparing. j 

Next 20, 
Prepare- 

Next *, 
Prepare. 

Till 12, 
Examined in 

Spelling, i 
scope of ! 

I'CSSOU and 1 

Grammar. 1 

1 

Till °0 ' t 20 

min m.-si. i 

-in s,„.iiin k .„ 

Till 20 minutes to 12, 
Preparing. 

Till 12, 
Revise 
Lesson. 

Till the 
hour, 

Exsmiued. 

Till 12. 

Examined. 

Lenvon and 1 Till 12, 
meaning of j Then Part IV. 
Wind*. j Lesson. 

Till 12, 

Part HI. Lesson* 


“ The school is then dismissed; they re-assemble at one. The second 
and third classes of girls are in the sewing room. The boys in these 
classes are engaged this hour in writing down the more difficult words 
in their lessons, and appending to them their definitions. The highest 
class are preparing their geography lesson. I examine the sixth class 
°n their forenoon lesson till twenty minutes past one. A— T— has 
the fourth, F— S—the fifth, B— M‘L— and A—W— have the 
senior and junior seventh. Two boys from the highest class have the 
e, ghth. I then go to the highest class, and continue till ten minutes 

2 a 2 
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to two. The two boys carry on (ill the half hour, and the two girls 
take the eighth class between them. At the half hour F— S— lakes 
the sixth class, A— T— the senior seventh. At the quarter those 
classes that have been preparing from the half hour, viz. the fourth 
and fifth and senior and junior seventh are fthard their spelling by the 
assistants who left them and revise their lessons. At two the first class 
of girls go into the sewing room. The second class get their geography 
lesson till the half hour. I’examine next the fourth class; then the 
fifth; then the third; then the second. The school is now dismissed, 
after singing two verses, and repeating the Lord’s prayer simulta¬ 
neously. I think that enough has been shown in the precedinglables, 
to point out the mode of carrying on the business of each.hour, and I 
shall subjoin another table that this hour’s work may also be seen 


lit Clast. 

Snd Class. 

3rd Class. 

4th Class. 

5th Class. 

Writing 
down the 
large words in 
their Lesson, 
a ml appending 

First half hour, 
Geography 
with 

Apprentice. 

First half hour 
Examined on 
their Lessons 
by an 

Apprentice. 

First i, 
Examined 
bv ray self on 
Lessons, 

First 

Prepare. 

Next i, 
Examined 
by myself. 

Next ±, 
Prepare. 

of the same. 

Second half 
hour, one 
quarter 
examined by 
tu Apprentice; 
the other 
quarter by 
myself. 

From | past 2 
to i to 3, 
Examined by 
myself. 

Next 4, 
Spelling and 
Lessous by 
Apprentice. 

Next i, 
Prepare. 

Girls sewing. 

Till the hour, 
Examined liyj 
Apprentice.*■ 

Next J, 
'Prepare. 

Prepare 
till 3. 


Gth Class 


7th Class. 


8th Class. 


These three Classes are alter¬ 
nately every quarter of an hour 
in their seats preparing their 
Lesson.*, or beiug examined on 
what they have beeulearning. 


“ At three o’clock all the school is dismissed, except the first four 
classes. I examine the highest class during the whole hour. A— 
T— and 1)— M‘L— take the second into another room. The former 
has the charge of the boys, and the latter of the girls. These two 
classes are engaged the whole hour in reading, giving the definition 
and derivation of words, and parsing. The third and fourth classes 
are writing, the boys under the superintendence of F— S—, and the 
girls of A— W—. At the half hour F— S— hears the fourth class 
(boys and girls) their geography, and A— W— examines the third 
class on their lesson: 

“ The above is pretty nearly the course that I adopt, except on 
Wednesday, when the children are taught singing by Mr. Henderson 
from nine to ten. There is no writing on that day, and a little more 
time is devoted to the religious instruction. In the afternoon of Friday 
I examine the geographical classes on their week’s lessons, the assist¬ 
ants doing my work whilst I am examining theirs. You will see,from 
whaf I have already said, that I make it a point to examine each class 
in my school in the course of the day, and this has not only the effect 
of stimulating the scholars, but of stirring up the assistants to an active 
discharge of their duties. The assistants exchange every month, so 
that those who this month have the morning writing classes, will next 
month have the afternoon ones and vice versa. ’Hie whole of the time 
on Saturday is devoted to religious instruction, revising the psdlms and 
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questions that have been learned through the week, and explaining 
and enforcing mOrc fully the practical lessons contained in them. I 
may further state, that I have been in the habit, on the mornings of 
Wednesday and Friday,'of forming into one class all who can read the 
Testament, and taking either one of the parables or miracles of our 
Lord, as the subject of illustration. In this exercise I am never en¬ 
gaged more than half an hour. My plan Is this: on Wednesday I 
cause a few out of each class to read verse about, once or twice, and 
then explain the whole to the best of‘my ability; and on Friday, I 
aseerfcuu by examination how many have remembered the explanations 
given.", 

(Signed) James AGifew. 

State of Instruction in these Schools^ 

For the purpose of giving an accurate notion of the state of 
instruction in these schools I insert here an account of the exa¬ 
mination of that situated at Heriot’s Bridge, Grassmarket. At 
the time of my visit,, it was conducted by Mr. George Anderson.* 
My selection of this school for so particular a description, has not 
been made, because it appeared to me better taught than the 
others, but because it has been longer in operation than any of 
them, and therefore affords a better criterion by which to judge, 
both of the extent to which the education of the pupils in these 
seminaries maybe carried, and of the value of the course^of in¬ 
struction provided. There were present on the day of inspection 
2(50 pupils. They were divided into eight classes, and were 
seated on forms, arranged on the floor, according to the plan re¬ 
commended by Dr. Bell. The school opens at 9 a.m., and the 
business is begun with praise and prayer. The whole school are 
then occupied in receiving religious instruction. The text books 
used in conducting this branch, are the Bible and Shorter Cate¬ 
chism. This department of instruction was admirably conducted. 
'I’he explanatory method was applied with great skill to each of 
the exercises. The more difficult terms, occurring in any of the 
lessons, were first clearly explained, and then the substance care¬ 
fully and minutely analyzed. The whole was afterwards fami¬ 
liarly and interestingly illustrated. The success with which these 
exercises had been performed, appeared in the confidence with 
which the children bore themselves, when subjected to a most 
minute examination on the signification of difficult, theological 
terms, and especially on the purport and relative bearing of each 
of the statements contained in their catechisms. They also cited, 
with great readiness and accuracy, passages of Scripture in proof 
of the various doctrines inculcated in their catechism. They had 
been taught and enabled to appeal to the “ law and to the testi- 
mony,” for evidence that each statement in the human compilation 


Ah d^' 8 G en tleman has since been appointed Rector of the Western Academy, 
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was based upon express affirmations contained in the Divine 
record. 

The religious instructions of those who were unable to read 
the Bible, or to commit the catechism to memory, were given 
orally, and consisted in the narration of the more important and 
interesting incidents related in the Old Testament, and of the 
leading events in the lives of our Saviour and his disciples. The 
more simple of his parables were read and explained to them ; ac¬ 
counts were also given of his various miracles. These instruc¬ 
tions were communicated in simple and familiar language ; various 
expedients were employed to excite the interest and to sustain tho 
attention of the young pupils, and the results were of the most 
pleasiug and satisfactory nature. The youngest of these children 
were far better acquainted with Scripture history than the oldest, 
and most advanced in several of the narochial schools 'of which I 
have had occasion to speak in forme Reports. 

Reading .—The instructions in branch began at ten 

o’clock. The pupils were then arra,| ;d in eight classes. The 
text books used were the series con) Jed by Dr. Andrew Thom¬ 
son, together with No. V. of the lies compiled for the Irish 
national schools. It woidd occupy too much space to describe 
minutely the business of each class. From the progress made 
by the higher division of the school, a pretty accurate notion 
may be formed of the manner in which the studies of the junior 
pupils were conducted. Before detailing the business of the two 
highest classes, it is proper to say that the explanatory method 
was applied to the junior as well as the senior division of the 
school, that the intellectual system, as it has been called, was ap¬ 
plied to all the branches of instruction, and that numerous ex¬ 
pedients were adopted and in constant operation to sustain the 
attention, and to stimulate the exertions of all the pupils. 

The seventh or second highest class, consisted of fifty pupils— 
29 girls and 21 boys—whose ages varied from nine to eleven. 
'They read fre e'" Dr. Thomson’s Collection ; the reading was re¬ 
markably gooo\' ^tas correct, slow, distinct, and intelligent. The 
examination on ti^, v £rious passages read was conducted in the 
best manner. The"’ derivations of the more difficult words were 
first given, their primary signification was then traced, and their 
various secondary meanings examined and accounted for. The 
next process was to give the various words derived from the 
original root. When these exercises had been performed, the 
lesson was analyzed and explained. This was done by taking 
sentence by sentence, by demanding from the pupils the various 
affirmations in each, by teaching them to recognize the Subject, 
copula, and predicate in these affirmations, and to apply to each 
of these parts their modifying words or clauses. The pupils having 
been made to clearly apprehend the various terms, the purport 
and bearing of each clause having been illustrated and ex- 
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plained, and the information intended to be. conveyed by the 
whole sentence having been lodged in the minds of the pupils, 
the same processes were applied to the following sentence, until 
the whole lesson had been minutely analyzed. The spelling also 
was good. 

They had committed to memory the whole of the Shorter Cate¬ 
chism, with proofs, and from what has been said under the head 
religious instruction, it maybe seen what amount of intellectual 
training and»of proficiency in Scriptural knowledge this'involves. 

Grammar .—They had made considerable progress in this 
branch. They thoroughly apprehended the nature of the various 
parts of speech, and parsed several sentences in their reading 
lessons with great, accuracy and minuteness. , 

Geography .—In geography they had not made much pro¬ 
gress; they understood its principles, were well acquainted with 
the nature of a map, and had a general knowledge of the four 
quarters of the globe. The oidy maps which they had minutely 
studied were those of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and their 
knowledge of these was not confined to the mere political divisions. 
They had been made acquainted with the general physical fea¬ 
tures of each, and care had been taken to fix in their minds the 
names and situations of those places remarkable as the scenes of 
important historical events—the birth-places of great men, the 
scenes of great battles, &c. 

Arithmetic .—In arithmetic their progress was very limited. 
They had not gone beyond Simple Division. But the principles of 
the various rules had been carefully explained, and they worked 
with great, facility and accuracy sums in those rules which had 
been studied. 

The highest class, consisting of seventy pupils, whose ages varied 
from eleven to thirteen, were studying the same branches as the 
second class. These studies were conducted on the same prin¬ 
ciples. The same methods were in operation, and the only dif¬ 
ference in their application consisted in the fuller development 
given to the various processes, and the wider range of information 
and greater variety of illustration which was brought to bear 
upon the lessons, and which the previous training of the pupils 
and their consequent higher degree of mental culture both justi¬ 
fied and demanded. The reading of this class was remarkably 
good. It had all the characteristics of that of the pupils in the 
second class; but it was not^bnly distinct, correct., and intelligent, 
it was also elegant. The spelling was good. They wrote to dic¬ 
tation, with great correctness and facility. They parsed, with 
the utmost minuteness, difficult passages both in prose and verse. 
Their geographical knowledge was both extensive and accurate. 
In arithmetic they had made considerable progress. Every step 
had been taken intelligently. The principles of the various rules, 
and the reasons of the various processes, were well understood 
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The senior division of the class had gone through a complete 
course of arithmetic. They had also made some progress in 
their musical studies. ’They were taught to sing by note. Linear 
drawing also had, to a certain extent, been cultivated. The girls, 
in addition to these instructions, were receiving an excellent in¬ 
dustrial training. They were taught sewing, knitting, and all 
kinds of fancy needlework. Andwhat was more gratifying than 
all, their knowledge of Scripture, the admirable manner in which 
they explained and analyzed the various questions in the Cate¬ 
chism, tlie promptitude with which they adduced texts in proof of 
the various doctrines there inculcated, and the fine tone with which 
these instructions had embuecl their minds, deserve to be men¬ 
tioned as the leading characteristics of this school, in which, from 
what has been said, it will appear there w’as so much that was 
excellent and worthy of very high praise. 

The school-buildings are of the very best description,—sub¬ 
stantial, commodious, well lighted, heated, and ventilated. They 
are well supplied with forms, desks, black boards, maps and all 
necessary apparatus. They are provided with urinaries and water- 
closets, and are situated in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
poorest classes of the population. It was fount, impossible to 
procure in these densely-peopled localities vacant spaces of such 
extent as to afford play-grounds. The Infant School in the Old 
Assembly Close is the only one of these seminaries which has the 
advantage.of this instrument of education.* 

It is the purpose of the Governors to increase the number of 
these seminaries whenever the state of the school fund is such as 
to justify them in doing so. They have already purchased three 
additional sites:—viz. 1. Part of the Old Physic Gardens, adjoin- 


* The following is extracted from the Abstract of Accounts of George Ileriot’s 
Hospital for the year ending at 31st December, 1841; and shows the amount 
expended on the existing schools, and the present state of the school fund. 

“ Detau.f.u Abstuact of the Scnooi. Fund at 31st December, 1841; with 
the Probable State of the Account at 31st December, 1845. 1848, and 


1851 

£. x. d. 

To expenditure for 1837 1,570 10 11 
,, for 1838 1,503 5 8 

,, for 1839 6,061 9 2 3 / 

,, for 1840 8,011 0 0 

,, for 1841 3,088 7 5*/ 


£20,234 1 3 3 


£. m. d. 

By surplus 1836 , 2,983 3 10*/ 

,, 1837 . 3,099 9 9?/ 

,, 1838 . 2,205 7 8?/ 

,, 1839 . 2,885 13 3 >/ 

,, 1840 . 3,355 1 2 11 / 

,, 1841 . 2,640 0 2«/ 

Balance due by schools 3,065 17 2 


£20,231 13 3 


,( There has been expended on the schools, since the period of their commence¬ 
ment, the sum of 20,234/. 13s. 3d. The surplus revenue from tl.e year 1836 (the 
period from which it was to be made available for school purposes) to the 31st' 
December, 1841, inclusive, amounts to 17,168/. 16*. Id.; thus leaving a balance 
against the school fund of 3,065/. 17». id., as above. 

The following is extracted from the Abstract of Accounts for 1842, and shows the 
annual expense of maintaining these schools and the various items of expenditure 

[Disbursements 
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in«f thfi Trinity Hospital; 2. An area in Rose-street; and 3. A 
house in Society: and their architect has made considerable pro- 


Disdursemekts for New Schools. 


Heriot's Bridge School. 


£. t. d. 

George Anderson, teacher, one year’s salary ... 140 0 0 

Miss M. Bartley, ditto ditto ... 45 0 0 

Apprentices . . , . . . . . ; . . . 30 12 0 

Widow Moonecleaner.. 21 40 

Ga4> 31. I7t. 0 d.; eoals, 47. 15s. 3d . 8 13 0 


Cowgalc Fori. 

T. G. Bothwell, teacher, one year’s salary .... 140 0 O' 

A. Miller, assistant. 37 2 4 

Miss E. Brown.. 45 0 0 

Apprentices.. 41181 

Widow Proud root, cleaner ........ 1840 

Gas, 51. 17*. 1<7.; coals, 97. 8*. 3d. ...... 15 5 10 


• High School Yards. 

3. Ritchie, teacher, one year’s salary. 140 0 0 

Miss L. Hunter.. 45 00 

Apprentices.. 33 19 4 

Widow Marion Henderson, cleaner. 2110 

Gas, 27. 0s. Id.; coals, 5/. 14r. 4}d. . 7 11 11 •/ 

Feu duty.. 2.2 0 


Old Assembly Close. 

James Agnew, teacher, one year’s salary .... 140 0 0 

Miss J. Cieghorn ........... 45 00 

Apprentices ... 36 10 

J. Wilson. cleaner.. 2140 

Gas, 5/. 3s. 8 d. ; coals, 67. 4s. 7\d. ...... 118 3“/ 


Borthudck's Close. 

John Crosbie, teacher, one year’s salary .... 140 0 0 

Miss M. Urquhart .......... 45 0 0 

Apprentices .. 39 2 6 

Widow Kelly, cleaner. . 18 4 0 

Gas, 71. 4s. 6d .; coals, 07. ]0s. Bd. ....... 14 1 0 

Ground-rent, part of premises .. 2 10 0 


High School Yards. — Infants. 

Miss H. M'Lagan, one year's salary. 45 0 0 

Miss J. Henderson, ditto . • 15 0 0 

Widow H. Henderson, cleaner ..*••«.. 21 4 0 

Gas, Is. 1<7. ; coals, Al.3s.3d . 4 4 4 


Old Assembly Close. — Infants. 

Miss J. Carmichael, teacher, one year's salary . . 45 0 0 

Miss M. Proudfoot, assistant.15 0 0 

M. Duncanson, cleaner.. 2140 

Gas; 1/. 2t. Id .} coals, 67. 8s. 3d . 6 10 10 


£• s. d. 


245 0 0 


297 10 3 


250 0 3»/ 


253 13 3‘/ 


258 17 6 


85 8 4 


87 14 10 
[ General 
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gross in the preparation of the necessary plans and specifications. 
These three schools are estimated to cost— 

1. Physic Gardens, comprehending n Juvenile and Infant School. . £4,000 - 


2. Rose Street'School, of same description . ..2,700 

3. Society School, Hrowu Square, altering and titting-up present 

building, say .. 500 


£7,200 

It appears from the Note below, 1st, that “ funds will arise for 
defraying the expense of the Physic Garden Schools at 31st 
December, 18-17; of the Rose Street Schools at 31st December, 
1851; and of the‘Society Schools at 31 st December, 1831:” and 
2nd, “ that tinless the revenue of the Hospital is to increase, the 
maintenance of the present, and those ttiree contemplated new 
schools, will exhaust the present revenue, and put it out of the 
power of the Governors to found and erect more schools.’’* 

General Account for Schools. 


Books anti stationery ..101) I.> 5 

Mutiny anti book prizes.. IS) 2 4 

K. Heudcrsou. teacher of Music.ill) 0 0 

K. Sciatt-r ami Son, tor stumps and balls .... <» j 0 

Keeping clocks to time. 4 5 0 

Water duty .. 5 o 0 

Feu duty, property in Rose-street ...••• 4 b It)*/ 

Ditto, house in Sorietv ... 4 (ill 

M'Kitchie. Buy lev, ami Henderson, for law business 1) 6 9 

Painter’s work. 1 .7 14*. N/.; p.asterer, *J/. 0«. IV. . I ‘» (I 9*/ 

Printing, 1/. 9*.; plumber-work, 71. 4*.. 8 14 0 

Smith-work, 21. \7$.; .brasstounder, 14/. (i*. 2i/. . • 17 4 2 

Sewing materials, &c., for schools ..17 8 7 

Sundry small paymeuts 017 ‘2 

-J7>0 IS 0 


Total disbursements for scliools • • £1,7*29 11 6 

* Kxtract fiom Report of the Clerk of George Heriot’s Hospital, m regard to the 
Hospital School*:— 

£. </. 

** The School fund, for the erection and maintenance of the 
existing schools, and purchase of sites fur the others, was in 
debt, at 31st December, 1842 ......... 1,781 11 1 ^ 

But which will probably be reduced at 31st December, 1843, 

from the surplus of this year, by .. 1,084 11 1^ 

Leaving at 31st December, 1843, of debt. . . • • 700 0 0 

The surplus at 31st December, 1844, of—say. 1,100 0 0 

Will-pay off’the debt, and leave on hand ....... 400 0 0 

The same surplus of 1,100/. a-year would, in three years, or 

at 31st December, 1847, amount to. 3,300 0 0 

And added to the balance at 31st December, 1844, gives . • • 3,700 0 0 

Which would about meet the erection of the Physic Garden 
Schools. The maintenance of these Schools would then 
encroach uj>on the surplus by, say 330/,, leaving applicable to 
future Schools only 750/. This surplus in four years, v«. at 

31st December, 1831, would give.. 3,000 0 0 

f When 
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I cannot pass from the consideration of these schools without 
mentioning, that it is chiefly to Mr. Duncan M'Laren, of this city, 
that the inhabitants are indebted for these invaluable institutions. 
By him was the suggestion first made that the surplus income of 
the hospital should be devoted to such an object. To his enlight¬ 
ened interest in the elevation and amelioration of the condition of 
the poor, and to his zeal, activity, and sagacity in conducting the 
negociations and arrangements, necessary to the completion and 
esfciblishmtnt of the scheme which he had originated, is the promp¬ 
titude in carrying the suggestion into effect principally to be 
ascribed. The accomplishment of such a measure of philanthropy 
may well be to him a subject of self-gratulation, and secure for its 
author the warmest gratitude of everyone inloresteiTin the moral 
and religious welfare of the population. 

Dr. Belt's Schools. 

The late Dr. Andrew Bell bequeathed to the city of Edinburgh 
10,000A Stock, “lbr the founding or maintaining of a school or 
schools in the city of Edinburgh, for the instruction of children, 
whether male or female, or both, in the ordinary branches of edu¬ 
cation.” The actual produce of this sum was >\2G1/. I Is. 2d., 
and, from this fund, the two Bell Schools were built and are main¬ 
tained. They are both situated in very poor di-tiicts of the town 
—the one in Niddry-street, the other in Green-ide, and are under 
the control anil superintendence of the Lord Provost, Magistrates, 
and Town Council. 

In several important respects these schools are inferior to those 
on the Ileriot foundation. The salaries of the teachers are small— 
40/. per annum—and the amount of their income depends, in a great 
measure, upon the fees which are exacted from the children. 
These fees are twopence and threepence weekly. There is no 
industrial department connected with'them. No special instruc¬ 
tions in singing are given to the pupils. No libraries are attached 
to the schools, and the superintendence is neither so constant nor 
so resjKjnsible. 

The species and extent of instruction are, with the exceptions 
already made, the same. The teachers are provided with appren¬ 
tices. Books and all other apparatus are supplied by the patrons, 
and the condition of the schools in order anti efficiency is quite 
equal to that of their better endowed and more highly favoured 
neighbours. 

When the Host* Street School mi^lit be erected, but which U|;aiii C. s* </. 
would reduce the future mii plus by 350/.. and leave only 
400/. u-year. This 400/. a-year would, in three yeais, or at 

31st December, 1854, give.. . • • 1,200 0 0 

which would enable the buildings in the Society to he converted into Schools, and 
unless the revenue of the hospital is to increase, the maintenance of the present, ami 
those three contemplated new schools would exhaust all the present revenue, and 
}>ut it out of the power of the Governors to found and erect more schools.'’ 
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There is only one oilier school in which the system of apprentice 
teachers has been introduced, and which deserves to be classed 
with the Heriot and Bell Schools in the order of itsanangements 
and the excellence of its entire organization. This is the Local 
Day School Institution, Young-street. The pupils in this seminary 
are chiefly the children of respectable tradesmen. The fees are 
considerably higher than those exacted in the Bell Schools (the 
average being four sliillings per quarter), and realize a sum suffici¬ 
ently large to afford a respectable salary to the master,and to pro¬ 
vide him with u staff of apprentice teachers. The children also 
provide their own books, slates, &e., while the managers fqrnish 
maps, blaek boards, museum, and other apparatus. ; 

To describe minutely the condition of these schools, would be 
to repeat much of what has already been said in reference to the 
others. The same branches are taught in them, the same methods 
of teaching are employed, the same principles regulate the whole 
organization; and the features characteristic of each school arise 
only from the differences in the dispositions and characters of the 
several teachers. 

Instead of attempting adelineation of these characteristics, there¬ 
fore. I have thought it expedient to insert sketches, furnished to 
me by the teachers, of the organization and arrangements in two 
schools, both conducted with great ability, and both presenting 
numerous instances of diversity in the application of similar instru¬ 
mentality, and in the conduct of a similar course of instruction.* 

Sketch of the internal Arrangements in Dr. Bell's School, Grecnsitle, 
furnished by the Teacher, Mr. James Bell. 

“ In writing out a detailed account of the proceedings of this school 
I must first make one or two general remarks applicable to all the 
classes :— 

“ The school is divided into six classes, the sixth being the youngest, 
and the first the highest. The first three classes assemble every 

* The following extract from the accounts of the City Chamberlain, printed in 
1S<43, shows the expense of the maintenance of the two Bell schools:— 

1. For Niddry Street School. 

: £. s. d, 

1. Paid for salaries and wages.11C 13 -1 

2. Rent, repairs, furnishings, and prizes .... 55 8 7 

■# - 


172 1 11 

2. For Greetui'/e School. 

£. •. , 1 . 

1. Paid for salaries and wages . , . 90 13 0 

2. ,, one year’s feu duty and 

insurance.6 12 C 

3. ,, repairs, furnishings, and 

prizes. 30 4 2 '* 

- 127 ii g 


£209 13 7 
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morning at nine o’clock, and dismiss at twelve (they have ten minutes 
interval at eleven) ; the other three classes assemble at ten o’clock, and 
dismiss at twelve. The whole assemble at one o’clock, and dismiss 
at three. Sewing from three to four o’clock. As soon as all the 
classes are in their places, a religious anecdote or a few verses of 
a chapter , are read, two verses sung, and the whole repeat the Lord’s 
Prayer, one boy leading. The business is then commenced by taking 
the number of the classes, which occupies about five minutes. The 
total number of each class is put into the number book, and thus the 
real number of the whole is at once shown. In order to facilitate the 
talfing of the number, the classes are divided into sections, each sec* 
tion averaging about ten. and the boy or girl at the head gives in the 
number of the section when called for, together with the names of those 
who have come, or who are absent, since the last number was taken. 
The dux of each section has charge of the hats of the section, gives out 
and takes up slates, books, and without confusion. I subjoin a specimen 
of the number as taken in one of the books, each class having one 

Monday, July 1842. 

, ' Fonssootc. 


No. of Soot. 

Uoyi. Come. 


Girii, Abient. 

1 

1U James Boyce. 

1 

10 

M'Uonl. 

2 * 

0 

2 

6 

Win. 11‘Kny. 

3 

9 

3 

8 


4 

12 81 

4 

12 


Z 

8 


_ 



— 


36 



45 





Avtkhsoon. 



llu) *. 

Come. 

Oirl*. 


Absent. 

0 

\Y. M‘Kay. 

10 


J. Coi.net. 

7 

M-Rusj. 

7 


Wm. Mitchell. 

9 


8 



11 

SI 

12 



8 


— 



_ 


37 



44 






This Dumber is taken twice a*day, at 10 and 1 o'clock. 


“ I shall now shortly take up the classes singly, and show the manner 
of procedure. The sixth class is composed entirely of those who do 
not know the alphabet, and are taught by monitors from the second 
and third classes. These monitors are changed every two days, andjfor 
every child brought through the alphabet they receive one penny, as 
an inducement to be very busy. I have paid sixpence at one time 
in this way. The children being very young the lessons are varied 
every half hour, as follows:— 

10— loj. Alphabet. 10|—11, Bible lesson taught from a MS. book. 

11— 11£. Alphabet. 11$—12, Natural History as above. 

1— 1$. Alphabet. 1.J—2, Mental Arithmetic, using bricks, pens, 

l>encils, &c. 

2— 2$. Alphabet. 2$—3, Geography, also from a MS., using the 

map. 

“ This last, of course, very elementary. Average number of pupils 
forty. 
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“ As soon as a child can soy the alphabet completely he is imme* 
diately advanced to the first class, whose work is os follows:— 

Monday. Tuesday and Thursday. 

10— 11. Bible knowledge. 10—11. Repetition of four lines of 

a paraphrase. 

11— 12. Reading and spelling. 11—12. Reading and spelling. 

1— 2. Geography and Natural 1—2. General knowledge. 

History. 

2— 3. Grammar. 2—3. Lessons in reading on 

black hoard 

Q 

Wednesday. Friday. 

10— 11. Mental Arithmetic. 10—11. Making figures on slates. 

11— 12. Reading and spelling. 11—12. Reading and spelling. 

1— 2. Bible lesson. 1—2. General knowledge. 

2— 3. Grammar. 2—3. Geography. 

Saturday. 

10—11. Repetition of tw o verses of paraphrase. 

11 —12. Religious know ledge. 

“ This class is at present taught by an apprentice, Catherine Munro, 
who occasionally employs boys and girls of the highest standing in the 
school to assist her in the reading, spelling, &c, only, however, when 
the class is divided into reading sections every day from 11 to 12. The 
highest section of this class reads Chambers’s Second Book, and the 
t'tiier three sections, Dr. M’Culloch’s First Book. 

Fourth Class. 

Beading Second Irish School Book ; also taught by an Apprentice. 

“ Read every day from 10—12 ; not divided into reading sections. 
Average number GO. Afternoon employed in examining the subject of 
the lesson, in spelling, Bible knowledge, and geography. The class 
sits in the following position, the first section being the farthest ad¬ 
vanced :— 


When a lioy in the third Section 
keeps dux in ovriy thing, he is 
. transferred to the second; and a 
y 1 hoy in the first, when fit. is trails- 
* - 1 ferred to the 3rd class ; no one in 
3 t fie -'nd can get above the 1st., or 
3rd ahove the 2nd; every form is 
; a distinct section. 


Third Class. 

■ Reading the Nationu! School Collection. 
9—9^.' Writing on paper. 1 E , 

—10. Arithmetic, with slates./ ^ ^ 
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Monday. 

10—11. Reading Class Book. 

11 —12. Examining on subject. 

1— 2. Bible knowledge. 

2— 3. Writing' on slates. 


Tuesday and Thursday. 

10— 11. Grammar. 

11— 12. Class Books. 

1— 2. Reading Old Testament. 

2— 3. Examining on subject. 


Thursday. —The 
Wednesday. 

10—11. Class Books. 

11 — 12. "Examining. 

*1—2. Repetition of verses in 
Testament. 

2—3. General knowledge. 


New Testament. 

Friday. 

10— -11. Reading Class Books. 

11— 12. Examining. 

1— 2. Mental Arithmetic. 

2— 3. Bible knowledge. 


Saturday. ’ 

10— 11. Repetition. 

11— 12. Geography. 

“ This Class is tausht by Jane Stage, who occasionally employs 
monitors from the First Class. 

* Average number 70. 


Second Class. 


Taught by John M‘Intosh. 

Average number SO. 

9—10. Same as Third Class. 


Monday. 

10— 11. Grammar. 

11— 12. Geography. 

1— 2. Reading Class Book. 

2— 3. Examining. 

Wednesday. 

10 — 11. Reading. 

II—12. Reading. 

1— 2. Examining. 

2— 3. Spelling. 


Tuesday and Thursday. 

10— 11. Reading Clnss Books. 

11— 12. Grammar and Geogra¬ 

phy. 

1— 2. Reading Old and New 

Testaments. 

2— 3. Examining. 

Friday. 

10— 11. Mental Arithmetic. 

11— 12. Reading. 

1— 2. Examining. 

2— 3. Spelling. 


Sat unlay. 

10— 11. Repetition of verses, or Shorter Catechism. 

11— 12. Bible knowledge. 


“ This class reads the Schoolmaster’s First Collection, No. V., and 
is sometimes taught by two when any other class is writing on slates. 


First Class. 

“ This class is arranged into two divisions, junior and senior. The 
junior read instructive extracts. They also have Lennie’s Grammar, 
W hite’s Geography, and Butler’s Etymology. This section is taught 
by James Dobbie. 
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“ The senior section, under my especial sttperintefidehet', thuglit 
daily two hours by me, read Irish Fifth Book, and Chambers’s Matter 
and Motion. They also have the same books as the junior, and, in 
addition, a small book of arithmetic, through which they are dally pro¬ 
ceeding. 

Junior Section. 

9—9j. Every day writing. 

9J—11. Slates, arithmetic, also every day. 


Monday . 

11—12. Geography. 

1— 3. Reading. 

2— 3. Examining. 

Wednesday. 

11—12. Etymology and spelling. 

1— 2. Books. 

2— 3. Examining. 


Tuesday. • 

11—12. Grammar. 

1- 2. Bible. 

2— 3. Examining. 

; Thursday. 

11—12. Etymology and spelling. 

1— 2. Books., 

2— 3. Examining. 


Saturday. 

10— 1!. Repetition. ‘ 

11— 12. Bible knowledge. 
Average number 50. 


Senior Section. 

9—9^ Every day, writing. 

9^—11. Working arithmetic.on slates by themselves. 

“ During this time I am at the junior classes taking them by rotation : 
I am at each class daily, and wheu 1 take .a class after eleven the ap¬ 
prentice of that class takes the senior section. In order to accomplish 
this I have MS. books, in which are written abstracts of grammar and 
geography, of which each apprentice has a copy; and as they are written 
in the form of question and answer, no error cun be made. Each 
apprentice is responsible for the improvement of bis class, and it is 
regularly examined to see that the class is progressing. 

“ James Bell.” 


Sketch of the Internal Arrangements in the Local Dag School 
Institution, Young Street; furnished bg the Teacher, 

Mr. Burns Crotce. 

“ The school is opened and closed each day with praise and prayer. 
The psalmody is generally led by one or other of the pupils. The 
children meet, and are taught in three separate rooms. They are 
divided into seven classes, and arranged according to their proficiency. 
The first or lowest class comprises the younger children who are 
either learning the alphabet, or reading Thomson’s JTirst Book of 
Lessons. The seventh class is composed of tiic senior or advanced 
children, and forms the highest class. In all the classes, exempt the 
first or junior, the girls and hoys form separate sections of tneir re¬ 
spective classes. The girls arc taught sewing and knitting foch day 
(Saturday excepted) in a separate room in the school, between the 
hours of eleven and one o’clock. A general superintendence of the 
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whole is taken by the head master, who regularly examines each class 
in the school. The Bible is read and explained every day, in each 
class, but not as one of the ordinary class books. The children meet 
in the morning and eveniug of each Sabbath for devotional exercises 
and religious instruction. There is a museum connected with the 
school containing specimens illustrative of what is treated of in the text 
books. * 

First Class. 

Books used. —Thomson’s Lessons, Part I. 

The Class is divided into four Sections. 

* Monday. 

9—10. Reading with books, word about, clause about, line about, 
sentence about; then each one reads the whole lesson. 

10— 11. Reading with the board, which contains the same lesson as 

the book ; read in the same manner. 

11— 11J. Religious Instruction. 

llj—12. General information and mental arithmetic. 

1— 2. Reading from the board ; same us forenoon. Spelling. 

2— 3. Reading with books, and spelling each word before read. 

• Singing between each lesson. This class follows the same 
order on Tuesday. 

IFednesday. —Same order as Monday, but revise the lessons of 
Monday and Tuesday. 

Thursday and Friday. —Same order as on Monday. 

Saturday. —9—11. Revise the lessons of Thursday and Friday. 

11—114. Religious Instruction. 

Taught by Mr. Hislop and Assistants. 

Number in the Class 45. 

“ I may here state that the attendance iu all the classes is taken 
twice a-day, forenoon and afternoon, 

Second Class. 

Text Books. —Thomson’s Part II., Testament, and Shorter Catechism. 

Ufonday. 

9—10 Reading Testament, and examination. 

10— 11. Repeat question of Shorter Catechism, and four liues of a 

Psalm; spelling. 

11— 12. Reading Thomson’s Part II., and Religious Instruction. 

1— 2. Reading Thomson's Part II., and spelling. 

2— 3. Examination and Mental Arithmetic. The question from 

the Shorter Catechism read, which is to be repeated the. 
following day. 

Tuesday.*-* The same order as Monday. 

Wednesday. —Revise the lessons of Monday and Tuesday. 

Thursday and Friday.—The same order as Monday. 

Saturday, —9—11. Revise the lessons Of Thursday and Friday. 

11—114. Religious Instruction. 

Taught by Mr. Hislop and Alexander Dennison. 

Number in the Class 37. 

. 3 n 
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Third Class. 

Text Books.—New Testament, Thomson’s Part III., and Shorter 

Catechism. 

Monday. 4 

9—10. Reading the Testament, and examination. 

10— 11. Repeat the question from Shorter Catechism, four lines of 

a Psalm, and spelling. * 

11— 12. Writing and Mental Arithmetic.. i 

1— 2. Readme: Part HI., and examination. 1 

2— 3. General information, and arithmetic with slates. 

Tuesday. —The same order observed as on Monday. 

Wednesday. —Revise the lessons of Monday and Tuesday. 

Thursday and Friday. —Same order as Monday. 

Saturday. —9—11. Revise the lessons of Thursday and Friday. 

11—11$. Religious Instruction. 

Tang-lit by Mr. Hislop and William Wilson. 

Number in the Class 31. 

if 

Fourth Class. 

Tert Books. —Bible, Thomson’s Part IV., and Shorter Catechism, 
with Scripture Proofs. 

Monday. 

f) —10. Read the Bible, with examination. 

10— 10$. Rqieat the question from Shorter Catechism, with proofs, 
and four lines of a Psulin. 

Hi!—II. Read Thomson’s Part IV. 

11— 12. Writing and Mental Arithmetic. 

1 — 2. Read Thomson’s Part IV., s|>elliug, and examination. 

2•—2.$. Geography and general information. 

2$—3. Arithmetic, with slates. 

Tuesday. —Same order observed as on Monday. 

Wednesday . —Revise the lessons.of Monday and Tuesday. 

Thursday and Friday. —Same order as on Monday. 

Saturday. —9—11. Revise lessons of Thursday and Friday. 

11—UJ. Religious Instructions. 

Taught by Mr. Ilislop and Mr. Dennison, and William Wilson 
alternately. 

Number in the Class. 

Fifth Class. « 

Text Books. —Bible, Thomson’s Collection, Reid’s Grammar, Reid’s 
Geography, Mac)area's Arithmetic, and Shorter Catechism, witli 
proofs. 
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Monday. 

9 —10. Read Bible and examination, and repeat thirty-two lines 
of a Psalm. 

10— 10}. Repeat one question from Shorter Catechism with proofs, 

six without proofs, and three verses from the Bible. 

10}—11. Grammar. 

11— 12. Read Collection, spelling, and examination. 

1— 2. Writing. 

2— 2}. Geography. 

2}—4. Arithmetic, with slates. 

Dicsday. —The same order observed, but without the Psalm. ■ 
Wednesday. —Same as Tuesday, but with Mental Arithmetic instead 
of slates. 

Thursday .—Same as Tuesday. t 

Friday. —Lessons, Catechism, Verses and Psalm revised ; same 
order as Monday. 

Saturday. —0 —10. Read Bible and examination. 

10— 11. Competition in Arithmetic with slates. 

11— 12. Religious Instruction and general information. 
This Class is divided into two sections, girls and boys. 

Taught by Head Master, assisted by George Burnett and John 
Robertson. Number in the Class 67. 

Sixth Class. 

Text nooks. —Bible, Shorter Catechism, with proofs, Simpson’s 
History of Scotland, Reid’s Grammar, Reid’s Geo¬ 
graphy and Ingram’s and Maclaren’s Arithmetic. 
Monday. 

9 —10£. Bible, and one question from Shorter Catechism, with 
proofs, and six without proofs ; repeat also three verses 
of a Chapter and thirty-two lines of a Psalm ; examination. 
lOj—11. Grammar. 

11—114 Geography. 

11^—12. Mental Arithmetic. 

1— 2. Writing. 

2— 1. Arithmetic, with slates. 

Tuesday. — 9 —10. Same as Monday, without the Psalm. 

10—11^. Read Simpson's History of Scotland, spelling, 
and examination. 

11|—12. Grammar, including parsing. 

1—1}. Geography. 

H-2}. Writing. 

2§—4. Arithmetic, with slates. 

Wednesday and Thursday,— Same order as Tuesday. 

Friday. —1)—. 10J. Bible, with revisal of Catechism, verses, and 
Psalm, repeated on Monday, Tuesday, Wcd- 
^ nesday, aud Thursday. 

10}—11- Grammar. 
lli~r-12. Mental Arithmetic. 

1 _o 1 

o j'?Same order as Monday. 


H it .> 
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Saturday. —9—10. Bible. 

10— 11. Competition in Arithmetic. 

11— 12. Religious Instruction and readings in Natural 

History. 

Taught by Head Master and Mr. Colder. 

Number in the Class 51. 

Sevkntu Class. 

Text Books. —Bible, Shorter Catechism, with Scripture Proofs, 
Simpson’s History of Rome, M'Culloch’s Course of Reading- 
TJennie’s Grammar, Steward- Geography, Ingram’s ‘and Hutton's 
Arithmetic. 

Monday, 

9—10. Bible and same tasks as in the sixth class. 

10— 11. Read M'Culloch'a Course, spelling, and examination. 

11— l!Grammar. 

Hi—12. Geography, with general information. 

12— 1. Latin and Mathematics. 

1— 2. Writing. 

2— 1. Arithmetic and book-keeping. 

Tuesday. —9— i 10. Bible-tasks; same order ns Monday, without 
the Psalm. 

i 10—10£. Readings from History. 

10£—ll£. Spelling and examination. 

11^—12. Grammar. 

12—1. Latin and Mathematics. 

I— 1L Geography. 

1^—2j. Writing. 

—4. Arithmetic. 

Wednesday. —Same as Tuesday, but with written, in place of oral 
examination. 

Thursday. —Satne order as Tuesday. 

Friday. —Same order as Monday, with revisal of Catechism, verses 
and Psalm. 

Saturday. — 9—10. Read Bible, with examination. 

10 — 11. Competition in Arithmetic, with slates. 

II— 12. Readings in Natural History, and Religious 

Instruction. 

This Class taught by the Head Master and Mr. Calder. 

Number in the Class 50. 

“ In this, and in all the classes, our object is to teach the children 
rather how to think, than what to think; rather to improve their, 
minds so as to enable them to think for themselves, than to load 
their memories with the thoughts of other** And in ihe Bible readings 
our aim is to impress their hearts, as well as to inform their 1 minds. 

“ Besides the ordinary method of oral examination by question and 
answer, between teacher and pupils, the pupils in this and.the pre¬ 
ceding class are made to examine each other in the following manner. 
A portion of the lesson on history is given out for special preparation 
at home. Of this part, the meanings of the words are written down 
from their dictionaries by,each pupil, and given in to the master on the 
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following day, before the commencement of the lesson. These exercises 
are divided between four of the class, which they are daily charged to 
take home, correct, and return to the master, on the following morning, 
with their corrections marked. These the master now returns to their 
respective owners with his own comments or remarks. After these 
exercises are given in to the master, and before they are returned to 
the pupils, they are made to catechise each other from their contents. 
Take an example for illustrationSuppose the eighteenth in the class 
Wtere to put a question to the third in the class,and that the third failed 
to answer the question thus put, he would take the place of the 
eighteenth, and the eighteenth take the place of the third. The now 
eighteenth has the privilege of putting a return question to the now 
third, or to any other of the seventeen above himself. The same order 
is followed throughout the whole class, beginning at the highest and 
proceeding regularly to the lowest, till all may have exhausted their 
questions, or the master see proper to stop them. 

“ The written examinations are conducted in the following manner. 
Twenty or more question^ from the lesson are put by the master, which 
the pupils without the use of books answer in writing. These, at the 
close of the examination, are taken up, by the dux of each section, 
and immediately given in to the master. After these are read, anti 
the number of correct answers in each marked, the names are written 
down, arranged in the order of merit, with the number of right answers 
attached to each, and are hung up in the school from week to week, the 
one week’s answers being always added to those of the preceding weeks. 
The three highest classes form also au industrial class. The object of 
this class is to form in the children a habit of diligence, by encou¬ 
raging them to make, at home, specimens or models of hats, frocks, 
shirts, stockings, ships, houses, &c. The best of these specimens are 
taken and preserved in a museum as an encouragement to others to go 
and do likewise. This class lias been productive of much good, not 
only in training the children to habits of diligence, but also in keeping 
them from the streets in the evening, and thereby preventing them in 
a great measure from falling into bad company. 

“ Robert Burns Crowe,” 

Monitorial Schools. 

Gillespie’s Free School was founded and endowed by the late 
James Gillespie, of Spylaw, and opened in 1803. The ma¬ 
nagement and superintendence, both of the school and the hospital 
endowed by the founder, are vested in the master, treasurer, and 
twelve assistants of the Merchant Company, five members of the 
town council, and the ministers of the Tolbooth and St. Stephen’s 
parishes, Edinburgh. Thqyc are'at present in attendance at the 
school upwards of 200 boys. The managers, actuated by the views 
of the minority of the governors of Heriot’s Hospital Schools 
regarding. the inexpediency of bestowing upon any class of the 
population gratuitous instruction, have authorized the teacher to 
exact a fee from-each pupil of one penny per week. Books and all 
other apparatus are supplied by the managers. 

, The schools connected with the Orphan Hospital, and the West 
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Kirk Charity Workhouse, are under tho superintendence of the 
managers of the respective institutions. In the former, 100 children 
—50 hoys and 50 girls—are boarded atul taught; and in the 
latter, the same number. The remainder of the schools are 
under the superintendence of managers or trustees. Eight of 
them are connected with certain parishes,in the city or suburbs, 
and are usually denominated Sessional Schools, from being under 
the control and management of the kirk session of the parish 
church. The others are under the direction of bodies of trustees 
or managers. The .Lancastorian school, Davic-street, was esta¬ 
blished about the beginning of the present century, and is ma¬ 
naged by a large body of directors. 

All these schools are conducted on the monitorial system, and 
are consequently as inferior to the schools the masters of which are 
provided with the assistance of apprentices, as they are superior to 
those in which ihe whole business is conducted by the teachers, 
without any assistance whatever. 

In some of these schools the modifications of the monitorial 
system are so skilful and well regulated, that the state of instruc¬ 
tion in them is not greatly inferior to that in the schools in which 
a more efficient instrumentality has been secured. And as the 
introduction of the system of apprentice-teachers cannot be too 
strongly urged upon the managers of those schools whose funds 
enable them to provide such a staff of assistants, so the intro¬ 
duction ot the monitorial system, well regulated and skilfully 
applied, cannot be too strongly recommended, as tho only means 
ot enabling one master to conduct with any degree of efficiency 
ami success the studies of more than 50 or 00 pupils of different 
apes, and at different stapes of advancement. 

J he course of instruction in all these schools included reading, 
writing, arithmetic, English grammar, geography, and singing. 
In addition to these branches, the girls were taught sewing, knitting, 
and all kinds of fancy needle-work. To some of tile schools 
libraries are attached, and in most of them there are somewhat 
extensive collections ol natural objects used in the illustration of 
tile various lessons. Mr. Dun, of tile Laucastcrian School, Davic- 
street, has supplied, at his own expense, a considerable assortment 
of philosophical apparatus, with which he performs, before his 
pupils, the more useful and interesting experiments in Chemistry 
and Natural Philosophy. 

After the very minute account which I have given of the Bell 
and Ileriot schools, I do not think it necessary to enter into details 
regarding the other schools. The methods of teaching are the 
same m all. All the teachers are well-educated men, and ap¬ 
peared to me to conduct the business of die school-room with 
ability and success. r lhc comparatively imperfect organization 
ol the monitorial schools, prevented the teachers from rendering 
them equal to those into which the system of approntiCo-teachers 
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had been introduced, either in the extent and proficiency of the 
attainments of the. pupils, or in the order and regularity of the 
internal economy. 

For the purpose of showing the arrangements of a well-con¬ 
ducted monitorial school, I insert the following account of the 
organization of the Lancasterian school, Davie-street, furnished to 
me by the teacher, Mr. Robert Dun. This school is attended 
by upwards of GOO children. The boys arc taught in two rooms : 
in one there are upwards of 100 of the youngest pupils, taught 
by Mr. Dun, senior; Und, in the other, there are nearly 200 
boys, more advanced, taught by Mr. Robert Dun, with an as¬ 
sistant. ■* 

The girls’ school is attended by about 250 children, whose 
studies are conducted by Mr. John Dun and Miss M. Dun. In 
each room the monitorial system is in full operation. The attain¬ 
ments of the pupils in the various branches were very considerable, 
and their education was conducted on the most enlightened prin¬ 
ciples .—{See table, next page.) 

Sketch of the Internal Arrangements and Organization of Lancasterian 
School, Davie Street. 

The junior classes, that is those taught by my father, commence the 
business of the day by singing a liynni and prayer. In summer the 
numbers average 130, in winter 80. The average age is six years. 

The hours are from 10 to 12] forenoon, and from 2 to 4 afternoon. 
From 10 to 10J sing a hymn and pray; 10i to 101, read and spell; 
10i to 11, religious instruction; 11 to 11|, gymnastics or manual ex¬ 
ercises; lljto 1U, read and spell; 11} to 12, general information; 
12 to 121, Tead and explain a selected lesson; 121, school dismissed. 
A similar routine is followed in the junior classes in the girls’ school. 

Each of the junior classes is under the charge of a monitor, taken in 
rotation from the senior classes. The branches taught, and the time 
devoted to each is noted in the tabular scheme of our division of time. 
I will now briefly state by whom these branches are taught. 

101 to 101.—The monitors hear the different classes repeat their 
paraphrases, catechism, &c., and give explanations of them.. With this 
they are always finished within the time prescribed, the remainder of 
the hulf hour is occupied by the master giving a more ample explana¬ 
tion. 

The same is done in the girls’ school. 

lOf to 111.—Each clnss is at this time in chaTge of a monitor, 
the master hearing by turns the classes that are reading the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures. The assistant is doing the same with those classes that are 
reading the class books. Next day vice versa, and so on from day to 
day. The same routine in girls’ school, 

111 to 12.—The master is now teaching writing, the assistant 
geography, and the other classes are under the charge of monitors. 
Those who write a good hand, are at this time instructed in the ele¬ 
ments of book-keeping from the manual published under the direction of 
the Commissioners of National Education. The girls also learn book¬ 
keeping, specimens of which you saw. The text books for geography, 
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ave Drr-SteraiVOTd' HKT Rev. Mr. ReM J s ;-maps—Johnston’s, St. 
Andrew’s square, and Fairbairn’s. 

12 to 20 m. past 12.—'The master giving instructions in grammar. 
The assistant mental arithmetic. The other classes under their respec¬ 
tive monitors. < 

20 m. past 12 to l£,—The junior boys and girls dismissed on Monday, 
Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, the 1st, 2nd, 3rd, and 4th divisions 
of boys and girls united under the master and three men assistants, for 
religious instruction, etymology, reading, natural philosophy, botany, 
&c., which Jast is taught from a web of cloth painted with botanical 
figures. The natural philosophy is illustrated by various apparatus. 
Friday, the 1st and 2nd divisions, theory and practice of music, taught 
from a web of cloth, on which is painted the elements of music and a 
variety of psalm tunes for practice. On Monday, between 4 and 5, 
there is practice in the singing of selected songs ; this classes voluntary on 
the part of the children. 

li.—The whole school is dismissed for three-quarters of an hour in 
summer, and one quarter in.winter. 

2 to 2|.—The master gives mental arithmetic to 1st class, on Monday 
and Thursday; drawing on Tuesday and Wednesday; elements of 
astrononfly on Friday. The assistant gives writing and arithmetic on 
alternate days to the second division. The other classes are going on 
with the monitors. . 

The senior girls are engaged sewing. The junior girls are engaged 
as the junior hoys. 

2f to 3^.—On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, the 
first division of boys in seats, at arithmetic with master ; Friday, com- ; 
position text-books, Reid’s Elements, and Walker’s Themes. 

The assistant taking the general superintendance of the school which 
is being taught by monitors.' 

3J to 4.—Monday, 1st division of boys writing from dictation ; 
Tuesday and Wednesday, arithmetic in drafts; Thursday, voluntary 
recitations; Friday, composition. Assistant with 2nd division, Mon¬ 
day, Tuesday, aud Wednesday, reading; Friday, etymology. The Other 
divisions under the charge of monitors. 

4 to 5.—The whole dismissed, except the 1st division and monitors, 
>$10 receive instructions from master, as indicated in the time table. 

We divide our arithmetic into classes,— 

1st. Simple Addition—the first exercises in this consists of sums in 
three columns of three figures each. When the children can sum these 
with ease and expedition, they get three columns of four figures, and 
so on progressively increasing die numbers of figures, and of course 
the difficulty of the operation. 

In this and the next two rules the pupil is assisted by sensible 
objects. ‘ 

2nd. M ultiplication—this rule is a modification of Addition, and there¬ 
fore should immediately follow it, besides it is easier learned than Sub¬ 
traction;' " 

3rd. Subtraction—Taught first by sensible objects, then by slate and 
black-board. 

4th. Division—Being a modification of Subtraction; is easier under- 
stood vvhen it immediately follows that rule. 
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5th. Compound Addition. 

6th. Multiplication. 

7 th. Subtraction. 

8th. Division. 

9tli. Reduction. 

10th class comprehends all the succeeding rules. Notation and 
Numeration are commenced, with Addition, and arc regularly practised 
in each succeeding class. 

A class consisting of 16 boys and girls, are learning the French 
language, but as this forms no part of the course prescribed to be taught 
in this school, the master teaches this class after the general school is 
dismissed. 

The mistress is engaged at the same time in giving instruction to those 
of the first class, who are not eu gaged in the French class. 

The books used are,— 

1. The Holy Scriptures. 

2. The Child’s Assistant, by Alexander Barrin, improved by G. Dun, 
from alphabet to words of six and seven letters. 

3. The Child’s Instructor, compiled urfder the direction of a Com¬ 
mittee of Schoolmasters of Scotland. 

4. Daily Lesson Book, No. 2., with Questions and Morale Lessons, 
by Mr. Henry Dunn and Mr. J. Thomas Crossley. 

5. Readings in Prose and Verse, by Committee of Schoolmasters of 
Scotland. 

6. Third Book of Lessons for the Irish National Schools. 

7. Fifth Book of Lessons for the Irish National Schools. 

8. Grammar, Lennic’s. 

9. Composition—Reid’s Elements, and Walker’s Themes. 

10. Arithmetic—Gray’s, Ingram’s by Melrose, and Intellectual Cal¬ 
culation. 

For book-keeping, the elements compiled by the Commissioners of 
National Education. 

The average attendance for the past year has been, 


Summer junior boys.130 

Winter ditto . .. 80 


2)210 

105 

Add 10 per cent for absentees .... 10 

- 115 

Summer senior boys ....... 190 

Winter ditto ....... 150 

2)340 

170 

Add 10 per cent, for absentees .... 17 

- 187 

The girls’ average ......... 25 

Evening class. 70 

622 

The average absence of girls is greater than that of boys, being some¬ 
times so high as 20 per cent. (Signed) Robert Dunn. 
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It may be useful, for practical purposes, to restate in a sentence 
or two those peculiarities in the methods of conducting the pupils’ 
studies in the various branches which seem fitted to serve important 
ends, or to be based upon proper principles. 

Reading was taught in most of thi schools now reported on 
with great judgment and skill. In the younger classes numerous 
expedients were adopted by the teachers, for the purpose of 
imparting interest to the lessons, and thereby sustaining the atten¬ 
tion of the pupils. For the purpose of sustaining the attention of 
cqph pupit, the reading-lesson Was generally given in this man¬ 
ner : suppose the lesson to consist oi' several sentences, the whole 
class were requested to point wilh the finger to the first word, the 
child at the top then pronounced ft, the second child the next word, 
and so on to the end of the sentence, word about. The child whose 
turn it now was, read the first clause, the next child the clause 
following, until the whole sentence had been road —clause about; 
the child whose turn it was to read, now read the whole sentence. 
In this way all were kept closely attentive; each with his* finger 
at, the .word to bo pronounced, and ready to correct any error 
made, or to take the place of a loss attentive neighbour. The 
sentence thus read was next explained and illustrated. By this 
simple expedient, a monitor was enabled to keep a class of very 
young children as attentive and active as tlie most skilful teacher 
could. The pupils themselves were acquiring most important, 
habits, and the time at the disposal of the teacher was most care¬ 
fully economized. Such a method was, of course, applied syste¬ 
matically to the younger classes only. 

In giving the reading lessons of the senior pupils, care was 
taken to keep the whole class perfectly attentive, and this was 
accomplished by the adoption of various expedients, such as 
requesting them, alien there was the least appearance of inatten¬ 
tion or listlessness, to give, with the utmost rapidity, word about, 
or clause about. lie who was inattentive was thus easily discovered. 
.The whole class were, also, frequently required to read simulta¬ 
neously, and the teacher, by glancing along, could easily detect 
him who could not join in the exercise. Another expedient, which 
served both to sustain the attention and to improve the reading 
of the more backward pupils, was, first, to request the dux of tile 
class to read a whole sentence or paragraph, and then tile boy 
at the bottom to read it after him, the first boy’s reading serving as 
a model to the other. 

For the purpose of imparting interest to these lessons, the 
monotony of mere reading was broken by frequent explanations 
and illustrations of the various words and statements, the prin¬ 
ciple being, never to demand their attention to one subject longer 
Ilian it could be. strenuously given. I have already described in 
what manner the explanatory method was conducted in the best 
schools. 
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The pupils, when receiving instruction in arithmetic, were 
classified according to their proficiency. The principles of the 
various rules were carefully explained, and the reasons of the 
several processes always given. The principles of grammar, and 
the definitions of the variot&parts of speech, were generally taught 
orally to the junior division of the school. No text-book was put 
into the hands of the pupils until they had made such progress as 
to enable them to parse with some degree of accuracy and minute¬ 
ness. The geographical studies, also, were raftwta/h^conducted. 
The principles which ought to guide the teacher in laying the foun¬ 
dation for future intelligent progress in this branch, were so fully 
illustrated in a former report that I refrain from enlarging upon 
them here. It is sufficient to say, that these principles were 
known to most of the teachers spoken of in this report; and, 
although I did not meet with applications of them precisely similar 
to those adopted by Mr. Mercer, Dunse, and which I ihink so 
simple, and rational; yet the principles themselves were,'in different 
ways, lodged in the minds of the pupils, and very ably and fully 
illustrated. • 

n 

Sabbath Schools. 

All the schools spoken of are open on the Sabbath evenings, 
between the hours of six and eight. The instructions then com¬ 
municated are entirely "of a religious nature. The teacher’s chief 
object is to deepen and confirm, by a thorough revision of the re¬ 
ligious lessons communicated during the week, the serious impres¬ 
sions that may have been made on the minds of his pupils. But 
other important .purposes are served by the Sabbath schools. 
Many of the pupils, after their attendance at the day-school has 
ceased, and after they have embarked in the trade or profession to 
which their future life is to be devoted, return on the Sabbath 
evenings to the school in which they received their education, im¬ 
pelled by a desire to increase their knowledge of Scrpiture, or urged 
by the sense which their teacher had been the means of awakening 
within them, of the importance of attending to those things that 
belong to their eternal peace. I met many engaged teaching — 
and teaching with great earnestness and skill—in the same school 
in which but a few years ago they sat as pupils. Many young and 
pious persons from the higher classes of society also employ them¬ 
selves in these interesting services; so that the master is enabled 
to dispense with the labours of his apprentice-teachers, or monitors, 
and the school is generally arranged in numerous small divisions, 
each'of which is placed under the superintendence and care of 
these volunteer teachers. 

Theirs is, indeed, a "labour of love;” and apart altogether from 
the encouragement to persevere in their labours, arising from the 
conviction which, they must constantly experience, that they are 
preparing the young cedars of Lebanon, necessary to the rearing 
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of the great spiritual temple* and that, under the guidance and 
direction of the Shepherd and Bishop of their own souls, they are 
engaged in traversing the mountains in search of the strayed 
lambs, and in bringing them back to the fold of Christ; they will 
assuredly find recompense enough; in the blessed influences which 
such exercises must produce upon their own minds and character. 
Engaged throughout the week in merely secular-occupations, they 
will, in these sacred hours, have their affections purified, a substance 
and firm consistency will be given to their Christian knowledge 
anc^ experience, and their souls will be borije steadily upward and 
onward in their flight to God. 

These schools are always open to the parents and friends of the 
pupils, and many avail themselves of the privilege of attendance. 
They ar,e thus furnished with opportunities of hearing the cate¬ 
chism taught, and the Scriptures explained in the best and most 
interesting manner. The presence of the parents probably modifies 
the manner of the teachers—rendering it more earnest and affec¬ 
tionate; the teachers certainly exemplify, to the parents, the 
importance of great clearness and simplicity of statement, and of 
great familiarity and fulness, and even homeliness of illustration, 
in conducting these instructions. The teacher is thus led to feel 
that the lessons of the Sabbath evening best accomplish the ends in 
view, when they bear the distinctive features of family tuition. 
The parent is taught the importance of adding to the earnestness 
and affeetionateness with which he inculcates, upon the minds of 
his children, religious truth, full and clear expositions of the 
meaning of every word and statement occurring in the various 
lessons. The error into which the teacher is most liable to fall, in 
conducting these exercises, is to confine himself to the exjjlanation 
of every statement, with the view ofc giving his pupils a clear ap¬ 
prehension of its force and meaning. The mistake of most parents 
consists in indulging in lengthened hortatory remarks, and in pour- 
ing out, before their children, in no systematic or compact form, 
their own knowledge. By a too exclusive attention to the former 
method, clear views of the subjeet taught may be imparted, but they 
w ill also be cold and lifeless. By following the latter, the faculties 
of the children are. not brought into vigorous exercise, and, while a 
vague and shadowy sense of the value and sanctity Of the subject 
may bo produced, the impressions made will not probably be either 
powerful or permanent. 

The piety and zeal which induce the teachers to engage in 
these voluntary labours, are sufficient guarantees for their diligence 
an d conscientiousness in the discharge of duties for which they 
have thus rendered themselves responsible. 

I have thfe honour to be. Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 

The Secretary, John Gibson. 

committee of Council of Education 
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Correspondence • relating to the Plans of the Schools of 

Industry for Pauper Children in the Manchester Union. 

Committee of Council oil Education, Council Office, 
Gentlemen, Whitehall, May 28, 1842. 

The Committee of Council on Education direct me to trans- • 
mit to you the enclosed Report of an examination of the 
plans of the School of Industry of the Manchester Union, together 
with the plans as amended by me with the aid of the architect of 
this department. * 

Their Lordships request you to observe that the external cha¬ 
racter of the front of the building has not been interfered with in the 
alterations described in the Report, and that the general classifi¬ 
cation remains undisturbed. 

My Lords further desire me to say that they are of opinion 
that when the suggested alterations are made in the plans, they 
may receive the approbation of the Poor Law Commissioners. 

I am, &c., 

(Signed) J. P. Kay Shutth?worth. 
The Poor Law Commissioners, 
ice. 8fc. &cc. 

Committee of Council on Education, Council Office. 
My Lords, Whitehall, May 27, 1842. 

The plans of the Manchester Schools of Industry for pauper 
children having been referred to this office for examination 
by the Poor Law Commissioners, they have been carefully in- 
specled by me; and altered, with the assistance of Mr. West- 
macott, the architect of this (department. 

The arrangements are in general accordance with the plans 
published in the volume “ On the Training of Pauper Children,” 
and contain all the means of classification suggested oil the reports 
in that volume. 

The capacity of the several departments is on the whole correctly 
estimated, but 1 remark the following exceptions:— 

The architect who designed the plans estimates that he has 
provided accommodation for 492 boys and 492 girls in the dor¬ 
mitories. This is effected by placing the boys in double beds, 
two in a bed—whereas it is expedient that all the hoys above 
10 or 11 years of age should sleep separately in single beds; it is 
therefore necessary to provide single beds for half the whole number 
of-boys; and as the arrangements will occupy more space in the 
ratio of seven to five than double beds, out of this circumstance 
arises the necessity of making some alteration in the plan. 

The architect further estimates the whole capacity of those 
dormitories which are appropriated to children in health as 
follows:— 
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Dormitories for boys . . • . . 492 twoin a bed. 

,, girls. 492 ,, 

y j infants ■ • • • • 208 yy 

1192 

. But the instructions of the Guardians require accommodation for 
1500 children; and even when 184 patients in the infirmary, 48 
in the probationary wards, and 24 in the fever wards are taken 
into account, provision is made in the plan for 1448 only. 

It would? be obviously incorrect to expect that one-fifth of the 
enfire household would constantly be in the sick, fever, and pro¬ 
bationary wards. The ordinary condition of the household does 
not require an arrangement for more than five per cent, of sick, 
and though it is prudent to provide accommodation' for twenty 
per cent, of sick at periods of emergency, that must not be done 
by reducing the extent of accommodation in the other parts of the 
house to 1200 only instead of 1500. 

Two circumstances therefore suggested an alteration in the in¬ 
ternal arrangements of the plan, viz., 

1, no single beds were provided for the boys; 

2, the capacity of the sleeping apartments ought to have been 
for 1500 children instead of lor 1200. 

Before leaving the consideration of circumstances rendering an- 
increase of the capacity of the building necessary, I have to suggest 
that, for the management of so great an industrial school, it will 
be necessary to provide the masters with the assistance of boys 
apprenticed to the school, receiving separate instruction, placed in 
some degree of authority over theenildren, employed in instructing 
them, and in superintending them in the play-grounds, dormitories, 
chapels, and at meals. 

It is therefore necessary to provide a room for the separate in¬ 
struction of these pupil teachers, and in which they may pursue 
their studies, morning and evening, free from the interruption 
which would occur if t hey were not then separated from the children. 
It is also importaut that the assistant masters should have sitting- 
rooms in the immediate vicinity of the pupil teachers’ room, and so 
placed as to enable them to inspect the play-grounds while the 
children are enjoying recreation. To the former circumstances, 
tending to increase the capacity of the building, are therefore to 
be added, 

3, The necessity of providing a reading and class-room for the 
pupil teachers, and sitting-rooms for the assistant masters. 

Further—At the Norwood School of Industry the whole of the 
linen (with the exception of the heaviest articles) is washed by the 
children, and the heaviest articles are washed with some assistance 
hom machinery. In order to do this work a much larger number 
°1 girls must be employed in washing from day to day than could 
work together in the washhouse which the architect has pro- 
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vided. As these girls, for the most part, become *' maids of all 
work” when they leave the house, or are employed in some other 
form of continuous labour, it is desirable to accustom them 
steadily to perform rather hard work, and the washing affords the 
means of effecting this. At Norwood one-third of the girls are 
employed daily in the washhouse, and every girl washes two days 
in the week. 

I have therefore increased the size of the wash-house, by 
including that part of the building which was intended for a clean 
clothes-room and hot closet, and I have appropriated the former 
laundry as a hot closet and room for foul linen, and placed the 
clean clothes-room and laundry above stairs, on a story previously 
devoted to the bed-rooms of officers and servants. Among the 
circumstances tending to increase the size of the building, there¬ 
fore, must be stated, 

4. The necessity of enlarging the wash-house. 

The arrangements in the boys’ school-room, though in general 
accordance with the organization of a school on this mixed method 
of instruction, were open to objections. The pillars in tjie room 
had interfered with the proper grouping and dimensions of the 
classes. On the other hand, the great breadth of the room had 
apparently left only a choice of difficulties, viz.-, either a sacrifice 
of space or (which the architect preferred) the alternative of making 
the classes too deep; he has therefore constructed each class with 
six rows of desks and benches instead of four. Schoolmasters in¬ 
structed in this country would be unable to control a class with 
six rows of desks and benches, and it is always exceedingly more 
convenient that each class should not contain more than four rows. 
These considerations rendered an entirely different disposition of 
the desks and benches in the school-rooms indispensable. 

But before attempting this, it was necessary to get rid of the 
pillars from- the school-rooms; the architect of this department 
(Mr. Wcstmacott) has therefore suspended the bed-room floor 
from the roof, instead of supporting it by pillars in the school¬ 
rooms. lie suggests, that if the trussed girders of the floor 
should be found insufficient to support the weight resting on the 
floor of the upper story, the roof should be so constructed as to 
sustain a portion of this weight, by means of light iron columns 
attached to the girders, and screwed up to the roof. The drawing 
which accompanies the plans is intended to render this suggestion 
clear, but is offered as a suggestion only, subject to any im¬ 
provement the architect of the original design may recommend. 

The pillars must be removed from the school-room, or other¬ 
wise any skilful organization of the school will be prevented. 

Another consideration connected with ttye capacity of the school¬ 
rooms must considerably modify the extent of accommodation to 
be provided, viz.— 

1. One-third of the boys, and from one-third to two-thirdsof the 
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girls will be daily employed in the workshops, in rotation, daring 
school hours. The girls (from the extent of household duties, 
washing, cooking, sewing, mending, &c.) necessarily have much 
more manual employment than the boys. Supposing that the 
household contains 1200 boys and girls, and 300 infants (their 
probable proportions), it would not therefore be necessary to 
provide school-room for more than 400 boys out of 600, nor for 
more than 300 girls out of 600. 

2. By a different arrangement of the desks and benches the 
school ma^ be organized on the mixed method of instruction, 
ancT also be prepared for use as a lecture-room. The lecture- 
room would have a very limited application to the instruction of 
pauper children, and it is therefore so much the more desirable 
that no separate arrangement should be made for (his purpose, 
but that the school-rooms should be so constructed as to serve 
both for a school organized on the mixed method, and for a 
lecture-room, when necessary, for religious instruction. 

This has been accomplished in the plans of the school-rooms as 
altered ip this department. 

The boys’ school-room displays the means of instructing the 
children chiefly in four separate divisions, and the girls’ school¬ 
room in three separate divisions. Each master would occupy a 
place situated opposite to the desks and benches, (which are 
arranged in the horse-shoe form on a graduated stage,) and would 
be thus enabled to instruct his division either as one class, or as 
three classes with the aid of two teachers, according to the nature 
of the subject to which his instruction related. 

The centre of the room contains a space on which the table and 
desk of a lecturer might be placed whenever a religious lecture 
was desirable. 

The new internal arrangements of the school-rooms have ren¬ 
dered necessary an alteration in the position of the staircases to 
tlte bed-rooms, and some change in the approaches to the rooms. 

I have deemed it ndbessary to separate the tower containing 
the children’s closets from the passages in the building by a gallery 
open to the air, the free ventilation of which will prevent the 
transmission of effluvia from the closets into the wards and pas¬ 
sages. 

1 have also deemed it important to increase the means of in¬ 
specting the dormitories at night by the assistant masters, by 
attaching two additional rooms to the end of each large dormi¬ 
tory, with small windows opening into them. 

These rooms more convenient I v supply the place of those which 
in the original design occupied tlte space now appropriated to the 
laundry and adjacent rooms. 

By dispensing with the two lecture-rooms in each of the opposite 
wings of the building, four additional be.l-rooms arc obtained, and 
another sleeping apartment has been secured above that part ot' the 

3 c 
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boys’ school-room erected over the assistant masters’ and pupil 
teachers’ rooms. 

By these and some subordinate arrangements, which will be 
apparent on inspecting the plan, the following accommodation 
has been provided in the dormitories and schools of the boyB and 
girls:— 

Schools. 

Boys . • . • 414 

Girts i i * i 336 

Total * . 750 ' .. 


Dormitories. 


Boys in double beds . 

. 298 


Boys in single beds • 

. 256 


...... 

553 

Gills in double beds 

• 

648 

Total • 

• • 

1,201 


To which, if the accommodation for the infants be added, (viz. 
222,) there will remain five per cent. (77) of sick to be provided 
for in the sick and fever wards, and in the scald-head and foul 
wards. Whereas the infirmary will contain patients in 

single beds and the probationary ward or 

per cent., which is ample provision for an emergency such as a 
children’s establishment is liable to, from the sudden outbreak ami 
spread of contagious and infectious diseases. 

Before leaving that part of the building devoted to the in¬ 
struction and maintenance of the boys and girls, I submit the 
alterations which I have deemed it expedient to make in the 
workshops. In the original plan they were too small, being only 
feet by . I have therefore deemed it expedient, 

to convert two workshops into one; I have provided a tailors’ 
shop and clothes’ room j a shoemakers’ shop ; a carpenters’ shop; 
and I suggest that a shed should be erected in the yaid for a 
blacksmiths’ and whitesmiths’ shop. 

On the girls’ side I have not thought it necessary to provide 
more than two work-rooms, as the girls would be instructed in 
sewing, knitting, &c„ in the class-room, and the work-rooms would 
be needed only for such trades as straw-platting, wool-sorting, 
bobbin- winding, fancy-weaving, &c. " ” 

rhe boys and girls are thus to be employed in rooms which, 
being double the size of those in the original design, may be 
superintended by a smaller number of trades’ masters and mis¬ 
tresses than would have been necessary in the small rooms. 

it is necessary to have a large room in which the whole of 
the establishment, except the infants, may be assembled for 
morning and evening prayers; for the infants, it may be ex¬ 
pedient to establish a separate service appropriate to their tender 
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ago. I recommend that this separate service be conducted in the 
infants 1 school-room, in such manner as the chaplain may ap¬ 
prove. 

But, as I have stated, the boys and girls should be assembled 
in one common hall for morning and evening prayers, and de¬ 
ducting 60 (or five per cent.) for the sick, it will therefore be 
necessary to provide accommodation in one large room for 1140 
boys and girls. 

Extreme inconvenience and disorder would arise from any 
arrangement requiring, the dispersion of the boys and girls, in 
separate groups, to dine in the day-rooms. These apartments 
Would cease to be useful as day-rooms if they were encumbered 
with a mass of desks and benches, and no order could be pre¬ 
served without a permanent arrangement of the desks and benches 
in the dining-halls. 

No inconvenience would, however, arise from the use of the 
dining-hall for morning and evening prayers. I have deemed it 
expedient, in erecting the dining-hall, to take advantage of the 
space, forming an inner court in the original design, and lying 
between the domestic offices, but quite separate from them. This 
hall can be erected at much less expense in this situation lhau in 
that chosen by the architect. The roof being supported laterally 
chiefly by the adjacent buildings, I propose that it should be 
lighted and ventilated by a lantern above. 

In the original design, the fever wards were placed over the 
probationary wards. They had a common entrance, and passages, 
and common yards. The Children in the probationary wards would 
then necessarily have been more or less in contact with patients 
entering the fever wards—with the nurses and attendants, or with 
the convalescents in the airing-ground. The probationary children 
would have remaiued in ttie probationary ward until washed, 
clothed in the house-dress, and examined by the medical officer; 
and, in some cases, a day or two longer, until he was satisfied that 
they were free from disease. Generally, they would be detained 
in the probationary ward a day and a night, and frequently 
longer, During this period they would be more or less exposed 
to tile contagion of fever, and they would be liable to be removed, 
after having received the contagion, before it had developed its 
symptoms, and would thus have become the means of introducing 
fever into the common wards of the house. 

To obviate this danger, I have removed the probationary wards 
to a portion of the building under the common sick wards, but 
having a separate entrance, and no communication with them. 

Further, the foul wards and scald-head wards communicated 
with each other in the original design. I consider this arrangement 

objectionable. 

I have therefore placed the foul wards under the fever wards, 
and have appropriated to e?ieh Of them an airing-ground, separated 

3 c 2 
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by paling from the yard of the convalescents for fever. As the 
foul ward will always be locked up, I do not think the children 
in them will take the contagion, and as the patients are not there 
for short terms, and then suddenly removed into the house, I do 
not consider it probable that by this arrangement fever would be 
introduced into the house. 

I have altered the position of the staircase by which the sick- 
wards are approached, in order to separate the scald-head from 
the probationary patients, and I have given the scald-head patients 
a yard separate from the convalescent sick. * 

*lt is very important that the linen of the foul'and scald-head 
wards—of the fever patients and of the sick—should be washed 
separately from the linen of the rest of the household; I have 
therefore provided a small wash-house and laundry for this pur- 
pose. 

With these suggestions and alterations, I recommend your 
Lordships to inform the Poor Law Commissioners that the plans 
appear to be otherwise well adapted to the object for which 

they are prepared. “ \ . ‘ 

I have the honour, &c., - 

(Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttlewobth. 
The Lords of the Committee 

of Council on Education. 


To the Guardians of the Poor of the Manchester Union. 

Gentlemen, 70, Fountain-street, June 7,1842. 

In accordance with your request I have carefully perused 
Mr.' Kay ShiiltleWorth’s Report to the Committee of Council on 
Education, respecting the design I submitted for the training 
sehoolfor the moral and industrial education of the children of the 
poor of the Manchester Union, proposed to be built at Svvinton. 
I have also carefully examined the alterations which he has sug¬ 
gested in the different plans, and beg respectfully to submit the 
allowing opinions thereon :— 

I consider the alterations suggested to be such as will greatly 
add to the efficiency of the proposed establishment, and had I 
possessed the information which the Report embraces on com¬ 
mencing my design, it would have been greatjy modified; still the 
■ conveniences and alterations which the Report appeal’s to render 
necessary have, upon the whole, been judiciously obtained. 

. As the alterations suggested in the plans wilt completely change 
the extent of the accommodation in each department, I have 
thought it advisable to go into a careful calculation of each, and 
as my result differs in many particulars from that given in the 
Report, it will be necessary to enter more fully into the cause of 
dhis difference. 

In the Report I find the following very,useful rule giyyn - 
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1 “ One-third of the boys; and from one to two*thirds of the 
girls, will be daily employed in the workshops, in rotation, during 
school hours. The girls (from the extent of household duties, 
washing, cooking, sewing, mending, &c:), necessarily have much 
more manual'employment than the boys. Supposing that the 
household contains 1200 boys and girls> and 300 infants* : (their 
probable proportions,) it would not therefore be necessary to 
■ provide school-room for more than 400 boys out of 600, nor for 
more than 300 girls out of 600. 1 ' 



As per own 

Mr. K. Shut* 

! 

Calculation 

tleworth’a 


to altered 

Statement in 


Plans. 

Report. 

I find that the boys’ school, as altered, will accommodate 

■ 


I also find that the girls’ school, as altered, will accom-1 

1 



780 

750 


‘ ' * 

As per own 

Mr. K. Shut- 

As per 
general Rule 


Calculation 



to altered 



Plans. 

Report. 

in Reports 

And that the dormitories in connexion with) 

507 

553 

672 

the boys' school will accommodate , . J 

And that the dormitories in connexion with) 

538 

648 

664 

the girls'school will accommodate. , .) 


1045 

i 

1201 . 

1336 


■ Both the boys’ arid girls’ schools will be exactly the same size- 
and are to be fitted up precisely similar, except that the boys’ 
school is increased 'in Size by a recess in the middle thereof* and 
which will account for the increase in the accommodation it gives; 
and as I have applied the same principle of calculating the accom¬ 
modation which each will give, (that is 18 inches of desk 'for 
v each scholar,) I think the accoirifriodation stated in the Report 
is not correct; for whilst I make the boys’ school to cent aim 34 
more scholars, the girls’ school will not contain within four of the 
number givcri' irf the Report. 

With respect to the dofrtiitories, the plan of each has the number 
of single or double beds it will contain written thereon,’ and this 
has been doifo'’in' London; I have therefore taken the numbers 
so given to lie correct in the formation Of my calculation as before 
given.' 1, • ' 

Idy opinion is that the dormitories might be made to contain 
more double arid more single beds thah the Written number given 
on eac)i; but I should like to know the exact size of a double 
bed ahcTof a feirigle' bed, that when 1 T get the outline x>f the different • 
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dormitories in penoil I may calculate the exact accommodation 
which can be obtained in each department with more correctness. 

In the Report the girls are all calculated to be accommodated 
in double beds, whilst upon the plans I find 90 girls are placed in 
single beds ; were the rooms in which the single beds are placed 
fitted up with double ones, it would increase the accommodation by 
48, making the entire accommodation for girls 586, or 62 less than 
the Report, and not less by 110, as in the foregoing statement. 

It will also be seen that the accommodation givendn the boys’ 
dormitories is 46 less than in the Report, and 165 less than * the 
rule given in the Report would appear to render necessary; and 
whilst the accommodation in the girls’ dormitories is 110 less than 
the Report states it to be, it is 126 less than the general rule ap¬ 
pears to require, so that there is a deficiency of accommodation in 
dormitories to the extent of 291 scholars.. 

From the deficiency of accommodation in the dormitories to 
the boys and girls’ schools in that portion of the establishment to 
be first built, it becomes a question for your serious consideration 
whether the range of buildings containing the kitchen* and the 
laundry departments should not have an additional story upon 
them, and built with the portion of the establishment first erected ; 
for each of these stories would give accommodation for 67 single 
beds, 67 boys or girls; or for 55 double beds, 110 boys or girls, 
and there would still be a deficiency in the dormitories to the 
hoys’ and girls’ schools to the extent of 75, should it not be 
found possible to make the dormitories contain more beds than 
was marked upon the plan of each in London. 

Still I think this should not be finally determined upon until 
the actual accommodation which the dormitories to he first built is 
correctly ascertained in the manner I have previously suggested. 

It may, perhaps, be well to state that both the additional stories 
I have named may be erected for 827/. 

If the additional stories were built, the accommodation in dor¬ 
mitories to the boys’ arid girls’ school would he less by 71 than if 
proportioned to the contents of the schools according to the general 
rule given in the Report calls for, the deficiencies in the dor¬ 
mitories to the infants’ schools, according to the same rule, would 
be 112; and the accommodation in the infirmary and the foul and 
fever department, by the same rule, will be less 1 by 62; but as 
no objection is raised to the infants’ school department, or the 
infirmary, or foul and fever departments, all that appears neces¬ 
sary is to build the additional stories alluded to; for even then 
the general accommodation in the dormitories to the hoys’ and 
girls’ schools will only exceed the number stated in the Report by 
60, and will still be less than the general rule requires by 72. 
I can only account for the great difference betwixt the accommo¬ 
dation I can obtain in the boys’ and girls’ dormitories aq^ that 
named in the Report, by supposing that the latter must enihraee 
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the increased accommodation obtained by the additional, stories, 
because they are alluded to in the description sent in with my 
design. 

'file general accommodation of the establishment will he as 
follows:—• 


*»»’ 

• 

• 


As per own 
Calculation 
to altered 
Plans. 

Mr.K. Shatr- 
tleworth’s 
Statement in 
Report* 

Accommodation in boys' and girls’ school* at before given 
Accommodation in infants’ school ...... 

780 • 
222 

750 

222 

. 


Xliil 

HI 


A• per own 
Circulation 
to altered 
Plans. 

Mr. K. Shut* 
tleworth’s 
Statement in 
.Report. 

As per 
general Rule 
in Report. ^ 

Accommodation in boys’ and girls’ dormi-1 
tories, as before given ...... J 

Accommodation in infants’ dormitories , . 

1045 

222 

1201 

222 

1336 

334 

In double beds in probationary wards . 32 

In ditto scald-head yard .... 40 

In ditto in infirmary department for) . 
diseases not contagious or infectious J 1 

1267 

1423 

1670 

Total . . . .*224 




In single beds, in foul ward . , . 24 k 

In ditto in fever ward.24 




Total .... 48 

Total in infirmary department, and in foul) 
and fever department ...... j 

272 

272 

334 

Total accommodation as per altered plans .. 

If the additional stories ere placed on the \ 
range of building containing the kitchen 1 
and the wash-hopso' departments, accom- \ 
modation may lx; obtained in lit) double 1 
beds for . . • . . ... • . ’. J 

1533' 

220 

1695 

2004 

r 

The entire accommodation given in bedsl 

would then be. 1 

Defioiency in infants’dormitories . 112 

Ditto in infirmary and sick departments 62 
Ditto in dormitories to boys' and girls’ 1 ,, 

schools , . .. 1 41 

* Total deficiency . . . 

• 1759 

345 




■ 




.j^Vith respect to the changed position of the dining-room, and 
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jr . 

dispensing with the chapel, there is nothing which can, in my 
opinion, call for it but an economical expenditure alone, and in 
this respect it will effect a saving of 1,548/. I do not consider it 
will confer any additional convenience worth naming, and it is sure 
to materially injure both the light and ventilation of the lower 
rooms in the range of buildings on each side of it, which will re¬ 
quire borrowed lights out of the dining-room filled with ground- 
glass, to prevent the dining-room Being overlooked out of the wash- 
ouse, kitchen, &c. If the dining-room must be in tfye changed 
position, I consider that the uses to which the rooms on each side 
of it are appropriated renders an effectual ventilation by a cross 
draught absolutely necessary. In that case the roof against the 
side walls could not exceed 9 or 10 feet in height; but it might 
almost rise to 30 feet in the middle, without materially injuring 
the light to the room on the second story of the range of buildings 
on each side. It would be necessary to keep the roof low on the 
sides to get an opening for ventilation over every window betwixt 
the dining-room roof and the ceilings of the kitchen, wash-house, 
laundry, &c. ' 

• It will also have a tendency to crowd the buildings too much 
together, and not permit that circulation of healthy atmosphere 
around them which is so desirable in an establishment of the kind 
contemplated. 

If any religious services are to be observed in the dining-room 
on the Sabbath, will not a recess for a communion or altar be 
necessary at one end ? Nothing of the kind is shown upon the plan, 
or alluded to in the. Report. ( < 

The dining-room suggested 5 will accommodate near 200 more 
than the one originally intended. 

. • .» . < • 

Estimated Cost of the Alterations suggested. 

£. i. d. 

Additions to boys’school . • « 516 0 0 

■ Attentions fn staircase and water-closets to boys’ and girl*’} lno ' . „ > - 

schools . . . . . . “ | 108 0 0 

Two additional stories in projections to laundry . 3 80 0 0 

. Colored way betwixt dining-room and infants’school ' , .120 0 0 

New wash-house, &c. . ,*? , . . . , 75 0 0 , 

Shed for. workshops . . , . , . ,]00 00 

Additional yard-walls a . . , , . 100 0 0 

New dining-room, &e. . . . . . . 1,273 0 0 

A Total cost of additjpnp , . , , 2,462 0 0 

Total cost of dining-room and chapel as Originally in-V „ 2 . 

. tended, including terraces to same . . . •/ " ,ri 

Deduct total cost of additions 2,462 0 0 . 

Probable saving by alteration . JiSo 0 0 1 
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£, i* rf* 

Estimate of traiMingi proposed to be first erected, as) n n 

per original drawings . . ... . J ’ 

Deduct probable saving . 359 0 0 

Total amount of estimate . 17,172 0 0 

Cost of additional story upon laundry and wash-house) R97 „ n 

department . . . ... . . / os/ u u 

Total amount of estimate, with additional stories 17,999 0 0 

For the following reasons I strongly recommend that the dining¬ 
room should be placed in its original position, and not in the open 
court as suggested on the revised plans. 

If it is placed in the open court, it will prevent an efficient ven¬ 
tilation, by a cross draught of the rooms on the groujid story in 
the range of buildings on each side of it, which is absolutely 
necessary, as the wash-house is in one range and the kitchen in 
the other; the cellaring under the latter would also be entirely 
deprived of a cross draught; the light also required in these 
rooms fiom the sides next the dining-room would have to be 
by borrowed lights out of it, which would be from the roof, and 
on that account not so good as if out of an open court. I should 
also fear the smell of dinner getting into the front part of the 
establishment, and it would have a tendency to crowd the buildings 
too much together. 

The roof of any building placed in the open court would, of 
necessity, be a more expensive one, if any kind of ventilation must 
be given to the rooms on each side of it than the roof of a one- 
story building placed in the original position—so much so indeed 
as to render the latter mode quite as advisable on the score of 
expense, if in thi.s situation the boys and girls would have to 
pass under a covered way, on each side of the open court, to reach 
♦he dining-room. . ' 

I find that a room 108 feet long (as on the original design) 
and 51 feet wide, in three roofs of equal span of 17 feet each, sup¬ 
ported upon two rows of columns, will accommodate 1260,’or 180 
more than the one suggested in the open court, and although it 
has 30£ yards more ofsirea, I think it would come quite as cheap. 
It might have windows in the side walls, assisted by skylights on 
the roof, and so that the side walls could be removed, to add an 
addition of 17 feet wide on each side, in case of future enlargement 
of the establishment. 

Where are the infants to dine ? No provision of the kind is 
shown onfhe Tevised plans, or alluded to in the Report Must the 
general dining-robm bo increased in size for the purpose, as it 
immediately adjoirts the infants’ department; if so, for what num¬ 
ber of infants must the increase be prepared ? 

I wish you could obtain me the average size of a double and of 
a single*.bed. for the boys and girls, and also the size of the beds, 
whether double or single, for infants’ schools, and also for the in- 
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firmary departments, These things are sa different .that it is 
difficult to meet two the same size, and if I could obtain something 
like the average quantity of cube space to each inmate in dormi¬ 
tories, it would be of great utility. 

I suppose I cannot do better than follow the instructions con¬ 
tained in the works published by the Committee of Council on 
»Education, as regards the forms and desks in schools; and as our 
platforms are given with three risers, I thought of making the 
highest platform level with the floofe of the rooms and ,tlie landings 
of the staircases, and go down into the school-room by three steps 
with eight inch risers, making the door of the school two feet below 
the floor of the room and landings. 

As the laundry and kitchen will each have a separate court on 
each side of the dining-room, if in its original position, for what 
purpose is a portion of the girls’ play-ground adjoining the wash- 
house walled off from it, as shown upon the revised plans ? 

I have, &$. 

(Signed) Richard Tattersall. 
To the Guardians of the Poor of the 
Manchester Union. 

Plans of School for Manchester Union. 

Poor Lav Commission Office, Somerset House, 

Sir, ■June 23,1842,, 

I am directed by the Poor Law Commissioners to transmit 
to you the accompanying copy of a letter which they have received 
from the clerk of the Board of Guardians of tfie Manchester 
Union respecting the plans of the Industrial and Training School 
fpr that Union, and to state that they have also forwarded to 
you the plans as returned to them by ihe guardians. I am to 
request, far the reasons stated in the clerk’s letter, that you will 
give your early consideration to tlje changes suggested by the 
architeQt in the alterations which were recommended in your 
Report on the plana, 

I have, 

(Signed) • JS- Chadwick, Secretary. 
J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, Psq. 

■ ' frc. $'C. fre, 


Dear Sir, Manchester, June 17,1842. _ 

. I. forward the Report of Mr, Richard Tattersall, architect, 
on the alterations suggested in our Industrial and Training School 
plans by the Council of Education. , 

As the guardians do not feel at liberty to proceed with the 
erection in any way until the Commissioners have formally signified 
their approval of the design, may I beg of you to assist ip® in 
urging the matter forward to the utmost. . ,'j.r > 
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I will explain to you what my views are. I perceive,, clearly 
that if some immediate step is not taken in commencing the 
building, that it will have necessarily to be deferred till next 
spring, because if there is not time to get out and get in the 
foundations before the winter sets in, the damage that might arise 
to either, or both, will deter the Board from commencing opera¬ 
tions till a safe period. •. 

If we are to set-to forthwidi (and as the conveyance is made I 
see nothing to prevent it) to dig and lay out the ground with the 
P**or Law Commissioners’ approval, the estimates and tenders 
might be all going on, and in two months we might commence 
laying in the foundation, and, as I feel assured, complete it safely 
this year, so as to be able during the next year to finish the 
erection. 

The changes suggested by Mr. R. Tattersall on the altera¬ 
tions recommended by the Council are’so trivial that there will, 
I trust, be no difficulty in the Poor Law Commissioners at once 
issuing their approval. 

Waiting anxiously to hear from you, 

I am, &c. 

E. Chadwick, Esq. (Signed) Ner Gardiner. 

§-c. §-c. 


Manchester Union School of Industry, 

GENTLEMEN, Council Office, July 1,184?. 

I HAVE attentively perused Mr. TattersalFs letters on the 
report which I presented to you, suggesting certain alterations in 
his plan of the Manchester Union School of Industry- 

I have already stated my approv al of the general scheme of Mr. 
TattersalFs plan, which is as accurate in all respects as it could 
have been rendered without, knowledge derived from experience in 
the working of such establishments. 

Mr. Tattersall recognises the importance of the suggestions made 
in this department, with the exception of the alteration in the 
dining-hall. 

That alteration was made solely for the sake of economy; apd 
if this consideration has not sufficient weight with the guardians of 
the Manchester Union, I am not prepared to recommend the 
proposal as an improvement. 

The dining-hall, however, must have dimensions equal to those 
of the plan altered in this office, and which are greater than those 
of Mr. TatteraaU’s original plan. 

It is unnecessary to have a separate dining-hall for the infants. 
Their food would differ (especially amongst the youngor children) 
frem that of the hoys and girls; and they would probably take all 
their meals a little earlier than the boys and girls. They could, 
therefore, use the dining-hall at these earlier hours. 
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Owing to the omission of detailed statements and of some pencil 
sketches of new rooms in the upper floor, Mr. Tattersall has been 
unable to ascertain the mode in which a sufficient number of beds 
can be placed in the bpys’and,girls’dormitories. 

The whole accommodation which the guardians intend to pro¬ 
vide is for 1500 children. 

Somewhat more than 300 infants will be lodged in that part 
of the buildings which is assigned to them. 

The accommodation for the sick, tnc fever, contagious, and pro¬ 
bationary classes must be Regarded as supplementary, but. ought 
not to enter materially into the estimate of the capacity of tlip 
building in ordinary circumstances. 

It is necessary, therefore, to provide accommodation for about 
1200 boys and girls in three dormitories, which, with 300 infants, 
will make the whole capacity of the dormitories 1500. 

Mr. Tattersall bases his calculations of what ought to be the 
capacity. of the dormitories on the actual capacity of the school¬ 
rooms. 

Whereas the schools ought to have a greater relative Capacity 
than the dormitories, for three reasons :— 

1. The children are arranged in classes according to proficiency. 

2. Some of the classes will probably not be full, because the 
other children will not be prepared to enter them. 

3. The classes which are not full must be separately conducted, 
and will each occupy as much space as a class which is full. 

The capacity of the dormitories must, therefore, be absolute 
and not relative, and the capacity of the school-rooms must depend 
on the circumstances described in my previous report, but must 
also exceed what is relatively sufficient, independently of the three 
considerations stated above. 

The capacity of the boys’ and girls’ dormitories must, therefore, 
be about 1200. 

Owing to the omission of a schedule, showing how this accom¬ 
modation was provided by the plans, and of one or two sketches on 
the plan to describe the rooms in the highest story, Mr. Tattersall 
has not had the means of satisfying himself that this accommo¬ 
dation was actually provided by the plan as altered in this office. 

I subjoin U schedule of; the accommodation provided in each 
bed-room, and sketches of the upper stories have been drawn uppn 
the plan. . r 

.■ The whole calculation has been carefully examined again by 
the architect of this department, and some slight alterations in 
the.arrangement of the b e ds have consequently been made; but 
the general result confirms the previous calculation. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) J. 1\ Kay Shottp^wobt^. , 
The Poor Law Commissioners, 

£c. Sj-c. Sj'c. 
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Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 
Sir, ' 1 Whitehall, Match 1*, 1843) 

The Committed of Council ori' Educatiori having it irt con¬ 
templation to publish some plans of the district schools likely to 
be established under the provisions of a Bill containing Clauses 
relative to the education of pauper children, are desirous to be 
furnished by yoyr architect with plans of the Manchester Union 
School of Industry for pauper children. 

These plans should be carefully drawn for the lithographer, 
about the* size of one of the enclosed plans, in order that they may 
inserted in the volume of the Minutes of the Committee of 
Council, published in octavo, for the information of persons in¬ 
terested in the promotion of elementary education. 

The Committee would be glad to have the drawing of these 
plans at as early a period after Easter as may be convenient to the 
architects. 

I have, &c. 

• (Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttleworth. 

Ner % Gardiner , Esq., 

Clerk to the Guardians of the Union, Manchester. 


SlB, Manchester, June 13, 1842. 

The architect for the Manchester Union Industrial and 
Training Workhouse School has prepared a set of plans of it, of 
the size you named, for the use of the Council of Education, which, 
as he is in London, he will hand to you. 

It. may be interesting to you to know that considerable progress 
lias been made in the erection already. I was enabled, by the 
promptitude of the Board of Guardians, to get in the foundations 
during the winter, and the builders are now actively engaged 
on the superstructure. 

I have, See. 

(Signed) Nek Gardinek, 

J. P. Kay Shuttleworth, Esq. Clerk to the Board. 

8,-c. fre, &;c. 

P.S. I presume that you have not forgotten that we were 
formerly engaged on the same inquiries, having reference to the 
subject in hand, as members of the Education Committee of the 
Statistical Society of Manchester. We were also on the com¬ 
mittee for endeavouring to establish a friendly burial, &c., society, 
that met at the Provident Society’s office, which it is much to be 
regretted (on account of tlie inhabitants of Manchester) was aban¬ 
doned in consequence of some casual proceeding in the House of 
Commons. 

It is gratifying that Manchester, which originated the first 
Statistical Society, should also be the first on a largo scale to carry 
out the principles of education in England. ' 
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Plans adopted. 

Buy*' school it arranged to accommodate . • • 440 

Girl*' tchool ditto ditto . . • . • 302 

Total accommodation in boys’ amd girls’ school t 742 

Able.—If another desk is placed to the two centre ranges in 
girls’ school Ottly, it will increase the accommodation in that 
school by • 2* 

Total accommodation in both schools • . . 780 

40 Single beds for boys on first floor J 

16 Single beds for ditto on ditto 
67 Single beds for ditto on ditto 

123 Total of single beds for boys on first floor • • • 1-3 

40 Single beds fur boys on second floor 
16 Single beds for ditto on ditto 
67 Single beds for ditto on ditto 
44 Single beds for ditto on ditto 

167 Total of single beds for boys on second floor . • 167 

MS* - 

Tolal single beds in boys’ dormitories • • . 29J1 

144 Double beds in large dormitory on second floor . • 290 

Total accommodation in boys' dormitories . . 680 

36 Double beds for girls on first floor. *“• 

]3 Double beds forgirlson ditto. 

46 Double beds for girls on ditto. 

104 Double beds on first floor will accommodate girls • 208 

36 Double beds for girls on second floor. 

13 Double beds for girls on ditto. 

55 Double beds for girls on ditto. 

117 Double beds for girls on ditto. 


221 Double beds on second floor will accommodate . • 443 

325 Double beds on first and second floors wilt Accom¬ 
modate girls • . ' . , . . . 650 

22 Double beds for infants on ground floor. 

22 Double beds for ditto on ditto. 


44 Double beds on ground floor will accommodate infants . 88 

12 Double beds for infants on first floor. 

30 Double beds for ditto on ditto. 

23 Double beds for ditto on ditto. 

65 Double beds on first floor will accommodate infants • 130 

168 Double beds on ground and first floors will accom¬ 
modate infants ■ ,,,,,, sis 

8 Double beds for boys in scald-head ward on ground floor 

9 Double beds for girls in scald-head ward on ditto 


18 Double beds on ground floor will accommodate boys 

and girls.36 
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7 Single beds for boys in probationary ward on ground 
floor. 

7 Single beds for girls in probationary ward on ditto. 

14 Single beds on ground floor for boys and girls will 

accommodate • . • ■ . . .14 


15 Single beds for boys in foul ward on ground floor. 

15 Single beds for girls in foul Ward on ditto. 

30 Single beds on ground floor for boys and girls will 

accommodate ....... 30 

• 1G Single beds for boys in fever ward, on first floor. 

16 Single beds for girls in fever ward on ditto. 

32 Single beds on first floor for boys and girls will ac¬ 
commodate ....... 32 


37 Single beds for boys in infirmary on first floor. 

37 Single beds for girls in infirmary on ditto. 

74 Single beds on first floor for lroys and girls will ac¬ 
commodate ...... 

Total accommodation in boya’ dormitories to school • 

Total accommodation in girls' dormitories to school . 


. 74 

. 580 

650 


Total accommodation in dormitories to schools fur boys 
and girls ....... 

Total accommodation for infants in dormitories . 

Total accommodation for boss and girls in scald-head wards 
Total accommodation for boys and girls in probationary 
wards ....... 

Total accommodation for boys and girls in foul Wards . 
Total accommodation for lmys and girls in fever wards 
Total accommodation for boys and girls in infirmary . 


1230 

218 

36 

14 

30 

32 

74 


Total accommodation in dormitories for boys and girls 

.Single beds in boys’ department .... 
Single beds in probationary wards for boys and girls 
Single beds in foul wards for ditto— . . . . 

Single beds in fever wards for ditto . . . . 

Single beds in infirmary for ditto B . . . . 


. 1631 

. 290 

. 14 

30 

32 

. 74 


Total accommodation in single beds 
Total accommodation in double beds 


. . 440 

. . 1194 


1634 

In the dining-room are 80 tables, each 20 feet 8 inches 

long, ami each will accommodate 15 boys or girls, or . 1200 


767 
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Correspondence relating to the Plans of the School of I n- 
dustry for Pauper Children at Liverpool. 

Poor Law Commission Office, Somerset House, 
g 1Rj November 30,1842. 

I am directed by the Poor Law Commissioners to transmit 
to you a copy of a letter which they have received from the Select 
Vestry of the parish of Liverpool, relative to the plans of a new 
' school for the pauper children of that parish. 

The Commissioners also transmit to you the plans of the school, 
and they will be much obliged by your causing the'same to be 
examined, and by your favouring them with your opinion upon 
the plans. The specifications did not accompany the plans, but 
the Commissioners have written for them, and will transmit them 
to you as soon is received. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) E. Chadwick, Secretary. 

J. P. Kay Shuttlewort/i , Esq., 

§'c. Sfc. , 

HON. Sirs, Select Vestry Room, Liverpool, November, ii, 1842. 

I have the honour to inform you, that the plans for 
the new sub-workhouse at Kirkdale, as approved of by the 
Select Vestry, have this day been forwarded to your address for 
the purpose of receiving your examination and approval before the 
works can be begun. 

As soon as they are commenced it will give employment to 
a considerable number of labourers, and as there are many such 
able-bodied men now requiring relief, it. would* be very desirable 
to employ them in preference to having the parish funds unpro- 
fitably used for their support. In the event of your requiring any 
explanation the architects are Messrs. Lockwood and Allom, of 
your city. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) Nathan Litherland, 
The Poor Law Commissioners, Secretary. 

$S. . . 8fc. 

Poor Law Commission Office, Somerset House, 
SlR, . December, 8, 1442. 

I am directed by the Poor Law Commissioners to transmit 
to you the accompanying copy of a letter which they have re¬ 
ceived from the Secretary to the Select Vestry of the parish of 
Liverpool, on the subject of the estimate and specifications of 
the new workhouse school for that parish. 

I am to state that the Commissioners will endeavour to procure 
the specifications from the architects. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) E. Chadwick, Secretary. 

J. P. Kay Shutlleicorth, Esq., 

$c. Sfc. 
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Relating to the Sub-workhouse at Kirkdale. 

GENTLEMEN, ’ Liverpool, December 6,1842. 

I have the honour to inform you that I have this day 
placed your letter of the 30th ultimo before the meeting of the 
Select Vestry, and atti instructed to say in reply, that the esti¬ 
mate of the expense of building the intended sub-workhouse at 
Kirkdale will be about 11,500/.; but the specifications cannot 
be sent you, as. they are not yet received from the architects; in 
the meantime the Select Vestry will be glad to be informed if 
yqn approve of the plans already sent you. 

• I have, &c. . . 

(Signed) Nathan Litherland, 
The Poor Law Commissioners, Secretary. 

8fc. ifc. 


Sir Liverpool, December 12, 1842. 

In gur late interview with you relative to the new sub-work¬ 
house at Liverpool, it appeared necessary to you, from facts 
proved by experience, that the following additions should be made 
in our plans for that building:— 

1st. Provision of single beds for boys, above 10 years of age. 

2d. Workshops for tailors, shoemakers, carpenters, black¬ 
smiths, and whitesmiths, with, additional space for wash¬ 
house and laundry. 

3d.- Wards for the infected, and for cases of contagious 
diseases,’Separate from the usual sick ward. 

Having made these additions to our plan with the strictest 
regard to economy, we herewith beg to submit them for your in¬ 
spection and decision. 

To obtain room for 150 single beds (the number required) involves 
the necessity of enlarging the dormitories. This we propose to 
do by raising the walls above the two school-rooms in the wings 
to a level with the general centre. The required alteration will 
thus be made at the least possible cost, and without injury to the 
ocular effect of the building. 

In the present plan, workshops are also provided for the 
several trades, contiguous to the play-ground, with separate yard 
for materials, &c. 

The washhouses and laundry are also enlarged. 

By the mode now submitted, the infirmat^r for Contagious 
diseases is completely detached, and means furnished for further 
separating those classes of cases known to' be most prevalent. A 
distinct washhouse and other conveniences for this department are 
also hereby provided. 

The calculations subjoined will exhibit the differences in the 
respective plans. 

3 D 
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Original Plan. 


No. 1.—Boys: — 

Second Floor, A, 14 double beds 





• 

. 28 

B, 84 ditto 

* 

• 

. 168 

C, 11 ditto 



. 22 

First Floor, A, 14 ditto 

. 

. 

. 28 

B, 84 ditto 

, 

• 

. 168 

Infirmary. 26 siugle beds 

• 

• 

. 26 

Girls'.— 




Ditto ditto 

. 

• 


Infants:— 




Second Floor, A, 50 double beds 

• 

. 

. 190 

First Floor, A, 50 ditto 


. 

. 100 

B, 58 ditto 

• 


. 116 


- 316 

1196 

Second Floor, 6 attendants’ room. 

First Floor, 6 ditto. 


Plan No. 2, as recommended. 


Boys:— 

Second Floor, A, 39 single beds 


•) 

B, 96 ditto . . 


.} 152 

C, 17 ditto 


.] 

D, 58 double beds . 


• 116 

First Floor, A, 64 ditto 

• 

. 128 

B, 11 ditto 

• 

. 22 

Infirmary, 26 single beds 

• 

. 26 


- Girls :— 

Second Floor, A, 64 double beds. 



B, 14 

ditto 




C, 58 

ditto 



First Floor, 

A, 64 

ditto 




B, 11 

ditto 




208 

• • ■ 

. 

. 416 

Infirmary, 

26 single beds . 

. 

. 26 


Infants, as per No. 1 . 


444 


442 

316 


1202 

Second Floor, 6 attendants' rooms. 

First Floor, 4 ditto. 


Hospital. 


Boys;— 


FeveT ward 

. 40 beds 

Siald head . . 

. 20 ditto 

Foul . • ■ 

. 20 ditto 

Convalescent 

. 18 ditto 

Girls:— Ditto ' ditto 

98 ditto 

98 ditto 

Total 

3 Nurses Bed-rooms. 

. 196 ditto 

2 Nurses Day-rooms. 
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Hoping we shall be found to have complied with as much 
success as zeal and diligence with the spirit of your benevolent 
wishes in the proposed extension of plan. 

We have, &c. 

(Signed) Lockwood and Allow. 

J. P. Kay Shuttleworfh, Esq. 
fyc. tyc. ' 


0 Committee of Council on Education, Council Office, 

GENTLEMEN, Whitehall, December 13,1842. 

The plans prepared by Messrs. Lockwood and Alloni 
for the Liverpool School of Industry for Pauper Children have 
been carefully examined in this department. ■' 

Finding that the general design of the schools was good, I 
sent for Messrs. Lockwood and Allom to this office, and explained 
to them more fully than they had previously been informed the 
nature of the establishment for which they had to provide. Their 
plan, sis far as it provided for the wants of a school of industry 
was simple, well contrived, and capable of extension, but it con¬ 
tained no sufficient arrangements, 

1. For the workshops of the boys and girls. 

2. For the dormitories of the elder boys. 

3. For cases of contagious disease. 

First. The school would be deprived of its peculiar character as 
a place for training pauper children in industry, if the workshops 
are not quite as extensive as they now are in a plan which has 
been drawn by "Messrs. Lockwood and Allom, by my suggestion. 
They have neatly and effectually provided for this deficiency. 
Their workshops are conveniently situated, are now of sufficient 
size, and are as numerous as is desirable. "* 

Second. They have provided more extensive sleeping apart¬ 
ments for the children, because in the former plans the beds were 
too closely placed, and no single beds were provided for boys 
above 12 years of age. 

The present arrangement of the sleeping apartments is effected 
at little expense, and is anrimportant improvement on the former 
plan. 

Third. Messrs. Lockwood and Allom had no experience to 
guide them, and were without instructions respecting the neces¬ 
sity of making extensive separate arrangements for the treatment 
of the infectious and contagious diseases to which pauper children 
are peculiarly liable. 

I explained to them the great difficulty at all times experi¬ 
enced in preventing the introduction of itch and scald head info 
such houses, and the difficulty with which these diseases are eradi¬ 
cated when once they have gained possession of the household. 

I gave them several examples of the very rapid spread of con- 
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tagious ophthalmia, of scarlet fever, measles, hooping-cough, and 
of the worst forms of continued fever among children m such 
establishments, in which abundant means did not exist for the 
immediate separation of the infected from the healthy children. 

You are aware that many hundreds of children have suddenly 
been attacked by these diseases in such establishments, when the 
progress of the maladies might haVe been prevented by separate 
wards and yards, adapted to the reception of these cases. 

I put into the hands of Messrs. Lockwood and Allom the 
Report on the training of pauper children, and called their atten¬ 
tion to those passages in which these subjects are discussed, and 
requested them to make arrangements for contagious wards, and 
similar to those described therein. 

The plans now returned to you contain the proposed arrange¬ 
ments, and appear in all respects well entitled to your approbation. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttleworth. 
The Poor Law Commissioners, 

. fyc. Sfc. • 

Poor Law Commission Office, Somerset House, 
SlR, December, 17, 1842. 

I am directed by the Poor Law Commissioners to transmit 
to you, for your information, the accompanying copy of a letter, 
which they have addressed to the Select Vestry of the parish of 
Liverpool, on the subject of the plans of the proposed new work- 
house school for that parish. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) E. Chadwick, Secretary. 

J. P. Kay Shuttleworth , Esq. 

$c. $c. 

Plans■ of Sub-workhouse. 

Poor Law Commission Office, Somerset House, 
SlR, q^cember 17, 1842. 

I am directed by the Poor Law Commissioners to transmit 
to you, for the information of the Select Vestry of the parish of 
Liverpool, the accompanying copy of a letter to the Commis¬ 
sioners from Mr. Kay Shuttleworth, the Secretary to the Com¬ 
mittee of Council on Education, on the plans of the proposed 
sub-workhouse for the parish of Liverpool, together with a copy 
of a letter addressed to him by the architects, Messrs. Lockwood 
and Allom. 

It will be observed that some alterations have been made by 
the architects in the plans, upon the suggestions of Mr. Kay. 
Shuttleworth. 
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He also recommends, in a subsequent communication which 
the Commissioners have received from him, the adoption of the 
simple and inexpensive mode of ventilation described in the first 
volume of the Minutes of the Committee of Council (p. 65), 
of which a copy is enclosed. 

He further states, “ I forgot in my Report to notice that the 
dining-hall will accommodate only half the children at one time, 
and that, consequently, every meal will have to be taken at two 
separate periods. This is very undesirable, but to increase the 
sir# of the dining-hall so considerably would greatly add to the 
expense of the building, and the workshops and contagious wards 
are indispensable.” 

The Commissioners are desirous that, the Select .Vestry should 
take the above recommendations and remarks into their considera¬ 
tion. They would also suggest whether the cloisters in the front 
of the buildipg might not be omitted, unless they are intended 
for some useful purpose of which the Commissioners are not 
aware. They will occasion a considerable expense, and appear 
to the Commissioners to be unnecessary. 

The Commissioners are prepared to approve the plans when 
the Select Vestry have come to a decision on the points above 
adverted to. They will send the plans immediately to you on 
your applying for them, if the Select Vestry should wish to see 
them again with the alterations before they are finally approved. 

I am. Sec. 

(Signed) E. Chadwick, Secretary. 
Nathan Litherland, Esq. 

%c. 8fc. 


Poor Law Commission Office, Somerset House, 
Gentlemen, January 3, 1843. 

I am directed by the Poor Law Commissioners to transmit to 
you the accompanying copy of a letter which they have received 
from the Secretary to the Select Vestry of the parish of Liverpool, 
relative to the plans of the proposed sub-workhouse at Kirkdale, 
and I am to request your observations thereon. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) E. Chadwick, Secretary. 

J P. Kay Shuttleworth, Esq. 
jf-c. 8fc. 


Sub-uorkhouse, Kirkdale. 

GENTLEMEN, Liverpool, December 29, 1842. 

I have the honour to acknowledge receipt of the plans of 
the sub-workhouse at Kirkdale, and your letter of the 17th instant, 

3 d 2 
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with its enclosures from Mr.: Kay Shuttle worth and Messrs. Lock- 
wood and Allom; and I am instructed to say that, the plans in 
their altered state, as received from you, have, after due inspec¬ 
tion, been approved of. The Building Committee will further 
consider the question of ventilation described in the Minutes of the 
Committee of Council, but they do not see how the size of the 
dining-room, can conveniently be increased; and that the Com¬ 
mittee think the cloisters will be useful, and wish to retain them. 

I have, &c. f 

(Signed) s Nathan Litherland, Secretary.. 
The Poor Law Commissioners, 

8fc. 8jc. 


GENTLEMEN, Council Office, Whitehall, January 4 , 1843. 

As the Building Committee of the Liverpool* Vestry have 
approved the plans as altered by the architect, under the super¬ 
intendence of this office, I do not think it desirable .that the 
Commissioners should withhold their approval of the plans as 
now altered, because the dining-hall is not enlarged, and because 
the corridors are retained. 

It may, however, be well to point out to the Building Com¬ 
mittee the inconvenience which will be experienced by having a 
dining-hall only large enough to contain half the children at each 
meal, 

1. The meals must be twice served, and ihe first portion 
must either be taken in great haste or the second served cold. 
This inconvenience can only be avoided by having an apparatus 
to keep the food warm which is to be served to the second body of 
children. 

2. The removal of the vessels used for the first body of children 
must be conducted with great haste, and will occasion a further 
-postponement of the second meal. The time thus occupied by 

dinner will be double the usual period, with tin? further addition 
of an interval for the removal of the vessels and remnants of the 
first dinner. This will be equally true of every other meal. 

3. The time occupied by the meals of the children will thus 
be nearly three times as long as if a dining-hall of sufficient 
capacity to contain the whole number were provided. 

4. The interference of this arrangement with the daily routine 
of school discipline; employment, and recreation, and the addi¬ 
tional labour which will thus be imposed upon the officers, need 
only be glanced at. 

On this account the dimensions of the dining-hall are seriously 
defective. 

The building of the corridors is a question of expense, but I 
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should think the omission of the cloisters and the expansion of 
(he dining-hall a beneficial change. 

I have, &c. 

(Signed) J. P. Kay Shuttleworth. 
The Poor Law Commissioners, 

# c - 


* • ' Poor Law Commission Office, Somerset Ilouse, 

•Sir,, r January 6,1843. 

I am directed by the Poor Law Commissioners to acknow¬ 
ledge the receipt of your letter of the 4th instant, and ,Jo express 
their thanks for the observations which you have communicated 
to them with reference to the plans of the proposed sub-workhouse 
for the parish of Liverpool. 

I am to transmit, for your information, t a copy of a letter which 
the Commissioners have addressed to the Select Vestry of Liver¬ 
pool, embodying the objections which are pointed out by you to 
the present arrangement of the dining-hall. 

I have, &c., 

(Signed) E. Chadwick, Secretary. 

J. P. Kay Shuttleuortfi, Esq. 

|c. fc. 


Poor Law Commission Office, Somerset House, 
Si r, January G, 1843. 

I Am directed by the Poor Law Commissioners to ac¬ 
knowledge the receipt of your letter of the ‘29th ultimo, and to 
state, in reply, that the Commissioners are willing to signify their 
approval of the plans of the sub-workhouse at Kirkdale, by affixing 
their seal and signatures thereto, on the plans being returned to 
this office for that purpose. 

The Commissioners at the same time (although not withholding 
'heir sanction from the plans on that account) think it their duty 
to point out to the Select Vestry the inconvenience which will 
be experienced by having a diningjWiall large enough to contain 
only half the children at each meal. 

!■ The meals must be twice served, and the first portion must 
be taken in great’ haste or the second served cold. This incon¬ 
venience can only be avoided by having an apparatus to keep the 
food warm which is to be served to the second body of children. 

2. The removal of the vessels used for the first body of children 
must be conducted with great haste, and will occasion a further 
postponement of the second meal. 

V lu time thus occupied by dihner will be double the usual 
P<'t‘iod, with the further addition of an interval for the removal 
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of the vessels and remnants of the first, dinner. This will be 
equally true of every other meal. 

3. The time occupied by the meals of the children will thus be 
nearly three times as long as if a dining-hall of sufficient capacity 
, to contain the whole number were provided. 

4. The interference of „this arrangement with the daily routine 

of school discipline, employment, and recreation, and the addi¬ 
tional labour'which will thus be imposed upon the officers, need 
only be glanced at. ■ , • 

On this account the Commissioners think the dimensions of 
the dining-hall are seriously defective. ' , 

The building of the cloisters is merely a question of expense, 
but they cannot but consider that the omission of the cloisters 
and the expansion of the dining-hall woidd be a beneficial change. 

* I am, &c., 

(Signed) E. Chadwick, Secretary. 


N. Litherland, Esq. 
Sfc. Sfc. 

‘ ‘ i 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Date 

of 

Receipt 

of 

Application. 


1841 July 26 

1842 Feb. 7 

- Jan.22 

1841 Dec. 14 


Object of Application. 

1 .. . 

To obtain Aid in 

A. 


t 

• Liquidation of debt, and 

Aberdeen Bun 

to eiect walls. 

Accord. 

The erection of a school- 

EvCr&holt .... 

house. 

• 

Ditto . .. 

Betlws Gannon . 

Ditto. 

Birch, Manchester 

Ditto. 

Tring. 

Ditto. 

Eccleston, St. 


Thomas. 

Ditto. 

Upon, St. Mary, 

• 

Chester. 

i Ditto. 

Watton ..... 



i I i 


1 Churchwardens and Overster 


14 .... 

1111 


1841 Mar. 20 Ditto ....... Sonthwick . . . 


1842 Jan. 14 Ditto 


FramptonCotterell N. 


1 Churchwardens and Overset 


- ,, 27 ! Purchasing a building GlyndiHdwy . . . British 

! for the purposes ot a | 

| school and residence. 

- Mar. 17 : Enlarging school-house. Market Hatbo- National .. .. 

I aud erecting master's rough. ! 

house. I 

I 

1840 Sept. 8 Theerectionof a school- Newton in Slnid- N. ! 1 6 

& house. burn. ; 

1841 Mar. 13 Ditto.. Aberfeldy.... Scotch I 2 2 


Dec. 15 Ditto 

,, 28 Ditto 


Sept, 18 Ditto.Boxmoor . . 

Apr. 14 Ditto.Coxley . 


Frittenden. . . . National I 1 1 ..132 

! i 

Market VVeighlon N. \ 1 Churchwardens and Overset 

Boxmoor .... N. I 1 Churchwardens and Overset 


1842 Apr. 14 Ditto ..... 
i&U Dec. 21 [ Ditto . , , , 
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J 

| Extent of 

1 1® 

it 

~ 3 

Endowments in District. 

Existing Schools in District not 
Endowed. 

i 

! s i 

i ~g, 



S3 





fj A A 



S a 


4 

A 


£ 

a 

S x 3 

Site. 

Play-Ground. 

Jo 

* XI 

Ui 

Name and Character 

o 

!i 

If 

Name and Character. 

u 

o — 

Si "to 
a 2 

a* 

««<2 oJ 
°-e« 

5.J ® 

.si 8* 
£ 2 % 


• 

£>* 




oH 

fc 









« 


• • 

4,500 

. . . 

.. 

. . . 

. . 

404 

110 by 72 feet 

87 by 20 feet. 

1,000 

Town estate, 10/. . 

12 



159 

about 







20byl2yards 

20 by 5 yards. 

350 

. . . 

.. 

V 

. . 

62 

800 square 

36 by 34 feet, 

2,000 

, , , 


Independent infant and 

150 

200 

ytuile. 

each school. 




Sunday school. 



t of an acre. 

i an acre. 

4,239 


•• 

Sunday schools. 

• • 

834 

92 by 57 ft. 6 

e 

Boys’,—150 

3,000 



School room in a factory 

90 

167 


sup. yds. 




given by Mr. GreensII. 



Girls',—110 

• • 

, . . 

.. 

School supported by Mr. 

34 

, , 









itli ofau acre 

434 

. . . 

•• 



93 

, , 

2 acres. 

4,000 

* , * 

.. 

Two in Sahnm Tovey; 

140 

166 

65 by 53 feet 





Sunday schoolatOviug- 
tou; ditto at Car- 
brooke; weeklv and Sun- 



Village green. 

843 

. . . 

•• 

Inefficient dame schools . 

• 

133 

4 of an acre. 


2,000 



Wesleyan Sunday school; 
Independent ditto. 


160 

50 by 47 feet 

50 by 15 feet. 

645 

. . . 

•• 

... 

. . 

67 

81 by 48 feet. 

149 squnre 

2,800 

A free school, 26/, . 

15 


500 

156 


yards. 



45 by 22 feet. 

A piece of 

400 



A school founded by W. 

6 

if* ! 


wuste land. 




Brabling for the use of 


iofan acre. 

• • 

1,500 

Village school, 16/.. 

60 

Quakers. 


200 

i acre, 16f 
perches. 

50 by 80 feet. 

80 by 70 feet. 

800 


•• 


• • 

124 


1 acre. 

*8,400 

Shipton school. 91.. 

u 



221 




Suasion ditto, 20/. . 

25 



poles. 

20 poles. 

2,000 




71 

146 





34 by18 feet. 


• 



Several dame schools. 


‘ 


600 

• • * 

• • 

One or two small dame 
schools. 

• • 

57 


210 Rq„ are 

J’nuU. 


800 


•• 


I 

147 


Continued on pages 782,783, 
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Statistics of Applications for 4’ ( l 


[Continued from 


Total estimated Ex petite of School Buildings. 


At 




a 

i 

1 


tfr 

c 


H 

w 

% 

>» 

n 

% £ 

^ t 

43 j 



i 

g 

i 

c 

£ 

< 

•e 



M 

I 

u 

Vs V 

pi 


Site. 

i 

I 

I 

i 

• 

tr 

X 

4 

je 

•5 

Pa 

a - 

H ~ 

c • 

n 

< 

et'S 

ill 

< 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. , 

£. 

Aberdeen Hon Ac- 

. . 



, , 



,, 

„ 



coni. 











Eversholt.... 


400 

including fences, fittings, and architect's cx- 

400 

269 

SON. S. 


Legal 


peases 








Bellas Garmon . 

expenses 

91 

including master'* house and 


96 

So 

10 N.S. 




offices. 







Birch, Manchester 

•• 

490 

»• 

** 

130 


240 

860 

513 15 


fling. 


438 10 

100 

.. 

100 

.. 

in 

809 10 

370 

80 N.S ; 50 
Dioeeran 










» 

Itoard. 

Eccleston, St. 
Thumas. 


550 

Convey- 

•• 

•• 


•• 

550 

200 

50 N. S. 




ance. 








Upton, St. Mary, 

1,10 

125 

7 

.. 

3 

i. 

85 

240 

135 

30 N. S. 

Chester. 











Wattoa. 


315 

25 


10 

32 

15b 

512 

262 10 

40 N.S.; 20 







Engine 




SwafTham 







& coal- 
house. 




Board. 

Southwick . . . 


335 




.. 


325 

100 

35 N.S.; 50 





Legal 






DioCimu 





expenses 






Board. 

Frampton Cot- 

15 

225 

90 

10 

.. 


.. 

270 

110 

25 N.S. 

terell. 


Inclml- 











mg 

maMet'a 











house. 


Deed. 







Glyndifidwy . . . 

•• 

71 5 

15 

6 

•• 

•• 

•• 

92 

46 

•• 

Market limbo- 


170 





50 

220 

160 

10 N.S. 

rough. 











tfswlon in Slaid- 


249 16 G< .. 





249 16 C 

77 

20 

burn. 









■ 


Aberfeldy .... 

" 

W 5 7 •• 

- 

30 

.. 

•v 

207 19 5 

637 5 

250 

«• 





Legal 







Frltlenden . . . 

- 

270 

40 

expenses 

10 

30 


•• 

350 

205 

30 N S.; 50 

Dioecttii 











Board. 

Market Welghton 

.. 

5SS 8 





„ > 

588 8 

300 

50 N. S. 

r. 



Legal 








Boxmoor .... 

25 

545 



120 

5 

2:c 

961 

620 

50 




Office und Legal 








10 

112 14 6 

expe 

40 

tile*. 




170 

25 10 

30 N.S., 50 






** 

Dioci'san 


Ugnl 









Board. 

Ulukleg .... 

expense* 

10 

238 


.. 

9 

.. 

.. 

257 

13 

[35 N.S. 









Amount derived from Sale «>fj 
oiii Scliuol-h«u«p, or trom 
S«le of Paiochml Property.! 
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Estimated Iacome'nf.ScfionTT 


Decision 
of the 
Applied cits. 


30 

at least. 
3/3 5 
Exclusive 
01 til lines 
and legal 
expenses. 
300 


The Interest taken by the wealthier portions of the itiha- 100 
bit ants will not suffer the schools to languish if onto esta¬ 
blished. 


83 15 

139 9 53 


15 

** 

w 

40 


28 

5 


*> 15 

•• 

♦ • 

13 C 8 


25 182 188 

63 85 


.. ! 35 70 


I 

140 

There i» reason to expect th it the subscription and school- j 
fees will a fluid suilicieul funds for earning on the school, j 

40 

Ground, 

Ac. 

100 

50 

■ 

.. 

•• 

25 

- 

75 j 

” 

46 

10 

2 

•• 

20 

•* 

32 | 

1 

50 

CO 


10 

1 J. 

per « eek 
per child. 

10 

Sermon, 

•• 

" 

1 1 1 j I 1 

It is uncertain, but the Trustees, along with the Rector, have hitherto 
afforded education to a small extent to the poor, aud arc anxious, to ex¬ 
tend it. 


There Is reason to hope that £10 annually will he sub¬ 
scribed by persons interested in success of school. Pro¬ 
bably jt30aunuaUy from Christian Knowledge Society. 


2-10 45 .. .. j .. 

1 

271 40 5 I .. j 25 


CO 65 

45 HO 


There is reman la belters llirlt Uw |nior will gladly send ’ 60 

rlieir children nt the In. rlmrgc of Id. pel neck, in suffici¬ 
ent nnmber (with utber aid*).remunerate a competent 
tebool mistress. 

10 I .. I .. I 2d. | I .. . W0 

I j I per seek. I 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Object of Application. 


Number of Trustee! under several 
Heads. 


Date 

of 

Receipt 

of 

Application. 


To obtain Aid in 


build'ug au iulant 
school. 


into a school. 
Rebuilding schra 
master’* houoe. 


, house and master's 
I bouse. 


1840 Dec. 31 j Ditto I Finchley 
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Exteut of 

n 

Endowments in District. 

Existing Schools in District not | 
Endowed. 

m 



- « 


1 


- 1 

a S . 



‘£3 
.£ * 


a 

£ 


l 

s *8 

Site. 

Play-Ground. 

°2 

«s3 

*A 
a 2 . 

c- 

Name and Character. 

2 

2 

o 

0 . 

*• - 
& NJ 

S3 

i* 

Name and Character. 

Number of Child 
Taught. 

1 

Ardof nn acre. 

i ofuu acre. 

1,000 

Interest of 3031. 13i. 


A school connected with 

90 

168 

• 

Id., 3 per cent, be- 


church. 






qil»*athed by Rev. 
Hub. Hill towards 
support uf Sunday 


Methodist Sunday school 

GO 





school. 





460 square 
\ »uls. 

97 poles. 


700 to 800 

. . . 

•* 

Two schools. . y. . . 

• • 

108 

87 j kjIus. 

16,000 

Captain Smith’s 

200 

School in \\ nllacetown . 

160 

204 

School, with an 
endowment of 
2 , 000 /. 


Ditto in Newborn . . . 

82 









80 by 
20 U 

4,773 

100 /. 


Union Chapel school , . 

180 

187 




3 perches • 

Girls’—80 by 
20 M. 

In rants’--651 
by 50 ft. 

651 


“ 

A school held in a cottage. 
Dome school, Wesleyan. 

30 

70 

1 rood. 

189 square 

400 



** 


1 

62 


yards. 







74 by 58 f«t. 

42 by 10 fe*-t. 

700 

Mis* Wheatley’*, 


... 


100 


cousi'ttngof 2 ai-res 
of land, a burn, 
and a cottage oc¬ 
cupied by the 
schoolmistress. 




! • 

64 





20 l»v 12 yards. 

. . 

506 



♦ • 

•* 

100 square feet. 

99 by 82 feet 

1,400 

Impropriated Fuud, 

5/. tOs 

Lady Hasting’s Cha- 


A private school . . . 

20 

77 

50 by 40 yards. 


840 

lily, 2/. 13i. 7rf. 
Interest of 10/.— 
8 s. Id. 

Cheddlesion school, 


A girls' school nt Consoll 


159 


134. 


A lew dime schools. 

1 

' 

04 by 40 fart. 

60 by 40 feet. 

1,600 





118 





'•7 by 39 feet 


3,500 


*• 

A small Sunday school 
at the Baptist chapel. 

•• 

: 318 

I 

4 lurches, 


760 



Sunday school . . . 

100 

: 720 





Four dame school* • • 

bO 







r> ../ 

1 

_ 7QC 7«7 
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±cn 

1 „ 

I s 
i 3 

is 

si 


Estimated Income of School. 


0 

i 

Decision 
of the 
Apphcmt*. 

e$i 

let 

! 1 -A 
m 

.j \i 

1 /. = 

2 1 ) 

|15 

B 

J 

> 

o 

3 «» 

5 S 

5 s 

$* 

Ij 

.3 y 

V. <_ 

3 3 

O* S 
= 0 

« z 

1 ? i 

•t 

a 

]| 

* i 

E J 

Annual Collection. 

a 

4( 

8 

o 

*3 

a 

U 

•i 

«. 

& 

i 

'u 

Vj 

§ 

1 

1 

5 

5 

£ 

1 

1 

O 

cd 

•£ 3 

i- 

i 

5. 

6 

< 

-o 

a 

i 


.jG. 

J* 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 


£. 

£. 

£. 


M3 

Site. 

160 


25 

5 

23 



fc5 

85 




150 


, t 


25 to 30 

,, 

mtm 

B 0 

80 


" 


300 

including 

drain. 

30 


20 

interest 
of *400. 

10 


CO 

200 

200 


| 

i 

•• 

*210 

200to 205 

105 

25 to 30 

•• 

•• 

•• 

Refused. 

•• 


■ 

•• 

1 

3 

■ art,»»e; 
3 10 
site. 

50 

a 

2 


2 d. per 
*eek 

childicii, 
(irf. far¬ 
mers' do. 

•• 

•• 

35 

35 


i 

1 


80 

•• 

•• 


25 to 30 

19 10 

•• 

60 

60 


! 


60 10 0 

•• 

12 

11 15 0 

9 10 0 

" 

33 5 0 

50 

50 

• 



CO 


10 


i* 


24 

40 



•• 


200 

•• 


3 12 7 

is. (!•/. & 3-i 

per «ir. 

*• 

•• 

7? 

77 



Hi 

uinnx-O 

m.iU- 

riiiU. 

314 10 6 

13 

•• 

•• 

35 

•• 

•• 

100 

20 addi¬ 
tional. 

100 


* • 


100 

35 



15 

** 

50 

GO 

GO 

r 

- 


625 

VC 15 1 

•• 

•• 

.. 

43 3 9 
Sertmmt. 

119 18 It 

250 

250 



20 

outage 

71 16 o 

The Hector will lake the r**pnnsHdlity 
ce-*«ni\) dming Iiim inrunhenc) ; it is 
clnld shall )*;»> id. per neck. 

* Title to kilo not being satisfactory, gran 

jum litmai* 
iuiemted tl 

t cannot bo 

1 (if ne¬ 
at each 

claimed. 

60 

GO 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Data 

Object of Application. 


of 

Rece-pt 

of 

Application. 

To obtain Aid In 

At 

Deaeriplioii 

of 

School. 

1*41 Dm. 28 

The erection of a school- 
house and master’s 
residence. 

Siddington . . . 

Church 

1842 Apr. 8 

The erection of a school- 
hou-e. 

Llaniestsn . . . 

National 

1840 Nov. 13 

Ditto. 

Court y Bella . . 

N. 

1*42 Feb. 4 

Ditto. 

Landlord . . . . 

N. 

— Apr. 10 

Ditto. 

Launcells . . . . 

N. 

- 3 

Ditto. 

Mow Cop .... 

N. 

- Feb. 5 

Ditto .. 

Carbost .... 

Scotch 

- ..33 

Ditto. 

Whiteparish . . 

National 

1*41 Dec. 25 

Ditto. 

Misserdett . . . 

N. 

1842 June 17 

Ditto. 

Compton Basset. 

N. 

- l*o.31 

Purchasing a building 
to be cuuvrrted mtu a 
school. 

South I.jnn . . . 

N. 

! - June 7 

Ditto. 

Dorking .... 


- May 4 

Furnishing and fitting- 
up a building for the 
purposes of a rehool- 
nou-e and master's re¬ 
sidence. 

Wool ton- Bassett 

National 

*f 

i —— Apr. SO 

The erection of a school- 
house. 

Ferryden .... 


-•— June 23 

Ditto. 

Haddenham . . 


; - ,.20 

1 

Ditto. 

Huntingdon . . 

N. 

- Apr. 6 

? 

Ditto. 

Stoke-Pogis . . 

N. 


Number of Trustee! undur several 
Heads. 


1 | .. 1 .. I 3 
ami CliurcJiMardt'iift 
i 


Churchwuidens 


Churchwarden* 1 


8 


Working Men. 
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Extent of 

1| 

Endowments in District. 

Existing Schools in District not 
Endowed. 

H 

Si 



1=3 
.E is 





oj . 
fc-g-e 




a 

2 

♦ 

a 

2 



0 a 


2 


1 a 




o-§ 

Name and Character. 

0 


U 


Site. 

Play-Ground. 

In 

0 . 

Name and Character. 

0 ^ 

u* 



Populat 

which 

blc. 


£ ~u> 

gj 


*» 

gs 

;Z H 

4 .— r> 

I'll 

z 


Residue iff site. 

700 

A bequest for the 


A a insufficient school, 


242 




education of the 


to he superseded by the 
projwsea building. 






gout of Siddingtuu, 




40 by 20 feet. 

40 by 12 feet. 

1,091 





72 


• ’ 

2,000 

. . . 



•• 

400 

1 rood. 

1 rood. 

256 


•• 

Two dame schools . . . 


84 



855 


•• 

Two dame schools . • . 
Schuulmasler’a house. 

80 

112 

736 yards. 

GOO yards. 

1,200 


•• 

One privnte school 
Ae»Jeyau. 

.. 

168 

i an ncre. 

. . . 

900 

53/. a-year. arising 

from land and 

•* 


.. 

45 

140 

209 





A girls' rinto .... 

50 




funded pro|»«riy. 


A dames ditto .... 

15 


180 by 40 feet. 


509 

•• 

A lew (tame schools . . 

•• 

65 

iofan ncre. 

Residue of site. 

498 

„ • . 


I!o\t’school ..... 

25 

106 • 




l»irls school. 

16 


294 square 

150 square 

3,525 



A few dame schools . . 


182 

yaids. 

yards. 

G,000 



Infant school. 

100 

255 





National school .... 

150 




2,000 

Bovs* free school . 

20 

1 A few dame schools . . 

.. 

176 



Girls' ditto 

19 

A school built by Dis- 








seiners. 



60 by 40 yards. 

200 square 

1,000 

. . . 

,, 

An infant school . , . 

150 

112 

50 perches. 

yards. 

50 perches. 

2,799 


•• 


•• 

174 

295 by a4 feet 

3,376 perches 

3,500 

Walden’s charity . 

20 

Hoys’ National school . 

120 

195 


! Fiahborne ditto . . 

u 

Girls ditto . 

80 





AII saints’ Suuriay school 

, 50 







St Mary's ditto 

150 





1 


Independent ditto 

| 150 


3 * by 19yatdi. 



j 


Wesleyau ditto 

93 



1,400 

{ Funds for the* edit* 

•J 

Ladies Molyueux infant- 




cation of the poor. 


school. 

i 16 

19 





Miss Vyse's school . . 
Two or three dame 




, 





schools. 

1 

. 


Continued on pages 790 , 791 . 















Studsties of Applications for Aid [Continual from 


Siddiugton 


Total estimated Expense of School lluildings. 


LlaniesUn . . .j ]Q 
Court y Bella . .j .. 


“ 1 ; 
t l 



, *'• i *'• | £■ i £ | £. \ £. 


; 1**1 

rxni-nsff i 

so ! id I 


216 

isicuul- 

IDjf 

master's 

house. 

: « ; 


£. I £. j 

I* he ui< r° r Ik* Com-< 
irilttee uf Conner! i> I 
sought to dunini-di I 
the burthen on th«* i 
j proprietor, who I, 
! giant* the site, out, s ! 

| the hurhUttt;. & eon 
j \ej»it lo trustee* lor ! 

! tlie educ moil Of the 
j childrenoi lire poor. ■ 
3u I IjN.s. 


246 83 20 N. S; 20 

# j S.ilidmrj 

l>une<nn 
Hoard. 

MO 69 2 C 20N.S. 


White parish 


Misserden . . . 
ComptoQ-lia^iett. 


j f.egal ' 
expenses 

379 24 ' 10 10 

I Legal j 
.expense* 

110 15 5 : 



323 ! 50 73N.S.J20 

I.ichlirhl 1 

> « Hoard. 

250 203 


423 240 8 0 6t) N. S.; 25 

l>s* cesiin ' 
Hoard. 

130 50 15 N. 8. 


,210 1 4 137 2 0 
; I loci ml- 


South Lj nn . 


Dorking .... 
Wuottuu-liaise It . ' 


(expense*] 
330 150 to) 00, rO J 


Kxix-nre of furnishing and lilting up building. 

I I 1 W I | I 

expense:. j I 


j 550 275 

I loo ! co 


Ferryden . . . 
Haddenham . 

Huntingdon . , 


3 10 0 6 10 0 


exjutnuefl 1 

I 5 I 35 1 30 


,176 17 C 70 

j 500 190 | 40 

t Aichini-M’O* 
I nal Ih'Jid. 

384 6 f. 301 11 0 


Stoko-Pogii , 


370 170 
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£. 1 £. ' £. I £. I £. \ £. £. 

Salaries of Muster and Mistress to be provided by the pro- 150 

prietors. 


Decision of 
the 

Applicants. 


£30 or £ 10 per annum ; the remainder provided by Sir T. <00 

! Phillip,. 

.. 20 .. 2.1. 20 | .. 45 

per week. j 

i. ! 

0 Not stated The \ irar guarantees £12 pur annum to the Master; school SO 1 
*! fees 3d., id., and 5<f. per week. i 

ir » 

: 100 10 I 10 I .. I 40 I .. 1 CO 1 115 


I .. ! .. 15 25 ; .. 

••alary for i ! 

teacher. I t 

100 it Is considered with the present endowment a much grpnter 
ueurly. number of the poor might receive the beuetltof education. ; 

• • Each child to pay a trifliug sura per week, and the produce 
of kuitliug and sewing. 


• • 

1 : 


120 to 130 

1 

•• 

40 


275 50 .. j .. | 40 | .. | 90 1 130 

*0 33 8 6 "Children's pcuce will produce as much more." 40 


21 SO 

•• 2S0 30 

•• j 82 15 5 60 


40 I 10 i 50 


j 57 120 


.. 55 7 0 1 60 105 7 0 05 


* Uraut to be reduced to 00 /. if master's house be not erected. 












Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Number of Trtuleet under icvernl 
lleurii. 
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Endowments in District. 


Existing Schools 
in Districts not Endowed. 


Name and Character, ’o j Name and Character. 



37 hy 27 y»rd#f 


2,400 A free school . . . 20 Two schools l*longiug 200 206 

j to Dissenters. 

I A Cioirch school for 80 
1 girls mud infants. 

A boys’ school . v . . 60 


hoods, 6 poles. 


J 0by 57 yards. Bovs’. 490 su- 13,000 

ji.-rflri.il fret; 

girl-*’, 50 j do 


1,100 Kirby's chnritv, 5/. 50 

10f ; Waljiple's 

ditto. 21- lOr; Trns 
tens of Town bands 
towards musters 
salary, N. 


( Two Dissenting schools j £'X) 


1 an acre, It edd tie of site. 1,208 [ Sind ford’s 13/.; a 

j chanty, 2/. or 3/. 


600 sq. yards.! 


I of an acre. 
4 of au acre. 


60,000 A free grammar- 
school. 


J National school .... 400 

! Ditto. St. Thomas . . . 300or400 
R- mnn Catholic school. 

Sahli ith schools 
. A dame’s school .... 

Au infant school.... 40 


21 by 17 yards. 


Blue Coat dimity school 


320 by 80 ft. 80 by 50 ft. 3,100 

ll°by 70f|. 70 sq. fret. 24,300 


Adame's school. 


. A dissenters’school . . 150 

Sumiay school. 80 

! Seieral small dame 
j *<-lu«ds. 

| National day school . . 400 

i Infant school. HO 

Two Wesieiati schools . 4l>0 


Swedenborgians . 


; A small dame's school . 


yards. 200 yards. 40,000 Too numerous to be 
stated. 


One daily school, nnd 
two Sunday schools. 


Numerous, but still In¬ 
sufficient. 


Continue / on pni/'s 794, 795, 















Statistics of Applications far Aid [Continued from 


Shafle»Wy • 


Stepnex, St. 
Philip**. 



1303 150 


; 276 0 9 
: Anni* 

' tret ami 

exponio* 

i :;c is 



450 200 LCO N S.33 

T Salinbury 


9S0 050 


80 523 I 293 | CO N. S ; 30 

| j Cnmln idge-1 

roiul. 


420 2105 *"00 IWN.S.;.W 

M.dl,T'« Ctlullmillilc 

^nd mil l* 1 . rilnil. 

tro«»'« re- ■ 

->i<le»ce, . . 

150 540 1C 0 174 16 9 50N.S. 


756 | 323 . 


Tiehborne . • ■ 
Bitltop’a Sutton 


Legal 

rXjM'UMT* 

0 •• 13 

W”' 

k other 


Birmingham, St. 
Philip’*. 


' .. 162 17 ' 186 
I 93 10 tai l ! 130 , 

I 

\\ 19 12 9 309 12 9 150 


.. 1574 15 500 125 N.S. 


\V>y bread . 


Birmingham, St. 
George. 


Larbrax . . . 

Colmere and 
Pryor’* Dean. 


nr «>5 


.. 319 1GI 10 

Diofl'MB 
! Hoard. 

ISM Tift 15 350 

I i l)iui-*-s.lil 

I n,j.ini. 

.. r.oo ; 130 * 0 N.». 


ISO | ’° J 

rs : M ; so N. s.; 1 

i Dioeetn* 

SorwtJ* 

Sf,0 T3 3 9| 1» N *■ 


Gtawow, Knox'i 

It* rial. 


920 50 J 


1407 5S0 




Amount derived from Sale of 
oirt Sclmol- house, or from 
Sale of Parochial Properly. 


793 


pp. 790, 791.] from Parliamentary Grant in 1842-1843. 


• E « 

s.“ { 

* 51 

£ J | 

ii£ 

5S» 

Bom 

u 

5 

A 

0 

i 

TJ 

21 

•B 

U 

- a 

1* 

< 

« •) 

J3 it 

* a 

4 

■ 23 
•o* 

11 

»! 

s| 

«a £ 

Eatimated Income of School. 

9 

1 

1 

5 

o 

*5_* 

5 o 
z a 

?§ 

Z 

a 

Decision of 1 
the f 

Applicant!. 1 

1 ; . 
la j 

ij 3 

hi 1 I 

ari a 
< ^ 

3 

a 

V 

a 

it 

-§ 

a 

W 

ti 

1 

1 

■g 

•n 

• 

V 

a 

9 

i 

3> 

O 

-J 

n 

H 

i 

a 

< 

•e 

V 

3 

T 

V 

G 

£. 

4 

£. 

£. £. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£• , 

£. 

.e. 

•• 


145 

50 

*• 

20 

•• 

70 

iuj ■! 

103 


■■ 


390 

.. 1 50 

•• 

40 

•• 

•• 

90 

DO 


•• 


125 

1') 2 

13 

L‘5 

•• 

50 

100 

100 


*• 


• 

1205 

i 

100 | 40 


•• 


140 

350 

350 


70 


246 1 

37 

13 

no 

•• 

80 

160 

ICO 


•• 

•• 

431 

Cuunot at preaeut 

be slated. 

- 


" 

250 

250 




50 or 60 

30 a 


- 


39 

45 

45 


•• 

•• 

lull 

30 • • 

•* 

20 

•• 

50 

70 




10 

ISO 

5'. utmu.il endow 

went, ui 

. 

h trliool fee*, mo ctmcicd to 

50 '* 

50 



Site. 


make a ml.m of 25/. for the teacher. 






,, 


9« 15 

Srrmotta, and Id. 

per child, which w 

11 amouut to 150f, 

500 

500 





p-T annum. 

1 




| 




•• 

; 

1« 

i 

20 .. 


6 

•• 

! 26 

100 

100 


.. 


205 15 

1 

50 ; 


20 

10 

‘ SO 

120 

120 








, Sermons. 

i 






390 

i 

The income of the prevent 

vrhiH)l* is iiuiie equal to their 

230 

230 





■import, nor it theie any doiO'tnf the New School* being 







supported, it once the) can 

be ratted. 






•• 

•• 

no 

.. 

•• 


’ •• 

•• 

90 

90 


•• 

•• 

48 

An Annual Subnet 

ptiou of 7 

1. U already promised. 


38 

38 


•• 


171 16 3 

The \ icar Hive* nnnnallv 12/. for the support of one Daih 

50 

50 





and two Sunday achoola. 







•• 

• • 

820 

Tli« Schoolrooms willcoutain a mfliefent number of Scholar* 

466 

466 





to mippuit the School. 








3 v 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Date 

of 

Receipt 

of 

Application. 

Object of Application. 

Description 

of 

School 

1 Number of Trusteei uuder several 
Heads. 

To obtain Aid in 

At 

I 

a 

5 

0 

9 

M 

U 

£ 

J 

e 

s 

1 

$ 

I 

£ 

■a e 
J t 

ii 

li 

rr 

S 

j 

i 

| 

s 

?. 

X 

a 

0 

* 







* 


r| ! 

1S42 Feb. 24 

Ttie erection of a school- 

Dewsbury. . . . 

N. 

4 

o 

.. 

6 

.. 

.. | .. 


lumsK 








I 

- Mar. 23 

Ditto.. . 

Fromr. Bishop . 

N. 

1 a 




•• 

.. • .. 

- IT 



N. 

'■ 1 

and Churchwarden 


1*11 Oct. 10 

Ditto. 

Worcester, St. 

N. 

1 

i 

i 

Cimrrhu 

miens and ()\erst o. 



John’s. 





* 



D'42 Apr. 11 

Ptt>. 

Iulfcr.1 . 

N. 

1 

4 

•• 



.. .. 

s.*» t 13 

Ditto. 

Ab'iot s, Bromley 

N. 

.. 

3 

•• 

-• 


.. .. 

- .,22 

Hilo . 

Ktbworlh .... 

N. 

1 

3 

O 

.. 

# , 

.. 



• 








H42 M.i% 30 

Ditto 

Host.in, St. 

N. 

1 

.and 

Chnr 

diwar 

lens 

,, j M 



Johns 







i 

- Feb. 5 

Ditto . 

Hiotou, St. Mary 

National 

3 

1 



1 







Churchwardens and Urcrseers 

- Apr. 21 

Ditto . 

Aston iu-Wuore . 

N. 

i 

Chun 

hwnn 

etia 


.. .. 

- Jan.5 



N. 

.. 

3 



2 « 

.. ! .. 

1841 Oct. 25 

Ditto .. 

j 

i 

Bl) ton .' 

i 

N. 

i 

Chu 

chwa 

dens 


i | 

"i "! 

1842 Jane27 


Cogenhoe . . . j 

s. 

5 




o 

| 

I 



and Chore 

i 

iwan 

ens 


- July 21 

Ditto . ! 

PnrnaoTth . . .! 

J 

K. 

i 

3 


i 

2 

i 

1 ; - 

1 

-May 6 

Ditto. 

I.unanhead . . . 

Scotch 

.. 

1 


.. 

2 

1 

1 

1 

3 

1,340 Oct. 7 

Ditto .... 

Stepney, St. Tho- 

National 

i 

1 I Chn 

jelwnr 

dens 

.. 




mas. 









1842 July 8 

Ditto. 

Mu nekton • • *, 

N, 

1 

Churchwardens 

•• 

• • ! 

"1 
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Extent of 

if 

Endowments in I)i»trict». 

Existing Schools in District# not 
Endowed. 

JSJj 



*» <0 












a 



S» • 


o 



— /. O 



zs 

°-s 


3 

13 


a 

V 

a : ij 

5 Z.o 

Site. 

l’Uy-dround. 

53 
= 0 
a - 
a« . 

fi-jS ® 

Name and Character. 

0 

u •* 

a = 

Name and Character. 

*0 . 

J: % 
gs 

5 ! 

|?s 

So 3 










• 







% 





> 



25 pieties. 


15,048 

A boys' art mol 80/. 

60 

The existing schools are 


610 



1 toy s' and girls’ 

Sell* ml 00/. 

200 

quit!) iusuHicient. - 




sH b> .'»0 > .trds.f • • 

1.000 

A cottage and 13/., 


... Wr 


153 

37 h} 27 


760 

An ondowmnit of 
about So0/. hi tin' 
Knuds, undavni dl 

** 



71 





collate ortwo, j.io- 
diiciug altogether 
about 12/. n-v.ir. 





7-1 i»j 55 n. 

74 liy 54 ft. 

2,8oO 

An endow Hu nt, 25/. 

>2 



102 

:n in 2*1 ft. 


1,000 

Charity school. 9’. 

3*i 



64 



12s , and lmti«c fur 
master's ri sub-nee. 




; 


2-iO **«|. yards 


1,507 

An endowed gram, 
mar school, 20/. 

20 


a) 

! m 
| 


Independent's school. 
Homan Cathode school. 






I 

540 s<{. \aids. 

It. }**, UMmi. 
yards. thrift , 


An endowed school 
tor buys 7 Mars of 
age, and iWb ran 

.. 


2'>0 

227 


l(>4 tilt u. 






1 



read. 





; <’•/ ft. Giii. bv 

Residue of nite. 

3,000 

. . . 


Shoreditch National 

SOU 

I 646 

3i> n. 

I 

| 




school. 

Chri*t Church «elu»oi. 
NN**»l«*\an school and 

300 

1 


i 

i 





numerous small dry 
school*. 



i 

•• 

540 

•• 

•• 

'•hind i> school..... 

2 or 3 d one schools. 

•50 

06 


•• 

75o 

*• 

•• 

Sm ill .school at " iHow- 
bridge, for 6 or S guls. 


tt) 

142 s<|. yits. 


1,800 

Master of llaiuoit 


3 dame schools. 

15 

1 HO 



school hi. 


Nt e»!e\:m school .... 

20 

; 




w . 

20 

One boss' school. • . . 

SumLiy school. 


1 ‘.0 

3- H *>y 3> fi-rl. 

Id fl M|. 




1 

, 90 

'7-lliy 02 f,- c t. 

ao i.y 2-i n! 

4,000 

Two— •«■»*. 1. GO/. . . 


Two National Sr lands for 

420 

I 150 


2,10/. 


boys and gills, and one 
for inlants. 

A ‘•chord in*t in connexion 


1 



30 l >y 8 Sq. ya.. 

1 l JMlli’l, 

342 

• 

.. 

with the chui eh. 


i 140 

0011 J>y3M It, 

, , 

H.OtiO 

.. 


An infant school . . . 

40 

1 570 

i “1 »u acre 

•• 

250 

- 



” 

* 


Continued on pages 703 , 7 09. 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


[Continued from 


Om 


Total estimated Expense of School Building*. 


At 


m 



i 


. $ 

5 


*•. 

*■ £. 

Dewsbury .... 

230 

900 

Frorne, Bishop. . 

•• 

S60 

Avebury. . . . . 

•• 

ior 

Worcester, St. 
Johu's. 

no 

2ou 

Fulforl. 

do 

no 

Ablwta, Br vim ley 


j 

330 : 

Kibirorth .... 

" 

i 

310 | 

( 

(lotion, SI. John» 

.. 

id«o 
iiK’l i !■ 

i 


in/ 

mvAier'i. 

j 



Hinton, $t Ma-j 

.. 

*j€ * ’ 

As'.ou-iu-Wuure . 

So 

'AJ fa 0 

It a i now. 

.. 

• • 

BI)tou. 

•• i 

2c0 



£. 

U 


10 .) 

30 


Jt. 


b'jr.il 
cxiwiuosl 
10 1 


X. 


(50 


Value uf 

ttofli- 

Uoum> & 
*‘\|ie.!*4*- girieu 

4 120 , 

I.* i' il 

.V ..slier , 

VtJKMIH*. ! 

w 4* i 


Cogenboo 


Parnworth , 


Lunaulicad. 


Stepney, SI. Tlio- ' 

mat. 

M-u.cklon * • 


I 


ill} 

Hi 

10) 16 4 

1,K»0 

10a 


L'-«al 
Id 


I & 
£ 
I 


c j. 


p 1 
12 
e? 

< 


= .3 
* a 
*’S 

If 

il 

U 


; i.’z 


Jt‘. 

X. 

X. i 

r *'■ 


123) 

: i’;.o 

130 N S t 

•• 

310 

1.50 

, 40 N. S. 


107 

i 

| so 

1 

15 

S ilisbnrv 

I hi ee».m 
' Jivllll. 

•• 

I 400 


‘ N < ; fit. 
! U. resin 
! P *'.. 

j Bo.iid. 

i 

| 

! >,0 


1 


I 

5‘) 

! 

2:1 

30 

! 

•jo ; 

1 

■it. * ! 

2' * 

ioN.S. 

i 

i 

1400 

:n»: * 

J a 1 12 

t‘\ 

J‘«*i U’.l. 

100N.S 

M * 

i 41) 

5-» 

:.o N. s. 

i 

333 ii 0 

40 . 

20 N. S 

•• 


U) 

.’5 N. S. 

sou 

•*!•') 

.. SO N. S. 

X5 etj.eClf'l. .iMtlllif 
pinin> ti r. Hi’.l l..i'‘‘ 
to. . Up tlu? tlell 

f»lM.C\. . 1 

| 

234 

7- 

•ju N , S • 

; N<»»»han»|»' ■ 

Lull P.t-ie-.lU 

Ninety. 


ISJ 

loo 

" 

i 

! 

i 


ci or. 

1 


1.900 

DO.) 

100 N. 3. 

1 


103 i 

50 

•• i 







Jk. I Amount derived from other 
* * j Sources. 


)}'. ?1)1, 79“).] from r<irti<unr)if<rn/ Grant, in 1812-IS 13. 



£. I £. 


400 Infant to pay 2d. per week, and older children from 3d. 
to Cd. per work. 

130 Endowment of 1.'/. per year, and louse and garden. Rome 
tnfle for School fees, ami a contribution from the Incnm* 
lient 1 

50 .. 1 20 I p I 5 i .. i 37 



110 Tl’^re Is ewrv reason to believe tlntadequate sum-* will be 
, raised annually, by subscriptions, sermons, and pence paid 

by the children. 

77 .. | 20 1 i 3d per j ,, 1 ,, 

j j 1 week in I 

I • summer, { 

i ; v- in 1 

! | l winter. 

90 30 12 I .. ! 36 .. 78 


SO j One child from a family Id.; two 3d.; 115 

j foi^-ld. per we« k. 


» ; t 


POO 100 , 30 


j 230 I 530 

1 1 


.. | i.» 

i 


.. Id. per j .. I .. j 45 

" erk each j J 1 

. cl. Id j ! 

.. • 35 15 50 | 150 

i • Cbar.tj ! 

1 1 Sermon • j 

.. Id or 2d. 1 .. j 60 

per week j | 


83 .The atu.uai subscription* bate never been less than £?4, j /5 
! nutl the children pay !?«/. per Meek each. I 


j 7<’0 to 800 60 '.WtoGOi 


48 9 10 48 8 10 


40 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


D.ite 

Object of Application. 

* 


of 

Receipt 

of 

Application. 

To obtain Aid in 

At 

Description 

i of 

| School. 

1 1842 June23 

Tin* erection of a school* 
liouse. 

Alva. 

Scotch 

-Apr. 20 

Raising the present 
building and miking 
au uppur loom foi girls. 

Woure. 

National 

1840 Aug. 10 

The erecliou of a school- 
house. 

Colne. 

N. 

1841 Deo. 1 

Ditto. 

Chalfind . . . . 

N. 

1842 Feb. 24 

Ditto. 

Daggerslone . . 


1841 May 1 

1 

For further grant . . . j 

(ire at Wigstou . 

N. 

1842 Wa\ 7 

P.ijiug off a debt in¬ 
clined in repairing 

school, p.utialU de- 
slimed by a gale in . 
1839. 

Wigan. 

N. 

j-Apr. 30 

Paving off a debt, &c. 

Ramsgate, St. 
Lawreuce. 

N. 

1841 July 19 

The election of an aca- 
deim. 

1 Stranraer .... 

Scotch 

1842 Juno 21 

Paying off a debt, and 
providing fittings. 

The erection of a school- 
house. 

Co\enham . . . 

National 

-Feb. 24 

: Newlon-in Mot- 
' train. 

I 

N. 

1840 Doc. 19 

The erection of an addi¬ 
tional room over pie- 
sent school. 

' Shoreditch, Wil- 
j son stieet. 

IhitWi 

1842 April23 

The erection of a school- 
house. 

Carlton Colville . 

National 

1840 Doc. 21 

Ditto. 

j Carnarvon . . . 

N. 

1942 Mar. 12 

Ditto. 

| Cockcrington . . 

N. 

1841 Aug. lo 

Ditto . . .... 

Deptford, Iiishop 
NY ear mouth. 

N. 

-April 3, 

Ditto. 

Hamilton.... 

Scotch 

1842 July 25 

Ditto. 

Malvern, SI, Mary 

National 

- June 24 

Ditto. 

Carnoustie . . . 

Scotch 


Number of Trustees under several 
Heads. 






























from Parliamentary Grant in 1842-1843. 
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Extent of 

6 | 
sl 

Endowments in District. 

. 

Existing Sellouts in District not 
Endowed. 

Number of Children to be 
. provided for in Schools, six 1 
square feet for each. | 

Site. 

Play-Ground. 

t 

p 

5 j 

32 

J3 

If. 

Marne and Character. 

Number of Children 
Taught. 

Name and Character. 

a 

•o 

la 

U 

o . 

S3 

CO polualfc 

<— 

2,200 

The parochial school 

•• 

Parochial school.... 

Infant school. 

Ditto . 

100 

100 

40 

138 I 

84 I 

1 50 by 50 feet. 

50 by 20 ft. 

1,000 

Executors of L. Black- 
liurst. 3/.; Governors 
of Christ's Hospital, 

15 1. 

3 

• * 



800 sq. yil». 

485 sq. yds. 

11,960 

•• 

•* 

None but Sunday schools 
and a few private schools 

•• 

600 

ft by 81 ft. 
8 iu. 


5,000 



School for boys, sup¬ 
ported by the Vicar. 
Ditto ditto by the Curate 

•' 

151 

101 it 8 in. by 
30 It. 

C0 by 30 ft. 

19,000 

' * 


National and Sunday 
school. 


111 

200 mi- yds. 

56 sq. yds. 

9,177 

I-unil, for the edu¬ 
cation of boy sand 
girls, 13/. 10s. 

24 

Independent Sunday 
school. 

Methodist school . . . 
Church school. 

170 

20 

270 

173 

1,0C6 sij. yds. 

750 sq. yds. 

30,000 

Free grammar school 


St. George’s infant school 

.. 

1,088 

• • 


Scholes* infant school. 



" 

100 by 80 ft. 

Residue of site 

• • 

7,501 

•• 

• • 

Chinch Sunday school, 
held in uu empty cotton 
mill. 

Methodist Sunday school. 
Sunday school . 

221 

80 

150 

• • 

556 

77 by 35 ft. 


** 

* * 


Ill Hisliupsgute, the pa¬ 
rochial and Natioual 
schools. 


452 

06 by 30 ft. 

•• 

804 

•• 

•• 

A room in schoolmaster’s 
house. 

30 

120 

68 by 56 y,L. 

Residue of 
site. 

9,000 

•• 

•• 

An infant school .... 
A school in a distant 
hamlet of the parish. 

200 

566 

lroud. 

50 by 12 ft. 

800 

•• 


• • 

84 

60 by 48 ft. 

* 

13 fulls. 

170 superficial 
yards. 

16 falls. 

6,000 

10,801 

SI . 

•• 

Hoys’ school . 

A school principally. 

None for the education 
of the poor. 

150 

320 

151 

•• 

i au acre. 

379 

.. 

•• 

A private school .... 

•• 

72 

36 poles. 

14 poles. 

1,700 

•• 


A subscription school, 
uud au adventure school. 

•• 

126 


Continued on pages 802 , 803 . 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid [Continued from 


At 

Total estimated Expense of School Buildings. 

& 

j? 

1 

•c 

li 

. g<2 
f* Is 

V 6t 

si 

a a 

T •* 

1.S 

jM 

II 

0 fc 

o 5 

ih 

III 

i 

K 

i 

*§ 

Cfi 

Fittings. 

Books & Apparatus. 

• 

I 

£ 

4 

5> 

a 

sa 

1 

3 

I 

g 

8 

■) 

S 

3 

8 

Total estimated Ex¬ 
pense. 



£. 

mm 


mm 

mm 

|FjB 

K9 

£. 



•• 

215 

■ 



H 



150 

,, *• 


•• 

50 

I 

H 


I 

: 

B 

•• 

10N.S. | 

1 


• • 

695 

1 

1 



1 

i 

100 

150 N.8. 

Chalford «... 

., 

400 

includi 

iff enfran 

hisemen 

of site. 


400 

56 

100 N. S. 




BCl 

ool-house, fences, &c, 





HaggcKlont . . 

• • 

380 

Sundries 


60 


90 

580 

100 

25 N. ,9. 




50 




Mistress 







Legal 











& other 








Great Wigston . 

t • 

208 

67 

•• 

•• 

V |( 

70 

845 

' 160 

H0 N. S. 


467 

1,050 






1,894 

1,800 

650 N. S. 


377 









Ramsgate, St. 


1,063 

expense 

ncuned 



• • 




Lawrence. 











Stranraer, . . • 


.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 


.. 

Covenham . . . 




M 

„ 

,, 


,, 

,, 


Newton-lu-Mot- 



4 , 





1,300 


130 N. S. 

tram. 


• i 












I-egal 








Shoreditch, Wil- 


650 

expenses 

20 


20 



600 

205 


son-street. 




AI chi- 











tert a ud 











legal ex 







Carlton Colville. 

20 

138 

18 10 0 

pen«es 

12 



200 

100 

40 Arch id ia- 







« 




canal So- ; 











cietv. 1 

.Carnarvon . . . 


1,2;,o 



150 


( . 

1,400 

400 

200 K. s. 





I^gal 

■ 










expense* 


, 





Cockerington . . 

.. 

70 

12 10 0 

4 10 0 


16 

50 

153 

75 

,, 




Legal 








< 


& other 








Deptford, Hilltop 

80 

400 

expetiscs 

50 


20 



550 

306 

70N.S.; | 

Wearraouth. 










25 Durham 

< 








v. 


Diocesan 











Society- 

Hamilton. . . . 

ICO 

350 

•* 

" 

50 

•* 

•* 

500 

180 

.# •• 

I 

jdalrern, St. 









61 





Legal 











*xperme« 








| Carnoustie . . 

40 

186 

7 

•• 

4 

.. 

100 

340 

107 16 0 

• •• 


At Committee of Connell cannot consent to undertake to secure school-house $ against sueh casualties 












Amount derived from Sale of 
old School-house, or from 
Sale of Parochial Property. 


pp. 798, 799.] from Parliamentary Grant in 1842-1843, 


Decision of 
the 

Applied nts. 



64 sum 49 1 6 61 10 3 13 .. 

asked for 


Fees to be paid by the scholars not yet fixed; £10 per 500 
annum have hitherto been raised fur the Sunday school. 


It is Imped that all current expenses will be met by sub¬ 
scriptions and donations. 


20 5 .. 30 10 from 65 

private 
scholars. 

' 50 20 .. 50 to 60 2*4 

J \ gallery In the English Church i» set opart for the 
benefit of the National School, and produces the above sum. 
5 I .. I | >6, r , .. | .. 


«• 330 90 18 .. .. ». I 123 150 150 

£15 from j j 

the Duke | I 

of 

Hamilton. 

•• «• The school fees will produce £30 per annum, and what- 50 50 

ever also mny be wanted will be raised bv subscriptions. 

I .Interest \ I ‘ I 

•• 232 4 0 .. I .. | of 100 j 50 I .. I .. 100 ICO 

t As the sehuol is not of tlip description to w hlch a grant con bo made by the Committee of Coutr il. 


Declined. 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Date 

Object of Application. 


of 



Description 

Receipt 



of 

or 

To obtain Aid in 

At 

School. 

Application. 




1342 Mil. 1 


Wardle . 

National 

house. 


- 31 


Compton Martin 

N. 




-T 1 



andle. 


- Jan. 24 

1811 Dec. 20' 



N. 

N. 

Ditto. 




Bradford, Borough 
West. 

Biitish 



- May 14 

Ditto. 

Waterloo, Great 
Crosby. 

National 




Church 



St. Paul s. 

1812 Mar. 19 

The completion and re¬ 
pairs ol u school-house. 

Cruaohy .... 

Scotch 

- Jan.19 



National 

house. 


- April 6 

S 

The erection of a uew 


N. 

room for girls. 


— — Jan. 6 

The erection of a school- 
house. 

Blakenhal! . . . 

N. 

- Feb.14 

The completion of a 
school-house. 

Cusgarne Gwen* 
nap. 

N. 

—— June 2 

The erection of a school- 
hou-e. 

Chichester, St. 
Pancras. 

N. 

- April 28 

The conversion of the 
rectory - barn into a 
school-house. 

Coppcuhuli . . . 

N. 


'Number of Trustees umler several 
Heads. 


« 

1. 

V 

.2 

a 

'?> 

0 

& 

& 

O 

t- 

a 

8 

Z 

a 

2 

1 

a. 

5 t 

a .3 

£ a 

Is 

i 

la 

rt 

U. 

2 

a. 

s 

i 

i 

in 

a 

SI 

u 

l 

i 

and 

Chute 

liwan 

«»n f" 

•• 


1 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

i. 

•• 

i 

2 

and 

Chur 

chwar 

lens 

"1 

1 

i 

2 

,, 

i 

1 

.. 

..! 

3 

i 


c., 


•• 

i 

••! 

3 

•• 

•• 

15 

•• 

• t 


i 

and 

Chur 

hwur 

lens 

•• 

- 

1 

•• 

•• 

•• 


5 

•• 


The Directors of the Society for the 
Promotion of ChiUtiun Knowledge 
l'resbytery of linerness, ami Charles 
Macintosh. 

2 1 . 

1 .... 4 . 

12 . •• 

1 1 Churchwardens and Overseers. 


























from Parliamentary Grant in 1842 * 1843 . 803 


Extenl of 

!! 

Endowments In District. 

Existing Schools in District 
not Endowed. 

Number of Children to be 
provided for in Schools, six 
• square feet for each. 

Site. 

Play-Ground. 

Population of Distric 
which Children will 
ble. 

Name and Character. 

a 

g 

2 

3 

0 

*3 j 

S*S 
■o “ 

S£ 

A 

• 

Name and Character. 

a 

I 

3 

0 

0 . 

?3 

4 a 

H.* 

a r* 

A 

600 54 . ydt^ 

Residue of 
site. 

21,591 



Wesleyen Methodists’ 
Sunday school Associa¬ 
tion. 

- 

270 

GO by 30 yds. 

• • 

1,200 

• 

•• 

Sunday school. . . . . 

•• 

108 

. . 

£ au acre. 

40 roods. 

940 

An endowed school 

' * 

Two small dame yhools 

30 each 

211 

126 by 50 

75 by 50. 

2,800 

• • • 

• • 

. . . 

• • 

270 

About j an 
acre. 

£ In acre. 

1,400 


• • 

A Day school. 

• • 

126 

‘ 1,838 yards. 

850 yards. 

1,800 

♦ . • 

• • 

National school .... 
Some schools connected 
with worsted-mills. Se¬ 
veral private schools. 

•» 

550 

j 900 M(unrc 
i yards. 

I 

366 square 
yards. 

560 

• • ♦ 



" 

212 

1 

106 by 73 
lect. 

78 by 44 
feet. 

3,600 

• * * 


Blue-coat school.... 
National school .... 
St. John’s Infant school 
St. Paul’s Daily and 
Sunday schools. 

British school . 

150 

450 

100 

500 

253 

• * 

• • 

2,338 

. . . 

• • 

. 1 • 

• * 

126 

• • 


1,412 

A bequest of £•> by 
Mrs. R. Hotline- 
worth to the Treu- 
sureroftho Church 
Establish uientSun- 
duv School, in¬ 
vested m the 3 per 
Cent. Consols. 

•• 

Boys in a hired room . 
Some durae schools . . 

60 

50 

IDS' 

23 by 12 
.yards,. 

• * 

5,000 


Sunday schools belong¬ 
ing to the Methodists 
and Independents. 


300 

i of au acre. 

i of an acre. 

800 

£10. 

•• 

Nalioual school . . . . 

*• 

109 

22 porches. 

4 perches. 

1,500 
to 2,000 


•• 


•• 

80] 

100 by 26 

feet. 

50 by 26 
feet. 

1,051 


•• 

Central N ational school 

•• 

150 1 



616 



.Sunday school .... 

Continu'd on p 

82 

igrs 806 

72 

, 807.' 
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Statistics of Applications J'or Aid [Continued from 



Total estimated Expand of School Bnildlngs. 


Wardle .... 
Compton Martin. 


£. £. 

556 20 


s 

75 

rt 

CU 

C. 

< 

«* 

• 

1 

= 

i 

j 

u 

a 

*? 

i te 

m ; .a 

8 | % 

* a 

£. 

£. £. 

I.tBnl 


expenses 


4 

69 



Croofcham Cro- 
audle. 


134 1 333 

This 
:est male 
applies 
' Olllv lo 
the lioys'l 
; school. 
100 330 


Bradford, Borough 
West. 


I Legal 
expenses 
550 I 50 • 


Waterloo, Great 
Crosby. 


Wolterhamptou, 
St. Paul’*. 


Honley. 

Blakeulull . . . 

Cuajfarne, Gwen- 
. nap. 

Chichester, St. 
Pancras. 

Coppenhall *. . . 


; i I ' «a> 

I eX|H*I.Se» 

I 750 10 

, includ- 



| Legal 

expenses 

I 130 i 13 •• 32 

| 1 Lr«»l 

! expenses 

107 18 8. 15 10 10 


200 j .. 

72 10 0 20 


.. ' 350 00 10 


200 23 | 43 NA 


221 110 , 


50 102 13 S 95 | 25 N. 5. 

Mistress. I 

.. I 285 129 5 0 | 30N.S. 


, 150 .. 250 .. 20. 

Value of Nothingr.in ben' 1 ^* 

ham and in the Parish evep 

land whnttheHectei"" 

I give (In addition »*' • 

! tho building ■ 

lancl),whiehlied<»' s 

at n great tnroii* 
vcnfencetohlni'i’ 11,1 
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pp. 80 2, 803.] from Parliamentary Grant in 1842*1843. 


56* 

in 

is? 

|ll 

s** 

ial 

2 o'» 

Amount derived from other 
Sources. , 

rrr— 

5 1 

* "5 

"3 5 
p -a 

i 2 « 

■3-3 

>. a 

S3 . 
iE& 

sw.2 

® • 

Estimated Income of School. 

0 

i 

i 

J 

J 

'o ~ 

B U 

:II 

ea 

O 

Decision of 
the 

Applicants. 

1 

•fi 

J3 « 

|l 

3 -a 
a a 
c a 
« 

i 

I 

rt 

9 

a 

a 

< 

i 

a 

• 

a 

» 

1 

u 

t 

fa 

1 

m3 

<8 

Other Sources. 

*3 

H 

Accepted. 

i 

a 

"Z, 

& 

£. 

% 

Ji. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

* 

£. 



£. 

£. 

.. 


470 

5 

5 

•• 

40 




270 



, § 

90 to 100 

.* 

.. 

.. 

“ 

.. 


IS 

53 


•• 


150 

28 


•• 

10 to 12 

•• 

•* 

150 

150 




¥10 

! 1 

It is expected lh.it subscriptions and 

school-fees 

will he 

200 

200 




s'lllicicn 

; if no* 

it is intended to apply to the ltipun 





1 

DloeC8.UI Sum-IcU. 








•• 

35 

110 

oO 

13 

" 

13 

" 

Co 

03 

03 



3o0 

4is txpc 

1 

led that sehool-fee» will real! 

e nearly enough to 

273 

275* 




meet ill 

cm icnt 

cxpemiitilic. The 

t ms lees will giu* 





i 

latilec .my do lien* 

icy. 






- 


.. 1 10 


40 


24 

u 

102 

100 ■ 

IOC 









S'nle „f 












ladies’ 










1 


work. 








h>3 

f>5 


U. 

,, 


150 

130 








| or week 












each 












child. 








50 

i , 

Salary of m.ntei *'17 per annum. 


eo 

15 

13 





Ditto of ur.xtu-is .t 17 per annum. 



In addition to former j 










limit, an additionaH 










mum luring been 










hmll. 



.. 


-5 ) lo 0 


, , 

i ij i 

24 

,, 

81 12 4 

DC 

96 





20 











1 to Sun (lav 












. s c!uk)1. 









.. 

.. 

150 

A jfr.inl, i 

1 

neconaiv, from 

'2d. per 



150 

150 





tin* l>ioc 

tau Sun 

•‘)- 

week per 

child. 






•• 


14i) 

Not M-t 

10 to 15 


lid.& Id. 

.. 


75 

75 





t»«ror* 



per week. 









tamed. 









•• 

• . .72 l;i s 

13 

5 

., 

10 

. . 

:.o 

GO 

CO 



1 

from tin* 











Vicar. 









" 

.. i is; 

10 

G to 7 


10 


Ahoilt 

H0 

100 










26 










13 to 20 



36 

as 



• Uuiul i educed lo i.'240, dimension* hteu altered* 







Statistics of Applications for Aid 



Object of Application. 


Number of Trustee* under several 
IVcad*. 


li?42 Sept. 22 


To obtain Aid in 


'Ilie erection of a *chool- CheJdinjjlon 
room. 



Deacription g 


The enlargement of the Dereham, East . British 
present lof.uit school, 
and erection of master’* 
hou»e. 

The erectiou of a school- North Eli ng . . . Nationa 
house. 



S i 

* ?s 

1 *1 . 
I a* t 

I 4 g 

£ a £ 


National 3 1 and Churolm ardcua 


. . Normauby 


N. 13 


1841 Apr. 29 


Ditto ..Newington, Tri N. 12 ami Churchwarden* 

nity District. | j I | 


1842 June 25 Ditto.. . Skeufreth . . . 


Wailiugtou 


N. 1 j amt Churchwarden* 


Tl* payment of debt Aberdeen, lion Scotch 
upon achool-house. Accont. 


• Aug. 3 Furnishing room for an Thurstonlrind . . N. 

Infant school. 

■ ,, U For further gUnt * . . Knotllngley . . . N. 


BatterseaNormal . • .. .• 

ami Model school. 

- June 20 The erection of an ad* Htunham .... National «• 2 .. •• 

dit ion at room in the 
present school-house. 

-Aug. 4 The erection of a school, Bethnal Green, N. The National Society 

house. St. Bartholomew 1 I I 


- ,, .4 Ditto 


Bethnal Green, N. | The National Society 
St. James the 
Greater. 


. July 12 The enlargement of the Hares. St. Mary . N. 
present school-room. 
























from Parliamentary Grant in 184‘2-X843. 
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Extent of 

?f 

£S 

Endowments in Districts. 

Existing Schools in District not 
Endowed. 

2* 

Si 



* * 





o !-• 










5-3 


a 


a 




.2 * 


t 



S® s 



a a 

. V 

o 45 

|I 

u< 


2 


A 

S« “ 

Site. 

riay-Groun<l. 

Name and Character. 

amber of C 
Taught. 

Name and Character. 

umber of C 
Taught. 

S3 8 

1 9 § 

6 2 ~* 



£ 


Z 


Z 

Z 


• 







8 pole*. % 

41 poles. 

780 


•• 


.. • 

% 



7.000 



No other Infant school . 


GO 






W 



1 acre. 

About 1 an 
acre. 

1,200 

• • 

•• 

Sunday school . . . . 

60 

108 


Mm s’ .'t0 hv.'H 

800 



In n Methodist Meeting- 

30 

117 


M. (tirin'and 




house. 




iiirtutv. *2i 








t.j v f.*.*t. 







G3 tty 51. 


17,000 



Sunday school held in 
the gallery of the church. 

•• 

400 






Sunday scluols «l va¬ 
rious denominations of 








Diksenters. 



• * 

• • 

•duo 

. . . 

" 


•• 

58 

2178 MINT- 

a i'rtls of site. 

2,000 

Some biding en- 


Three dame schools. 


252 

lie in 1 jar. Is. 


dim ments for a few 
(1 mu* school** 
W;itliin»t..u 1’aAtc.v- 


about 9 children each. 




50 liy -.11 


1,850 


National school .... 

100 

100 

If el. 


•1,500 

tale. 15/. litj. 
Hester’s Charily 28/. 

w ,, 

Two dame schools. 
Besides the parish schools 


404 





then* are no schools 
where childien are edu¬ 
cated giatis or at fees 
which the poor children 
can pay. 





. , 


1.280 

InliTfst of 500/.— 




„ 

1000 ) ards. 



25/. 





Urns’ 10 bv S 

4,078 

I.i'li by Mr. Bank., 

12 

Bovs’National School . 

130 

350 


\ards. Gills’ 


8/.. dividends of 218/. 






10 by 5 ditto. 


h'*., Navy 5, to edu¬ 
cate 4 jHiur gills. 


Girls’ ditto • . . 

70 


>'0 by 50 feet. 

40 by 33 

l.ooo 



"Bovs' National school . 


104 




A school of industry for 

40 


■° l*y 124 fret. 





girls. 

An infant school . . . . 

50 


22 by 57 fct. 

5.000 

. • • 

»• 

Only dame schools . • . 


397 


Two play, 
grounds. 







l Jt>y47M. 


0,000 

Greon coat school, 

100 

An infant school.... 

• * 

404 

Cs VUreyar.U 

12 rods. 

1.C0Q 


• • 

1 

A small Dissenters’ 
school. 

* 


80 


Continued on faget 810, 811. 
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Statistic» of Applications for Aid [Continued from 



Total estimate Expense of School Buildiug. 


« 

S3 

! 

1 i i 

3 i .§ 

•S ! 5 

A I Dm 

• 

s 

fi 

t 

04 

< 

a 

j£ 

J 

i 

8 

sS 

V 

* 

if 

sc 

B 

1 

j 

« 

£ 

t 

n 

S3 

& 

1 

rt 

B 

H 

e? 

£. 

<• ■ £. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

•• 

197 6 2 17 3 6 

1 

•• 

21 10 3 

•• 

63 9 8 

299 9 7 

•• 

I 

245 ! 23 

including, 
master's • 
house. ! 

r.i-n»i 

expenses 

•• 

•• 

143 

36S 


192 . 17 

Legal 

expenses 

10 



302 

IS 

210 . 15 

includ¬ 
ing ' 
master's 
house. 


10 



850 

350 

#00 .. 

1 

Legal 

expenses 



200 

1350 

13 

74 3 6 IS 

5 


'' 

" 

106 8 c; 


At 


If 

■Sit 

II 

31 

s-si 


Cheddingloii . . 

Dereham, East . 

North Eling • • 
Normanbjr . . . 

I k winglon.Triuit} 
strict. 

1842 Juo, u 

-July 1 

- D , 

gton . 


nleen, Con 

.ccitrtl. 


Thurstonland . 
Knotiiugley . . 


iSattrmea Normal 
and Model school 
Bluubam . . . . 


Belhual Gr-en, 

St. Bartholomew. 


Bethnal Green, 
St. Jamea the 
Greater. 


Bures, St. Mary 


School-house, master’s house, boundary fences, fee. 

I ft 


221 15 0 


30 


1200 

251 15 Oj 


Including master’s house, school-house, fences, aud fittings. 


600 


115 


400 


110 

! 

10 

10 

5 


•• 

153 

950 

L*«.l 

expenses 

60 

1««»1 

exp.uK, 

•• 

1 

' * 1 

300 

1423 

1165 

205 . 

" 

i 

•• 

400 

'.170 

94 2 
but will 
probably 
exceed 

loo/. 


" 

•• 

•• 

- 



£. 

90 


135 

212 

50 

500 

40 

900 

121 


£. 

30 

Archi- 

diacuiial 

Board. 


N. S. lwve 

promised 5 1 . 

per head 
each child. ■ 

100 N. S. 


1C N.S.- , 
5 Diocesan 
Board. 


230 


63 


450 

Bethnal; 

Green 

;Churches| 

Fund. 

I 400 
! lkslhnnl 
| Green 
Church u 
Fund. 
30 


150 N-! 


150 N. S. 


i 


10 

perhaps fr 0111 , 
a Society » l 

llury. | 










Ainuuut derived from Side of 
old School-house, or from 
Sale of Parochial Properly. 


pp. 808, 807.] from Parliamentary Grant in 1842-1S43. 
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a g 
3 3 
2 3 
2 * 


« 35 

i! 

h*3 
-n 
o -g 


c 2 
--W 

c 

-*_ 


Estimated Income of School. 


S-s 

*§ 2 

cl 


O 

1 


w 


d 

v 




Decision of 

the 

Applicants. 


A*. 


v : * 


330 


bO 

about. 


1U0 


145 


155 


20 


21 

300 

130 


67 


1220 


60 


.i*. 


£. 

8 8 0 


£. 


£, 

15 to 20 


£. 


£. 

2 2 0 
Merton 
College, 

Oxford. 

Should the subscriptions with the school-fees not be suffi¬ 
cient, a friend of infant education lias guaranteed the 
deficiency. 

.. I 25 | .. | 20 | .. | .. 

The gentry niul inhabitants lmve promised subscriptions 
towards support of school. 


£. 

60 


12 


43 


The 
in ! 

instruction. 


GO 


. . ! 1 

Master and Mistnjis will lie paid by tho Parent school 
St. Mary’s Parish; Id. per week will be charged for 


The great demaud for the schools affords a good ground for 
supposing that they will be effectually supported. 


20 10 <» 1-1 


30 


4 

Sermons. 


63 10 6 


Tlie teacher receives an allowance of £2 1£». 
from the (Jenenil Assembly; from the rest of 
his income arises from school fees. 


85 


The annual amount is at present about 35/. The inhabitants 
. are willing to contribute according to their mcaus, and the 
Hector will make up any dofioiency. The only other source 




* 

• » 



370 

• • 

20 to 25 

10 to 15 

60 

•• 

• • 

«• 


• • 

•• 

•• 


•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

20 

•• 

90 to 100 

• • 

30 


35 



65 


100 


24 

210 


50 

Refuse. 


20 


30 

80 

80 

100 

21 

200 

50 


20 


100 

In addition to former 
grant. 


1000 

52 


404 


52 


404 


40 


3 G 


Declined. 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Date 

of 

Receipt 

of 

Application. 

1342 June 25 

1840 Dec. 8 

1842 Oct. 10 
-July 7 

1841 Aug. 21 

1942 JuneS 

-Sept. 15 

-Aug. 25 

-Feb. 10 

- ,, 10 

-Sept. 2 

-June 2 

1840 Aug. 26 

1842 Oct. 10 

1841 Ncv. 9 


Object of Application. 

Description 

of 

School 

> 

To obtain AKl in 

# 

At 

Clergy or Ministers. 

The erection of a school- 

llrietly Hill. . . 

N. 

1 J 

house. 






Wesleyan 





Furnisliingofthe school- 

Bluntishnm . • . 

N. 


house. 




The erection of a school- 

Banghurst. . . . 

N. 

3 

house. 








Ditto. 

I 

j Cariabrooke . . . 

N. 

2 

Ditto .. 

Frampton • on • 

N 

2 


Severn. 



Ditto ....... 

Fisherton, Ayr. . 

Scotch 

1 





Ditto. 



2 

Ditto.. . 

, Ranton. 

l National 
i 

2 

Ditto . .. 

! Romford . • . . 

N. 

i 

Ditto. 

Staleybridge, 

N. 

3 


Manchester. 



Ditto.. , 

Tyler'a Own , , 

N. 

1 

For further grant . , , 

Tharao . . • . 

N. 

3 
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Extent of 

g| 

|a 

Endowments in District. 

Existing Schools in Distiict uut 
Endowed* 

O rf 

3 











•c * 




a 






V 


1 

T>. Sj 



5 't 

•* 

2 



•= a * 

Sito 

Play-Ground. 

%. V 

o| 

.23 

'S’fl 

1*1 

O. is 

Name and Character. 

a 

o 

o . 

$ 

Name and Character. 

V 

*0 . 
u *± 

*1 

!? 

via 

<~«2~ 

O 4* 

7«21 

u it 7 

113 

24 by 12 y^rds. 


12,290 

. . . 

*» 

Boys’ and girls’ National 
schools. 

150 

150 






A small school at Hart’s 

120 







Hill. 



40 ft. 5 in. by 

o 

7,000 

An endowment for 

u 

National school .... 

250 

170 

36 ft. o lu. 


40 children incor¬ 
porated with the 
National school. 


%• 





• • 

1 • 

1,000 

An endowment of 

• • 

Infant school at Erith.* 

62 

58 

49 

1 an acre. 

70 by 50 feet. 

640 


•• 


93 

52 by 21 feet. 

21?by 20 feet. 

750 



A Dissenting school . . 

50 

77 




A dame school closed 

20 







by the death of the 






* * 


mist less. 



182 by 42 feet. 

100 by 41 feet. 

1,500 



Church Sunday school. 

2 >unday schools con- 

20 

69 






ducted by Dissenters. 

1 Sunday evening school 








conducted by Disscu- 
terg. 



16 perches. 

16 perches. 

1,250 

• • • 


Sunday school which will 

95 

158 





merge into the pro¬ 
posed school. 









Sunday school attached 

12 







to the lu do penile ut 
Dissenters’ chapel. 








Three dame schools. 


«0 

2ijMls. 

27* falls. 

950 

. • . 

.. 

A school about 3 miles 






off. 



1 acre. 

1 acre. 

700 

* * * 


One day school, to he 
transferred to the pie- 
sent school. 


108 


lacie. 


501) 

A legacy of IS/- • 

•• 

• • • 

•• 

92 

1 an acre. 

* of an acre. 

290 

... 

•• 


•• 

i 64 

1 of an acre. 

300 yards. 

4,000 

An endowment for tin. 


Boys’ National school . 

ISO 

i io2 


National school noti 


90 





at all ndcipiate to 

! 




*1,525l **quare 

75 by GO feel. 

10,000 

meet the expenses. 

1 

Two Sunday schools . . 

454 

1 630 

} ards. 

75 by GO feet. 


t 




i>y ao r w t. 


40 



National schools at P<*nn 

,. 

102 





too distmt to be of use 
for iuluilts. 

1 

1 TOO 



1 «cip, 1 rood, 

•10 by 35 feet. 

3,955 


26 

! National school • . . 


‘ l't'i'dios. 

Gd., three ehaiilies. 


British aud toieigu 

250 







school. 




Cunliiuuil on jiagts B L(, 316. _ 

3 0 2 
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Total estimated Expense of School Buildings. 


At 

sj 

7 . 

1 1 .. 

r* t0 

J I 

o 

73 U. 


* 

£. £. 

Brieilv Hill . . . 


450 



includ-; 



ing 



masters 



house. • 

Barking. 

120 

sw . .. 



£. j X. 

50 j .. 


Bluntisham . 
Bungliurst. . 
Catcott. * . 


expenses 
30 5 


300 120 | 23WS. 

103 ua 10 


•142 271 3 C'2.1N.S.; 2i»; 

Winchester 
Diocenn 
lloa ul. 


Framptonon- 

Severn. 


I m 1 :\ 223 35 N.S. 


Fisherton, Ayr. 
Hook . . . . 


03 2 45 12 

310 190 


Maiton ..... 


i master’s 
! house. ! 
| 250 

1 

; ; 

• ■ , • • 


Rantnn.J 

23 

; > 2 ' i 

expenses 

5 •• 

10 

i 

Romford . • . . ! 

( 

110 

320 10 a' 

Legal 

expenses 

10 , .. j 

• 

so ; 

Stftleybridge, 

t - 


! 1 

I j 

j 


Manchester. 
Tvlcr’s Green . 


' Archi- 
! feet, ft c» 

246 12 0 : 10 10 


». j .. ; Nothing l»nl| 

tin* eontrihii-j 
. tion of the 1 
m\ tier of the 
site. 

10 .. | 1?7 1 122 10 10 i 

| I.ichfield 

; J Dioee-aii ■ 

j Hoard. ; 

.. 143 7 11603 IS 7 255 j 33 N. S. i 

rail- 


i .. , 1100 ; co:i 13 1 


HO ! 20N.S. 


287 2 20 20 N.S.; 100 

Trustees of 

National , 
Schools. 


1 
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£. *•. 

iso 


280 15 


«9 85 •• 85 


150 10 jS* 


• 41 10 2 10 2 


' 5 40 50 50 

needle 

\u»ik. 

.. 29 10 37 10 37 10 


; 83 10 G 29 5 


•• I ‘ I 


41 50 50 


! 114 1 7 20 to 30 10 


10 ?0 


120 .. 20 to 23 .. 10 io 12 

probably ! 


.. 47 10 47 10 

.. io ;o 


.. 18 20 to 30 


32118 7 The expenses will not be large. It is anticipated that the 70 I 

I mtrons of the living (New College, Oxford,) will eoulri- 15 additional 
lute, and that a few other contributions, with the pence j 

of the children, will realize the sum required. I 

497 Not ascertained at present, hut there is a sufficient number 185 I 11 

of wealthy inhabitants willing to support the schools. iu addition t 


10 .. Id. 

weekly 

, per child. 

The Trustees expect the mistress will be supported by the 
pence paid by the children. 


185 I 183 
iu addition to 
former grant. 
51 I 51 


ii i 

I ^ Committee of Council will give 60/. or 60/., the patron of the living (T ord Howe), uud,oue or two of the 

most influential resideut tfentrv.mav maho m> the deiicicnev. 
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1 

Object of Application. 


of 

Receipt 

of 

Application. 

To obtain Aid in 

At 

Description 

of 

School. 

13-11 M anil 4 

1*\ r further graut. . . . 

1 

1 

Titclimarsh . . . j 

N. 

-June 19 

Th * erection of ;* school- 
house. 

Word si ev .... 

N. 

1842 April 2l 

Ditto. 

Wheel ton .... 

N. 


Ditto. 

Wednesbnrv . .! 
’ 

N. 

-Oct. 21 

Making up the deficiency 
mciired in the* reel ion 
of the .rhool-house. 

Pyeconilie , . * . 

N. 

-July 29 

Tlie erection ol an Infant 
»choo!. 

j Rochdale .... 

National 

1841 April 7 

For further grant towards' 
the ere;.lion of a school- 1 
house. 

I.ydiard, Millicent 

X. 

1842 Mar. 1C 

Ditto.! 

Borrow ..... 

N. 

U3.1 Not. SO 

Ditto. 

i 

Inverbrotliock . . 

Scotch 

1812 A’ij. 19 ; 

The erection of an Inf ait 
school-house. 

Bottisham • . • 

A. i 

National 

-Fcl). 19 ' 

The erection of a house ; 
for the muster .aid j 
nustiess. 

Barton.1 

N. 

-Sqt.9 I 

The payment of debt in¬ 
curred iu the erection 
of ihe school-house. \ 

Newport, Salop . 

N. 

| 

-Oct. 5 

The election of a school-; 
house. 

Butley. 

! n. 

i 

i 

-An*. 5 

The erection cf a train¬ 
ing school. 

! Durham .... 

i 

1 •• 

1841 Nut. 23 

The payment of debt of 
1001. upon sehool- 
housc. 

j Wakefield .... 

| Stokc-Gabriel , . 

i • • 

18 to Sept. 23 

Purchasing two cottages 
to he con veiled into a 
! school-house. 


! National 

I 

t 

1842 Jnlj 27 

'ITit* erection ol an Infant 

, Sudbury .... 

| Endowed 

I >10 Oct. 18 

, The election of a school- 
1 house. — A p plica i ion 
renewed 12th October, 
1312, to pay off a debt 
ot 50/. on the building 
now completed. 

1 llalton . . . j , 

i 

| 

1842 Oct. 6 

The erection of a school- 
house. 

Hartford .... 
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Statistics of Applications for slid [Continued from 


8I0> 



* Including Infant school mistress's inidence, sod dwellings for master nml mistress of the prrwnl National 






















ip, 814, 815.-} from Parliamentary Grant in 1842-1843, 


SJ7 


o 2 t 

C x JJ 

V o 

it a. i 

its 

4 

tfi 2* 

■c" 

art 

ii 

** 

>. 3 
s 0 

Its 

•£ o 
a 2 

a w 

Estimated Income of School. 

V. 

9 

1 

! 

0 

V 

Im 

c 

.2 2 

8 s- 
& 

Decision ol 
the 

Applicants. 

a °£ 
£fs 

111 

5 \l 

t'Jj'o 

5 JS 
p 3 "5 

Amount dorhed froit 
Sources. 

a 

2 

? | 

11 

!1 
*c - 

| 

| 

3 

U 

3 

3 

< 

B , 

a 

% 

n 

W 

School Fees. 

m 

l 

9 

Z 

u 

V 

O 

1 

i 

a, 

6l 

O 

V 

< 

*y 

V 

Jl'. 

X. 

X. • 

X*. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£■ 

£. 

£. 

£. 


*, 












52 11 

->S7 7 7 

K3 11 

T . 


15 to 2D 

, . 


21 10 

21 10 


\ 









erectiou of master's 1 










residence, 1 

' 1 . 

150 

The Infiint ichool will In* Min ported. 

with the National 

104 




Vhool, by iiumial ^unions and subscriptions, averaging 





limn 100/. In I 20 h,and b\ tins pence of the childieu. 


* 

i \ 

H9 

J 

10 


JO 

• • 

45 

50 

50 | 

1 

j 

ISj 

20 

;io 


M 


luO 

7<i 

75 1 









in addition to former! 

,2‘Ji by 9' :, r 








grant uflOU. ! 


2 : s 

• • 



* * 

• • 

• • 

22 5 

22 5 


‘100 


30 or 10 


15* or lfi«. 


, 

2u0 

200 | 






jut week. 




i 

,1 

124 

J5 

1 


15 

.. 

31 

10 

10 ! 









uddittoual. 


130 7 

10 

3 


10 

. . 

23 

70 

7c i 

i 


329 11 1 




t’>() to fco 



00 

CO , 









in .iddiiioii to li/rmer 1 









Si4iii of 240/. 1 

. . 

.Ti 




DorlO 

10 


Refused. 








t'h irily 




i 






1 nods. 







• • 




• • 

Refuted. 




47 6 

.10 



15 

5 

50 

Refused. 

j 








Sermons. 




, , 


130 

20 

3 


13 

5 


20 

20 



( 




probably 


in addition to former 1 







from 


grant of CO/. 1 



i 




Diocesan 



! 







Societx. 






. . 





‘ * 

Refused. 



• 




. . - 





Refused. 



. . 

113 

r 

• It is cx#ctod til,it when the school it 

1 

or.ee established it 

20 

20 




will be »u 

spotted b\ the neighbouring tcsulents aud jay- 

in addition to 


j 


menu of 

te children." 




former gran*. 



. . . 

. . 

• • 

• • 

• • 


* * 

Utilised. 



* * • • 

50 


• • 


/• 

* * 


Refused. 



i 

let 10 

30 or 40 



20 



Refused. 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Object-of Application. 


Number of T rust cos under several 
Heads. 


of i To oldaiu Aid in 


Application, j 


'Description £ ; | . 

I . I 3 ! i S «s 

»f I -3 ! 9. 1 t 


School. i ^ | la - ** . i %. < 

I S , . .2 3.2 2 1 f ; ? 

1 b , i? « -f" 3 > .* i • • 

; 5 g 2 S s : 

O O a. 5 ' a- % s 


18l2Aprdl2 The liquidation of a deb’i Doctor-Lane, . • 

uu the school-home. ' Nubile worth. 

1^40 Dee 2*3 The crecu. u of a school • Hast Dutton . . . > ( National 
; home. ‘ j 

1312 Noa. 14 I'itto.AlUiurne .... N. 

-— ,, ID Ditto.; IWsthoipo . . . . | N. 




. i ltasthoipti . . . . | N. ! 1 Chuiehwaidensami Oaoi-ccr-. 


1841 Dec. 31 Ditto 


1842 Au?. 12 ! Ditto 
- Nov. 23 Ditto 


. Hul!;i$nlla, Isle of ! l’arochial , . . Vicir audVliuieliw irds. 

Ma,, | j | *■ .■ 

1 | : 

. Helton. j National • • • 

. | Derrv-Hill • • • I N. I . .'.. n«ur» 


• Jan. 1 I Ditto 


n. ! ;j c . 


-,, 7 ! Ditto., Fisher too-A tiger. j N. 1 Cun. Jinuidcn* »nd Omaccr* 

! 1 i 

j , . 

134*)Noa.7 j Ditto.Frome, Christ j N. 1 Churcliwau'ctu. j . . , • 

j C hutch. l J 

1^41 Mar. 15 j Ditto ....... (ilasijow, St. Mat*' Seotch | . . Minister and sewn Inhib.t.r! 

j < then. j 

Hi2J-an. CO | Ditto ....... Gazeley. National 1 .... 1 2 1 


-Oct. 21 | Ditto . . 


• i HaruUwoith, St. i N. , 2 3 

| James. i 


1811 Jan. 0 j Ditto 

I 


Hey wood, St. N. -2 * • • I • * 1 

James. ' ; 


1*29 An.*. 28 | Fur further grant . . . j Hunslet.. N. 


i 1 > j , 

1841 May 4 Dit’o . . • • . . , j Meopli.am . . • National, j 1 Chur hwauletis i 

1 * -Mil ! 

134J Oct. The crectwm of u tchuol. Murthke . .. Buti.1i. 3 ’ 3 . . i •• 

lwu.c. ! I ' 1 


- Nov. 7 j Ditto Rij.]K>iidcn ... N. 














I 
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Extent of 

| a 

Endowments in District. 

Sxisling Schools in District not i 
Em low cd. j 

i/i 
~ 2. 







_ J 

= 3 







a i 

£.c - 





0) 



2# 3 

Site. 

Way-Ground. 

c I 

11 

Name ami Cli iraclrr. 

3 

13 , 

Name nml Character. 

3 

r J 

o 

5=| 



rf-c-sj 

■3.S-2 

fi-S = 


y f r 
a \ 


1 

§« i 

‘t 

III 





vr 

* 

/•<“ 1 

4. '** A 


• 



i 

I 



• • •%. 


3,000 

.... 

• • 


•• 1 


660 square feet 


180 

.... 


.... 

•• ! 

?c 

\ of an acre. 
HO square 

Residue uf site 

305 


. . 



let 

20 sqiiaio yard* 

(if,7 

An endow meat of 

12 


* • 

81 

j arils. 

ami a green. 


91. 10». 


t 



550 

350 square 

3,000 

10/. 


.... 

m t 

JJH 


yurdx. 







-JI by 9 yards. 

DOiquare y anK 

718 

1,500 



v otir butSunday srl'imls. 
Rnwoitd school .... 

136 

72 

163 

180 






l.aih I,. Eit/mauive’s 

2'J 



• 




tcil'Kil. 

Mis. Marble* s ‘•chool, 

•it) 







to be merged hi the 
proposed school'. 



(559 square 

A green about 

1,500 

Pearli’a s< liool in 

30 

An ii.twit school. . . . 

200 

410 

\ U'N 

J anes 


lliugrwurli. 

(• miner's charity . 

1" 






1,000 

3,000 

Howe’s chanty, 13/. 

.... 

lu 


70 

*>' > 

90 •quire feet. 

Hesiilue of site 

Sundav schi>ol .... 

250 

311 




Au i..taut school . . . . 

DO 


tl.W '•t|ii iro 

33 h\ f’0 

3.AO0 


. . 

A small voluntary school 


378 

\ .nils. 

feet. 



taught in the ve>lr\ o! 







a Dissenting Cl urch. 



•V. by 3„\ 


4D0 

.... 


A dame school .... 

40 


1 

! 500 mi'mip 

300 square 

3,oo0 


, , 

An infant .vliool .... 


U9 

yauU. 

yaitU. 



An Independent Stimliy 

school. 








A Wedesan Sunday 








school. 



0011 square* 

| of an acre. 

3.300 

.... 

. . 

I leap-bridge . . . . . 

300 

261 

jar«U. 







l.f'Xiyar.u 


10,600 

An annual grant of 
91. 10 s. 

5 

Town school. 


"50 

s 







i i of an owe. 

. . . 

1,200 

.... 


A Sunday school • • . 


! > H 

Will 27 j 


5,000 

1 .uly Panel, 3 W. , 


! National school . . . . 

1 200 

; u- 

I fret. 

site. 

bunded pr.ii>erty,24/. 

j Infant school. 

1 50 


( 





I Haie\ national school . 

' *»•» 







j New Kichniond school . 

3tt0 


j 't’2 squire 





I\ew -ehool. 

l loo 



7,676 

j An institution in tlie 

1 0 

Schools attached to se- 

500 

231 

| >Mili. 

-yauU. 

1 tl*W lislllp of Ill'll- 

i 

total meeting-houses 





worth loi the eilu- 

1 

about 






ration ot the lnxir i 




i 



i ot' Halifax gene¬ 
ral ly, 

i 





Continual on pages b2'i, b'J'i. 
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to 



Total estimated Expeuw of School Buildings. 


£ 

|i 

H 








, 












rj 

a 

i.ji 

At 

6 

'v> 

School-rooms. 

So 

.5 

& 

< 

rS 

0 

rt 

V 

M 

D 

a 

& 

d 

tc 

c 

% 

> 

J 

1 i 

l 

K 

* 

~U 

9 

. t 

s 

•o 

B 

a 

B i 

w s 
•2. 
£3 

c m 

h 

•c 

H 

tr. S 

S* 

3 B 

2 « 
e ► 

go 

°s 

| K a 

0 S s 

£2.-5 
< 

Doctor* Latte, Sail- 


£. 

• £. 

£. 

£. 

. 

£. 

£, 

£. 

£. 

£. 


. 



' * 



d!ew<n ih. 

Ka't Burton . . 

. . 

119 10 

. . 

, , 




, # 

50 

40 

Albuurne .... 

, , 

230 






330 

200 

20 N. S. 

Besthorpe . . . 

40 

li* 17 

10 

, . 

11 

CO 5 

! 134 18 

331 


15 


i 

1 

Legal 



j 

j 



Newark 

Boaulof 

lljUn«allo, Isle of 

11 10 

: 1G3 10 

expel ^e. 

■ 1 10 


3 10 

1 

! _ 

! * 
! 180 

90 

Education, 

Mail. 



Legal S. 


i 

| 






other 








Helton. 

5 

i 199 

exiH’iijeS' 
i l.i , . . 

15 10 

4 1 


230 17 

137 10 


Dorrj-IJill . . . 


165 

j 

1 

! 

• * 


25 

90 

« 

* * 

Evesham .... 


I. . 

Not furnished 


. , 

. . 

, , 

, , 

500 

, , 

Fisliertou-Anger 



Comptu- 

• • 




800 

227 9 

35 

Salisbury 1 




SHtioil to 







Dioccsiu 

From?, Chi iat 



tenants. 







lloaul. 

• • 

30 

013 

3j 


23 


• 

730 

397 5 

C'nurch. 

Glasgow, St Mat 

•100 

800 



80 



CIO 


1,2.10 

tliew. 









Ga/.eley .... 


100 


Legal 

20 


CO 

160 

120 

15 N. S. 

Il.imlswottli, St. 

53 

384 2 5 

12 12 

eXpcit-es 
13 15 

27 13 1 



493 2 G 

3Gb 2 G 

C0 N. 8. 

James. 











Hejwood, St. 


335 

50 





403 

ICO 

1 

1 

Jjmes. 

Huuslet i . . . 



Inci¬ 

dental 

expenses 











1,300,, 

lira 

• • 

* * 

• • 


1,400 

coo 

250 N, & 


1 


Legal 







| 

Meopham . ; . . 

•• 

331 

expenses 

19 

•• 

•• 


•• 

350 

145 

45 N. S. ; 10 ; 
Gratewml 

Mortlake .... 

100 : 

200 

50 

•• 

20 

•• 

•• 

370 

200 

Society, j 



287 10 



1 

17 15 6) 



05 5 G 




" 1 
1 

1 

i 



“j 















mount derived from Sate 
of old School-turns**, or from 
Sale of Parochial Property. 


ip. 818, 819.] from Parliamentary Grant in 1842-1813. 



Decision of 
the Appli- 
cams. 


50 70 30 

, . Not stated. . . 


14 ! 
<M to 3d. ! 


88 The master w,H have a salary of 10/. a year, a dwelling* ! 
house, and qourtornigs front tfm children ol' 2s.6d. to 3». 

93 : 0 . . I 30 | . . I 14 I . . I 14 

Not stated .The children’s pence. Mrs. Starkie has promised a subsnip* 

• lion in lieu of her present maintenance of a mistress. The 

incumbent engages to make this sum up to 20/. 


According to the statement of accounts for the |151 1C 8 235 

>ear ending March 23, 1841. ] 


. . I 13 I . . 11 18 4 28 18 1SI 

ill I Sermons. I 

The school will be supported by the Session and congrega* 400 
lion of St. Matthew's Church. i 


The schools are in union with the schools at the parish 
church, the funds of which me already large. 


50 . 50 ‘ 

in addition to former 
grant of 130/. 


Id., 2d., & 
3d. per 
week. 


150 30 Un cor- . 

lain. 


100 30 


j 3d. per 
week each 
child. 


A satisfactory answer cannot be given at nrcsont, 
ns much opposition is expected from the Dis¬ 
senters, who are extremely strong and violent. 
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Dato 

of 

Rfccctpt 

of 

Application. 

Object of Application. 

Deception 

of 

School. 

Ni 

1 

A 

a 

3 

0 

1 

5 

mbers of Trustees yuder several 
Heads. 

To obtain Aid in 

At 

6 

a 

$ 

C 

« 

a 

l 

1 

I 

jl 

w ° 
c < 

I 2 

Farmers. 

2 

r 

i 

s 

a 

0) 

s 

1 

2 

5 

18*2 Ian. 18 

The erection of a school- 

Sayers Comtnon 

N. 









house. 










-Dec. 13 

Ditto . .. 

Sandford • • . • 

N. 

i 

Clu 

trchw 

ardcus 

nod 

Overs 

sers 






3 






-July 21 

Rebuilding and enlarge* 

Tewkesbury . . 

N. 

i 

and 

Chur 

dinar 

lens 




ment of school-house. 










— June 1 

The enlargement of 

Tenby 

N. 

, , 

4 

. , 

i' 


, . 

, , 


school house. 










- Sept. 10 

The erection of a school- 

Tipton, St. John’s 

N. 

i 

and 

Chur* 

lr.\ art 

eni* 

, , 

, , 


house. 












tv t! 1 1 

N. 

3 

4 








Highweek 







-Oct. 6 

Ditto. 

Darlford .... 

N. 

1 

Churchwardens 

and 33 others 




N. 

1 


- Dec. 2 

The liquidation of debt 

Runnington . . 

N. 









on school-house and 











conveyance of the pro- 











perty to trustees, under 











the 4 & 5 Vic. c- 38. 










1843 Jan. 20 

The enlargement of 

Doncaster . . . 

N. 

. . 



v • • 

. . 




school-house 










-Oct. 31 

Rebuilding and enlarg- 

Berwlck-on-Tweed 

. , 



. . 






ingan eudowed school. 










- Nov. 10 Building a master's re- 

Ford. 

. . 

• . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• . 




sidence. 










— 17 

Building and establish- 

Camberwell Royal 

, . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• • 




ing a school for the 

Naval School. 

* 







i 


sous of naval and ma- 









; 


rine officers. 










- Dec, 5 

Repairing school . . • 

Leeds Central 

N. 

* • 

. . 

. . 

• . 

. . 


* 



School. 









-Jan. 2fi 

Defraying a debt on 

Rede. 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• . 


• '| 


school-house. 









1 

- 1G 

The erection of a school- 

Appledore • . . 

N. 

2 

and Chnpelwardens 


• * 


house. 










• . • 

For further grant . . . 

Bishopstokc . . . 

N. 


• • 

• * 

* * 

• • 



1842 Dee. I'J 

The erection of a school- 

Birmingham St. 

N. 









house. 

I.uke % 









1813 Feb. 10 

The enlargement of the 

Downside .... 

N. 


. . 

. , 

. , 

* « 


* ' 


present school-house. 



♦ 







— Jan.12 

The erection of a school* 

Hoo aod Lither- 

N. 


and 

Churchwardens 


• * 


house. 

Ingham, 









-ftb. 13 

• 

Ditto ....... 

Llanfyllin # # # « 

N. 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 

• • 




























from Parliamentary Giant in 1842 - 1843 , 
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Extent of 

Ol 

SB 

0 ii 

U M 

Endowments iti District. 

Existing Schools in Districts not 
Endowed. 


Site. 

Pluy-Ground. 

si 

| * 

2s 

cl 

30 
• jc 

3.a 

H 

Name and Character. 

Number of Children 
Taught. 

Name and Character. 

a 

a 

i 

a 

*3 . 

If 

g! 

I s * 


105 by cf • 
feet. 

Residue of 
site. 

500 

51. 


A dame school to be 
merged la present ap¬ 
plication. 


78 

32 by 33 
feet. 

45 by 30 
feet. 

540 

Left by will, 6/. 6s. 

• • 

A Roman Catholic school. 

• ' 

85 

£ an acre. 

. . • 

1,347 

Gallon’s Charity, 131. 
4i. 2d. 

* * 

Four dame schools * • * 

* * 

142 

lOOby 50 
feet. 


6,000 

Lady Capel's Cha¬ 
rity, 16/. to 20/. 


Infant school * . . • . 
Lancastrian school . . 

200 

200 

476 

5 square 
perches. 

•. .* 

2,700 

.. 


Infant school • . • • . 

100 

114 

15i perches. 


500 

.... 


A school supported by 
Dissenters. 


96 

53 by 34 feet 

6 inches. 


3,912 

Beam’s Charity, 90/. 

100 

National school • * • . 

210 

341 

61 by 50 
feet. 

50 by 40 
feet. 

6,300 

5Of. per annum . • 


Boys and Girls • . . . 

240 

146 

91 roods. 

Residue of 
site. 

466 


• • 

■ • • • 

• • 

78 

* . . 

• • • 



• • 

• • • • 

* • 

* * 

• . . 

• * • * 

• • 

• • • * 

. . 


• . 



... 

• • 



• • • • 

• • 

• 

... 


> ■ 

• . . . 


• • • • 

• • 




• * 


• • 

.... 



... 

* . . 

. • 

• • • • 

. . 

.... 



< i . 

. . * 

* . 


. . 

. 



13 perches. 


2,535 



A national school 2 miles 


207 

... 

. . . 



distant. 

* • • • 



445 square 

191 square 

6,000 



None except petty dame 


370 

yards. 

yards. 


. , 

schools. 

6 . 


i °f an aero, 

. . . 

400 


. • 

• • • • 

. • 

68 

* 

* • i 

1,850 

Oil# 

• • 

Two snudf schools held 
in private houses. 

Continued on p 

« #' 

aget 821 

138 

1827, 
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Statistics tf ^d>Ucettioris for Aril [Continued from 



Total ostiraatod Exptffrb ofSchool Buildings. 


At 

to 

in 

« 

S 

i 

5 

a 

tt 

a 

3 

i* 

i 

13 

i 

c. 

< 

M 

§ 

S3. 

i 

& 


£. 

£. 

. £ 
Leg.exp. 

£- 

£. 

Sayers’ Common 

33 

200 

10 

I*S»1 

expense* 



Saudford .... 

•• 

* 200 

1 10 
Leg exp 

•• 

•• 

Shew . 


290 

! 

30 

r 

Legal 

expenses 

30 

Tewkesbury . . . 


518 

* 

60 

45 

** 

Tenby. 


.. 


Legal 

expenses 

•• 

Tipton, St. John's j 20 

195 

10 

10 

Legal 

expenses 

* * 

Wollwrough ami 
Higlwrcek. 

" 

310 

20 

12 12 

Legal 

expenses 

20 

Dartfonl .... 

40 

315 

50 

I-egul 

expenses 

10 

20 

Winch, East. . . 

s 

117 }3 4 

9 2 9 

** 

5* 

Runniogtoo . . . 

•• 



•• 

.. 

Doncaster.... 


.. 



V 

Benvick-on-Tweed 

.. 

• • 

• • 

*. 

... 

Ford. 


.. 

.. 

• * 

.. 

Camberwell Royal 

#6 

• 1 




Naval School. 






Leeds Central 






School. 






Rede .. 

' .. 

• 1 

•• 

• • 

•• 

Appledore .... 

.. 

*. 

.. 

. .. 


Bishopsloke . . . 

•• 

*• 

Legal 

St other 
expenses 

• ■ 


Binningliun, St. 

155 

705 

73 10 


165 

Lake. • 





Downside .... 



I-i-^al 

* 

• t 

•• 

Hoo and Litlter- 
ingham. • 

•• 

. 86 

expense* 

5 

• • 

’ 5 

Llaofyllin, » • • 
* 

• • 

. 


*• 

•* 




Amount Contributed by any 
Society or Societies, naming 
them. 


















825 


p. 822, 823.] from Parliamentary Qrcmt in 1842-1843. 


"fix 

u 

1 

• e_i • 







■s 

Decision 1 

‘It 

*•3 


Estimated Income of School. 



of the 


o 

8 

& 

1* 







£ 

Applicants. 1 

I •& 

•si 

3 






§ 

j 


111 

Ijs 

5 w 

|23 

5 occ 

1 



a 

0 





0 

6 



•c 

'S's 

il 



• 

jj 


kri 



si 

sa 

4 a 

a .2 

» a . 

'5r* 
to h to 

&» s 

9 9 

a 

ii 

U 

1 

§ 

«i 


School Fee 

4 i: 

5 

rJ 

H 

1! 

¥ 

Accepted. 

i 

£. 

£. 

£ 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£ 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

, , 

*»S 

157 

1510 20 

5 to 10 

5 

12 to 15 

6 

. . 

65 









rent of 
mUtress’s 













house. 





• • 

• • 

50 to 60 

26 

• * 

* • 

16 

• * 

42 

l “ 

43 



90 

265 

, , 

, , 

13 4 S 

Id. per 

, , 

• . 

20 









week, or 
1*. per 
quarter, 
each child. 



in addition 
to former 
grant of 











£71. 




* * 

253 

The school hat been supported, tlnce itsopening, about 1814, 
l»y annual subscriptions, collections after sermons, and 

240 

240 





children** pence. 








• • 

• • 

• • • 

. . 

• * 

• • 

• • 

. * • 

• • 

60 



• • 

20 

81 12 1 

15 


• 0 



15 

50 

50 


150 


150 


73 

• • 

30 

• 8 

113 

130 . 

150 









sermous. 







273 

35 



SO 


55 

Refused. 





100 

10 10 



12; 


26 10 

50 

50 






• 


evening 
school 2d. 




, 




• ■ 

• • 

* * 


• * 

• • 

• • 

IS 

15 




, , 

, , 

' , , 


. , 

, , 

, , 

1/0 

170 





. . 

. . 


. • 


. . 

Refused. 


• 



• . 

• . 

• • 


. . 


• • 

Refused. 



• • 



. . 

• . 


. . 


* . 

Refused. 



, , 

• • 


* 






Refused. 




• • 

. . 

. . 

. • 


. • 


. . 

Refused H 




• . 

. . 

20 

• . 


30 . 

. * 

50 

130 

130 


• . 


. s 





s . 


5 












additional 





700 

60 

•20 


30 

. . 

110 

370 

370 


’ • 

• • 


■ re 



li 

10 

40 

20 

20 




53U 

8 to 10 

• • 

• • 

61 

3 


40 

40 



• • 

200 

15 

• • 

80 

*10 

• • 

*103 

70 

70 

I 


3 H 
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Statittics of slpplicatums for Aid 


Dale 

Object of A plication. 



mber 

of Trustees 
Heads 

under 

severui 

of 

Receipt 

of 

[ Application. 

To obtain Aut iu 

At 

Description 

of 

School. 

i 

V 

.2 

.2 

o 

$ 

0 

3 

f 

0 

a 

& 

] 

£ 

£ 

if 

II 

u a 

E « 

I s 

Farmer*. 

i 

| 

fi 

M 

| 

W 

d 

V 

s 

t* 

0 

3 

£ 





I 







1843 Fab. 1J 

Thfe erection of n school- 
house. 

Mawdesley . . . 

N. 

1 



• ‘ 

• • 

* * 

’•] 

IMS Dec. 15 

Ditto. 

Monvinstow . . 

N. 

I 

Ch 

irchw 

rdens 

andO 

verse 


-Feb. 24 

Repairing ami enlarg¬ 
ing present school- 

Nincbanks . . . 

N. 

1 

1 



3 

l 


: -Jnne 3 

The erection of a school- 
house. 

Oldham .... 

N. 

B 

5 

and 

3 

Cliurc 

4 

hwur 

ten# 


-Nov. 4 

Ditto. 

Biddings .... 

N. 

I 

2 

• • 

• 

• • 

• • 


1843 Feb. 3 

.. 

TUuruiug .... 

National 

1 


• • 





15*42 Sept. 6 

Ditto. 

Tnoficld .... 

N. 

i 

and 

'liapc 

1-war 

lens 


•; 

1843 Jan. 17 

Towards schools ahead)- 
bnilt. 

Ashton - under • 
Lyne. 

• 

N. 







1 

1812 July 29 

1813 Jan. 12 

--Aug. 12 

1810 Aug. 24 

Nov. 26 

m 

■— .. i« 

1841 Me; 5 

The erect ion of a school- 
house. 

Llanelidon . . . 

N. 

p 

3 

2 

** * 


* 



• •! 

t 

i 

Ditto. 

Bradford. Deusy 
^Hili. 

N. . 

2 

a 

5 


a 




Ditto. 

Wimborue Minster 

Holt, Dorset . . 

Uarkingside. . * 

N. 




* 


■ ‘ 

I 

i 

For further grunt . . . 

N. ' 

i 

and 

Chut 

hw.n 

ens 


i 

i$*3 Feb. V/ 

The erection of a school- 
house. 

Butterleigh . * . 

• 

N. 

3 






•• 

De. 7 

Dillu. 

St. Andrew . . . 

Scotch. 

4 

2 

• • 


• 

• • 

• * 

1841 Jill. 

i 

Ditto ....... 

tseuviuglon . • . 
* 

’ 

N.- 

2 

and 

Chu« 

li warden* 

• * 

i 


































SO 7 


from Parliamentary Grant in 18 / 12-lB4. r !. 




Extent of ' 

E A 
,2 3 

Endowments In District. 

Existing Schools In District not 
Endowed. 

Js-S 

Ox' 

"o 



■c'S 
.a . 


g 


a 

£ 

il-= 

"OCG % 



q g 





13-01 



£ 


.-3 


•2 

-e.S u 

Site. 

t 

1’lay-Qround. 

• 

Population of 
which Child 
semble. 

Name and Character. 

Number of Chi 
Taught. 

Name and'Characlcr. 

Number of Cli 
Taught. 

■sfl 

js «'T 

li = 
&*■* 









54 by 30 

Residue of 

8C7 



A Roman Catholic 

50 

KS 

site. 




school; two Methodist 
schools. 

¥ 




10 porches. 

10 perches. 

1,000 

.... 


None but dame schools 


96 



760 

.... 

120 

' 


77 



63,000 

Blue-coat school . . 


Infant school; Sunday 

100 

700 



Grammar-school . . 

70 

bclnxds attached to se¬ 




• 



veral Dissenting cha- 
, pels. 




900 square 

400 square 

3,600 

A house and 40 acres 

, , 

A National school at 

. . 

450 

yards. 

yards. 


of land for teach¬ 
ing 40 poor chil¬ 


Hnniille for 300 chil¬ 
dren, erected by the 






dren to read the 
Bible. 


Butterley Company lor 
the exclusive benefit of 







their own workpeople. 



81 patches. 

5 or 6 perches. 

160 

. . . 

• • 

• • * 

• • 

53 

1 rood 


3.000 

An endowment of 


Two small village 

19 

192 

5 perches. 



oOO/.principal.and 
6/. a-year arising 


schools. 



. • 

. . 

• . 

from land. 

. . 

. . . 

. • 

• • 

132 by 22 

32 by 22. 

*962 

. ... 




70 

72 by 50 

1 loud. 


1,500 

A small endowed 
grammar school. 


School at present held in 
the late jroor house. 


240 

348 

Keftidueof site. 

1,400 

• • 

,* * * 

• • 

. . 

» • v- 

2,000 


. . 

A Sunday school held at 

. , 

70 

1340 jards. 




a Dissenting meeting¬ 
house. 




1/00 yards. 

2,868 

Pumphell free- 

40 

. . . 

• • 

293 




school. 


» 



400 «j. yds. 

An unenclosed 

1,313 



Two or three private 

, . 

300 


common. 



schools. 



1 4 an acre. 

1 of an acre to 

1,500 



A Dissenting school ; 

60 

144 


caoh school. 



two dame schools. 


1 

710 feet. 

• • 

400 

• . . 

* • 

Two smnlldume schools 


5 

51 | 

2 10 bj 80. 

Residue of site. 

4,500 

The " Bell •• Fund 


The Madras College . . 

800 

160 • 

“Ws.ifoit, 



* 


The Fishers* acl col % . 

80 lo 100 

5 

Residue of site. 

80 

• • • 


Only dame sc ho J Is . . 


i 


* 


Continued on pages 830, 931 
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828 •. t .Staiiitics oJ/i^i!icatiQns fp){Ai<f _ [Coa^mic^] from 


... H J.L1 

Bssr-r 



-— 

- 



- ... 

— 

' ’S’? ■ • 



Total eatiiuated Expense of School Buildings, 



■ *1 










* 

■°s 





s ■ 





1 

ij 

if 

At 


j, 

a 

| 

1 


2 

i 

0. 

< 


i 

a 

i 

& 

1 

3 

Is 

l| 

i| 

1 •/) a 

'c'i 

3s 


i 

w 

H 

C 

4 

J5 

i 

| 

• 

s.- 

il 

lli 


a 

X 


C 

a 



||i 


w 

cw 

* E 

a 

E* 


a 

H 




£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

~ir 

£. 

£ 

£. 

£. 






% 



• 

l 

Maw deal ey . . • 

10 

220 


■ • 


V 


230 

105 


• Morwinstow . . . 



Legal 

expenses 





200 

46 

00 

29 

5 Durham 

> Ninebanks . . . 


40 

6 

• • 


• • 

• • 



Diocesan 











Board. 

Oldham .... 


• . 

. , 

. . 

, , 

, , 

*, , 

933? 

400 

300 N. S. 









i 23 





Legal 






Queeji 





expense 






Dowager 




650 

20 




720 


305 10 




Legal 

expenses 



85 





41 

Thuming.... 

* • 

. 70 

10 

Legal 

2 

3 


• • 

10 Hunting¬ 
don Buonl. 



200 

5 10 


30 


180 

355 10 

.90 

50 N.S.; 25 






Diocemu 

Board. 






• Ashton - under- 
Lyne. 


g6 12 6 

Legal 

expenses 



•; 

• • 

119 16 

3l 5 

15 

. Llanelidnn . . . 


2 


2 10 

, , 

54 14 



Legal 
& oilier 
expense 




1 


474 

60 N.S. 


Broadwipsty • • 


700 

22 15 

• • 

• • 

14 5 

• • 

737 

i ^Jnulfonl, Deusy 

, , 

, , 

, . 

. 


. . 

, . 

549 3 0 

55 

• • 

IT iU. 









119 



t r 


, , 

, . 




160 

* • 

Wimborne, Min- 



Legal 

expense 





* 

505 19 9 


440 

700 

4 

. . 

50 

. . 

. , 

1194 


ster. 



Legal 








Holt, Dorset . . 


500 ’ 

expense 




150 

654 

227 10 

100 N.S. 



Legal 
& other 

i . f 








Barklugside . . . 

. , 

33J 

expenses 

25 


CO 

. . 

80 

550 

150 

35 N.S. 1 & 











Church 

ButterWgb . • . 


71 

Legal 

ixpeucet 

4 





7 S 

8 

Union 

Sbciety. 

20 

Diocesan 











Board- 

St Anile. . . . 

. . 

• • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. . 

1000 

500 


Seaviogtoo . . . 

" 

200 



€0 

• • 

• • 

220 

80 

" 























Amount derived from Sale of 
old School-house, or from 
Sale of l*ax«ictuaVproperty. 


pp. 626, 827.] ' from, Parliamentary' Gtant iii 1842*1843. 


^ Deciiion 

of the 

J Applicants. 



Declined. 




















Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Dato 

Object of Application. 

of 


* 

Receipt 



of » 

To obtain Aid in 

At 

Application. 





Number of Trustees under several 
Heads. 


The erection of a school- Rndry 
house. « 


Manninghara , 


1842 May 9 
-Oct. 18 

1843 Feb. 2 
1842 Aug. 5 


Ditto.. . Dittishnm . . . 

Enlarging and fitting up Pittenwecn . . . 
a house to be con¬ 
verted into a school¬ 
room. 

Thu erection of n school- Castle Eden . . . 
house. 

Ditto.Stratford St Mary 

Ditto.Foston. 


Ditto.Hoddesden • . 

Ditto.Woodhurst . . 

Ditto.Maldon.... 


1840 Nov. 7 

1843 March? 

* : 


Ditto •.Upottery . . . 

Ditto.Virginia Water 


T . I if s 

f i | 1§ g 

6 I I x* I 


I • i l l | 

1 Churchwardens ag<#l)verseers 



N. 

Scotch. 1 3 


N. 2 4 ........ * 

r I I 

N. 1 and Churchwardens . , i 

Parochial. 1 and Churchwarden* , , 


N. 2 1 

British. . • . . 


1 and Churchwardens 


1312 May 23 
1843 March 6 


Glasgow, MartyFs Scotch Kirk Session, and 12 resident gentry. 
Parish. | |||j 

Burton-on-Trent. National . . 4 I ........ . 


1842 Nov. 16 Ditto ...... ; Biggleswade • . j N. 1 j 3 


1843 Feb. 24 Ditto ....... Newton-in-Mot* N. 

tram. 


'1848 April 30 Ditto 
1843 March I? Ditto . . . , 


Pitminiter . . 
^Derby .... 


N. 

Britts!^ 8 













































front Parliamentary Qraut !«• 1842-1843. 


831. 


Extent of 

!*■ 

Endowment* in District. 

Existing Schools in District not 
Endowed. 

~‘i 

3 » 








1 

Sita. 

Play-Gtound. 

v 

.2 a 

P 2 

It 

Name and Character. 

1 

a 

0 

Name and Character. 

§ 

-o • 

3 

o 

o 


l| B 

u ■— 

4> — 

~ -L 


Number 

Taught 

t;3u 

ig = 

12 verc&ff. 

t 

304 

4 . . 

. * 

A Sundny school . . . 
A day school held, kept 


50 ' 






in a small room ndjoiu- 








log the Independent 
Chapel. 



1210 eq. yds. 

Residue of site. 

4,000 

.... 


A temporary National 
school. 

80 

300 

i of Hn acre. 

A few’poles 

950 


\■ ■ 

Three dame schools.be- 


150 

only. 

230 yards. 

1.399 

None, but the parish 

sides the Church school. 


155 





school. 





$ of an acre. 


1,100 





344 

4 an acre. 

i of an acre. 

640 

Au endowment of 7/. 




108 

34) by m 


300 



Parish school-room . . 

£5 

C9 

244 by 30 


S.IT0 

An endowed school 


Hoys’school, supported 
by a private gentleman. 


182 


fur 501 









Tlie proposed school, now 








held in a hired house. 



1 rood. 

80 sq. ft. 

632 

• • • 


Two Sunday schools . . 


81 



700 



One National school . . 


400 

i of hu acre. 

{ of an acre. 

301 



A school at the Paptist 
Meeting house. 


200 

1 aero. 

i an acre. 

800 

An endowed school 


A National school at 

. , 

166 


at Egham. 


Englefield-green, Hoys 
aud girls’ school at 
Stroud. 


. 



, 

800 *q. yd«,- 

2 pieces about 

4,933 

• • . 


Proprietors of St. Rollox 


400 

40- ft. square 




WorkB. 




each. 







815i sq, ydf. 

A separate 

5,000 

A Grammar school 

60 

. . . 

. . 

530 

ya^d for each 


endowed by AbbQt 




j 


•cliooi. 


Deane. 

A school endowed 
by a Mr. Richard 

30 



.. i 

25 ft. 

40 by 26 ft. 

3,800 



National and Sunday 
school. 

310 

133 

lOOby 80 

Residue of site. 

7,601 



A Sundny school held 

221 

566 




in an empty cotton-mill. 
Sunday school, Metho 

■ M 

100 

, 








(list 



1 *450 Rq, yjj. 





Another Sunday school, 
sometimes used as a 
day school. 

180 

102 

13Q yd*. 

85,00^ 

A free grammar 
school. 

> 

A National school. . . 

• 200 
200 

621 




Pour infant schools . . 

250 

. , 






OneWesleyun school . . 

60 or 70 

* * 


Continued on pages 631, 83.). 
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Site. 

1 

M 

O 

3 

s 

JS 

s 

n 

8 

a 

£ 

U 

& 

a*? 

X 

31 

0 2 

s ft 

Ill 


£. 

£ 

£. • 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

€>*'£. 

Hudrjr. 

* * 

66 

• • 

• • ■ 

a 2 


, 35 

103 2 

28 

90 N,S. 

Mannlngham * . 


350 



100 


150 

650 

350 





Cegal 








Dittisham . . . 

35 

265 

expenses 

20 

. . 

25 . 


. . 

345 

103 

35 K.S. 

PHtenween . • . 


100 

66 




80 

246 

70 


Castle Eden . • . 

• . 

• . 

Other 


• • 


( 

900 

28% 

50 

Diocesan 

Stratford, St. Mary 


H0 

ezpenaea 

20 




140' 

300 

160 

Society. 

33: 








Diocednn 











Society. 

Fo*ton . 

. - 

, , 


, , 

. t 


, , 


15 

, . 




Legal 








Hodileiden . , , 


'350 

expenses 
7 18 6 

Legal 



200 

m 

30396 


Wood hunt . • . 

25 

120 

15 

5 

10 


• • 

D 

s 42 

■ 




93 

820 






1^3 

555 



Architect 

& legal 





1 1 


m 


Upbttery . . . 

. . 

360 

oxjienses 

45 

•* * 

24 


101 

*£•7 •• 

265 

1 

Virginia Water . 

, , 

, . 


. , 





300 





Legal 






Wtncliester 
Hoard ; 30 


& 




& other 






Windsor :»n<l 

Gl«igow, Martyr. 
Ffcrljli. 




expenses 






Eton Uniou. 

200 1 9 

9029 

117 14 

70 16 3 


25 10 

» • 

1516119 

320 

• * 

Bmtou-on-Trent. 

i 

i 

190 

600 

120 


80 

15 

• • t< 

1 935 

3^8 

100 N. S. 

1 

ftggtoiwado » • 



• • 






130 


train. 











i 

PUrri niter • . 








183 12 6 

48 


* • * • • 

' i 

j 


970 

150 



k 

ft 0 

1,400 

7 . 0 , 































old School-house, or fro 
Sale of Parochial Property 
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Eillmsted Income of School. 
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Amount derived Cron 
Source*. 
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a 
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S 

fa 
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i 

0 

*3 

£ 


£. 

jE. - 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 


55 

Unable to 

> state. 

' ■ 

• • 

* * 

• • 

. . 

3$ 

. • 

UncertJ 

un. 

80 

• • 

. . 


150 

15 to SO 

. . 

. . 

15 

. . 

. . 

100 

76 

10 



SO 


30 


.300 

The schoc 
the Rev. 

>1 is to b 
J. Rurdo 

e support 
n, in equi 

60 

ed by the C 
al proporlioi 

lolliery own 
ns. 

ers and 

* * 

105 

• * 

30 

14 

15 


59 

• • 

25 

25 



20 


45 


250 

56 



Id. per 
week 
each 
child. 



25 ;l 

53 

22 

* 

5 

* * 

15 

• • 

42 


360 


80 


30 

• • .. 

no 

, , 

265 

22 

. , 

. . i 

34 

. i 

56 


160 

45 

10 

* * 

10 

• • 

• • ! 

200 1 9 

756 10 

No annua 
mustjlie i 
of income 

1 subucri] 
noderate 

ptions ca 
to induce 

n be depfor 
attendance 

ided on. 'I 
. No otbei 

’he fee* 
r source 

120 

207 

55 to 100 

“ 






• • 

60 



uncertain 

.. 




Fee* to be 
have hith 

i paid by 
ierto been 

scholar* 

collected 

not yet fixe 
! for the Sui 

id; lOf.pei 
iday school 

• annum 

» » 

630 

sW 

► * 


30 

beside* 
tho*e for 
girls and 
Intents. 

20 ^ 
by letting 
the boys* 
school 

" 
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Statistics ofAjiplicatimsfor Aid 


Date 

Object of Application. 

of 

Receipt 

of 

Application 

To obtain A id in 

■‘ At 

1842 Nor. 16 

The erection of a school- 

Sedbergh .... 


house. 


1843 Feb. 7 

Rebuilding school* and 

Cranbrook . • . 


, erecting a master’s 



house. 


-— March 18 

The erection of a school- 

St. Helen’s, St. 


house. 

Thomas. 

1842 Oct. S 

Ditto. 

Aslifordby . . . 

— Feb. 4 






—— March 3 

Ditto. 

Stotfold .... 

.1841 Match 12 

Ditto . .. 

Stockton .... 

1848 Dec. 16 

» Ditto . ? • * . . . 

North Cerney. . 

1843 Ian. 6 

Ditto. 

, 

Buglawton . , . 

Apr!) 3 



1841 Ann. 6 

Ditto. 

Low Moor . 4 . 

13« March SS 

Ditto. 

High Littleton . 

-Jan. 11 

Ditto. 

PartCaio .... 

-r— Feb. 4 



1842 Sept. SS 

Ditto. 

Northallerton . . 

-Feb. 22 

The erection of a school- 

Trumpington . . 


house, and to purchase 



and repair a cottage 



fora master’s residence. 


-Nor. 26 

Fora further grant of 
2001 . to enable the pro- 

Port Glasgow * . 


motors to open «the 



upper story of the 



building as a school- 



room. 



of 

School. 


Number of Trustees under several 
Heads. ' 


11 . 

National 

N. 

N. 


N. 

N. 

N. 


N. 

N. 

N. 


N. 

N. 


N. 

N. 


Scotch 


Churchwefdens and two other 
persons. 


Churchwardens and Overseers 
Churchwardens and Overkcerg 


anil 2 Churchwardens 
and Churchwardens 


Churchwardens and Overseers 
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from Parliamentary Grant in, 1342-1843. 
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1 " * 

Extent of 

I 4 

Endowments in District. 

Existing Schools in District not 
Endowed. 


t 


•P 


a 



i!| 



0 

o<3 


3 

a 

6 


: 

3 

O 

5 «55 8 
g.5| 

Site* 

Play-Ground. 

§« j 


o 

Name and Charaoter. 

% . 

oil 



llj 

HHHj 

It 


ft. 

If 

til 










• 







60jby 60 ft. 

160 yds. 

2,300 

. . . 

% 

National schooi . . . . 

. . " 

250 

i of nn acre. 

60 ft. sq. In 

, . 

bl. and a bouse • . 

12 

Two dame school; two 

» . 

266 

each yd. 




infant school. 


Unlimited. 

Residue of site. 

3,000 

• . • 

. . 

A private school Mrs. 

38 

550 




Greenull. 


234 sq. yds. 


467 

hi per annum, left 

. . 

. . . 

, , 

81 



by Mr. Morris Cam 
for the free educa¬ 
tion of six j/oor 
children. 








1 acre. 

50 ft. aq. 

1.027 

• * . 

. . 

National school; two 

, , 

144 




private schools. 



• * 

561 

• . . 

. 

* . • 

, , 

90 

33 poles. 

9 or 10 jAjlea. 

1.026 

A small endowed 
school for boys. 


A girls’ school .... 

• • 

173 

i of nn acre. 

Residue of site. 

420 

A smnll house, let 

• . 

58 

60 



.121.12,. 



* 

G6 by 40ft. 

40 by 36 ft. 

667 

. . . 


None but dams school. 

• - 

120 

342 «q. yd*. 


2,000 

• • • 


Church Sunday school; 
three Methodist Sun¬ 
day schools; three or 
four dame schools. 

• 1 

.270 

62 by 32 ft. 

120 by 63 ft. 

1,866 


* * 

An infant school, sup¬ 
ported by Lady Maria 
Oglandor. 

Hays* and girl’s school . 

24 

196 

„ , 

, , 

4,000 


. . 

; . 

130 

i of an acre. 

50 by 47 ft- for 

i,m 

. . 

• . 

. . . 

• . 

ISO 

each school. 







sq. yds. 

Residue of site. 

1.510 

A small cottage, 


A school in Wodstone . 

20 

177 


garden, and field. 


A school in Orford . . 
A Roman Catholic 

30 

■ 100 









school. 


21 by 20 ft. 

CO by 30 ft. 

1,000 

The interest 8f 10/. 

, , 

A school for 120 infants, 

, , 

113 



supported by Mr. Law- 
ton; a school for 70 
girls, supported by Mrs. 
Lawton; a Sunday 















school for 120. 



‘KbyO.ft. 

47 by 15 ft. 

3,316 

Rame’s charily, 

4 

N atioual school, boys . 

100 

465 

each school. 


4/. 4*. 

Kettlewell’s ditto, 
10/. 

10 


90 











Grammar school. . 

4 








free 




Nearly an acre. 




boys. 




A small garden. 

750 

An estate of 21 acres, 

4 

Two dame schools; a 

. . 

J17 



18/. 


school; three day 
schools for girls, main¬ 
tained by Mr. Foster. 

f 






Continued on pages 838, 830. 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid 


Object of Application 


To obtain Aid 1* 


Application. 



1843 April 5 'The payment of a debt HolbecX 8c Woit- British 
of800/. lew* 


The enlargement of the Holywell Colliery B. 
school 


J84* Dec. 7 
1843 May 8 
4— ,, 

4— April 87 

f 

i 

^42 Aprii 8 

1813’ Apr. 20 

i 

•f— Feb. 14 
— ' 2 


The erection of an In* 
fant achool. 

The repair and altera¬ 
tion of school-house. 

Repairing and fitting un 
a Cottage as a school- 
house. 

Purchasing a Chapel 
belonging to tl^e Primi¬ 
tive Methodists, to he 
convened iuto a Girls’ 
school. 

T1iq erection of a school- 
hopse. * 

Rebuilding school. » . 


Thg erection of a new 
school in lieu of the 
present school. 

The completion of school - 
house. 


Huddersfield, 

Trinity. 

Brandon . . . 
Norton B avail t 


Portland, Isle of 
St. John. 


Juckfield . . * . 

Jews’ Free School. 
Bell-lane, Spital- 
fields. 

Biddeuden- • . . 


Bishop’s Cattle 


lfel8 Aug. 16 The erection of a school- Napton . . . . . N. 
I&4Q Sept. 8 DlUo.*• • Salehouse . . . if. 


1843 July 26 Ditto.Pwlheli . 

1841 Dec. 18 Ditto.Great Warley 


i i ' i i 

Churchwardens and Overmen j 


■A— June 8 Ditto.Glasgow, St 

I , Mungo’s. 

1 Feb. 19 Enlarging school-rooms, Stanwlx ... 

• | and erecting rooms for 

* the master and mist 

tress. 

l$43Fdb.l7 The erection of a school- Wethersfield . 
\ house. 


Scotch. The Ministers and Elders 


W- .JhtW . gjtto.. Gwen . N. ‘ 

-f—' ! J«n. 26 Ditto.Moulton .... N. 


kM»y83 Ditto.S.lforri, St. Bw- N. 

tholomew. • 


1 r Churqhwardens and five others 


Ditto 


ArXesded 


4 



































from Parliamentary GreM in 1842-1843. 
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!‘ 

**3 

Endowments in District. 

1* 


a 

.S a 


t 

. 


2 

o| 


6 

§6 . 

Kama and Character. 

0 

u J 

|S| 

Pi 


ilt 

l| 

I 



Existing School! in District not 
Endowed. 



7,000 to 8,000 


Trinity Church Na« 400 105 


57 by 04 foet' Two ■mall 
coort-y ards. 


Residue of 
site 


ICi by 50 feet 65 by 20 feet 
• . 10 perches 


0/1 yds. 230 aq. yds., 
- 264 l>oy8. 

£ of im acre. i of an acre. 


2,007 A day acliool • • . 

934 The Interest of 10/. . 
642 ... 


50 Sunday sobools belong- * . 183 

ingtothe Church and 
to the Independents. 

Dame schools. 

• » The present school... 80 "}( 

. . A Church Sunday school 60 81 

A Baptist Sunday school 


2,355 1000/. bequeathed by 

Hugh Jones. 

600 ... 


. Two dame schools ... 


4,500 Ditto. Two private adventure 

schools. 

1,730 Ditto.. • • Aichuol ■. .. 


37 ; 

60 9»i 


">C aqiure ft. 


llOby 80 ft. 
1-4 by 60 ft. 3400 ft. for 

1 ottch sex. 

<4 )<!., . . * 

'■ifO'tod.. 


1,720 An endowment, 20 
• boys 20/. per anuum 

Ditto 20 girls 
18/. ditto 

Ditto 20 boys 
and'girls, 51. ,per 
annum, and a cot¬ 
tage. 


t fiatrte schools .... . . 21 

. . • . • 75 

. A dabe school .... • • • 

* Continued on pagei 842, 843 
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Total mtinatrd Eapaiua of School BulkUoji. 
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£ ! 
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56 

A 
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•a 

5 

i 

Si 

U 

ti 

h 

11 

X v 

11 

6s 

l.si 

ill 

Ilolbeck and 

£. 

i£ 

£. 

£. 

A. .[ 

• * t 

£. 

£. 

£, «. 

£. 

* 

£. 

Worthy. 

Holy wall Colliery 



1 

* * 









Huddersfield Tri¬ 
nity. 

Brandon . . • • 

. . 

. . 

. . 

• , 

1 

. a 

i 

* * i 

210 

90 

20N.S. 

. . 

• • 

• • 

• . 

1 

• * l 



5/ 13 10 

• . 



Norton Havant . 





. a I 



33 



12 

Portland. Isle of 




1 

. 1 

.. ! 



100 



; 

8u John. 

Jack Held .... 




i 

! 

1 




* 



Jews* Free School, 



, 

. 

, , 

, , 

,, 


, 


.. i 

B»dl-lane, Spi- 
tal fields. 

Buidentleu j . . . 



.. 

Legal 

expense* 

10 






* • 



Bishop's Castle . 


360 

. . 

50 

, , 

,. 

120 

370 , 


i 

• • ! 

Napton. 


112 

Legal 

expense 

.. 

5 



122 

41 


.. 

Snlehouse. . . . 


117 4 

15 

, # 

7 


70 5 

335 11 

102 7 6 

25N.S. 1 

Palhell. 


550 

Legal 

Mother 

expense 

80 


50 


150 

830 

887 


I 

Great Warley . • 



a a 

, , 

, , 

, , 

a a 

270 15 

181 6 


, , 

Glasgow, St. 
Muugo's. 
Stanwix . 

437 11 

785 

44 

Legal 

expense 

40 

132 



1444145 

320 


.. 1 


... 




• ■ 


250 

75 

1 

30 NS. 

Wetherefield . . 


278 17 

34 16 

• a 

53 4 * 

• • 

126 19 

493 17 

176 6 1 

50 N.S.; 7’ 

Turnham Green 

4 

100 



10 


80 

250 

• 140 

Essex 

Diocesan 

Hourcl 

Moulton . • • 

• * 

• • 

♦ • 

‘ * 

* * 

• • 


525 

'25*10 



Salford. St. Bar- 








*1065 

288 13 

■ 660 



'tbolomew. 

Afketden • . , 

10 

218 13 


Legal 

expenset 

5 

S3 



162. 


1 

* ■ i 



















old School-house, or from 
sale ofParochi.d Property. 


ip. 838, 839.] from Parliamentary Grekt in 1842-1843. • 



Declined. 
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Statistic* of Application* for Aid 



Ohjcoi of Application. 

1 

p.t. 




of 



DcKriptiou 

Receipt 

' 


of 

of 

To obiain Akl ia 

At 

School, 

Application. 




id-13 Feb. 88 

The erection uf a school' 

JVtrmiugham, St. 
Mark’s. 

N. 


house. 


-May 9 

Rebuilding school- 

Tenterdeu . . • 

N. 


house. 



March 15 


Dean Forest, St. 
Paul's. 

N. 


1942 March 3 

The erect ion of a school 

Wakermg, Great. 

N. 


house, ami conversion 
of an old school-huuso 
into a resilience for 
ma-der and mistress. 




—— April I 

The erection of a school- 

Uredicol .... 

N. 

house. 



1843 May >7 

Converting a hiiildiug 

Nowhsven • • . 

N. 


into a school-house 
aud master's house. 



— •• 9 

The erdfetion of a school- 

Chenham .... 

N. 


hou«c. 



-April 1 

1840 Aug. 22 

1842 Aufi.5 

-Dec. 22 


Colnisburgh . . 

Hoi) head . • . . 

Wookey .... 

Gloucester, St. 
James. 



N. 

N. 



N. 


1343 April 6 

- May 30 

Ditto . 

Swallowcliffe • * 

Shrewsbury, 8t. 
Julian. 

N. 

Enlarging and erecting 
a master’s house. 

N. 

- Feb. 3 

The erection of a school- 

bouse. 

White Coppice . 

K. 

1842 April 19 

1843 June 9 


Rugeley .... 

Mitkleham . . . 

N. 

Ditto ....... 

N. 

1841 Aug. 17 

1843 April 13 


Leavesden . . • 

Kiulet. 

National. 

N. 

Ditto .. 

-May 30 

Defraying a debt of 200/. 

l]unl.in,3l.P.ul'. 

K. 


Namber of Trustees under several 
Hauls* 



1 3 


7 


1 3 


Churchwardens and Overseen 

























from PaYllcmaMdry Grant in 1842-1843. 843 


Extent of 

ft 

4S 

-3 

Endowments iu District, 

Existing Schools in District not 1 
Endowed. j 

m 

sit.. 

Ftay-Ground. 

•c * 

Is 
*1- 
0 6 
gjs 

Naitoo ami, Character. 

3 

3 

o 

ii 

s = 

si* 

** 

Name aid Character. 

a 

| 

6 

v. 1 

Z A 

£f 

& 

Ui 

•si/i 8 

3a« 

o-s 

e & S 

1-11 
0: 

iGS «q. j (Is. * 

• 

4,000 

King Edward IV.’s 
school. 

255 • 

Independent Sunday 
school. 

. . 

492 

70 by 30 

• * 

3,620 

An endowment or 
Dr. Suttees for the 
clothing nnd edu¬ 
cation ot 12 girl*. 

• * 

Dissenting school* . . . 

? 


253 

Jt>f au acre 


1.800 

• • 

. . . 


210 


• • 

2,900 



Dame schools. 


uo 

' of au acre 

70 ft. fi>r 

each piny, 
ground. 

2,000 

■ 


A Roman Catholic 
'school. 


190 



1,400 

Mr. Dean’s epicv 
of 500/., producing 


Dame schools ..... 


250 

UOliv id ft. 


6,000 



Sunday schoofPbf the 
Churcli and Dissenters. 


600 

100 by 12 ft 

Residue of 
site. 

8o0 



1’urish school built by 
the heritors. Three 
schools built by private 
subscriptions. 


100 

20 by 15 yds. 

A small court 
n round the 
bt liuu!. 

GO0 

• 

. . . 


A Dissenting day school 
\ Sunday 6cliool. 


120 

2 tooiis, 1C 
pei cites 


1,200 

. . . 


Three or four dame 
school. 


194 

1 au.-.cie 

Residue of 
bile. 

2,000 



A lew small dame schools 


969 

30 porches. 

Residue of 
she. 

700 

... 


A Roman Catholic dame 
school. 


90 

301 Sij, \Jj, 


3,500 

Bow dler’s charity 
for the education 
and clothing of 30 




340 

b> 14),],. 

150 sq. yds. 

C50 

boys and 20 girls. 


A school near Heapey 


90 

1*45 sij. \tl„. 

3,121 

Grammar school . . 
Ilailord F»eo school 


Chapel. 

. . 

312 



750 


• . 

A school couneclcd with 
the Established Church 

60 to IQ 

98 



SCO 


. • 


* * 

78 

i an acre. 

Alxiut half 
Hi. .It., 

510 

* 

* . 

Ouu smal ;school*room . 

• • 

116 

’ 1 

. . 1 

« . 

. * » 

• . 

. • . 

• • 

• • 


Continued onpogn 846, 847. 
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Statistics of Applications for Aid [Continued fronj 



Gloucester, St. 300 1050 150 

Jdme . 

exptruiea 

Swallowcliffe . . 15 238 14 10 


Bur»taB,St, PauF 


Amount Contributed by »ny 
Society, or Societies, nanuug 
tliern. 
























Amount derived from sale of 
old School-house, or from sale 
of Parochial Property. 


842, 843.] from Parliamentary Grant in 1842*1843. 


h 

I 


*'• ! 'i 


Eitlm&ted Income of School. 

s 






•3 

•C3 






•I 





si 

i 



i 


='! 

“8 

HQ 

• c" 3 
o g 
< * 

3 

i 

a 

a 

< 

s 

§ 

1 

a 

W 

School Fee* 

a 

1 

s 

■2 

o 

Total. 


£. £. £. £. £. £. 

I 

750 25 . . . . 2d. 


237 19 8 37 1 6 


. . 2//. 

*©ekly 
I y*r child. 
61 6 21 16 2 


Decisiuu of 
the 

Applicaiiii. 



110 35 


• • I • • i 


72 Annual subscription* amount to 110/. for the support of this 
school ami nnolhcr at Bothford j no other wurcc of income 
lwikleithe children’* pence. 


249 13 10 


10 . . 80 10 . . 

for two , 
yean, from. 
Pioceian | 

Board of j 
Educ«tioo.| 

85 1 17 Si . . I 77 


55 L.idf M. Stanley lins promised one-half the Master's salary i 


35 03 


133 18 40 or 50 30 i 


05 5 

probably. 

620 70 or 80 


215 30 


80 19 to 20 


• • N 


20 ! 20 | . , 

. . I 50 j . . 


15 to 20 j 10 
annual 
' sermon if 
{ reqaired. 


Unccttain 0 to 15 I 


53 | 45 

. . 1 156* 


10 53 I 70 


too 


100 





















s 


Date 

of 

Receipt 

of 

Application. 


Object of Application. 


To obtain Aid in 



rfgwr ’ vT W »i i tf L -j-nFfBr*ife. rMni - 

Number of Trustee* under several 
llcaill. 


b« fi I * 

S31 a y « 

i> Jg .S 

t; e i I •. 

is £ i I ; 

** t*« g 72 i ? 


1843 June 13 | The erection of a school- Ipswich, St. N, 
house. Helen’s. 


-March IT 1 , Rebuilding school and Hurst nud Rus* N. 2 

! master’s house. combe. 


1842 at. 27 


The erection of a school- Vox ham .... N ! 3 

house. j 

Ditto.Gransdcn ram N. I . . 


1843 Mat i? 

Dito. 

Southampton, St. 
Mary. 

1842 Feb. 2d 

riifo. 

Mayo . . . 

1843 IV,. 1° 

Ditto. 

Mon-ton Eye . . 

1 

- Juue£$ 

Ditto. 

Boscastle .... 

— .. ~ 

Ditto. 

Sheffield, St. 

Paul’s. 

- „ 2V 

Ditto. 

Dittleport .... 

1842 Jau. 1 

C >n*.i rlin« two cotta?(•* 
into .i school-house, and 
tendance for the 
rua.tcr. 

I 

Ailhnstou . . . . ' 

| 

1 

1813 April 1 

Tim erection of a school* 
house. 

Orlingbury . . . | 

1842 Jan. 3 

Ditto. 

Holton le-Moors . ■' 

1843 June 2D 

Ditto. 

Uch s« ..... 1 

- July 12 

Ditto. 

Ttvyfcrd, Hants . 

« 






















847 


from Parliamentary Grant in 1842-1843. 


Extent of 

E i 

K 

Endowments iu District, 

Existing Schools in Distiict not 
Endowed. 

*•3 

2i 



•s' 3 





nj 



S' 


a 


WM 



■x B 
fi | 


2 

2 



: i \ 



«-2 

°3 


5 



i ! i 

Site. 

1’iay-GroUnd, 

flO 

Name and Character. 

o 

Name and Character. 


i * 1 



3*4 

U1 

£>* 


U *s 

&i 1 

M 


1 

H 

-J r 


1 


B 

■■■■■ 

1 


<15 by 33 feet. 

Hots’, 41 by 
20 It. birlr. 

7,325 


1 

A charity school .... 1 

GO j 



2d by 12 ft. 


Tolehnmpton’s 1«- 


•* i 

National school . . , 1 




10 by 50 ft. 

2,339 

10 

ICO 

210 


quest, tor educating 


A pri\ ate charily school., 








I.ady 1). Harrison's 

6 

Three dame schools. 






liequest of 7/. lSf. 
6rf., to be applied 








to the Nattoual 








school on condition 








of eight boys .le¬ 
eching instruction 





12 *f|. fill. 

12 by 3 yds. 

450 

gratis. 


A Sunday school and 
dame school, built of 


123 






which will be meiged 
in the projiosed schools. 


132 

G55 x|. yds. 


300 

11 acres of Land at 
llatlilenhatn,in the 

* ' 

* * • 

* * 


120 m|. jriU. 

30 by 20 ft. 

15,000 

Isle of Ely, 30/. 

• • 

National school . . . . 
Tiiuiiy fluiiel school . 
An iutnul school, chiefly 

400 

100 

140 






100 







in the hands of the 
Wesleyaus. 



59 l»v 43 fl. 

, , 

699 

« • • 

. * 

Fuo .tillage schools of 
tariuus sizes. 

• • 

130 

103 by 00 yds. 

• 

750 




105 



1,107 



Seteral dame schools 


ICO 





and two other *chools. 



1 2'll.q.jOi. 

Two small 
}itnb>, 19 by 
15 eiirh. 

10,000 

3^308 

1 

1 

... 


A Roman Catholic school 
A school belonging to 
the independents. 

"Eite or six dame schools 
One school for bota and 

400 

, 130 

402 

400 





! 

i 

i 

! yuls. 

1 







i 

1 

1 


| 90 

i an acre. 

Alimit half 

700 

# • • 



1 * * 


the silo. 

351 




40 

103 









Little Harrow den. 



i 



1,250 »<]. yds 

9,810 



Wesleyan Methodist j . . 

school. > 

500 




' 


Roman Catholic school 


96 

l>y 20 j,i,. 

258 sq. yds. 

;9o 


• • 

A dame school . . . 

•:o 

W poles. 

Hoys’, G6 by 
48 ft. Girls* 

1,000 

1 

! A free charily schoo 

.. 

A subscription schoo 
for girls. 


90 




1 






CmliimJ on page* 850 . 851 , , 
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191 




Total estimated Expense of School Buildings. 


IS 











t' 

•“2 










1 

U 

At 

o 

• 

s 

i 

1 

% 

Fittings. 

i 

t 

c. 

< 

M 

| 

i 

o 

a 

(b 

<s 

M 

t* 

0 

TJ 

t* 

i 

s 

• 

1 

1 

w 

1 

0 

! 

“si 
• * 

L 

0 « 

in‘2 

-S 

a a. 
S3 

Amount CuntribHt 
Society, or Societi 
them. 


A 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

A 

£. 

£. 

, £. | 




Us«l 







a 

Ipswich, St. He- 

133 11 

■139 8 

11 




. , 

576 19 

65 

50 K. 8.; 100 

leu’s. 










l)it ri*vm 

Hurst and Rur 




Legnl 

expense 





380 16 

Boa id. 

20 N. S. 

8 

407 9 6 

35 

5 

4 1 

, - 

193 18 f 

655 8 

combe. . 



Cat tin* 
& fltal 





t 




Yuhom . . • "j 


HI t 

12 


4 

• • 

• • 

1*5 6 

70. 

15 N. 8. 

Grtuden Paira . 









to 

20 





Ug.l 






Cambridge 

Southampton, M. 

>0 

200 

25 

expenses 

15 



100 

'430 

1 Board. 

70 at present, but 

Mary. 









expertfd to raise 
about half the rr- 





Lftal 





quired amount. 

Ross, Mato . . . 

13 

141 6 

10 

33 

32 8 

. . 

82 17 

311 11 

93 12 6 


Moreton Eye . . 


220 10 
■ 

• • 




231 10 

452 

50 


Bose as tie .... 

SO 

100 

20 

exprn*e*> 
1 15 




151 15 

48 11 

20 N. 8. 




L.p.t 

A other 








Sheffield, St. 

370 

550 

•-xpriiae* 


10 



985 

612 

105 N.S ! 

Paul's. 








i 

Littleport.... 

120 

GOO 



' 



720 

120* 

t | 










• Value of site given 
by the Vicar who 










w ill erect the school 
without further aid 










tllAD 

s obtntnni 





cxi ru*c» 





from the Commit- i 

Adfauston .... 

• 









tee of Council. 1 


100 

13 10 

% 3 

* * 

• • 

* ‘ 

141 13 

50 

• • ! 

OrliDjbury . . . 




]^s»l 

• . 



441 

150 


Bollon-le-Moors . 


66/ 2 

74 16 4 

14 1C 8 

120 


• • 

876 13 

517 

• • 

Hook . 




Lrpil 




159 2 6 

43 1 


^Tsryibnl, Hants . 


130 

20 

10 

• • 



160 

100 


















Amount derived from Sale of 
old School -h. iuse, or from 


pp. 816, 847-] from Parliamentary Grant in 1842-1843, 


810 


l i 


an 

I JI 




Estimated Income of School, 



. . . . 3d. a week 

each 
child. 

40 7 18 6 60 


107 18 6 140 


80 | 10 to 12 
. . I 40 


.. n 

75 100 


235 18 6 15 J . . I 3 10 | 18 | . . | 38 10 100 

402 There it no doubt thnt the tchool will bo efficiently and 80 
permanently supported liy the present and future pro¬ 
prietor! of Herrington, Vicar of Etc. 

51 15 16 2 . . | 15 . . 33 50 

! i 

i 

218 20 20 . . 110 . . 150 230 


15 Subscription 60 
from the 
* vicar 20/. 


25 120 200 

promised 
by 

feoffees. 


94 13 j The school «ill partly support itself, amt the differenco w ill 4fr 

be made up by subscription among the landowners. 

' i 1 I i ! 

Ml | 1) 

1 

.. 

7 10 1 


S3 10 ' S3 

350 I 40 

30 j . . 

100 


170 500 

04 8 fi 15 13 8 

7 • • 



03 13 8 43 


30 














850 


Statistics of Applications Jbr Aid 



Workinj 















from Parliamentary Grant in 1842 - 1843 . 


851 


usifiit or 

1* 

**72 

Kmlowmenti iu Dlitrict. 

Existing Schools in District nut 
Endowed. 

m VI 

3* 

- 2 

Silo, 

• 

Play-Ground. 

• 

S* 

5| 

ii f 

«»* 


a 

1 

A 

u 

0 

u ± 

j; To 

l| 

Name and Character. 

0 

g* 

I ' 

O 

* 

s. J 

if, 

02 

ItTA 

s -.i 

o-fc 

Ip 

111- 

i of au acre. 

i ofun acre. 

081 

7 ftcrei of land, 15/. 

% 

• • • 

* *• 

72 

3 roods. 

inn aero. 

100 

... 


•n 


75 

i $ of nn acre. 

,\n area of 

550 





105 

ICO by 30 ft. 

1,100 ft. each 
«cIn >ol. 
Residue of 

800 



Parish school held in 


65 

site. 


* . . . 


the vestry-room of tho 
church. 




About i of 

700 

Land giu*n by Mr. 


• . i 


133 


all acre. 

1 rood. 

915 

Haile), 12/. per an¬ 
num. 

An endowment of 


Dame school ..... 


152 

1 

45 perches. 

i of an acre 

1,200 

SI. 


i 

... 

> Wesleyan Sunday school 


108* 

for boya. 
Itroid walk 
for girls. 


... 


... 

, , 

84 

1102.11. )il«. 

to «q. ;,l». 

4,000 



A temporary school held i . , 

593 

. . 

. . . 

. . 

in a punt soup, in 
w hifh 400 children are 
, taught. 

! ”' * 


. • 

jdi. 


10,000 



I Two National schools . 


563 

800 s(|. v,l«. 

400 n»|it>r. jds 

Hl’lWlTU 



j Evertoti and Kirkdale 


SCO 


4 8i5,0d0 



school. 

; A school attached to the 
Independent meeting- 
i house. 

I 

1 
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►.DC 



Total estimated Expense of School Buildings. 



*1 










►» 

•=0 

At 




! ' 
i 


c 

S 

H 

w 

1 

1 

u 

2 . 

II 

ijj 



M 

I 


e. 

< 


* 

i 

X 

1 

£ » 
3.2 

Cfi - 



Site. 

S 

1 

m 

60 

_a 

4 

m 

X 

i ■ 

S’ 

s 

* 

w 

• « 

_ 90 

§5 

Ila 


£ 

8 

PQ 

1 


rt 

a 





£. 

£. 

£. . 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

• * 




Legal 







r 

Compton Bishop 


150 

expenses 

5 


10 


50 

213 

85 11 

13 






















Diocesan 











Board. 

Stoke Hamoud • 


217 19 6 

. , 




t 

217 19 6 

74 

25 










Newport 

Pa gm-ll 












Education 
Board; 20 
Aylesbury 

Pitiford • . * . 










ditto. 

* • 

219 

22 14 

., 

45 

• • 

190 

476 14 

38 

30 N. 8. 

Barrington * . < 

• • 


• • 


• » 

• • 


128 

100 

• • 

Cllibrroo, St, 











James. 











MlddJejoy , , , 

* * 

102 

Legal 
& other 

' ' 

5 

' 

9319 8 

201 14 a 

18 

• • 

WeitWulton . . 

• • 

300 

30 



• • 

80 

410 

165 

40 N.8.; 

50 Woods & 











Foiests 

50 L\nn 
Dist. Bd.; 
30 Norwich 











Bourd. 

Oldham, St. 

, , 



, , 




, t 

, , 

. , 

Peter’s. 











Bnckland, Dovor 


229 4 3 



2 10 

*■ 

93 10 

332 4 3 

130 16 

50 N. S.; 74 

Gooderstone . . 
Hull, St. Mark’s 

* * 







180 

107 

25 N. 8. 

Accrington, Christ 

497 

1,60$ 

30 

, O 


170 


2,300 

997 

, . 

Church. 



' 






'Deptford . . . . 



Legal 








Worcester, Diglis* 1 

200 

700 

*5 



35 



960 

150 

Street. 



Legal 








KirluMe, St. 
Mary., 

150 

5,938 7 

expenses 

20 


143 



006 8 7 

503 

100 N.s. 

















Amount derived from sale of 
old School-house, "or from 


pp. 850, 851.] from Parliamentary Grant in 1842-1843. 


i 1 

! I 
i i 


Estimated Income of School. 


Decision of 
the 

Applicants 


20 57 IS 9 



* ^0 inteicst ofl,ll(W. 3*. id. per cent. Keduced Annuities, of which it is proposed to sell out 3004 towards 
the election of the proposed school. 

















LON’rxf% 

I\ iutcd by Wiimam Cf.owf.saAd Sons, 
Stamford Street. 



